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PREFATORY   NOTE. 


Since  Confederation,  a  new  interest  has  bee  )  awakened  in  the 
History  of  Canada.  The  different  Provinces  comprised  in  tho 
Dominion  have  been  intimately  connected  in  the  past ;  a  study 
of  their  records  shows  that  the  same  course  of  events  abroad,  and 
similar  causes  of  political  dissatisfaction  within,  have  helped  to 
mould  their  destiny.  Separate  Histories  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  written  for 
the  use  of  schools  ;  but  these,  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  Dominion  under  Confederation,  are  incomplete.  In  the 
present  book  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  give  a  general 
view  of  the  history  of  the  country  now  known  as  Canada,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  times.  TL<.t  history  centres  in  the 
Provinces  now  called  Quebec  and  Ontario,  which  long  alone 
bore  the  name  of  Canada ;  but,  though  these  necessarily  occupy 
the  greatest  space,  the  course  of  events  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  other  Provinces,  is  in  this  book  treated  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  importance.  The  writer,  in  dealing 
with  a  long  series  of  events,  has  made  it  his  aim  to  be  as  clear 
and  concise  as  possible ;  but  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
confine  himself  to  a  bare  outline.  The  greater  interest  given 
to  a  narrative  by  dwelling  a  little  at  length  on  some  of  the 
more  important  incidents,  and  the  desirableness  of  placing  a 
pretty  comprehensive  history  in  the  hands  of  teachers,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  successfully  meet  objections  to  fulness  of  detail,  should 
any  be  raised. 
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HISTORY    OF   CANADA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTEODUCTOET. 

1604  to  1867  A.D. 

A  GUnoe  at  the  History  of  Canada  from  its  earliest  Settlement  by  the  French, 
to  the  Consommation  of  Coniederation. 

1.  Within  three  centuries  a  band  of  Frenchmon — noblea 
and  adventurers,  soldiers  and  fur-traders,  Catholic  priest  and 
Protestant  cur^ — attempted  to  settle  on  a  small  island  in  the 
mouth  of  a  river  that  flowed  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and 
which  they  named  the  St.  Croiz.  Exposed  to  the  bitter  blasts 
of  winter,  they  struggled  agaiist  cold,  disease,  and  despair. 
Many  sank  before  the  balmy  breath  of  spring  inspired  vigour 
and  revived  hope.  In  all  the  country  now  called  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  there  was  not,  except  those  forlorn  adventurers,  a 
single  European  or  white  man.  From  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
north  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  stretched  a  vast 
unknown  wilderness ;  boundless  prairies,  deep  valleys,  and  lofty 
mountains ;  dense  and  trackless  forests,  in  whose  gloomy  depths 
inland  seas,  groat  lakes,  reposed  in  calm  and  raged  in  storm, 
and  through  which  mighty  rivei«  with  many  tributaries  flowed, 
to  empty  themselves  into  ocean,  gulf,  and  bay.  Tiibes  of  un- 
tamable savages  pitched  their  wigwams  by  the  shores  of  the 
lakes,  and  by  the  banks  of  the  streams.  War  and  hunting  were 
their  avocations ;  they  were  sunk  in  a  state  of  cru^l  barbarism ; 
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but  even  amidst  their  degradation  they  showed  some  signs  of 
greatness,  goodness,  and  generosity. 

'  2.  Among  the  adventurers  of  the  St.  Croix  there  was  one 
man  of  noble  mind  and  disinterested  purpose,  who  looked  be- 
yond the  immediate  profit  of  the  hour.  Samuel  dft  OLampIain,^ 
to  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  and  the  zeal  of  a  missionary,  added  the 
daring  curiosity  of  a  discoverer.  He  had  a  strong  desire  to  see 
strange  lands.  He  had  skill  to  note  and  map  out  their  features. 
He  was  not  discouraged  by  the  utter  failure  of  the  first  attempt 
at  settlement  on  the  St.  Croix,  or  by  the  misfortunes  that  befell 
the  colony  at  Port  Royal  in  Acadie.'  He  followed  in  the  track 
of  his  predecessor,  JacQues  Oartier.^  He  i^^as  haunted  by  the 
idea  of  finding  L's  way  to  the  rich  and  glowing  East  by  pene- 
trating the  western  wilds  until  he  reached  a  great  northern  sea. 
Eagerly  he  listened  to  the  hints  given  by  the  Huron  and  Ottawa 
Indians,  whom  he  met  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and 
intently  he  studied  the  rude  charts,  drawn  on  birch  bark,  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  west  and  north.  He  persuaded 
himself  that  great  discoveries  awaited  him  if  he  ascended  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  grand  northern  river — the  Ottawa- -to 
their  sources. 
3.  One  autumn  day  he  stood  by  the  Falls  of  the  Chaudiere, 
while  his  Indian  companions  threw  votive  ofi*erings  of 
1612    tobacco  into  the  seething  caldron  to  propitiate  the  spirit 

A.D.  — the  Manitou  of  the  waters.  He  was  discomfited, 
and,  for  the  time,  discouraged.  He  had  been  made  the 
dupe  of  an  impostor,  who  had  falsely  told  him  that  the  great 
northern  sea  was  to  be  found  by  ascending  the  Ottawa  to  its 
source  in  Lake  Nipissing,  and  by  following  the  river  that 
flowed  into  it.  With  excessive  toil  be  had  made  his  way  to  the 
Isle  d'Alluxnette,  only  to  find  that  he  had  been  deceived; 
and  he  was  then  returning  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
But  (and  not  unconsciously  to  himself)  he  stood  on  the  ground 
of  his  predestined  labour.    The  riches  of  the  glowing  East  were 


'  Samuel  de  Giamplain.  —  A  French 
naval  officer,  I  orii  at  Le  Bronage  (a  vil- 
lage in  the  west  of  France),  1670 ;  died 
16S6.  Lak()  Champlain  was  named 
after  him. 


'  Aeadie.  —The  ancient  name  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

*  Jacques  Cartier. — Born  at  St.  Malo 
(in  the  north-west  of  France),  1494; 
1  died  after  1622. 
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a  mere  delusion  of  the  imagiaation — his  work  lay  am^^ng  the 
wilds  and  the  savages  of  Canada.  Already,  ii .  the  nide  fort 
and  palisades  of  Quebec  he  had  laid  the  foundation  cf  a  colony. 
He  was  not  gifted  with  the  vision  of  a  seer,  and  could  not  fore- 
tell the  eventci  that  would  come  to  pass.  He  was  obliged  to 
work  on,  often  in  doubt  and  in  sickness  and  with  perpetual 
difficulties,  sustained  by  his  trust  in  God  and  the  strength  of 
his  purpose.  Within  sight  of  the  spot  on  /hich  he  Htood,  two 
centanes  and  a  half  afterwards  rose  a  noble  pile  of  buddings, 
worthy  of  his  own  regal  Paris.  The  solitary,  savage  spot  on  the 
Ottawa,  had  become  the  centre,  the  capital,  of  a  vast  Dominion, 
aspiring  to  the  rank  of  a  nation.  His  dream  of  finding  a 
way  to  the  East  across  the  Western  Continent  had  become  an 
every-day  fac  By  the  agency  of  the  wondrous  power.  Steam, 
travellers  were  whirled  from  great  cities  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, through  a  richly-settled  country,  out  through  the  forest 
and  over  the  prairie  and  the  mountain,  to  the  great  ocean 
across  which  lay  the  islands  and  the  far  Oathay,^  which  the  old 
discoverers  had  longed  to  reach  by  this  rou<^. 

4.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  the  rude  fortress  at  Quebec, 
the  fort  at  Port  Eoyal,  the  trading  station  at  Tadoussac  on  the 
Saguenay,  and  the  fisheries  at  Canceau  and  La  H6ve  on  the 
southern  and  western  coasts  of  Acadie,  were  the  only  occupied 
}X)sts  in  the  coun i-ry,  held  by  the  French  under  the  name  of 
New  France.  Along  the  iron-bound  and  fog-enshrouded  eaat- 
em  coast  of  ^Newfoundland  were  scattered  a  few  English  fishing- 
stations  ;  and,  in  the  season,  vessels  from  every  maritime  nation 
in  Europe  congregated  to  fish  on  "the  banks."  Kude  and 
feeble  were  the  beginnings  of  our  Dominion.  The  difficulties 
iu  the  way  of  making  a  settlement,  and  keeping  up  communi- 
cation between  the  diflferent  posts,  were  immense,  so  vast  were 
the  distances  between  them:  through  the  intervening  forests 
roamed  fierce  and  hostile  savages ;  and  when  the  adverse  winds 
arose,  th'"*  little  sail-ships  were  blown  from  their  course  across 
stormy  gulf  and  bay.  Where  Toronto,  Halifax,  and  St.  John* — 
the  capit/als  of  three  flourishicg  Provinces — ^now  stand,  solitude 
and  barbarism  reigned  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.    On  the 


^  Cathay. — An  old  name  for  China ; 
bow  ttwd  chiefljr  by  (be  poeU. 


*  St.  John. — The  commercial  csuital 
of  New  Brunswick. 
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northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  the  forest  descended  to  the 
shore,  and  the  trees  glrijssed  themselves  in  the  watera ;  across  the 
noble  Bay  of  Chebucto  a  few  Indians  in  their  canoes  sometimes 
darted ;  beneath  the  western  height  within  the  sheltered  har- 
bour of  St.  John  a  family  of  the  Micmac  tribe  pitrbed  their 
wigwams.  A  century  and  a  half  after  the  foundation  of  the 
colonies  of  Canada  and  Acadie,  the  primeval  quietness  was 
scarce  broken,  in  places  which  are  now  the  seats  of  intelligence 
and  the  centres  of  industry.  80  recent  has  been  the  rise  of  the 
modern  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  of  all  that  constitutes  the  chief  strength  of  the  present 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

5.  Canada  has  attained  her  present  position  with  infinite 
pain  and  difficulty.  There  have  been  many  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  her  progress.  The  first  settlers  possessed  their  souls  iu 
fear  and  trembling,  exposed  to  the  constant  onslaughts  of  wily 
and  blood-thirsty  savages..  Deeds  of  pious  zeal  and  adventu- 
rous courage  cast  a  lustre  over  that  period  of  trial  and  suffering. 
The  efforts  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  carry  the  Cross  of 
Christ  among  the  distant  Indian  tiibes,  and  the  discoveries  of 
explorers,  extended  the  power  of  the  Crown  of  France  over  the 
wilderness,  and  made  it  known  to  the  world.  For  a  hundred 
years  there  were  commercial  rivalry  and  perpetual  war  between 
the  French  in  Canada  and  Acadie  and  the  British  colonists  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  until  the  struggle  was  decided 
by  the  taking  of  Port  Royal  and  Acadie,  the  capiure  of 
Quebec,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Not  until  the  final  relin- 
quishment by  the  Crown  of  France  of  all  claim  to  territory,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,^  did  Nova  Scotia  (the  ancient  Acadie)  enter 
fairly  on  the  path  of  internal  peace  and  progress.  Peculiar 
obstructions,  from  the  first,  were  met  with  in  carrying  on  the 
government  of  Canada.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  pre- 
tensions of  French  Canadians  and  the  claims  of  the  new  Briti^ 
population  was  very  great.    Though  but  a  small  minority,  the 


'  Th*  Treaty  of  Paris.  —  Between 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  concluded 
February  10, 1768.  One  of  the  principal 
articles  was  tliat  Fran<!e  should  res^r 
aU  claim  to  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and 


Cape  Breton,  but  s'uould  retain  a  share 
in  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  with 
the  isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon ; 
which,  however,  wer«  not  to  be  forti' 
fled. 
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British,  as  the  conquerors,  and  poasesaing  the  greatest  amotmt  ol 
capital,  intelligence,  and  enterprise,  asuumed  that  llie  language 
and  laws  of  the  Province  should  be  altered  to  suit  their  views 
aod  prejudices.  But  the  British  Government,  in  imposing  a 
constilution  on  Chuuda,  took  into  consideration  the  interests  of 
the  large  majority.  For  several  years  it  remained  a  French 
I^ovince  under  British  sovereignty.  Deeply  attached  as  the 
French  Canadians  were  to  France,  and  to  their  own  language, 
laws,  customs,  and  institutions,  they  were  well  satisfied  with 
the  benignity  of  British  rule,  under  which  they  enjoyed  a  peace, 
a  happiness,  and  a  prosperity  unknown  in  the  times  of  the  French 
government.  During  the  trying  period  of  the  American  Kevo- 
lutionary  "War  they  remained  loyal  to  the  British  Crown. 

6.  After  that  war,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  indepen- 
dence  of  the  American  Colonies,  a  new  era  opened  for 
Canada.  Bands  of  Loyalists,  who  had  lost  all  in  fight-  1783 
iug  for  their  King  and  country,  fled  thither  to  seek  A.D. 
safety  and  sustenance.  The  two  new  Provinces  of  Upper 
Canada  and  Nev  Brunswick  were  created.  The  Loyalists 
brought  with  them  a  love  for  monarchical  institutions.  Separate 
governments  were  granted  to  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  and 
New  Brunswick,  like  that  which,  since  1750,  Nova  Scotia  had 
enjoyed.  In  each  Province  there  was  a  Legislature  of  three 
branches.  The  two  upper  branches — the  Governor,  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council,  and  the  Legislative  Council — ^had 
control  over  the  making  of  the  laws  and  the  expenditure  of  all 
moneys  They  acknowledged  no  responsibility  to  the  third 
branch,  the  Assembly,  which  represented  the  people.  They  pre- 
sumedly were  actuated  by  the  highest  motives,  and  were  in- 
terested in  promoting  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  Prov- 
inces ;  but  if  the  Acts  of  the  Councils  excited  the  censure  of 
the  Assembly,  the  representatives  of  the  people  had  no  redress, 
for  the  members  of  the  upper  branches  held  their  oflSces  for 
life.  The  Imperial  Government  protected  the  commerce  of  the 
Provinces  between  the  mother  country  and  her  other  colonial 
dependencies,  and  regulated  the  trade  between  them  and  foreign 
countries  by  discriminative  duties  in  favour  of  the  home  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer. 

7.  Under  this  system  of  oligarchical  government  and  oommej^  < 
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RESPONSIBLE  OOVERNMRNT  ESTABLISHED. 


dal  protection  and  restriction  the  Provinces  made  considerable 
advaocea  in  wealth  and  population.    They  etcod 
1812-14    tiie  shoclc  of  war  unshaken  in  their  loyalty,  and 
A.D.  fought  bravely  to  preserve  their  dearly-prized  con- 

nection with  the  mother  country.  But  in  the  course 
of  time  a  number  of  causes  conspired  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  form  of  government,  and  in  the  relations  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  Provinces.  The  people  could  not  see 
unmoved  the  marvellous  prosperity  of  the  United  States  under 
free  institutions,  and  they  were  influenced  by  the  agitation  of 
liberal  political  opinions  at  home.  Immigration  from  the 
British  Isles  set  in,  and  the  Provinces  received  large  accessions 
in  population  from  classes  more  or  less  imbued  with  those 
opinions.  But  above  all,  the  composition  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils  excited  popular  discontent. 

8.  For  twenty  years  there  was  political  strife ;  and  in  Lower 
Canada  the  antagonism  between  the  races  grew  in  intensity. 

The  discontent  exploded  in  a  brief  rebellion.     Upper 

1848    A,iid  Lower  Canada  were  then  united.     Responsible 

A.D.      Government  was  established  in  all  the  Provinces. 

Political  power  was  transferred  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature.  No  Government  that  could 
not  command  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  in  carrying  out  its  policy,  could  thenceforth  remain 
in  office.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Imperial  Government 
granted  to  the  Provinces  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
it  withdrew  all  protection  from  their  commerce — they  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  foreigners. 

9.  Under  the  system  of  free  government  and  free  trade  the 
Provinces  grew  enterprising.  In  Canada  abuses  were  reformed, 
and  improvements  were  made  in  internal  communication  by 
means  of  canals  and  railways.  The  system  of  common  schools 
was  inaugurated.  Efforts  were  made  to  establish  free  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia^  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  to  construct  a  railway  tc  connect  them.  A  Confede- 
ration of  the  Provinces  had  long  been  declared,  by  eminent 
statesmen,  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  the  political  discords  that 
rent  the  Can  idas,  and  a  means  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of 
alL    A  wonderful  conjuncture  of  circumstances  made  it  possible 
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to  tarn  thoee  suggestions  to  practical   account     The  Ooil" 
federation  of  the  Provinces  was  consummated.   Two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time  when  Cham-   1867 
plain  stood  near  the  Falls  of  the  Chaudiere,  in  the  wilds     a.d. 
of  the  Ottawa,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  erected. 
Wonderful  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
country. 

10.  What  is  now  the  state  of  this  Dominion?  Quebec — grown 
up  from  being  a  rude  wood'^n  fort  with  a  garrison  of  fifty 
people,  to  be  a  venerable  Ci«-y  of  60,000  inhabitants^ — gives  its 
name  to  a  well  settled  Province  (that  once  comprised  all  Canada), 
having  a  population  of  1,192,000  souls.  Montreal — the  Hoche- 
laga  of  the  Indians,  the  Ville-Marie  of  Maisonneuve  and  the 
religious  enthusiasts  of  1642 — is  a  flourishing  and  beautiful  city, 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  Dominion.  It  has  a  population  of 
107,000.  Time  has  worked  many  changes  in  Lower  Canada. 
The  Feadal  Tenure,'  which  held  the  mass  of  French  Canadian 
inhabitants  in  a  state  of  semi-bondAge,  has  been  swept  away. 
Universities,  colleges,  superior  and  common  schools  are  estab* 
lished  in  the  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  districts.  But  the 
attachment  of  the  French  Canadians  to  their  language,  laws, 
customs,  and  institutions  hea  not  been  shaken.  The  evidence 
of  the  French  origin  of  Canada  is  as  strong  as  ever,  amidst  the 
proofs  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  British  power.  This  double 
nationality  ought  to  widen  the  sympathies  of  the  young 
Canadian.  It  gives  him  an  interest  in  the  history  of  two  great 
nations — France  and  Great  Britain. 

11.  By  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario — where,  eighty  years  ago, 
the  Indian  pitched  his  wigwam  beneath  the  shade  of  over- 
hanging boughs,  and  myriads  of  wild-fowl  gathered  in  the  bay 
and  surrounding  marshes — ^the  city  of  Toronto,  the  capital  of  the 
leading  Province  of  the  Dominion,  has  arisen.  On  the  site  where 
it  stands,  Governor  Simcoe'  had  encamped  with  his  regiment, 


'  Inhahitant$. — The  figures  refsrring 
to  population  are  taken  from  the  Gen- 
ius of  1871. 

'  Fewial  IVfmtv. —Tenure  of  land, 
not  by  virtue  of  rent  paid,  but  of  mill- 
tarjr  service  rendered  to  a  superior. 

'  Chv9mor  Simeo*.  —  Colonel  John 


Graves  Simcoe,  appointed  Oovei^nor  of 
Upper  Canada,  when  the  new  Consti- 
tution dividing  Canada  into  Lower  and 
Upper  Provinoea  waa  inaugurated  in 
1792.  He  had  oommanded  the  Bojal 
Virginian  Rangers  during  the  Bevolu* 
tionary  War.    See  p.  270. 
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the  Boyal  Raugera,  in  1793.  Not  a  house  was  then  erected 
Within  the  years  of  a'l  old  man's  life  Up()er  Canada,  now  called 
Ontario,  from  bein;;;  a  few  settlements,  scattered  between  thu 
Bay  of  QuinU$  and  Toronto  and  along  the  Niagara  frontier,  with- 
out towns,  roads,  or  schools,  lias  grown  up  to  be  a  well-ordered, 
self-governing,  prosperous  Province,  with  an  cstabli«thed  system 
of  education  scarce  to  be  surpassed,  and  magnificent  means  of 
internal  communication  by  roads,  canals,  aud  railways.  Toronto 
has  a  population  of  58,000.  It  lacks  nothing  that  a  rising  city 
should  have — great  docks,  broad  streets,  fine  buildings,  churcheH, 
universities,  colleges,  schools,  halls,  a  busy  population,  and  grow- 
ing manufactures,  acquired  wealth,  enterprise,  and  a  free  and 
powerful  press.  Other  cities  and  towns  have  arisen  by  Ihe 
shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie — Kingston  (the  ancient  Cata- 
racoui),  Hamilton,  London,  Brantford,  Guelph,  Leeds,  Chatham, 
and  others — while  numberless  villages  are  spread  over  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Province.  The  country  between  the  St.  Lawience, 
the  Ottawa,  and  Oeorgian  Bay  is  being  filled  up.  Hallways 
have  been  made;  more  are  being  constructed,  and  soon  the 
whole  Province  will  be  intersected  by  ramifying  lines.  The 
great  source  of  its  wealth  is  its  fertile  wheat  growing  soil ;  agri- 
culture is  its  chief  pursuit.  In  the  ancient  capitals  of  Europe 
— London,  Paris,  Vienna — the  excellence  of  its  products  has 
won  distinction.  Its  manufactures  are  growing  in  importance. 
Its  population  numbers  1,700,000. 
12.  By  the  incorporation  of  Hudson  Bay  and  North- West 

Territories  into  the  Dominion,  an  addition  has  been 

1870    niade  to  Canada  vastly  more  extensive  than  all  the 

A.D.     country  claimed  by  the  French,  and  called  by  them  New 

France.  The  extension  of  the  Dominion  to  the  Pacific 
coast  took  place  in  1870,  and  in  all  probability  consequences  of 
the  utmost  importance  will  result  from  it.  Many  years  may 
not  elapse  before  a  line  of  railway  will  connect  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  Across  the  Dominion  will  be  the  shortest  route 
from  England  to  China.  Traffic  generally  seeks  the  shortest 
route.  Then  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Asia  will  pass 
over  the  Americui  Continent,  realizing  in  a  strange  manner  the 
dream  of  the  fiiat  explorers— of  finding  a  way  to  the  East  by 
the  west.    A  tide  of  emigration  may  pour  into  the  vast  and 
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fertile  alley  of  the  Saakatchewan,  and  other  ProrinoM  beHidei 
Manitoba  may  spring  up.  In  the  far  west  of  the  Dominion  thcr« 
are  illinntable  meana  of  oxpansion. 

13.  Acadle  is  now  no  more.  What  it  waa  ia  a  matter  of 
hiitory.  Cattle  graze  in  the  ruined  dilchea  and  on  the  mouuda 
of  the  ancient  Port  Royal.  Few  and  faint  are  the  vestiges  of 
French  domination  in  Acadie.  Two  British  Provinces  occupy 
its  ground — Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Lying  along  the 
Gulf  shore,  and  abutting  on  the  Atlantic,  they  show  an  exten- 
sive sea-board,  with  spacious  harl)our8  and  porta,  without  which 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  could  never  attiun  a  comm'inding 
position  in  the  Empire.  By  Chebucto  Buy  and  the  harbour  of 
St.  John  stand  two  cities  of  nearly  equal  population — Halifax 
and  St.  John,  the  centres  of  extensive  commerce.  The  sister 
maritime  Provinces  bring  to  the  Doruinion  a  great  accession  of 
8truugth :  a  joint  population  of  677,000  souls ;  a  revenue  of  over 
$2,500,(X)0 ;  in  their  extensive  foroets  and  tisheries,  and  in  their 
mines  of  coal  and  iron,  great  sources  of  wealth ;  a  great  com* 
mercial  fleet.,  and  a  hardy  sea-going  chiss  of  people. 

14.  The  fertile  Island  of  St.  John,  now  Prince  Edward 
Island,^  joined  the  Confederation  in  1873.  It  was  very  long 
neglected,  and  its  existence  as  a  Province  dates  back  only  to 
1758.  It  brings  to  the  Dominion  a  population  of  94,000,  and  a 
revenue  of  $400,000 ;  both  greater  than  thoee  of  Canada  in  the 
best  days  of  French  rule.  With  the  entry  of  Newfoundland 
the  Confederation  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces 
will  be  completed. 

15.  Tlie  Dominion  of  Canada  has  come  of  age.  Its  people 
have  reached  the  stage  of  free  action,  and  can  either  make  or 
mar  their  future.  Many  of  the  worst  obstacles  in  their  path  of 
progress  have  been  overcome,  and  they  have  acquired  strength 
to  proceed  with  accelerated  speed.  The  future  is  hid  from  all, 
but  the  prospect  seems  full  of  promise.  The  Dominion  has  now 
a  population  close  on  4,000,000  of  people.  Its  flag  is  now  car- 
ried by  its  marine  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Its  com- 
merce, in  the  aggregate,  amounts  to  $200,000,000.  The  rudi- 
ments of  a  sound  education  are  within  the  reach  of  every 

^  Prince  Edward  Island. — So  named  I  the  father  of  Qaeen  Victoria;  died 
[in  1800,  after  Edward.  Duke  of  Kent.  |  l^a 
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dilld.  The  mMUM  of  enlighteumoDt  are  trevly  iprend  abroad. 
The  Church,  the  School,  the  Uuivumity,  tho  Preae  unite  in  main- 
taining  the  religioua,  moral,  and  intellectual  advancement  of 
the  people.  In  their  handj  in  the  control  of  the  goveniment. 
It  ia  in  their  {M^wer,  ultimately,  to  put  an  end  to  the  aoctioual 
■trifes,  the  bitter  party  {K)litical  conteete,  that  have  caused  great 
difficultiea  in  the  past,  and  to  determine  that  the  admiuiatratiou 
of  affaira  aliall  be  pure. 
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QiTnTioKt.— 1.  When  wm  th«  flnt 
Attempt  in»U«  to  letUe  In  CanMl*? 
Where?  What  wm  tho  fate  of  many 
of  the  adventurer!  f  Doacribe  the 
eountrf  m  it  then  wm. 

8.  Who  waa  the  moat  rnmarkable  of 
the  Ht.  (Vols  lettluraT  What  waa  hia 
oharaoterf    What  lde«  haunted  him f 

8  What  great  impoature  waa  prac- 
tiaod  on  him?  Where  dhl  lie  really  lay 
tha  foundation  of  a  uoluuy?  Uow  haa 
bla  dream  been  roalliedf 

4.  D«acril)e  tlu*  atatu  uf  what  la  now 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  two  centurlea 
and  a  half  ago.  What  ahowa  how 
recent  haa  been  the  rlae  of  all  that  oon- 
ititutea  Itartrength? 

6.  Mention  aome  of  the  dlfflcultles 
which  Cana/ia  haa  had  to  encounter. 
From  what  Joes  the  rise  of  Nova  Scotia 
date?  What  obatructiona  In  carrying 
on  the  govornn\ent  of  Canada  were  met 
with  from  the  flratf  What  made  the 
Prencli  Canaiiiaaa  loyal  to  tho  Hrltish 
Orowi:T  V/hen  wai  their  loyalty  put 
to  a  aevere  teat? 

6.  How  did  the  indepeudence  of  the 
United  State!  open  a  new  era  for  Can- 
ada? Deacribe  the  new  Conatitutlon 
then  conferred  on  the  latter 

7.  How  did  the  country  proaper  un- 
der the  new  government?    What  were 


the  oSlof  can««8  which  lad  to  Um  latro* 
duotloD  of  ohanite? 

8  How  lonK  did  the  poiltieal  atrlfe 
laat?  In  what  did  it  ruault?  What 
change  took  place  in  the  poailion  of 
uommercti? 

0.  W  hat  improvomonta  followed  theae 
ohangea?  What  remedy  waa  auggeated 
for  the  polUioal  dUcorda  that  pre- 
vailed? When  waa  confeduratlon  con- 
!ummated  T 

10.  What  change!  have  oocnrred  In 
lower  Canada?  What  la  meant  by  the 
"double  nationality"  of  Ca<iadlana? 
What  effect  ought  It  to  have? 

11.  Deacribe  the  preaent  atate  of 
Toronto  and  the  citioa  of  Ontario. 
What  la  the  population  of  the  capitalf 
What  la  the  chief  aource  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Province? 

12.  When  waa  tho  Dominion  extended 
to  the  Pacific?  What  elTecta  may  be 
anticipated  from  that  extension? 

13.  What  Provinces  now  occupy  the 
ground  of  Acadio  ?  Deacribe  their  prea- 
ent condition. 

U.  When  did  Prince  Edward  laland 
Join  the  Confederation  ?  What  waa  ita 
former  name?  What  Province  la  atill 
outside  the  Dominion? 

16.  What  conalderationa  aeem  to  All 
the  future  of  Canada  with  promiae? 
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i<l  to  tha  Intro* 


CHAPTEU  IL 

mscoyiBT. 

IM  A.D.-14M  A.D.-1683  k.Jl. 


Tha  Northman. 

ChrUtophar  Culuirbtui 

John  and  HohaatUn  Cftbot 

Amarlfo  Vaapuocl. 

Tha  Banki  of  NawfoundUnd. 

John  VarMianl. 

jAoquM  Ourtiar't  flnt  Voyafft. 


Rla  aaoond  and  third  VoftffM. 
Biaur   d«   Robarval,   Vloarojr  of 

CAnadft. 
Diaaatroua  laaua  of  hla  Czpadltloik 
Martin  ProbUhar. 
HIr  Humphraj  Ullbart. 
Origin  of  tha  daiim  "  OMUda." 


1.  Tns  name  of  Ohriitopher  Oolninbus^  ia  inaeparably  con- 
nected with  the  first  diacovery  of  America.  But  in  the  old 
recordB  of  Iceland,  it  la  recorded  that  the  Western  Continent 
was  known  to  the  Northmen  in  the  tenth  century.  Eric 
liaude  (the  Red)  diHCovered  the  coast?  of  Greenland  982 
and  Labrador.  Follow \ng  up  those  discoveries,  Biami  a.o. 
Heriufulson'  passed  tlirough  the  straits  between  New- 
foundland and  Labrador,  and,  entering  the  Gulf,  sailed  until  he 
gained  the  ocean.  Keeping  a  south-westerly  course,  he  saw 
from  his  vessel's  deck  the  low-lying  and  wood-covered  shores  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  he  passed  the  headland  of  Cape  Cod,  and  steer- 
ing bis  way  among  the  beautiful  islands  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
lauded  on  the  point  on  which  the  town  of  Newport  now  stands. 
To  the  Northmen,  Newfoundland  was  Hedudand,  "the  land 
of  broad  stonas ;"  Nova  Scotia,  Markland,  "  tho  land  of  woods  ;* 
Massachusetts  and  Bbode  Island,  Vinland^  "  the  land  of  vines," 
because,  according  to  the  legend,  some  of  Biami's  crew  gathered 
grapes  in  Martha's  Vineyard. 

2.  The  prior  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen  does  not 
detract  from  the  fame  of  Columbus.    Long  before  their  time 


'  ChrUtopher  Columbus.  —  Bom  at 
Oanoa,  1446.  He  waa  of  humble  origin. 
In  1470  he  Joined  hia  brother  Bartholo- 
mew, who  waa  a  maker  of  oharta  at 
Lisbon.  After  aoliciting  aaaiatance  in 
vain  from  the  Courta  of  England, 
Qenoft.  sDd  Portofsl,  ht  obUiB64  tlkr— 


▼eaaela  from  Ferdinand  and  laabel  of 
Spain.  He  diacovered  San  Salvador  in 
1492,  and  the  mainland  of  South  Amer- 
ica in  1498.  He  died  at  VaUAdolld 
poor  and  neglected  in  1606. 

'  Biami    HeriMfuUom,  —  Bj    i^nn* 
timfij  eill«4  BlOnt, 
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THE  KNOWN  WOaLD  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUEY. 
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TFB  VNOWN  WORLD  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CBNTUBY. 


tin* 


Pi  3 


*  Such  figures  were  used  by  old  geographers  to  denote  unknown  regions- 
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the  existoDce  of  another  continent  was  deemei  very  probable. 
The  great  glory  of  the  Genoese  mariner  was  that  he  proved 
practically  the  truth  of  theories,  and  clearly  established  a  fact 
that,  before  his  time,  had  rested  in  the  shadowy  realm  of 
tradition.     His  exploit  filled  all  Europe  with  wonder 
and  admiration.     It  was  believed  that  sailing  from  the    1493 
west  by  a  way  never  before  attempted,  he  had  found     a.d. 
the  East  Indies ;  a  mistake  that  cansed  the  natives  of 
the  new  continent  to  be  ever  afterwards  called  Indians. 

3.  The  di«w^overy  awakened  a  wonderful  spirit  of  enterprise. 
It  filled  men's  minds  with  wild  dreams  of  glorious  countries 
acrosfi  the  main ;  of  lands  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  of 
fragrant  epices,  through  which  flowed  rivers  of  miraculous 
waters,  that  cured  all  diseases,  and  renewed  in  the  old  the 
spring-time  of  youth.  When  it  was  noised  abroad,  Henry  VII. 
of  England,  cold  and  cautious  as  he  was,  regretted  that  he 
had  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  linking  his  name  with  the  great 
discovery  of  the  age,  when  he  refused  to  aid  the  Genoese 
adventurer. 

4.  The  success  of  Columbus  excited  the  envy  of  John  Oabot, 
a  merchant  of  Venice,  then  carrying  on  business  in  Bristol.  His 
son  Sebastian,*  an  ambitious  youth,  was  stirred  by  the  event, 
and  grew  impatient  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  extraor- 
dinary enterprise.  Father  and  son  found  favour  with  Henry. 
TLey  received  the  royal  permission  to  take  six  vessels 

of  about  200  tons  each,  from  any  por^  in  England.    At  1496 
their  own  charges  they  equipped  this  little  fleet,  and     a.d. 
the  King  stipulated  that  he  should  receive  one-fifth  of 
the  profits  of  the  venture.     The  Cabots  left  Bristol,  hoping,  by 
sailing  west,  to  reach  Cathay. 

5.  On  the  24th  of  Jun**  they  first  saw  land,  the  coast    1497 
of  Newfoundland,  which  they  named  Prima  Vista.      a.d. 
Turning  in  a  northerly  direction,  they  kept  the  line  of 

the  coast  of  Labrador,  sailing  as  far  as  the  56th  degree  of  north 


'  Sebastian  Cabot. — Born  at  Bristol 
1477,— gon  of  John  Cabot,  or  Oabotto, 
%  merchant  of  Venice.  It  is,  however, 
believed  by  many  that  Cabot's  "Prima 
Vista"  was  not  NewfouniUond,  but 
Labrador.   Sebastian  Cabot  spent  many 


years  in  the  service  of  Spain,  exploring 
the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  La  Plata.  la 
1653  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  enterpris- 
ing merchant  adventurers  who  formed 
the  ' '  Russia  Company  "  of  traders.  H« 
died  in  1567. 
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latitude,  meeting  great  is^  indc  of  ice,  and  experiencing  intense 
cold  Much  troubled  at  finding  that  the  land  still  extended 
north  without  showing  any  entrance  or  gulf,  they  changed  their 
course,  and  after  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and 
exploring  the  Gulf,  sailed  south  as  far  as  Florida.  The  hard< 
■hips  of  the  voyage,  and  the  scarcity  of  provipions,  raising  a 
mutiny  among  their  crews,  they  returned  to  England.  The 
Cabots  saw  the  mainland  of  the  new  continent  fourteen 

1498  months  before  Columbus,  who  reached  the  coasts  of 
A.D.      Paria^  the  next  year.    By  right  of  this  discovery  from 

1499  t^^eir  vessels'  decks,  Henry  YII.  claimed  possession  ot 
A.D.      the    North   American   Continent   from    ^brador   to 

Florida. 

6.  A  Florentine,  Amerigo  Vespucci,'  followed  in  the  tracl- 

of  Columbus.    An  account  of  what  he  had  seen  was 

1 607    published.  When  the  book  appeared  Columbus  was  dead, 

A.D.     and  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots  were  then  little  known 

to  the  world.    No  one  at  first  refuted  the  false  asseraon 

that  he  had  reached  the  mainland  before  the  great  Genoese ; 

80  the  new  continent  was  called  America  after  him. 

7.  Sebastian  Cabot  made  another  voyage  of  discovery. 
1517    He  found  by  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  coasts 
A.D.      of  Cape  Breton  a  fleet  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  fishing-vessels.    These  islands  were  then 
called  BaccalaoSf  which  in  the  Basque'  language  signifies  "  cod- 
fish." 

8.  England  and  France  at  this  time  met  in  the  field  of 
American  discovery.  Both  ignored  the  right  of  the  natives  to 
the  soil  of  the  new  continent,  and  claimed  vast  territories,  whose 
boundaries  were  vague  and  undefined.  Hence  arose  confusion 
and  conflict  when  they  asserted  their  right  to  the  same  tract  of 


*  Porta. — Norths  aat  of  Venezuela. 
It  ^ves  name  to  the  gulf  between 
Trinidad  and  the  mainland. 

'  Amerigo  Vespucci. — Born  at  Flor- 
ence 1461.  In  the  first  account  of  his 
voyage,  published  in  1607,  his  discovery 
was  placed  in  1497.  Humboldt,  the 
great  Qerman  philosopher  and  traveller 
(1760-18M},  showed  that  he  did  not  visit 


3outh  America  till  1499 — one  year  later 
than  Columbus— and  maintained  that 
the  application  of  his  name  to  the  New 
World  was  made  in  ignorance. 

'Basque. — The  language  spoken  in 
the  Basque  provinces  (Biscay,  Guipus- 
coa,  and  Alava)  of  the  north-west  of 
Spain.  Xt  if  supposed  to  be  o/  Tartor 
origin. 
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country.     French  adventurers  from  Harfleur*  and  Dieppe* 
had  taken  possession   of  some  islands    in   the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.    Seven  years  afterwards,  B&ron  de    1518 
Lery  attempted  a  settlement  on  that  little  barren  out-     a.d. 
post,  Sable  Island,  and  left  cattle  upon  it. 

9.  The  claim  of  the  French  to  the  possession  of  the  North 
A.merican  Continent  rested  on  the  discoveries  of  John  Veraz- 
zani,  an  Italian  mariner  of  ancient  Florentine  lineage. 

He  entered  the  employ  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  1624 
explored  the  American  coa^t  from  the  34th  to  the  50th  a.d. 
degree  of  north  latitude.  In  the  account  of  his  voyage, 
it  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  saw  the  shores  of  North 
Carolina,  and  scented  the  fragrance  of  their  forests,  which  was 
borne  far  out  to  sea  ;  that  the  natives  of  Virginia  nnd  Mary- 
laud,  when  they  descried  his  vessels,  crowded  on  the  beach  and 
made  signs  of  welcome  ;  that  he  entered  the  Bay  of  New  York, 
and  saw  the  harbour  crowded  with  canoes  ;  that  he  was  most 
hospitably  received  by  the  natives  of  Narragansett  Bay ;  and 
that  as  he  passed  the  irregular  coasts  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
surf-beaten  rocks  of  Maine,  he  viewed  the  scenes  "  ill  pleased." 
This  voyage  terminated  after  he  had  explored,  for  many  miles, 
the  coasts  of  Terre-Neuve,  or  New-Foundland.  Fearful  that 
his  provisions  would  fail,  he  returned  to  France,  where  the 
report  of  his  discoveries  raised  the  hopes  of  the  merchants  that 
in  these  new  countries  would  be  found  mines  of  gold.  Little 
is  known  with  certainty  of  the  after  life  of  Verazzani. 

10.  Ten  years  afterwards  Jacques  Oartier,  a  famous  mariner 
of  the  sea-port  of  St.  Malo,^  followed  in  ihe  course 

of  the  Florentine  explorer.    The  expedition  was  nnder-    1534 
taken  under  the  patronage  of  Phillipe  de  Brian  Chabot,     a.d. 
the  favourite  and  boon  companion  of  Francis  I.*    On 
the  30th  of  April  the  Breton  Master  Pilot  sailed  from  St.  Malo, 


'  Harfleur. — A  sea-port  of  France,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  8  miles  eai^t  of 
Le  Havre. 

*  Dieppe. — A  sea-port  of  France,  on 
the  English  Channel,  50  miles  north- 
east of  Le  Havre. 

*  St.  Malo. — A  fortified  sea-port  in 
the  north-west  of  France  ;  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  old  province  of  Bretagne. 


*  Francis  I. — King  of  France  from 
1615  till  1547.  He  was  the  great  rival 
of  Charles  I.  of  Spidn  for  the  dignity 
of  Emperor,  which  the  latter  obtained 
in  1619.  His  famous  interviev^with 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  on  "  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Oold"  took  place  in 
1620.  He  was  taken  prisoner  i:t  Favia 
in  1525. 
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with  two  small,  quaintly-shaped  vessels.  By  the  end  of  Juno 
he  had  crossed  the  ocean.  He  saw  enormous  islands  of  ice 
floating  down  from  the  Northern  Sea.  Passing  through  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle  into  the  Gulf,  he  sailed  past  islands  white 
with  fowl,  and  luxuriant  with  wild  fruits  and  verdurous  woods. 
On  a  resplendent  day  in  July  he  entered  a  sheltered,  shining 
sheet  of  water,  called  since  that  day  Bay  Ohalenr;  for,  coming 
from  the  icy  air  off  Labrador  and  out  of  the  fogs  of  the  Gulf, 
they  felt  the  heat  intensely.  Passing  out,  Cartier  steered  his 
course  north-west  till  he  saw  white  and  rugged  cliffs  rise  high 
and  straight  from  the  water.  He  cast  anchor  at  the  entrance 
of  Gasp6  Bay.  But  a  farious  storm  having  caused  his  ships 
to  drag,  he  was  compelled  to  haul  up  his  anchor  and  seek 
shelter  in  the  Bay  of  Penouil. 

11.  The  weather  continuing  stormy  and  foggy,  he  remained 
there  several  daya  A  crowd  of  Souriquois,  Salt-water  Indians, 
tishing  for  mackerel,  held  communication  by  signs  with  the 
Frenchmen.  On  the  24th  of  July  Cartier  caused  a  large  white 
cross,  thirty  feet  high,  bearing  an  escutcheon,  on  which  were 
graven  three  fleurs-de-lis^  and  the  words  "  Vive  le  Roi,"  to  be 
planted  at  a  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  When  the  cross 
stood  firm  and  erect,  ho  knelt  on  the  sands  with  his  companions, 
and  prayed  with  clasped  hands.  The  Indians  viewed  these 
proceedings  with  mingled  wonder  and  alarm.  An  old  chief, 
accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  went  on  board  Cartier's  vessel, 
and,  by  signSj  testified  displeasure.  He  would  not  have  been 
easily  pacified  if  he  had  understood  that  the  act  he  had 
witnessed  ti"ansferred  to  a  distant  potentate  all  the  rights  of 
his  people  to  their  country.  The  Frenchmen  set  themselves 
to  amust  the  old  man  and  his  boys.  They  made  the  youths 
doff  their  foul  furs,  and  arrayed  them  in  white  shirts  and 
coloured  woollen  jackets.  Placing  red  bonnets  on  their  heads, 
and  throwing  brass  chains  around  their  necks,  they  pronounced 
their  civilized  attire  complete.  Proud  of  their  gorgeous  array, 
the  simple  I  oys  were  easily  induced  to  remain  on  board  with 
their  kind  friends,  while  their  father  went  on  shore.    Next 
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'  ¥Uwra-d«r\i». — Flowen  of  the  lily,  or 
liis  — the  andent  royal  insignia  of 
France.     Some,  however,  have   sup- 


posed it  to  represent  the  head  of  a 
javelin.  At  the  Revolution  (1789)  it 
wu  superseded  by  the  tricolor  fla^. 
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day  Cartier  sailed  oflf  with  the  two  young  "iavagei,"  as  ♦he 
French  always  called  the  natives.  He  reached  an  island,  whose 
whitish  cliffs  reminded  him  of  a  f'vmiliar  port  in  France,  and 
named  it  L'Assomption.  Along  its  dangerous  and  forbidding 
Bouth-west  coast  he  found  no  safe  shelter  for  his  ships.  The 
clouds  beginning  to  gather  and  the  winds  to  rise,  he  debated 
with  hiscompany  whether,  in  the  face  of  the  threatening  weathor, 
they  should  proceed  further.    They  returned  to  France. 

1 2.  Next  spring  Cartier  was  ready  to  cross  the  Atlantic  again. 
The  report  of  what  he  had  seen  induced  several  gentlemen 

to  accompany  him  as  volunteers.  The  Church  gave  her  1635 
blessing,  and  on  the  16th  of  May,  with  three  vessels,  a.d. 
email  as  river  schooners,  he  set  sail,  full  of  expectation. 
He  was  still  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  way  to  the 
East,  and  of  bringing  back  gold,  lubies,  and  spices,  and  every- 
thing to  delight  the  senses  of  man.  A  furious  storm  overtook 
and  separated  the  vessels  as  they  approached  the  Labrador 
coast.  Uninjured  by  the  buffeting  of  the  storm,  the  tiny 
barques  were  gathered  together  again.  Cartier  sailed  for  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river.  On  the  lOth  of  August  he  cast 
anchor  in  a  bay  on  the  north-western  shore  of  L'Assomption 
Isle.  It  was  the  day  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  this  name  was 
given  to  the  gulf  and  the  river. 

13.  The  adventurers  sailed  past  the  precipitous  and  barren 
rocks  through  whose  chasm  rolled  the  deep  and  gloomy  waters 
of  the  Saguenay ;  past  bold  coast/S  that  now  rose  steep  from  the 
water's  edge,  then  receding,  enclosed  wooded  plain  and  meadow 
lands  within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  They  left  behind  the 
lofty  promontory  of  Cape  Touiment  and  the  difficult  channel 
between  the  mainland  and  the  richly-wooded  "  Isle  de  Coudres." 
Another  island,  whose  vines  and  clustered  grapes  suggested  the 
name  "Isle  of  Bacchus,"  which  divided  the  river  into  two 
channels,  was  soon  seen.  The  red  Indians,  darting  in  their 
canoes  from  the  north  shore  of  the  river,  surrounded  the  vessels. 
They  swarmed  on  board  whooping  and  yelling,  but  with  no 
hostile  intent  Dunnaconna,  the  chief  lord  of  that  country, 
harangued  the  Frenchmen,  and  invited  them  to  visit  his  town. 
With  bread  and  wine  the  "pale  faces"  regaled  thei"  red 
brother's,  pleased  with  their  welcome  to  Canada.    Accompanied 
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by  the  flotilla  of  canoes,  the  French  vesseLi,  threading  the 
northern  channel,  passed  into  thp  broad  basin.  A  lofty  prom- 
ontory of  bare  and  weather-beaten  rock  thrust  itself  into  the 
river,  fitanding  like  a  fortress  raised  by  the  hand  of  Nature  to 
bar  all  hostile  approach.  When  the  scene  in  its  grandeur  burst 
upon  the  Frenchmen,  some  writers  pretend  that  a  Breton 
mariner  exclaimed  **  Quel  bee  " — how  beautiful !  But  others 
are  content  to  derive  the  time-honoured  :aame  Quebec  from  the 
Indian  Kebec,  which  means  a  strait. 

14.  Stadacop^  Dunnaconna's  town,  was  a^^^roached  by 
crossing  a  river  that  Cartier  called  the  St.  Croix,  and  clamber- 
ing up  rocks  until  the  height  on  which  it  was  situated  was 
attained.  While  there,  Cartier  heard  of  Hochelaga,  the 
chief  town  of  the  tribe.  The  Indians  tried  hard  to  dissuade 
him  from  visiting  it,  and  even  sent  three  devils,  messen- 
gers of  their  god  Codougey,  to  threaten  him  with  inevitable 
destruction  if  he  persisted.  But,  in  spite  of  the  well-acted  play, 
Cartier,  with  his  volunteers  and  fifty  sailors  in  the  smallest  of 
his  vessels,  ascended  the  river.  Missing  the  channel  into  Lake 
St.  Peter,  they  were  compelled  to  take  to  their  boats.  It  was 
evening  when  they  approached  the  island  on  which  Hochelaga 
stood.  They  encamped  on  shore,  and  when  the  darkness  came 
the  Indians  lighted  fires  and  dauoed  around  them  in  glee 
through  all  the  night.  The  town  was  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  high  palisades,  constructed  of  trunks  of  trees  set  in  a  triple 
row. 

15;  In  the  morning,  Cartier  and  his  band  (the  leaders  in 
plumed  helmets,  shining  breastplate^^,  and  cuisses  on  their 
thighs)  in  miUtary  pomp,  with  trumpets  sounding  and  colours 
flying,  entered  the  gateway.  As  they  took  position  in  the 
square  around  which  rows  of  long  cabins  were  placed,  women 
and  children  swarmed  out  in  loud  amazement.  Those  noisy 
welcomers  were  thrust  into  the  back-ground,  and  the  warriors 
squatted  themselves  on  their  haunches.  Mats  having  been 
brought  out,  the  chief  Frenchmen  sat  down  in  the  centre  of  a 
grave  and  reverent  throng.  Those  untutored  savages  looked 
up  to  Cartier  as  a  divine  being,  a  touch  of  whose  hand  could 
cure  all  mortal  disease.  Their  old  chief,  paralytic  and  helpleee, 
was  brouj^ht  out  to  be  restored  to  pristine  health  and  strength  *, 
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from  the  cabins  came  forth  the  blind,  the  halt,  and  the  palsied ; 
the  fevered  and  the  sick  were  carried  out  by  their  friends,  ».nd 
laid  down  before  the  Frenchmen.  Looking  corcpaasionately 
upon  the  afflicted  throng,  Cartier  read  aloud  a  portion  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  This  pain- 
ful scene  ended,  gifts  were  distributed — to  the  men  hatchets 
aud  knives,  to  the  women  beads.  Handfuls  of  pewter  rings 
and  little  images  of  Agnus  Dei  were  thrown  into  the  square  to 
be  scrambled  for  by  the  children.  As  the  Frenchmen  repassed 
the  gateway,  the  women  crowded  round  and  tried  to  force  on 
them  unsavoury  articles  of  food,  which  were  courteously  de- 
clined. 

16.  Before  leaving  the  island,  Cartier  ascended  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  on  the  north-west  From  its  height  he  saw  the 
blue  glistening  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  encircling  isle  and 
islet,  flowing  between  lofty  verdurous  heights,  and  the  forest 
spreading  like  a  billowy  ocean  all  aro'jnu.  He  called  it  Mount 
Royal.  It  was  late  in  autumn  when  Cartier  returned  to 
Quebec  In  his  absence  a  rude  fort  had  been  built,  and  he 
determined  to  winter  there.  A  terrible  time  was  passed. 
The  scurvy  attacked  nearly  the  whole  company,  and  killed 
seventy-five.  Fearful  that  the  Indians  would  discover  theii 
weakness,  the  men  were  kept  immured  within  the  fort,  and 
were  told  to  beat  on  its  wooden  walls  with  sticks  as  if  hard  at 
work.  From  a  poor  Indian,  Cartier  learned  that  a  decoction  of 
a  certain  evergreen  was  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  disease. 
This  amedaf  as  the  natives  called  it,  was  the  common  spruce. 
The  Frenchmen  drank  so  copiously  that  they  used  up  a  whole 
tree ;  aod  with  the  best  effect,  for  when  the  spring  came  they 
were  in  health  and  spirits. 

17.  Cartier  resolved  to  return  to  France.  Before  leaving  he 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country.    Instead  of 

gold  and  rubies  he  had  gathered  mica  only,  and  rock  1536 
crystals  from  the  slate  ledges  of  Cape  Diamond.  Such  a.d. 
droEs  was  a  poor  return  for  all  the  expense  and  suffer- 
ing of  his  voyage.  He  wished  to  have  some  living  witnesses 
that  he  had  visited  a  glorious  land,  worth  many  a  sacrifice  to 
convert  and  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith.  He  de- 
termined to  take  back  with  him  some  of  the  natives.     Dunna- 
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conna  and  four  chiefs,  lured  ou  boiird  his  vessel,  wore  boruc 
away  to  France. 

18.  Five  years  elapsed  before  Cartier  again  saw  the  promon- 

tory of  Quebec.     Francis  I.  waa  diswitisfied  at  not  re- 

1540    ceiviug  treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones.     Evil 

A.D.      reports  of  an  unhealthy,  inclement  climate  got  abroad. 

For  a  time  exploration  of  the  Western  Continent  was  dis- 
couraged ;  but  soon  the  King's  interest  revived.  By  letters  patent, 
dated  16th  of  January,  Jean  Fran90is  de  la  Bcche,  Sieur  de 
Boborral,  a  nobleman  of  Picardy,  was  created  Viceroy  and 
Lieutenant-General  of  Canada,  Hochelaga,  Saguenay,  New- 
foundland, Belle  Isle,  Carpent,  Labrador,  and  Baccalaos,and  Lord 
of  Norembfegne.^  Cartier  was  appointed  Captain-General  and 
Master  Pilot  He  was  thus  placed  in  a  secondary  position  over 
an  enterprise  which  he  had  claims  to  lead.  In  his  commission 
of  the  17th  of  October,  it  was  set  forth  that  the  King  had  caused 
certain  natives  to  be  brought  to  France  to  be  instructed,  so 
that  ou  their  return  they  might  be  able  to  induce  their  country- 
men to  embrace  the  true  faith.  This  declaration  reads  like 
Cartier's  justification  for  carrying  off  the  chiefs,  as  it  gives  a 
command  and  a  reason  for  the  act  Unfortunately,  Dunna- 
conna  and  his  brothers  died  before  the  expedition  sailed.  The 
prisons  were  scoured  to  man  the  ships,  and  fifty  convicts  were 
hauled  on  board. 

19.  There  was  some  delay  at  St.  Male.    The  King,  growing 

impatient,  commanded  Cartier  to  sail  with  the  five 

1641    ships  that  were  ready.     He  departed  on  the  23rd  of 

A.D.     May.     When  the  French  fleet  appeared  off  the  Isle 

of  Bacchus  no  canoes,  filled  with  gleeful  Indians, 
darted  out  from  the  shores  to  welcome  them.  The  savages 
of  Stadacon^  had  learned  to  distrust  their  kidnapping  visitors. 
They  did  not  show  open  hostility.  They  listened  quietly 
when  told  that  Dunnaconna  was  dead,  but  that  the  other 
chiefs  had  married  and  were  living  in  state  in  France.  The 
whole  truth  was  too  harsh  to  be  told.  The  old  feeling  of 
trust  and  cordiality  had  vanished.  Cartier  determined  to 
move  up  the  river  and  make  a  settlement  on  the  height  at 


'  NoreinJ)igue. — Lands  on  tho  PentagoSt  or  Penobscot,  and  near  itn  moiith. 


CARTIERB  LAST  DAY8. 


Iti  month. 


Cap  Rouge.  Two  fort*  were  built,  one  at  the  ■timtnit,  another 
at  the  foot  A  gully  ran  down  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  up 
it  a  road  of  communication  was  cut.  This  place  was  called 
Oharlesboorg  Royal.  The  cold  weather  came  upon  tlio  in- 
habiUiuts  soon  after  the  work  was  completed.  The  (;loom  of 
the  darkeuiug  days  fell  upon  their  spirits.  Their  experience 
of  the  winter  must  have  been  bitter.  On  the  return  of  spring 
they  abandoned  their  forts  and  left  the  country. 

20.  Sieur  de  Roberval  did  not  leave  Rochelle*  until  the  16th 
of  April.    He  put  into  a  harbour.  Saint  Jean,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Newfoundland.      Soon   after,  to   his    1542 
utter  amazement,  his  Maater  Pilot  entered  with  his      a.d. 
five  vessels.     He  commanded  him  to  return  to  Canada ; 

but  Cartier,  quietly  disobeying  the  order,  sailed  away  under 
cover  of  night  to  France.  Thus  ended  the  laft  known 
voyage  of  the  Breton  mariner,  in  disgust,  disjippointment,  and 
(liaatfection.  He  had  failed  to  discover  a  route  to  the  rich 
East;  but  he  had  found  Canada  on  his  way.  He  lived  for 
many  years  in  his  seignorial  mansion  at  Limoilu.  There  he 
wrote  an  account  of  his  voyages,  which  kept  alive  l  ho  knowledge 
of  the  countries  he  had  visited,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure 
in  kindred  minds.  A  cloud  of  doubt  rests  over  his  hist  voy- 
age. It  is  said  that  the  Kiug  sent  him  out  to  endeavour 
to  Jiscertain  the  fate  of  De  Roberval.  Whatever  else  is  doubt- 
ful, it  is  certain  that  the  enterprise  of  that  nobleman  failed 
disastrously.  He  built  a  spacious  fort  above  the  siti  of 
Charlesbourg,  but  could  not  defend  it  against  cold,  famine,  and 
disease.  His  convict  settlers  grew  mutinous.  Terrible  scenes 
were  enacted  throughout  the  winter  of  1542  within  that  fort 
by  the  frozen  St.  Lawrence,  over  which  the  curtiin  of  oblivion 
had  better  be  dropped. 

21.  The  spirit  of  discovery  grew  languid  in  France.    1676 
The  mania  of  finding  a  north-west  passage  to  India      a.d. 
spread  m  England.    Martin  Frobisher^  explored  the 

*  Roekelle. — A  fortified  sea-port  on 
the  west  coast  of  France,  95  miles  north 
of  Bordeaux. 

*  Martin  Frobiaher.—  A  famous  ex- 
plorer and  naval  hero  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.    The  object  of  his  first  expedi- 
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tion  was  to  search  for  a  north-west 
passage.  He  took  part  in  the  action 
with  the  Spanish  Armada,  1588 ;  and 
was  killed  in  assaulting  a  fort  neor 
Brest  (in  France)  in  15G4.  He  was  a 
native  of  Yorkshire. 


Si 


MARTIM  rROniSIIRR. 


*iH 


coAfitH    of    litibnulor    aiul    Urocnliuui  ;    'liHcovercd    tho    capo 
wlii(  h  ho  called  Elizabeth's   Fortilaiul,  and  the  stvaiU  whioh 
War  hifi  name;  aud  gathereil  a  ((uautity  of  mien,  uuder  the 
iiuj)reH«iou  that  it  wuh  the  preciouH  iiiotal.     Two  yeam  later, 
FrnbiHhor,  coininan<ling  an  ex{HHUtion  of  fifteen  Hhifw, 
1678   «ail<Ml  ag.iiii  to  find  titc  north-wuHt  paHWige,  but  brought 
A.D.      back  niin  only  ou  the  heads  of  thoHo  who  )uul  adven- 
tured their  means  to  fit  it  out.     Strange,  chimerical 
idcjw,  filled  tilt   Muagination  of  the  first  explorers.    The  immetli- 
ate  results  of  their  voyages  appear  to  have  been  mlHorable,  but 
mighty  coUHCipiences  followed  upon  them. 


EARLY  DISCOVKKBUM  AND  EXPLOKATIUNS. 

^  »Qrt  22.  Five  years  later  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert*  took 
possession,  by  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the 
Island  of  Newfoundland,  and  formed  a  settlement  on 


A.D. 


*  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. — Born  at 
Partmonth  (LeyonihirA)  1539.  He  was 
half-brother  of  Sir  WsiUir  Ralegh,  who 


had  accompanied  him  in  an  earlier 
voyage  to  A  merica  Gilbert  pnbliihed  a 
DiscourM  en  the  North- West  Passage. 


8IR  HUMPHREY  QILnEHT. 


M 


the  harbour  of  St.  John's.  But  he  fiiilcd  to  reach  any  part  of 
the  inaiulund  of  America.  On  hJH  return  to  KuglAiid  he  wa« 
caught  in  a  furiouH  Htorm.  Ah  hiM  couHort  vchhuI  hcU(1(1u«1  |Ni8t 
him,  Sir  Humphroy  cried  out,  *'  Ue  not  afruiil  ;  Heaven  is  at 
near  hy  water  ati  t»y  land."  At  midnight  hiu  \iK\*>  barque 
foundered  with  all  on  board.  The  KngliHh  nearer  ascended 
the  great  river  St.  Lawrence  in  the  conrae  of  any  of  their 
voyages  of  orploration.  To  tiie  French  l)elong8  the  honour  of 
discovering  and  founding  "  Canada." 

23.  There  haa  been  considerable  controversy  over  the  deriva- 
tion of  that  name.  Some  writers  pretend  that  the  Spaniards 
preceded  the  French,  and  disappointed  at  finding  no  gold  in 
the  country,  exclaimed  contemptuously,  "  Aca  nada " — here  is 
nothing.  Others  hold  that  Canada  is  a  modification  of  the 
Algonquin  word  Kauata,  "  a  cluster  of  cabins,"  a  town.  What- 
ever its  derivation,  Canada  Hounds  grandly  to  the  ear,  and  is 
a  name  that  suggests  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  great  country. 


QirnTioNs. — 1.  Who  are  said  to  have 
discovered  America  lung  t>ef ore  (Colum- 
bus f  Oive  some  account  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Biami.  What  names  did 
the  Northmen  give  to  these  districts? 

2.  What  was  the  great  glory  of  Colum- 
bus? What  islands  was  he  supposed 
to  have  reached?  What  mistake  ttience 
arose? 

S.  What  effects  did  his  discovery 
pro<lucef  Whom  did  it  fill  with  re- 
gret? 

4.  Who  obtained  Henry's  permission 
to  fit  out  an  expedition f  What  country 
•Mil  the  Cabots  hoyte  to  reach  ? 

6  Give  an  account  of  their  voyage. 
On  what  ground  did  Henry  V'l.  claim 
poosession  of  North  America? 

Q.  After  whom- was  America  named? 
Through  what  rnror  ? 

7  When  did  Sebastian  Cabot  malce 
another  voyage  of  discovery?  Whai 
did  be  find  near  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton  ?  What  were  these  islands 
then  called? 

8.  What  were  the  consequences  of 
Kngland  and  France  meeting  in  the 
field  of  American  discovery?  Vtrho 
took  possession  of  islands  in  th«  Oulf  of 
St.  Lawrence? 


0.  On  what  did  the  French  claim  to 
the  possession  of  the  North  American 
Continent  rest?  Whose  service  did 
Verazsani  enter?  What .' '  said  in  the 
account  of  his  voyage?  Describe  the 
termination  of  his  voyage. 

10.  When  did  Cartier  oroM  the 
ocean?  Where  did  he  sail  after  malting 
the  coast  of  Labrador?  Where  did  ha 
first  cast  anchor  ? 

11.  What  ceremony  was  performed 
at  the  Bay  of  Penouil?  What  trick 
was  played  on  the  sons  of  an  old  chief 
who  visited  the  ship? 

12.  Who  accompanied  Cartlnr  on  his 
second  voyage?  What  hope  buoyed 
him  up  ?  What  was  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  St.  Lawrence? 

13.  Where  did  the  adventurers  next 
sail  ?  What  chief  invited  them  to  visit 
his  town?  What  different  accounts 
are  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
"Quebec"? 

14.  How  was  Stadacont  reached? 
From  what  did  the  Indians  try  to  dis- 
suade the  adventurers  ?  What  occurred 
when  they  landed  at  Hochelaga? 

15.  How  was  Cartier  regarded  by  tlie 
Indians?  What  painful  scene  occurred 
in  the  square  of  the  town  ? 
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19  Whar*  did  C«rtl«r  fo  tiiir»ra 
lnArlnc  lh«  UUml  f  Whkt  wm  rraolvad 
on  wh«n  he  r«turn«d  to  QutilMc7  Vtt\m 
what  (1I<1  thtf  niAn  nvttnt  MTtrelx  f 
How  war*  ihay  cured  7 

17.  Whan  did  C«rtlar  return  to 
PranoaT  What  eipaotatlnna  war*  dla- 
appointfld?  Whom  did  h«j  take  with 
him?    Why* 

18.  Wheo  0»»  the  next  eipeditinn 
nndertakon  T  Under  whoa*  command  f 
In  what  position  waa  (.'artier.'  What 
waa  the  fate  of  the  Indiana  taken  to 
France?  How  were  the  nhipa  for  the 
new  expedition  manned? 

19  How  were  the  Frenchmen  received 
on  their  return  to  the  Ht  Lawrence? 
What  bad    dettroyod    the    foollog  of 


cordiality?  Wliara  did  the  Pranch- 
man  aixin**  the  winter?  What  did  they 
do  on  the  return  of  aprinir  ? 

20  Whire  did  Caitlcr  meet  Da 
Koberval?  How  did  hia  expedition 
end  ,'  How  did  he  r>ccupy  the  remaindi^r 
of  hIa  daya  ?  What  waa  the  f^ta  of  Da 
RoberTai's  enterpriaa  ? 

21.  Wlio  waa  the  next  to  explore  the 
Labrador  eoaat  ?  What  led  Frobisher 
thither?  H(»w  many  voyaxea  did  ha 
wake  to  the  weat  ?     With  what  roaulta  ? 

22.  What  did  OlItMrt  accomplish  ? 
What  waa  hU  fate  ?  What  did  none  of 
the  Kngllah  explorera  do? 

28.  What  different  explanatiopa  are 
Riren  of  the  origin  of  iba  name 
"C»n»dtt"? 


!    i 


MAP  SnOWINO  I.OCATIOJ4  Of  INDIAN  FAMILIIM. 

The  dotted  line  ahowt  the  extent  of  the  Province  of  Qufbee  in  177 k. 


TlIK  FliUtT  I'KUI'LIMU  OV  AMKKIC'A. 


CHAFfER  III. 
THE  UfDIAK  TRIBES. 


Tha  llrai  peopiliiff  of  Ain«rIciA. 

Tli«  thr«M  InilUn  "  Kkinilles." 

T>ip  I  iquimiiiii  k'xl  HavAiuinU 

li<)c»tl»n  uf  the  Algnn(|Ulii  Trlboa, 

The  llurnnt  or  Wjkndoii. 

The  Ir(N|ii()U. 

InilUn  CliMTActcrUtict. 


Their  conitrnntirn  tkiU. 
Dr«M— WMnpunk 
Occii|i»tl(in«  i»nd  Ainuaomi^ntft 
Pmlilon  of  tho  Wonien. 
Form  of  Oorsrnmflnt 
Hu|wriilUlnnit ;  nllRloua  Dollef. 
Th«lr  |)r«iKJiit  tUlo. 


1.  TiiRRR  lion  been  a  grt^ni  d«nl  of  npecnlation  over  the  qnes- 
tinn,  "How  was  the  New  World  peopled?"  Ing<*tuou0 
theories  have  been  niiHtMl  only  to  Ik;  rcfiitt'tl.  Bold  authors 
have  maiutained  that  Peru  was  identical  with  Ophir,*  "  the 
laud  of  gold  ; "  that  the  Antilles  were  the  ancioDt  iHles  of 
the  lleH)K;rideM.'''  It  is  a  diuputed  point  whether  America 
w.'ia  found  by  accident,  by  ships  having  been  driven  on  it« 
coiists  by  violent  winds,  or  by  free  emigration  from  Europe  and 
Auia.  The  learned  men  oi  many  countries  in  Europe  have 
claimed  for  their  countrymen  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
lirBt  who  passeu  over  to  tho  Western  Continent.  Theorist* 
have  given  free  rein  to  their  imagination  in  answering  tho 
question,  "  How  wtis  the  New  World  peopled  ?"  Theophrastus 
i'aracelsus,^  a  philoHO})her  of  Zurich,  solved  it  to  his  own  satis- 
faction by  asserting  that  each  hemisphere  had  an  Adam  and 
Eve.    Such  ypeculations,  however,  need  not  detain  lis. 

2.  At  the  time  when  the  French  began  to  settle  in  Canada 
(using  that  name  in  its  present  wide  geographical  sense),  there 
were  several  distinct  Indian  "families,"*  who  were  sparsely 


'  Ophir. — A  country,  rcpeatodly  men- 
tioned in  tho  Old  Testament,  to  which 
the  shipa  of  Solomon  traded.  It  was 
famous  for  Its  gold.  The  "gold  of 
Ophir"  was  proverbially  the  finest  gold 
(see  Ps.  xlv.  9).  Various  conclusions 
liave  been  arrived  at  regarding  its 
locality.  Some  interpreters  have  placed 
it  in  the  East  Indies,  others  in  Africa, 
and  others  in  Arabia. 


'^  Hesperidea. — A  poetical  name  for 
the  islantls  of  the  West ;  just  as  first 
Italy  and  then  Spain  were  called  Hes- 
p«ri& 

'  Paraeelsui. — ▲  famous  physician 
and  chemist.  He  was  the  first  to  malte 
use  of  mercury  and  opium  as  medicinea. 
Bom  1493,  died  1641. 

*  Indian  '  '/anHlie$.  "—For  their  loca^ 
tion,  see  Map,  p,  86. 
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S3  THE  THREE  INDIAN  FAMILIES. 

epread  over  its  vast  extent.  The  chief  were  the  Siouz,  the 
Algonquin,  and  the  Huron  or  Wyandot.  The  Indians  of 
Newfoundlan(#  were  a  race  distinct  from  tJiose  of  Canada ; 
they  were  Esquimaux — eaters  of  raw  fle^h — from  the  desolate 
and  sterile  regions  of  Labrador.  They  were  ferocious  and 
inhospitable.     Many  had  white  complexions  and  flaxen  hair. 

3.  Several  tribes,  also  of  distinct  origin,  called  collectively  by 
the  French  Savannois,  from  the  low,  marshy,  ill-wooded 
country  they  inhabited,  dwelt  along  the  southern  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay.  They  adored  the  Sun,  and  devoured  liuniau 
flesh,  and  lived  in  squalid  misery.  On  the  western  shore  of  the 
bay  lived  a  tribe  to  whom  the  sobriquet  "  Plats  cotes  de  chieu" 
— Dogribs — was  given. 

4.  Each  of  these  great  families  was  divided  into  numerous 
tribes  and  sub-tribes.  The  Sioux,  eastern  and  western,  dwelt 
south-west  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  region  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  by  the  Hiver  Assiniboine,  and 
Lake  Winnipeg.  They  were  lees  warlike  than  the  other  two 
families. 

5.  The  ^Vigonquins  were  spread  along  the  northern  shores  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf,  and  of  the  Biiy 
of  Fundy,  and  from  Maine  to  Virginia.  They  were  found  also 
along  the  courae  of  the  River  Ottawa,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

6.  From  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Sagu^nay  to  Quebec 
were  scattered  several  tribes  of  Algonquin  blood, — the  Bersia- 
mites,  Papinachois,  Montagnais,  and  Neskapees.  The  Atti- 
camigues,  or  White  Fish,  dwelt  about  the  sources  of  the  Three 
Rivers.  The  Ottawas  claimed  to  be  lords  of  the  grand 
northern  river  ;  and  various  tribes  of  Beavers,  Bullheads,  and 
Sorcerers  pitched  their  wigwams  by  lakes  Temiscaming  and 
Nipissing,  and  on  the  islands  Allumette  and  Calumet.  The 
Cristinilaux,  or  Crees,  noted  for  their  volubility  of  tongue  and 
vivacity  of  manner,  dwelt  in  the  region  between  the  south- 
western shores  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Lake  Winnipeg.  At  Sault 
de  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  neck  of  country  between  lakes  Superior 
and  Huron,  dwelt  the  Ojibaways  and  Ghippewas,  called 
Salteurs  by  the  French.  In  the  regions  around  Lake  Michigan 
there  were  many  tribes,  the  chief  being  the  Pottawattamies,  the 
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Sacs,  the  Ottigamies  or  Foxes,  the  Kickapoos,  and  Mascoutins. 
The  Abenaquis,  of  Algonquin  lineage,  occupied  the  territory 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  rivers  St.  Francis  and 
Chaudiere  and  the  northern  part  of  Maine.  Under  the  general 
name  Abenaquis,  or  St.  John  Indians,  some  writers  include  the 
MiUcetes  (or  Etchemins),  whose  wigwams  were  pitched  along 
the  rivers  Trois  Pistoles,  Restigouche,  Miramichi,  and  St.  John  ; 
the  Micmacs  (Souriquois  or  Salt-water  Men),  who  were  spread 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Gaspd,  and 
who  were  found  on  the  isles  and  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  St.  Croix  River,  and  ail  over 
the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  also  the  Canibas,  who  dwelt  in 
the  country  watered  by  the  Penobscot  River.  There  were 
several  Algonquin  tribes  in  the  New  England  States — the 
Pequods,  Narragansetts,  and  others — who  sorely  plagued  the 
Puritan  Fathers.^ 

7.  The  Hurons  of  Canada  occupied  the  territory  between  the 
lakpd  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  The  principal  tribe  lived  in 
what  is  now  called  Simcoe  County.  They  were  a  settled, 
agricultural  people,  unlike  the  Algonquins,  who  were  hunters 
and  fishers,  who  were  continually  shifting  their  camps  as  the 
game  grew  scarce,  and  who  were  often  reduced  to  the  direst 
distress.  At  the  south-eastern  extremit}*  of  Lake  Huron  Jived 
the  Tionnates  or  Tobacco  Indians ;  on  the  isthmus  between 
lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  the  Attinanchrons  or  the  Neutral 
Nations  ;  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Eries  or 
Cats. 

8.  The  most  powerful  members  of  the  Huron  family  were  the 
Iroquois ;  a  name  given  to  them  by  the  French,  and  derived 
from  the  word  "hiro," — I  have  said, — with  which  they  invariably 
finished  their  speeches.  Among  the  Indian  tribes  they  were 
known  as  the  Hodenosaunee,  "the  people  of  the  long  house  ;" 
they  proudly  tcr.  led  themselves  Ougonhouse,  "the  men  sur- 
passing all  others."    Of  all  the  savages  of  North  America  they 


'  The  PuHtixn  Fathers. — The  name 
"  Puritan"  was  first  given,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  dis- 
senters from  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  who  aimed  at  greaLer  purity 
of  doctrine,  of  worship,  and  of   life, 


than  prevailed  within  the  Church. 
The  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  who  founded 
the  first  of  the  New  England  States  iu 
1620,  were  Puritans  who  had  been 
driven  from  England  bj  persecution  in 
the  reign  of  James  I. 
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were  the  most  warlike  and  astute.  They  were  divided  into  five 
tribes  or  cantons ;  whence  they  were  called  the  Five  Nations.^ 
Their  bourgades  or  villages  were  situated  between  the  Mohawk 
Kiver  in  the  east  and  the  Genessee  in  the  west,  in  the  following 
order : — Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onoudagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas. 
They  claimed  the  territory  which  is  now  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  position  of  the  long  house  of  the 
Iroquois  enabled  them  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  west  by 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  Canada  by  Lake  Champlaiu  and  the 
River  Richelieu.  They  were  placed  between  the  French  and 
the  English.  The  Five  Nations  were  united  into  one  con- 
federacy ;  but  each  nation  was  in  a  great  measure  independent, 
and  made  war  and  peace  on  its  own  account.  The  Iroquois 
were  thus  a  very  difficult  people  to  deal  with.  The  French 
might  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Senecas  on  the  west,  while 
the  Mohawks  on  the  east  carried  on  war  from  Montreal  to 
Quebec. 

9.  The  Iroquois  were  divided  into  eight  claus — the  "Wolf, 
Bear,  Beaver,  Tortoise,  Snipe,  Deer,  Heron,  Hawk.  The  tie  of 
clanship  ran  through  the  whole  Five  Nations  ;  thus,  a  Mohawk 
wolf  was  connected  with  the  wolves  of  all  the  other  tribes.  The 
figure  of  a  wolf,  or  bear,  and  so  on,  was  the  emblem  or  totem  of 
the  clan.  It  was  tattooed  on  every  clansman's  body  ;  it  was  the 
signature  of  a  chief  to  a  treaty.  The  relation  of  clanship  existed 
among  other  Indian  tribes,  but  among  the  Iroquois  the  bond 
was  strongest. 

10.  Early  French  voyagers  said  that  to  see  one  Indian  was  to 
see  all ;  but  close  observers  among  the  Jesuit  missionarie  >oiiu 
that  there  were  great  distinctions  between  the  people  c  ' ; 
different  families.  They  called  the  Hurons  the  "  Doblemo.'.  " 
the  Algonquinsthe  "  burghers/'  and  the  tribes  of  the  Saguenay 
the  "  peasants "  of  the  wilderness.  The  reddish  tawny  skin, 
the  coarse  black  hair,  the  smooth,  beardless  face,  the  high  cheek 
bones,  were  common  to  all.  They  were,  o  j  the  whole,  a  race  of 
robust  men,  often  of  tall  stature,  sometimes  of  majestic  propor- 
tions.   Their  carriage  was  easy  and  dignified^     Notwithstand- 
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^  The  Five  Natima.— When  the  Tus-  I  did  in  1717),  tliey  were  called  "  The  Sis 
caroras  Joined  the  Iroquois  (which  they  I  Nations." 
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iug  uQcleau  living  and  tilthy  personal  habits,  they  had  Bound 
constitutions,  and  were  free  from  many  of  the  diseases  incident 
to  civilization.  They  had  no  idea  of  restraining  their  animal 
appetites  ;  while  food  lasted  they  ate  voraciously,  then  they 
tightened  their  l)elts  and  fasted.  Experience  of  dire  distress 
never  taught  them  to  husband  their  stores. 

11.  Their  intellectual  powers  were  good  ;  their  perception 
was  keen,  their  memory  exceedingly  retentive,  their  judgment 
just,  their  wit  and  imagination  lively.  They  made  their 
way  through  the  trackless  forest  as  easily  as  a  denizen  of  a 
city  walks  its  streeta  They  had  no  written  language,  no 
books ;  the  traditions  of  the  past  were  handed  down  orally. 
Their  best  orators  displayed  true  eloquence  :  when  they  spoke 
they  seemed  absorbed  in  their  subject,  they  went  direct  to  the 
point,  and  used  just  and  striking  imagery.  TJiie  Indians  paid 
willing  homage  to  superior  merit.  They  could  be  faithful  and 
devoted  friends  to  those  who  commanded  their  esteem,  but  they 
were  not  easily  deceived  by  mere  professions. 

12.  In  the  Indian  character  there  were  some  strange  contra- 
dictions. Vicious  as  wild  beasts,  they  yet  displayed  qualities 
tliat  did  honour  to  human  nature.  Fierce  in  war,  pitiless  and 
atrociously  cruel  to  the  prisoners  whom  they  doomed  to  death, 
they  were  in  social  life  very  free  from  hatred,  envy,  jealousy. 
No  one,  while  food  lasted,  was  allowed  to  want ;  and  their 
adopted  prisoners  were  treated  like  their  own  people.  In  an 
Indian  community  every  one  did  pretty  much  what  seemed 
good  in  one's  own  eyes  ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  humour ' 
and  forbearance  shown.  But  discord  entered  the  cabins  of  this 
careless  people  when  the  traders  introduced  the  fell  "fire- 
water." Under  their  many  aiiiictions  they  were  very  patient ; 
the  most  dreadful  tortures  they  often  bore  calmly. 

13.  The  Indians  displayed  little  constructive  skill.  The 
wigwams  of  the  wandering  tribes  were  mere  sticks  driven  into 
the  ground  and  covered  with  sheets  of  bark.  The  cabins  of 
the  stationary  tribes  were  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  long  and 
thirty  feet  high.  They  were  formed  by  driving  two  parallel 
rows  of  saplings  into  the  ground,  and  bending  them  until  they 
formed  an  arch  overhead  ;  the  outside  was  covered  with  thick 
sheets  of  bark.     Sometimes  a  low  mud  wall  was  built  around 
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tlie  cabin.  Several  families  lived  in  one  house,  which  was 
divided  into  compartments  like  a  stable.  The  fires  were  lighted 
in  a  line  in  the  centre.  A  number  of  houses  of  this  description 
formed  a  bourgade,  which  was  generally  situated  on  a  rising 
ground  by  the  side  of  a  lake  or  river.  It  was  surrounded  by 
lofty  palisades,  often  set  in  a  triple  row.  The  outer  rows  were 
planted  in  the  ground  in  a  sloping  direction  till  they  met  and 
crossed  at  the  top  ;  the  middle  row  was  set  upright ;  and  the 
whole  were  firmly  braced  together.  Galleries,  suppliea  at 
different  points  with  magazines  of  stones,  ran  along  the  pali- 
sades on  the  inside  and  near  the  top.  There  was  also  a  gutter, 
by  means  of  which  the  waters  of  the  adjacent  river  or  lake  were 
poured  down  on  the  fires  that  a  foe  might  enkindle  without. 

14.  The  dress  of  the  Indians  was  suitable  to  a  climate  of 
alternate  cold  and  heat.  In  winter  they  wore  the  skins  of  wild 
animals,  which  they  had  the  art  of  making  pliable  and  soft. 
In  summer  the  warriors  generally  dispensed  with  clothing 
altogether,  and  rubbed  their  bodies  with  malodorous  oil  as  a 
preservative  against  mosquito  bites.  They  tattooed  on  their 
faces  the  forms  of  beasts,  birds,  and  plants.  On  their  war 
excursions  they  painted  themselves  in  startling  colours,  in  order 
to  strike  terror  into  the  foe,  and  sometimes  to  hide  their  own 
fear. 

15.  The  Indians  wore  their  hair  in  many  fantastic  fashions. 
Sometimes  they  dressed  it  so  that  it  bristled  up  on  one  side  and 
remained  flattened  down  in  plaits  on  the  other,  or  they  left  it 
to  hang  straight  down  to  their  ears  and  eyebrows,  or  gathered 
it  up  in  the  form  of  a  crown.  Sometimes  they  shaved  their 
heads,  leaving  only  the  long  scalp-lock.  The  warriors  often 
oiled  it  and  powdered  it  with  swan-down.  On  their  heads  they 
placed  the  plumes  of  rare  birds  and  tufts  of  dyed  hair.  Around 
their  necks  they  wore  collars  of  bears'  claws,  eagles'  talons,  roe- 
bucks' hoofs,  and  the  paws  and  teeth  of  other  wild  animals. 
The  women  neither  adorned  their  heads  nor  dressed  their  hair. 

16.  Wampum  was  an  article  of  immense  value  to  an  Indian. 
It  was  made  of  fine,  beautifully  tinted  sea-shells,  which  were 
formed  into  beads.  Strung  upon  threads,  these  beads  were 
worked  into  necklaces,  collars,  and  belts.  Wampum  was  the 
chief  ornament  and  all  the  riches  of  the  wumeu.    It  was  the 
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od\j  money  of  the  couutry.  No  important  speech  wiis  made, 
uo  treaty  was  ratified,  without  the  presentation  of  wampum 
belts.  These  belts,  worked  into  various  mnemonic  designs,  were 
the  or^ly  records  of  war  and  treaties. 

17.  War,  hunting,  and  fishing  were  the  chief  occupitiona 
of  the  Indian  men.  They  built  the  cabins  and  fortifications ; 
they  made  the  implements  of  battle  and  the  chase.  Before 
European  traders  supplied  them  with  the  rifle,  their  pkincipal 
weapons  were  the  bow  and  arrows,  spears  tipped  with  points  of 
various  designs,  the  round-headed  club  of  hard  wood,  the  toma- 
hawk, hatchet,  and  scalping-knife,  made  of  stone  and  shell 
sharpened  with  infinite  labour,  and  easily  dulled.  The  intro- 
duction of  steel  weapons  saved  them  much  work,  and  put  mora 
deadly  arms  into  their  hands.  They  framed  the  light  and 
elegant  birch  canoe  ;  they  made  threads  and  cords,  and  wove 
the  fishing  nets ;  they  carved  in  curious  fashion  the  heads  of 
the  calumets  or  pipes,  and  ornamented  the  stems  with  coloured 
plumes  of  various  designs. 

18.  Among  the  Huron  nations  the  women  were,  in  theory, 
the  fountain  of  all  authority.  The  chiefs  were  their  representa- 
tives. But,  in  practice,  they  were  not  consulted  on  public 
affairs.  When  a  woman  entered  the  marriage  state,  her  life  was 
a  course  of  perpetual  drudgery.  The  squaw  was  the  slave  of 
her  husband.  She  performed  all  the  hard  work,  tilling  the 
soil  and  bringing  in  the  fire-wood.  When  the  harvest  was 
ripe,  the  warriors  condescended  to  bestir  themselves,  and  aided 
the  women  in  gathering  it  in.  The  mothers  nursed  their 
children  with  tenderest  care.  Through  infancy  and  youth  the 
parents  bestowed  the  greatest  aflFection  on  their  offspring. 

19.  The  Indians  had  some  amusements.  They  were  inveterate 
gamblers.  They  played  matches  with  bat  and  ball.  Baggiat- 
way,  "la  crosse,"  is  now  a  national  game  among  Canadians. 
They  held  numerous  festivals,  both  for  ceremony  and  pleasure. 
The  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  monotonous  notos  of  the  chicka- 
houe  (a  gourd  filled  with  pebbles)  were  continually  heard  in  an 
Indian  village. 

20.  The  medicine  men  and  conjurors  were  persons  of  the 
greatest  importance.  They  pretended  to  the  possession  of 
supernatural  powers.    They  had  some  knowledge  of  the  virtue 
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of  sLinple?,'*  and  cured  wounds  by  the  applicatioD  of  the  juice  of 
ceitain  herbs.  They  often  oet  fractured  limbs  with  success. 
For  coldp,  fevers,  and  inflammation  they  prescribed  sweating 
baths.  But  they  joined  to  their  medical  and  Hurgical  practice 
the  most  ridiculous  mummeries,  and  sanctioned  the  most  revolt- 
ing and  indecent  customs. 

21.  The  Indians  had  a  <lefined  form  of  government.  They 
held  the  republican  doctrine  that  all  men  are  equal  ;  but  they 
were  aristocratic  so  far  that  they  chose  the  best  men  to  be  their 
leaders.  The  Algonquins  elected  their  chief.  Among  the 
Hurons  the  dignity  was  hereditary,  but  its  descent  was  by  the 
woman's  side.  When  a  chief  died  his  eldest  son  did  not  succeed 
him,  but,  it  might  be,  a  brother  of  his  mother,  or  a  son  of  his 
sister.  Among  the  Five  Nations  the  chief  bore  the  name  of 
Alilatho,  and  tho  dignity  was  hereditary  in  one  family  of  the 
Onondagas.  The  great  council-house  of  the  confederacy  was 
situated  in  the  chief  bourgade  of  that  nation.  Among  tho 
Micmacs  the  chief  was  elective,  and  they  generally  chose  the 
warrior  who  had  the  largest  family,  and  to  him  they  paid 
tribute. 

22.  The  power  of  the  chief  wfis  not  despotic.  He  derived  no 
revenue  from  his  office.  He  held  no  paiticular  state.  He  led 
by  advice  and  persuasion,  and  not  by  force.  He  had  a  body  of 
counsellors,  sachems,  chosen  from  the  heads  of  families,  who 
guarded  the  public  treasure,  and  without  whose  advice  he  could 
do  nothing.  Ihere  were  also  a  body  of  ancients,  men  of  mature 
age,  and  a  crowd  of  warriors,  comprising  all  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  who  had  a  voice  in  all  public  matters.  The  Indians  had 
thus  their  governor,  executive  and  legislative  councils,  and 
general  assembly ;  responsible  government,  in  fact,  but  in  a 
rude  form. 

23.  The  Indians  were  the  slaves  of  superstition.  They  be- 
lieved that  they  were  surrounded  by  good  and  evil  spirits.  All 
nature  to  them  was  animate.  The  roar  of  the  cataract,  the 
brawling  of  the  stream,  the  howling  of  the  angry  wind  or  the 
sighing  of  the  gentle  breeze,  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
betokened  to  them  the  presence  of  spirits — Manitous  and 


'  Simples.  —  Medicinal   plants.     So 
called  beoanse  each  plant  is  believed  to 


have  a  special  virtue,  which  it  exerts 
without  its  being  compounded. 
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OldeB.    Tliey  were  given  to  feticism — the  worahip  of  inanimate 
olijecta,  plants,  aiad  stonea. 

24.  It  hap  })«eu  asserted,  that,  l)ef  )re  the  advent  of  Chrifttian 
miasionaries,  the  Indians  professed  belief  in  one  God  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  said  that  they  received  from  their 
nucestors  no  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  there  was  no  word  in 
their  language  that  expressed  his  name.  Some  of  the  Indian 
tribes  spoke  of  the  Great  Spirit.  When  pressed  to  explain 
what  were  the  attributes  of  this  Being,  they  showed  by  their 
puerile  notions  that  they  had  no  conception  whatever  of  one 
(}od.  The  legends  in  which  some  writers — anxious  to  prove 
that  the  Indians  were  the  descendants  of  the  Hebrews — profess 
to  see  distortions  of  the  scriptural  accounts  of  t  o  creation,  the 
fall  of  man,  the  deluge,  are  in  the  last  degree  confused  and 
ridiculous. 

25.  Among  the  Algonquins,  Messou,  the  Great  Hare,  was 
(he  Supreme  Spirit.  He  formed  the  earth  out  of  a  grain  of  sand 
brought  up  fro.n  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  men  from  the 
bodies  of  dead  animals.  Areskoud,  the  God  of  War,  wfis  held 
by  the  Hurons  to  be  the  Supreme  Being.  The  Indians  believed 
ill  the  immortality  of  men  and  animals.  Heaven  to  them  was 
an  improved  eaiih,  a  happy  hunting-ground,  where  game  was 
always  plentiful,  and  wheie  an  eternal  spring  reigned  ;  where 
want,  misery,  and  pain  were  unknown  ;  where  the  warrior  was 
rewarded  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  foes  he  had  vanquished 
iu  battl' .  The  Indian  was  sunk  in  the  lethargy  of  savage 
ignorauct!.  He  was  excessively  indolent,  and  scorned  what  he 
(lid  not  understand.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  accounted  for  their  operation  by  some  ridiculous 
fable. 

26.  An  account  of  the  aborigines  of  Canada  may  fitly  close 
with  a  statement  of  their  present  condition.  They  are  now  only 
a  remnant  of  a  people,  never  very  numerous.  Fragments  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Montagnais,  Bersiamites,  and  Neskapees  in  north- 
eastern Quebec,  and  of  the  Abenaquis  of  the  rivers  St.  Francis 
and  Bdcancour,  still  occupy  portions  of  their  old  hunting-grounds. 
The  descendants  of  the  Christian  Iroquois,  who  were  in  1671 
settled  first  at  Madelaine  Prairie,  then  at  Sault  St.  Louis,  under 
the  care  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpicius,  are  still  found  at  the 
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Utter  plaro,  now  commonly  called  Cau^hnawaf^  The  remains 
of  other  tribes  occupy  luiuU  in  Manitoulin  and  other  islands  of 
Lake  Huron.  Bands  of  Ojibawaya,  Chippewaa,  Ottawas,  and 
Hurons  are  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country  east  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  in  Walpole  Island  in  Lake  St.  Clair.  The  Moravian* 
0()ttlement  of  Delawares  is  located  on  the  River  Tliames  in  that 
district.  The  "  Six  Nations"  have  lands  on  the  Grand  River  in 
Brant  county,  whither,  in  1784,  after  the  Var  of  Independence, 
they  were  removed  by  the  Britiah  Government.  Bands  of 
Iroquois,  Ottawas,  and  Nipissings  live  at  Two  Mountains,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa.  The  Mohawks  are  settled  at  Bay  of 
Quintd,  and  on  Salmon  River,  in  the  township  of  Tyengeda,  in 
the  county  of  Hastings.  There  are  Micmac  villages  in  all  the 
counties  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  Kent  and  Westmoreland,  New 
Brunswick  ;  and  there  are  Milicete  towns  on  the  Restigouche, 
Miramichi,  and  St.  John  rivers.  The  whole  I^idian  population 
does  not  exceed  twenty-flve  thousarvd. 

27.  Forty  years  ago  the  Indians  wore  looked  upon  only  as 
useful  al  ies  in  case  of  war.  They  vere  under  the  charge  of 
military  superintendents,  whose  chief  duty  was  to  make  them 
annual  presents  of  blankets,  calico,  thread,  knives,  powder,  ball, 
nnd  tobacco.  The  majority  were  then  pagans.  The  British 
Government  reserved  large  tracts  of  country  for  their  support ; 
but  their  just  liberality  was  in  a  great  measure  nullified  by  the 
rapacity  of  individuals  who  coveted  the  lands,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  simplicity  and  intemperance  of  the  poor  Indian. 
These  reserves  checked  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  it 

was  found  neither  judicious  nor  possible  to  allow  them 

1830   to  be  held  locked  up.     The  policy  of  reclaiming  the 

A.D.      Indians  from  paganism  and  sloth  to  Christianity  and 

settled  habits  was  adopted.  They  were  put  under  the 
charge  of  superintendents.  For  several  years  afterwards  no 
correct  accounts  of  the  extent  of  Indian  land»  or  of  the  number 
of  sales  was  given. 


*  Moravian.  —  The  Moraviana,  or 
United  Brethren,  orii^nated  in  Moravia, 
a  province  in  the  north  of  Aui>tria,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Bo- 
hemia, about  1467.  Having  formed  a 
settlement  on  the  estate  of  Count  Zin- 


lendorf  in  Upper  Lusatia  (in  1722),  and 
having  called  it  Hemhut, —  "  The  watch 
of  the  Lord, " — they  are  generally  k  nown 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  by  the  naute 
Hemhutters.  They  began  to  found 
missionary  colonies  about  1732. 
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28.  In  the  present  day  the  Indiana  are  the  charge  of  the 
department  of  the  Secretary  of  Stiite.  Under  the  paternal  care 
of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  they  are  comiMiratively 
pro.si)eroua  Their  lands  are  sold  to  intending  settlers,  and  the 
proceeds  are  invested  ^or  their  benefit.  They  receive  annual 
presents  of  grain,  seeds,  implements,  and  are,  especially  in 
Ontario,  advancing  in  agricultural  industry.  Hundreds  of 
children  in  ail  sections  of  the  country  attend  Indian  schools. 
It  is  impossible  to  change  nature  ;  but  under  the  influence  of 
religion,  education,  and  industry,  they  are  being  Niuught  within 
the  pale  of  our  civilization. 


QuuTioKH. — I.  What  theoiiea  hare 
Iteen  advanced  regarding  the  flrit 
|)«opling  of  America? 

2.  Name  the  three  chief  Indian 
"famlliea"  found  by  the  French  in 
Canada.  Who  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Newfoundland  ? 

3.  What  tribes  occupied  the  southern 
and  the  western  shore  of  Hudson  Bay? 

4.  Where  did  the  Sioux  dwell? 
What  was  their  character  ? 

6.  Where  were  the  Algonquins  found  ? 

6.  Mention  the  other  tribes  of  Algon- 
quin lineage,  and  their  territories. 

7.  What  county  did  the  Hurona 
occupy?  Where  did  the  principal  tribe 
live  ?  Wher  .in  did  they  differ  from  the 
Algonquins? 

8.  Which  was  the  most  powerful 
branch  of  the  Hurons?  Explain  the 
meanings  of  the  different  names  they 
bore.     What  was  their  character? 

9.  Into  how  many  clans  were  the 
Iroquois  divided?  What  was  peculiar 
in  the  tie  of  clanship? 

10.  How  did  the  Jesuit  iiilsslonaries 
distinguish  the  three  great  families? 
Describe  their  common  characteristics. 

11.  Give  some  account  of  their  intel- 
lectual powers.  How  were  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  preserved  among  them  ? 
Describe  their  oratory. 

12.  What  strange  contradictions  were 
noticeable  In  the  Indian  character? 
What  introduced  discord  among  them? 

13.  Describe  their  houses,  and  their 
mode  of  living.  What  name  was  ap- 
plied to  a  collection  of  cabins? 


14.  Describe  their  dress,  and  the 
adornment  of  their  bodies. 

16.  How  did  they  dross  the  hair? 
How  did  they  adorn  the  head  and  neck  ? 

16.  What  was  wampum  ?  For  what 
was  it  used  ? 

17.  What  were  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  Indians?  What  weapons  did 
they  use  ? 

18.  What  was  the  position  of  the 
women  among  the  Huron  nations? 
How  were  children  treated? 

10.  What  amusements  had  the 
Indians? 

20.  Why  were  the  med^clne-men  so 
important  7 

21.  What  was  the  funda.  .ntal  doc- 
trine of  their  government?  In  what 
different  ways  was  the  chief  chosen  ? 

22.  Show  that  responsible  govern- 
ment prevailed  among  the  Indians. 

23.  By  what  superstitions  were  they 
possessed?  To  what  kind  of  worship 
were  they  given? 

24.  What  statements  have  been  mads 
regarding  their  belief  in  one  God  ? 

26.  What  was  held  to  be  the  Supreme 
Spirit  among  the  Algonquins  and  the 
Hurons  respectively  ?  What  were  their 
notions  regarding  immortality  ? 

26.  Where  are  the  remnants  of  the 
aborigines  of  Canada  now  settled  ?  To 
what  does  their  population  amount? 

27.  How  did  the  Indians  use  to  be 
regarded  ?  How  were  they  supported  ? 
When  was  a  change  of  policy  adopted  ? 

28.  How  are  they  now  treated?  What 
is  their  present  condition  ? 
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CUAl^rKR  IV. 

intST  SETTLEMENTS  IN  NEW  FRANCE. 

1588  to  1607  A.D. 


The  Fur-trade  »t  AntlcoRtt. 

Biour  de  !•  Roche,  Vioorny  of  Canadft. 

ConvioUi  on  Hable  IiUnd 

M.  PontKravfi  at  Tadousiao. 

Bamuel  da  ChampUln. 

He  aaconda  the  Ht.  Lawrence. 

M.  de  MoQta,  Lieuk. -General  of  Acadie. 


Settlement  on  the  St.  Croix. 

Port  Royal. 

Baron  de  Poutrlncourt  and  Maro  Loi- 

oarl)ot 
The  Order  of  the  Oood  Time. 
Break-up   of    establishment    at    Port 

Royal. 
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1.  Canada  was  neglected  for  a  period  of  forty  years  after  the 
disastrous  issue  of  Do  Roberval's  expeditiou.  During  that  time 
France  was  toru  by  civil  and  religious  strife.^  While  stern  and 
bloody  work  liad  to  be  done  at  home,  her  adventurous  sona 
thought  not  of  pursuing  the  i)ath  that  had  been  opened  up  by 
the  first  discoverers.  But  hundreds  of  Europeans  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  annually  visited  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  the 
coasts  of  Cape  Breton,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Indians  brought  their  peltries  to  the  Island  cl  Anticoati,  and 
l>artered  them  away  to  the  fishermen.  The  fur-trade  became 
an  object  of  importance  to  the  merchants  of  the  sea-ports  of 

France.     Wlien  Henry  III.  granted  to  Jacques  Noel 

1588    f^ttd  Sieur  Chatin,  nephews  of  Jacfpies  Cartier,  a  monop- 

A.D.      oly  of  the  trade  in  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St  Lawrence 

for  twelve  years,  they  raised  such  an  outcry  that  the 
King  rescinded  it. 

2.  With  the  return  of  peace,  .and  the  ascent  of  Henry  IV.^  to 
the  throne,  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  re-awakened.  The 
scheme  of  creating  on  the  Western  Continent  a  "  New  France," 
with  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  old  country,  was  revived. 


'  Civi.  and  religioua  strife. — It  was 
the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  League 
(formed  in  1676  to  oppose  the  Protes- 
tants) in  France.  Henry  III.  (the  last 
King  of  the  House  of  Valois)  was  mur- 
dered in  1589,  and  was  succeeded  by 


Henry  of  Navarro  (the  first  King  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon)  as  Henry  IV.  Ho 
overthrew  the  League  at  the  Battle  of 
Ivry  in  1690. 

'  Henry  IV.  —  Henry  of    Navarre. 
See  preceding  note. 
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of    Navarre. 


The    comniiMHion    given    lialf  a  century   iK'foi'o   to   Sit-ur  <le 
J^)berval  vnw  made  out  afieuh  in  favour  of  Troilug  dea 
MeHguetfl,  Sieur  de  la  Koche.    ThU  viceroy  of  a  bound-     l*'Ojl 
leMH  domain  sailed  in  a  veaael  so  small,  that  the  con-        '  ' 
victfl,  by  whom  it  was  chiefly  manned,  could  wash  their  hands 
in  the  sea  by  leaning  over  its  sides.     Sieur  de  la  K(x;he 
touched  at  Sable  Island,  and  left  there  forty  of  his    ^OWO 

AD 

unruly  jail-birds,  with  the  intoution  of  returning  and         '  ' 
diking  them  off.     But  furious   winds   blew   his   barque  out 
of  its  course,  and  the  viceroy  returned  "bootless  home,  an<l 
weather-lwaten  back"  to  France.     For  five  years  the  aban- 
doned crew  were  left  on  the  island.     They  hunted  the  w-ld 
cattle,  the  progeny  of  the  animals  left  by  Baron  do  Lery  in 
1518.    They  fished,  and  they  fought  and  murdered  each  other. 
Henry  of  France  was  touched  with  compassion  wlten  he  heard 
the  story  of  their  abandonment.     He  sent  Chetodel,   I)e  la 
Uoclie's  pilot,  to  ascertain  their  fate.     Only  twelve  were 
alive  when  their  release  came.     Clad  in  wild  attire  of    1603 
Hkius,  burned  black  by  exposure,  with  shaggy  beards      A.D. 
and  long  tangled  hair,  they  stood  before  the  King  in  his 
palace,  and  received  his  bounty.    Sieur  de  la  lloche  was  utterly 
ruined. 

3.  M.  Pontgravd,  a  merchant  of  St.  Malo,  and  M.  Chauvin, 
captain  of  marine,  obtained  an  extensive  giant  of  ter- 
ritory in  Canada.     Their  chief  object  was  commerce;    1699 
and  the  settlement  they  attempted  to  make  at  Tadoussiic,      a.d. 
ou  the  Saguenay,  did  not  succeed  as  a  permanent  colony, 

but  it  continued  for  many  years  to  be  the  centre  of  the  fur-trade 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  profits  of  the  fur-trade  were  required 
to  help  to  defray  the  expenses  of  colonization ;  but  the  mere 
merchant  was  the  worst  of  colonizers.  It  was  against  his  in- 
terest to  establish  people  in  the  country  to  share  the  gains 
which  he  wished  to  monopolize.  This  spirit  of  selfishness  re- 
tiirded  for  many  long  years  the  growth  of  Canada.  It  was  the 
great  difficulty  against  which  its  founder  had  to  contend. 

4.  Samuel  de  Cliamplain,  captain  of  marine,  was  a  native 
of  Brouage,  a  small  sea-port  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  From  his 
boyhood  he  had  been  familiar  with  the  sea.  He  was  thirty 
years  old  when  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  lands  di3covere<l 
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hy  Carlier.  Ilo  had  lived  a  life  of  action  ;  had  coiiitnaudod  a 
ship,  and  had  fought  with  lluury  of  Navarre.  High  in  favour 
at  Court,  ho  cared  not  to  dally  in  the  antc-chantborsof  a  )Ndaco. 
Ilo  loved  adventure  in  Htrango  UindM,  and  waH  very  curiouH  to 
olMterve  and  skilful  to  note  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
peoples.  He  was  single-minded,  courageous,  restjlute,  but  kind 
Aod  courteous.  In  him  the  zeal  of  the  nuHHion^<'y  tcmfxired  the 
Are  of  the  warrior.    His  first  exiHidition  was  underUikcn 

1603  along  with  Pontgravd,  under  the  patronage  of  Aymar 
▲.D.      de  ChastcH,  governor  of  Diepi)o,  and  commander  of  the 

Order  of  St  John,  who  desired  to  found  a  colony  in 
Canada,  and  to  convert  its  heathen  tribes.  When  Champlain 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  saw  no  vostigo  of  Stadacond  or 
Hochelaga.  No  gleeful  natives  came  out  to  meet  him.  Nothing 
remained  but  the  ruins  of  the  fort  at  (>ap  Rouge,  to  attest  the 
fjict  that  Cartier  had  been  there  before  him.  At  the  Sault  St. 
Liouis,  where  his  course  was  checked,  the  Indians  drew  rough 
plans  on  bark  of  the  river  above,  of  its  chain  of  rapids,  of  the 
great  lakes,  apd  the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara.  Champlain's 
enthusiasm  was  aroused,  and  he  longed  to  exp'  9  tluc  mag- 
nificent reach  of  waters.  But  he  was  compc  to  return 
with  Pontgrave,  who  had,  with  much  profit,  traded  with  the 
Indians.     In  tho  meantime  De  Chastes  had  died. 

6.  King  Henry  now  created  a  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber 
— Pierre  du  Guast,  Sieur  de  Monts — Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Province  of  Cadie,  or  Acadie,  (which  extended  from  the  40th 
to  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude,)  with  full  power  to 
colonize  it,  and  with  authority  to  make  -grants  of  laud  and  to 
confer  titles,  to  levy  troops  and  to  wage  war.  He  also  received 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Law- 
rence. A  colony  was  to  be  founded  under  the  wing  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.     De  Monts,  who  was  a  Huguenot,* 

was  directed  to  take  out  priests  with  him.     He  was 

1604  accompanied  by  Champlain  and  a  kindred  spirit,  Baron 
A.D.      i'outrincourt  of  Champtigne.     With  them  sailed,  from 

H&vre  de  Grace,  a  mixed  company  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  Catholic  cur^  and  Huguenot  ministers,  artisans  and 
soldiers,  sailors  and  convicts.     They  made  for  the  south-west 
'  HugMenot*. — The  French  ProtesUata,  so  c»lle4  in  the  16tb  centnry. 
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coast  of  Acadie,  and  eutered  a  harbour,  where  they  found  a 
solitary  trading  vessel.  De  Monts,  by  right  of  hia  mono|X)ly, 
seized  it,  and  the  place  was  called,  after  the  unfortunate  owner, 
Bossignol.  They  then  sailed  west  into  a  smaller  bay.  A  sheep 
jumping  overboard  suggested  the  name — Port  au  Mouton. 
Here  they  waited  for  Poutgravd's  ship,  which  Civrried  the  prin- 
cipal supplies.  When  anxiety  was  relieved  by  its  arrival,  they 
left  the  port,  and  rounding  Cape  Sable,  sailed  north  into  the 
narrow  Bay  of  St.  Mary.  Traces  of  silver  and  iron  were  liere 
foiuid.  Excursions  were  made  into  the  woods.  M.  Aubry,  a 
young  priest  of  Paris,  became  bewildered,  and  lost  his  way. 
Iq  vain  his  companions  shouted  themselves  lioarse  tn  guide  his 
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8l,ei)fl;  in  vaiu  were  the  ahii.'a  cannon  fired.  Suspicion  grew 
that  he  had  been  murdered.  Dark  looks  were  cmt  on  a 
Huguenot  minister  with  whom  he  had  liad  a  dispute  on  the 
I)as8;ige  out.  Seventeen  days  after  he  had  been  given  up  as 
dead,  a  man-spectre  appeared,  ana  liailetl  feebly  a  boat's  crew 
fishing  off  the  bay  shore.     It  was  the  priest. 

6.  Leaving  St.  Mary's,  and  sailing  up  French  Bay,  the  expe- 
dition entered  a  gut  that  opened  into  a  spacious  and  phicid  har- 
bour, encircled  by  wooded  heights.  The  beauty  of  the  scene 
made  an  instant  impression,  and  it  was  called  Port  Royal. 
Poutrincourt  was  so  charmed,  that  he  prayed  the  Lieutenant- 
General  to  make  him  a  grant  of  the  place,  and  was  graciously 
answered.  De  Monts  and  Champlain  then  made  a  circuit  of 
French  Bay.*  At  the  head  of  the  basin  were  found  traces  of 
copper  ore,  and  some  blue  stones  supposed  to  have  been 
amethysts.  They  called  the  basin  Mines.*  The  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  Etchemins,  Ouangondy,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  bay,  was  entered  on  the  24th  of  June.  In  honour  of  the  day 
the  River  was  named  St.  John.  They  then  sailed  west  uutiJ 
they  came  to  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy.  Passing  by  so  many 
islands  thfti;  Champlain  was  unable  to  ascertain  their  number, 
the;''  oontilnued  their  course  until  they  found  the  mouth  of 
a  bioad  river.  Four  miles  up  they  saw  an  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  that  seemed  "  to  be  strong  by  nature  and  easy  of 
defence."  River  and  island  De  Monts  called  St.  Croix.  Oii 
this  island,  a  sandy  S|)ot  where  neithcir  herb  nor  gram  would 
grow,  where  neither  fire- wood  nor  fresh- water  was  to  be  found, 
he  determined  to  settle  and  fortify  himself.  A  busy  and  harass- 
ing summer  and  autumn  were  passed.  By  the  beginning  of 
winter  a  quadrangle  of  buildings  was  erected,  including  the 
goveinor's  house,  which  was  "  of  fair  carpentry  work." 
-kV.  The  cold  se:  in  eaily,  and  with  intense  severity.  Tlie  icy 
north -«v^est  wind  swept  down  the  river  over  the  shelterless 
island,  and  made  the  poor  Frenchmen  shiver  in  thoir  rough 
boarded  bams,  and  forced  them  to  think,  despairingly,  as  they 
cowered  over  their  fires,  of  the  vine-clad  hills  of  sunny  France. 
Gloom  fall  over  the  once  vivacious  company.     Though  Cbam- 

'  French  Bay. — Now  Bay  of  Fundy.      found  there,  or  from  the  stone  called 
''•  Min<t$. — So  num  ''  from  copper  ore    mina,  once  used  for  wheel  arquebuses. 
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pLiin  ever  maiutaiued  a  contident  aud  cheerful  frout,  many 
grew  dejected,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  Thirty-five 
died,  and  as  many  lay  long  sick  nigh  unto  death.  The  expe- 
rience of  that  dreadful  winter  convinced  De  Monts  that  he  had 
chosen  the  sita  of  his  settlement  unwisely.  When  spring  came, 
he  with  Champlain  cruised  along  the  coast  of  Maine  aud 
Massachusetts,  from  the  Kiver  Pentagoet  to  the  shoals  1606 
aud  sands  of  Malabar  Bay,  but  found  no  place  that  a.d. 
pleased  so  well  as  Port  Royal.  Thither  they  removed 
the  colony  from  St.  Croix  Island,  carrying  with  them  the  tim- 
ber of  the  buildings,  which  they  used  in  constructing  another 
quadrangular  fort.  Apprised  by  letters  from  Paris  that  he  had 
enemies  who  were  jealous  of  his  monopoly,  and  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  deprive  him  of  it,  De  Monts,  with  Baron  Poutrin- 
court,  returned  to  France.  There  he  remained.  Though,  by 
bis  influence  at  Court,  h'3  preserved  his  privileges,  his  enemies 
were  vigilant,  and  he  required  to  be  const^mtly  on  his  guards 

8.  x'outrincourt  returned  to  Acadie  next  year.  With  him 
came  Marc  Lescarbot,  a  briefless  barrister,  a  p«»ct,  a 

man  of  varied  talent,  with  whom  the  world  had  not  1606 
gone  well.  Their  coming,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  after  a.d. 
long  dismal  weather,  infused  a  spirit  of  joy  and  hope 
throughout  the  settlement  of  Port  Royal.  The  miseries  of  a 
severe  winter  were  forgotten,  as  the  expatriated  Frenchmen 
hob-nobbed  with  their  friends  from  la  belle  France^  around  a 
hogshead  of  wine  that  the  baron  caus^^d  to  be  tapped  in  the  square. 

9.  Champlain  sailed  soon  afterwards  to  explore  again  the 
rugged  coasts  of  Massachusetts  ;  those  who  preferred  land  ad- 
venture dispersed  themselves  through  the  woods,  and  fished, 
hunted,  and  traded  with  the  Micmacs.  Lescarbot  remained  in 
command  of  the  fort,  to  direct  the  ploughing  and  sowing  of  the 
fields  around  it,  to  till  bis  garden,  to  indite  a  rhyme,  or  write  n 
page  of  his  History  of  New  France.  When  Champlain  retumetl 
in  November,  rather  disconsolate  from  his  cruise,  the  ine- 
pressible  Marc,  habited  like  old  Father  Neptune,  appeared  at  the 
gate  of  the  foi-t,  surrounded  by  his  Tritons,  and  welcomed  him 
With  a  poetical  address.  To  pass  the  time  pleasantly,  fifteen 
of  the  geutl^^men  of  the  colony  instituted  tlld  Oruer  of  the 
Ck>od  Time.     Each  of  tbem  hehi  the  oflice  of  grand-master  for 
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a  day,  and  his  dutj'  was  to  cater  for  the  company.  At  the 
hour  of  dinner  this  grand-master,  with  the  staff  of  office  in  his 
hand,  a  napkin  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  collar  of  the  order 
around  his  nt*  ,  entered  the  hall,  followed  by  the  members  of 
the  brotherhood,  each  bearing  a  dish.  There  was  great  rivalry 
among  them  as  to  who  should  provide  the  best  table.  Their 
board  groaned  with  the  variety  of  fish  end  game.  The  best 
restaurant  in  Paris,  Lescarbot  boasted,  could  not  show  a  better 
bill  of  fare.  An  Indian  tribe  was  encamped  near  Port  Eoyal. 
The  merry  and  hospitable  Frenchmen  invited  its  sagamore, 
Membertou,  and  other  chiefs,  to  their  table.  Warriors  of  less 
note,  and  women  and  children,  crouched  in  the  corners  of  the 
hall,  and  were  fed  from  the  board.  The  winter  was  mild  and 
genial,  and  it  gave  zest  to  "  the  Good  Time." 

10.    In  spring  the   prospect  before   Port    Royal    appeared 

bright ;  but  the  first  ship  from  France  brought  dismal 

1607   news.     The  enemies  of  De  Monts  had  for  a  timepre- 

A.D.      vailed,  and  he  sent  out  imperative  ordei-s  to  break  up 

the  establishment.  This  was  a  sore  blow  to  Champlain 
and  Lescarbot,  who  had  hoped  to  found  a  prosperous  settle- 
ment in  Acadie.  Membertou  and  his  Micmacs  were  much  grieved 
at  the  departure  of  their  kind  friends,  and  were  only  consoled 
by  the  good-natured  promise  of  a  speedy  return. 


Questions.—!.  What  led  to  the  ne- 
glect of  Canada  for  a  time  after  De 
Koberval's  expedition?  What  trade 
was  opened  during  that  time?  What 
showed  the  importance  which  the 
French  merchants  attached  to  it  ? 

2.  What  scheme  was  revived  with 
the  return  of  peace  ?  To  whom  w{»3  a 
new  commission  granted?  What  be*ell 
the  convicts  on  Sable  Island? 

3.  What  was  the  chief  object  of  Pont- 
gravfi  and  Chauvin?  Where  did  they 
attempt  to  found  a  settlement?  Why 
were  merchants  bad  colonizers  ? 

4.  Sketch  the  early  career  f  nd  the 
charactt^r  of  Champlain.  When  was 
his  first  expedition  undertaken  ?  Along 
with  whom?  What  were  the  only 
traces  he  found  of  Cartier's  visits? 
What  aroused  bis  enthusiasir  ? 

5.  Who  was  at  tiie  head  of  the  expe- 


dition sent  out  in  160 i?  Who  accom- 
panied him?  What  incidents  occurred 
after  they  reached  the  coast  of  Acadie  ? 

6.  What  places  were  touched  at  in 
French  Bay?  Where  did  De  Monts 
determine  to  settle?  What  was  the 
character  of  the  island  ? 

7.  How  was  the  winter  passed  ? 
Where  did  De  Monts  and  Champlain 
go  in  spring?  Whither  did  they  re- 
move their  colony?  WhatledDe  Monts 
to  return  to  France? 

8.  What  revived  the  spirits  of  the 
settlers  at  Acadie  the  next  year  ? 

9.  What  coasts  did  Champlain  soon 
afterwards  explore?  How  was  he  re- 
ceived on  his  return  to  Port  Royal  ?  De- 
scribe the  "Order  of  the  Good  Time." 

10.  What  dismal  news  arrived  in 
spring?  How  were  the  Micmacs  con- 
soled for  the  departure  of  their  friends? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

QUEBEC— PORT  KOYAL. 

1608  to  1614  A.D. 


Renewal  of  De  Monts'  Monopoly. 

Foundation  of  Quebec. 

Plot  to  murder  Champlain. 

He  goes  to  war  against  the  ^roquois. 

Disorders  caused  by  French  fur-traders. 

Poutrincourt'  reiurns  to  Port  Royal. 


Baptism  of  Member tou  and  family. 
The  Society  of  Jesus. 
Discord  at  Port  Royal 
Settlement  at  St.  Sauveur. 
Destroyed  by  Samuel  Argall. 
Destruction  otPort  Royal. 


1.  De  Monts,  though  he  had  many  powerful  enemies,  had 
still  sufficient  influence  at  Court  to  secure  the  renewal 
of  his  monopoly  for  another  year.  The  scheme  of  1608 
founding  a  colony  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  revived.  A.r. 
The  explorer  and  the  trader  again  united  to  carry  out 
the  enterprise.  It  was  expected  that  the  profits  of  traffic  would 
defray  the  expense  of  colonization.  The  project  was  nef;,rly 
spoiled  at  the  outset.  Pontgravd,  at  Tadoussac,  narrowly  escaped 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  fiery  Basque  sailor  captain,  who  resented 
his  assertion  of  an  exclusive  right  to  the  fur-trade.  Early  in 
June,  Champlain  moored  his  vessels  in  the  roadway  between 
Point  Levi  and  the  promr  itory  on  which  formerly  ttood 
Stadacone.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  by  the  river's  bank  a  i, um- 
ber of  buildings  were  erected  in  the  form  of  a  square,  enclosing 
a  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  a  tall  pole  surmounted  by  a 
dove-cot.  Tney  were  surrounded  by  a  wooden  wall,  pierced 
with  holes  for  musketry.  Outside  the  wall  ran  a  moat ;  and  at 
salient  points  ramparts  were  thrown  up,  which  were  defended 
by  cannon.  This  rude  place  was  called  Quebec.  It  was  scarcely 
finished  when  some  of  the  inmates  conspired  to  mrirder  its 
founder,  and  hand  over  the  habitation  to  Basque  and  Spanish 
traders.  Timeous  warning  was  given  to  Champlain.  The  con- 
spirators were  arrested  ;  the  leader  was  executed,  and,  his  head 
was  stuck  upon  a  pole  ;  four  were  sent  manacled  ta  France, 
and  a  salutary  impression  was  made  on  the  remainder.  During 
the  winter,  twenty  of  the  garrison  died  from  the  efiect  of  im- 
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jiroiwr  f(MMl.  A  tribe  of  Montaguais  pilclied  their  wigwams 
close  to  Quebec.  Anioug  thcni  were  a  few  Ottawiia  from  the 
river  of  the  uorth.  They  beheld  with  mingled  awe  and  con- 
tideuce  the  stately  and  gracious  j)resence  of  "  the  man  with  the 
iron  breast,"  whose  weapon  killed  with  flame  and  thunder, 
and  who  always  was  happy  to  converse  with  them.  They 
louged  to  secure  so  potent  an  ally  to  aid  them  against  the 
Iroquois,  and  they  proposed  that  he  should  accompany  them 
when  they  next  went  to  war.  Eager  to  explore  the  country, 
Champlain  seized  this  opportunity  to  gratify  his  desire. 

2.  In  spring,  ChamplaiD,  with  a  few  Frenchmen,  crossed 

Lake  St.  Peter,  and  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Iro- 

1609    quois^  a  throng  of  Algonquin  and  Huron  warriors,  who 

A.D.      gave  him  a  most  clamorous  welcome.     The  allied  party, 

slowly  ascending  the  river,  checked  often  by  its  rapids, 
and  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  way,  entered  a  great  lake,  which 
was  studded  by  numerous,  islands,  and  enclosed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains clothed  with  rich  forests.  Ever  since  that  time  it  has 
borne  the  name  of  Ohamplain.  This  lake  in  one  place  narrows 
to  the  breadth  of  a  river,  and  then  opens  out  into  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  Lac  Sacrament.  ^  In  the  gray  dawn  of  a  sum- 
mer morning  the  party  landed  on  the  western  shore  of  this 
"  Holy  Lake."  Proudly  the  ivlohawk  warriors  stalked  out 
from  their  fortifications  to  meet  a  foe  whom  they  despised. 
But  their  confidence  turned  to  alarm  when  Champlain,  coming 
to  the  front,  fired  hi«  arquebuse  rapidly,  and  two  of  their 
chiefs  fell  and  bit  the  ground  in  their  death's  agony.  Soon 
they  fled  in  dismay.  Champlain's  heart  turned  sick  within 
him  when  he  beheld  the  tortures  inflicted  on  their  prisoners  by 
the  exultant  victors.  Angrily  he  remonstrated ;  and,  out  of 
respect,  they  forbore  their  savage  practices  in  his  presence. 
After  the  victory  so  €;asily  gained,  the  allied  Indians  dispersed 
to  their  hunting-grounds.  Before  separating  from  Champlain, 
they  exacted  a  promise  that  he  would  meet  them  the  following 
spring,  again  to  make  war  upon  the  Iroquois. 

3.  A  few  months  afterwards,  Champlain  was  in  Fontaine- 


'  The  River  Iroguois,  — Now  the  River 
lUGhclieu 


'Lac  Sacrament. — Long  bfterwarda 
called  Lake  Oeorge. 
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bleau*  Palace,  amusing  the  King  witli  the  story  of  his  adven- 
tures. When  next  spring  caine,  he  went  to  fight  the 
Iroquois  according  to  his  promise.  In  the  meantime  1610 
tlie  fur-trade  did  not  prosper  in  the  hands  of  Pontgravo.  .  A.D. 
The  one  year's  term  of  De  Monts'  monopoly  had  ex- 
pired. The  traders  of  St.  Malo,  Roudn,  and  Bochello  gathered 
the  best  of  the  harvest  at  Tudoussac  and  Quebec,  and  enriched 
themselves  by  exchanging  hatchets,  axes,  knives,  copper  kettles, 
and  beads  for  costly  beaver  skins.  Champlain,  with  a  view  of 
intercepting  the  canoes  laden  with  peltry  that  descended  the 
Ottawa  Biver,  caused  a  station  to  be  erected  on  the  Isle  of 
Montreal.  But  the  traders  ascended  as  far  as  the  head  of  the 
Sault  St  Louis.  By  their  rough  and  boisterous  mannei-s  they 
intimidated  the  Indians,  who  did  not  think  they  were  safe 
unless  they  had  the  rapids  between  themselves  and  the  pale 
fitces.  The  chiefs  went  to  Champlain  and  besought  their  kind 
friend  to  leave  his  companions  and  come  to  live  with  them. 
They  told  him  he  might  make  them  Christians,  or  do  what  he 
pleased  with  them.  The  red  men  appear  to  have  been  very 
tractable  under  good  treatment.  It  may  be  that  if  Europeans 
generally  had  shown  in  their  dealings  with  them  a  kinder  and 
fairer  spirit,  they  might  not  have  been  the  forlorn  people  that 
they  now  are.  Champlain  was  grieved  at  heart.  He  saw  that 
unless  some  barrier  were  erected  against  the  incursions  of  the 
traders  his  infant  colony  would  die. 

4.  Three  years  after  the  abandonment  of  Acadie,  Baron 
Poutrincourt  returned  to  Port  Boyal,  the  grant  made 
to  him  by  De  Monts  having  been  confirmed  by  the    1610 
King.    He  found  the  buildings  standing  untouched  by     a.d. 
the  Indians  and  uninjured  by  the  climate.     By  Mem- 
bertou,  the  stately  Micmac  sagamore,  he  was  received  with  the 
dignity  of  a  chief  who  esteemed  himself  the  equal  of  kings,  and 
with  the  cordiality  of  a  man  not  oblivious  of  past  good  cheer. 
A  prejudice  had  been  created  against  the  former  attempt  at 
colonization  by  a  charge  made  by  its  enemies,  that  the  interests 
of  religion  had  been  neglected.    The  influence  of  the  "  Society 
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*  Fontainsbleau. — A  town  35  miles 
Math>eMt  of  Paris,  celebrated  for  its 
udent  royal  palace,  long  the  favourite 


residence  of  the  French  Sovereigns. 
The  palace  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
garden*  and  parks. 
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of  Jesus,"  founded  by  Iguatiue  Loyolp^  in  1534,  was  then 
great  at  the  Court  of  PariB.  Througli  Cottin,  coufessor  of  King 
Henry,  Father  Pierre  Biard  was  appointed  organizer  of  spiri- 
tual affairs  in  Acadie.  But  the  feeling  against  the  formidable 
Society,  whose  members  mingled  with  intense  religious  zeal 
much  worldly  wisdom,  was  very  strong  in  Frahce,  and  l*outriu- 
court,  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  a  Huguenot  merchant  with  whom 
he  was  associated,  had  evaded  his  engagement  to  take  out  with 
liim  the  Jesuit  Father.  To  evince  his  zeal  for  religion  he  sub- 
stituted in  his  place  a  priest,  La  Fl^che;  surnamed  the  Patriarch. 
Pitying  the  state  of  heathen  darkness  in  which  the  ancient 
Membertou  had  lived  for  over  a  century.  Father  la  F16che 
prevailed  on  him  to  be  baptized  along  with  all  his  family. 
The  names  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  and  those  of 
princes  and  ladies  of  high  degree,  were  bestowed  on  the  chief 
and  his  wife,  and  on  his  sons  and  his  daughteiu  The  rite  was 
performed  with  much  solemnity,  and  was  followed  by  profuse 
hospitality.  It  excited  a  great  desire  among  the  Indians  gener- 
ally to  be  received  into  the  fold  of  the  Church.  Biencourt, 
the  Baron's  son,  was  despatched  to  France  with  the  registry  of 
baptisms,  and  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  material  aid  from 
certain  Huguenot  merchants  of  Dieppe. 

5.  In  the  meantime  a  tragical  event  had  occurred.  Henry 
IV.,  riding  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Paris,  had 
115 1  fi '  ^^^^  stabbed  by  Ravaillac,^  a  priestly  fanatic.  After 
the  great  King's  death  Jesuit  influence  became  all 
pciverf  ul  at  Court.  Zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then took  possession  of  the  great  ladies.  Madame  de  Guerche- 
ville  (late  maid  of  honour  to  the  consort  of  King  Henry) 
evinced  an  uncontrollable  desire,  after  inspecting  the  registry 
brought  by  Biencourt,  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  the  savages 
of  Acadie.  Biencourt  was  constrained  to  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition pressed  on  him,  that  Fathers  Biard  and  Enemond  Masse 
should  accompany  him  on  his  return.     The  merchants  of  Dieppe, 


1610 

A.D. 


'  Ignatius  Loyola. — The  founder  of 
the  Jesuits  ;  was  the  youngest  son  of  a 
Spanish  nobieman ;  born  1491,  died 
1556.  He  began  life  as  a  soldier,  but 
having  got  a  leg  broken,  he  vowed  that 
if  he  recovered  he  would  devote  him- 


self to  a  religious  life.    This  was  the 
origin  of  the  "  Society  of  Jesus." 

''  Ravaillac. — Francois  Ravai:lac,born 
1579,  originally  a  monk,  was  expelled 
from  his  order  on  account  of  bis  fanati- 
cal views. 
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Iiearing  of  this  condition,  refused  to  make  their  promised  Jid- 
vauces.  Bieucourt  was  driven  to  accept  the  assistance  of 
Madame  de  Guercheville.  Through  her  zealous  eflbrts  among 
the  charitable,  funds  were  raiued.  The  Society  of  Jesus  be- 
came partners  with  Poutrincoiirt  by  contributing  3,000  livres 
to  the  common  fund,  besides  advancing  further  sums  as 
loans.  This  aid  placed  him  under  heavy  obligations.  As  a 
mark  of  distinction,  Biencourt  was  appointed  Vice- Admiral  of 
the  Seas  of  New  France,  with  authority  over  the  trading  vessels 
from  St.  Malo  and  Rochelle.  Claude  Etienue  de  la  Tour  and 
his  son  Charles  Amadou  r  accompanied  his  party  to 
Acadie.  Poutrincourt  returned  to  France  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  his  son,  leavir.g  him  in  command.  Young, 
self-willed,  and  impulsive,  he  resented  any  interference 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  with  his  authority,  which  he  was  inclined 
to  exercise  harshly.  Euemond  Masse  visited  the  wigwams  of 
an  Indian  tribe  of  the  River  St.  John,  of  which  Louis,  son  of 
Membertou,  was  chief.  After  a  few  months'  experience  he 
returned  half  starved,  and  inexpressibly  disgusted  by  the  filth 
and  smoke  and  indescribable  annoyances  among  which  he  had 
lived.  When  winter  came  evil  days  fell  upon  Port  Royal. 
Instead  of  the  plenty  and  geniality  that  had  reigned  in  the 
later  days  of  Champlain  and  Lescarbot,  scarcity  and  discord 
cast  their  gloom  over  it.  The  Indians  shunned  the  once  merry 
hall,  though  a  few,  grateful  for  past  kindness,  came  with  small 
presents  of  game. 

6.  The  internal  harmony  of   Port  Royal  was  not  restored 
when  Madame  de  Guercheville,  who  had  obtained  from 
Louis  XIII.  a  grant  of  all  the  territory  formerly  given    1612 
to  De  Monts,  sent  out  Father  Gilbert  du  Thet  to  look      a.d. 
after  her  interests  in  the  colony.     Discord  burst  forth 
into  open  flame.     The  Fathers,  rather  than  endure  the  over- 
bearing authority  of  the  young  Vice-Admiral,  made  prepara- 
tions to  leave  Port  Royal,  but  were  restrained  by  him.     There- 
upon they  excommunicated  their  tyrant,  and  for  months 
refused  to  officiate  at  the  altar.     Then  a  change  came  over 
their  spirit.    The  chapel  door  was  again  opened,  and  peace  for 
a  time  came  back  to  Port  Royal.     Soon  afterwards  Father  du 
Thet  left  for  France.     Baron  Poutrincourt  was  now  involved 
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in  luw-HuitH  arising  out  of  the  moneys  ndvanced  to  him  by 
Madaiuo,  and  he  loudly  accused  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  having 
enmeshed  liini  in  legal  toils.  An  attempt  was  made  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  Port  Royal.  On  his  refusal  the  Fathem  re- 
solved to  st'ok  some  otlier  place.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  M.  de  la  Saussaye  received  a  commission  as  Lieutenant- 
General  of  Acadie  under  Madame  de  Guercheville.  He 
1613  sailed  with  Fathers  du  Thet  and  Quentin,  and  a  small 
A.D.  party  of  colonists.  After  taking  Fathers  Biard  and 
Mjiaso  on  board  at  Port  Royal,  he  cruised  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  find  the  mouth  oi  the  Penobscot  River.  Off  the 
south-east  of  Grand  Manan  the  vessel  was  enveloped  in  a  thick 
fog,  and  it  drifted  along  until  the  cloud  rose  from  the  sea,  anil 
disclosed  to  the  party  on  board  wreaths  of  vapour  curling 
around  the  heights  of  Mount  Desert.  They  anchored  in  a  bay 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  called  it  St.  Sauveur.  On  a 
well-sheltered  point  of  Penobscot  Bay  a  fit  place  to  land  was 
found.  There  the  tents  presented  by  the  Queen  and  the  ladie.«i 
of  the  Court  were  pitched,  and  there  the  work  of  settlement 
commenced. 

7.  The  English  colony  of  Virginia^  was  then  struggling  into 
existence.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  people  to  send  annually  a 
fleet  of  boats,  under  an  armed  convoy,  to  fish  on  the  biinks 
around  the  "Seven  Isles  of  the  Shoals,"  some  twenty-five  leagues 
south  of  the  Penobscot.  This  year  Samuel  Argall,  a  man  of 
daring  and  unscrupulous  character,  but  generous  withal,  com- 
manded the  convoy.  Hearing  from  some  Indians  that  French- 
men were  settling  on  Penobscot  Bay,  he  promptly  resolved  to 
treat  them  as  invadera  of  English  territory.  By  right  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  Cabots,  King  James  claimed  all  the  country 
named  Acadie,  which  was  held  by  the  French  by  virtue  of  the 
explorations  of  John  Verazzani.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  English  and  French  nations  were  at  peace,  and  that  the 
claims  of  both  were  vague  and  undefined,  Argall's  action  ap- 
peal's unjustifiable. 

8.  The  French  sailors  and  settlers  were  on  shore,  busy  plough- 
ing and  building,  when  a  strange  vessel  was  descried  beating  up 


'  Virginia. — So  ntktsxtd  by  Sir  Walter    virgin  Queen  of  England,  when  he  took 
Balegh  in  honour   of   Ellxabeth,  the    posseuinn  of  the  Si>ttlement  in  1684 
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the  mouth  of  the  bay.  SuuHMiyo  hurried  his  men  ou  board  Itia 
ship,  and,  all  unprepared,  put  out  to  meet  the  Htranger.  To  thu 
sound  of  dru'u  and  trumpet,  and  with  the  red  flag  Hying,  Argall 
advanced,  and  when  within  range,  saluted  the  Frenchmen  with  a 
volley  of  musketry.  A  cannon  shot  fired  by  Father  du  Thet 
dropped  harmlessly  into  the  water.  In  reply,  the  English  dis- 
charged their  broadside,  which  tore  up  the  timbers  of  the  French 
ship,  and  rolled  the  courageous  priest,  mortally  wounded,  on 
the  deck.  The  Frenchmen  then  struck  their  flag.  The  Eng- 
lish lauded,  and  plundered  and  destroyed  the  rising  settlement. 
By  the  craft  of  Argall  (who  privately  caused  the  chestp  of  the 
French  commandant  to  be  rifled),  M.  <le  la  Saussaye  could  not 
produce  his  commiaaion  from  the  French  King  ;  so,  when  he  was 
accused  of  having  invaded  foreign  territory,  ho  could  show  no 
warrant  for  his  act.  He,  with  Father  MaHse  and  fifteen  others, 
were  sent  adrift  in  an  oi^cn  boat.  Fortunately,  off  the  east 
coafit  of  Acadie  they  fell  in  with  a  French  vessel,  which  boro 
tijeni  away  to  France.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  taken  to 
Virginia.  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  the  Governor  at  Jamestown, 
would  havb  executed  them  summarily  as  pirates,  but  was 
deterred  by  Argall,  who  then  produced  Saussaye's  comniis- 
siou.  y 

9.  Next  year  Argall  was  again  on  the  track  of  havoc.    Father 
Biard  is  vehemently  accused  of  having  disclosed  to  him, 

from  the  grudge  ho  bore  to  Biencourt,  the  fact  of  the  1614 
existence  of  a  French  8ettleui''ut  at  Port  Royal.  After  a.d. 
completing  the  ruin  of  the  'St.  Sauveur  settlement  on 
the  Penobscot  shore,  he  sailed  for  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  on 
the  Island  of  St.  Croix  razed  to  the  ground  such  buildings  as 
had  been  left  standing.  Crossing  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (long 
afterwards  known  as  Argall's  Bay),  he  plundered  and  destroyed 
Port  Royal ;  and  caused  the  names  of  De  Monts,  Poutrincourt, 
Champlain,  and  others,  and  the  Jleur-de-lis  of  France,  to  be 
erased  from  a  massive  stone.  In  a  meadow,  an  '  standing  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  stream,  he  and  Biencourt  had  a  stormy 
interview.  Each  accused  the  other  of  piracy  and  robbeiy,  and 
they  parted  in  mutual  rage. 

10.  Knighted  by  King  James,  Sir  Samuel  Argall  wa.s  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  Governor  of  Virginia.    Baron  Poutriu- 
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court  abaudonoil  hia  sottlemeiit  at  Purt  Royal.  Tlie  follow- 
ing year  he   wan  Hlaiu  at  the  siege  of  Mray,  on  the 

1616    Seine.      Buried  at  St.   Just,  in  Champagne,    hin  epi- 

▲.O.      taph  bore  testimony  to  hid  military  virtues,  and  to  tli(> 

dilKcultiea  he  had  encountered  in  hia  Christian  work  of 

establishing  New  France,   y^ 


QuKMTtoifH.  -1.  Bj  whom  was  tha 
■cliotno  of  founding  a  colonr  on  the  St. 
Liiwrenco  revivuil?  IHve  an  account 
of  the  founding  of  Quehec.  What  nar- 
row eica])e  did  Champlnln  make  T  What 
proposal  gave  liim  an  opportunity  of 
exploring'  the  countryf 

2.  Whht  lake  wag  dlifiOTorert?  TTow 
were  the  Mohawks  defeated?  What 
promise  did  his  allies  exact  from  C'ham- 
plaln  r 

8.  Where  did  he  go  in  the  mean- 
time? What  disorders  did  lie  And  pro- 
railing  on  his  return?  What  did  the 
chiefs  propose  to  himT  What  reflec- 
tion is  made  regarding  the  treatment 
of  the  Indians?  What  did  Champlain 
clearly  see  ? 

4.  When  did  Poutrincourt  return  to 
Port  Koyal?  What  charge  had  been 
made  against  the  former  attempt  at 
oolnnizatioa?  Into  what  difficulty  was 
Poutrincourt  led  in  trying  to  clear  his 
sew  enterprise  of  such  a  charge  *  What 
solemn    rite    was    performed    by    La 


Plfiche*  What  effent  had  It  on  the 
Indians? 

5.  What  change  did  the  death  ol 
Henry  IV.  bring  about?  Who  l)ecamo 
especially  eealous  for  the  conversloM  of 
the  heathen?  Who  withdrew  their 
support  from  the  colony?  Who  then 
hocamo  Poutrlncourt's  partners  /  TIow 
was  the  next  winter  pMaed  at  i'ort 
Uoyal  ? 

0.  ^Vl)»i  led  the  Jesuit  Fathers  to 
leave  Port  Royal?  Where  did  they 
found  a  new  settlement  ? 

7  Wl.o  resolved  to  attack  the  now 
settlers?  On  what  ground?  Why  was 
the  action  unjustiflable? 

8.  Describe  Argall's  attack  on  St. 
Sauveur.  What  became  of  the  French- 
men? 

0.  What  did  ArgaK  do  the  following 
year?  Where  and  how  did  he  ami 
Uloncourt  p.wt? 

10.  How  wan  Aigall  rewarded  for  his 
exploits?  What  was  the  fate  of  i^mt- 
rlncourt? 
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CHAPTER    VL 

CHAMPLAnr. 

1612  to  1616  A.D. 


Lieutenant  Cfoncnlt  of  New  Franoe. 
Ciiiite  de  8oluona 
Prlnoe  de  Cund^. 
Vignan  the  Impoator 
CtiAmplain  twcende  the  Ottawa. 
HU  diaappointment. 


nu  trnnblna  In  France. 
He  vtitita  the  Huron  country. 
Ooea  to  war  agalnat  the  HunocAs. 
Repulae  of  the  allied  Indiana. 
Cliam]  lain  detained  a  prUoner. 
Loat  In  the  woods. 


1.  Champlain,  after  his  return  to  France  in  lo  1 1,  exert(Hl  liini- 
B<;lf  to  secure  a  powei'ful  patron  for  his  colony,  with  the  object 
of  establishing  a  centre  of  permanent  authority.  Charles  de 
Bourbon,^  Comte  de  Soissons,  prevailed  u|)on  to  give  the  in- 
fluence of  his  name  and  rank  to  the  project,  was  created  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  New  France.  By  a  commission,  dated  15th 
of  October,  Champlain  was  appointed  his  lieutenant,  and  w.lb 
invested  with  absolute  civil  and  military  jurisdiction  over  the 
colony,  and  with  exclusive  trade  privileges.  The  spread  of  the 
Iloman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  conversion  of  the  savages, 
were  mentioned  as  object,  of  paramount  importance.  The 
trade  monopoly,  of  course,  excited  the  wrath  of  the  merchants 
of  the  sea-ports.  Their  satisfaction  was  not  concealed  when,  by 
the  sudden  death  of  tlie  Comte  de  Soissons,  it  was  rescinded. 
Their  satisfaction,  however,  was  short-lived. 

2.  Henri  de  Bourbon,^  Prince  de  Condd,  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Generjil  in  room  of  the  deceased  Comte ;  and  the 
commission  to  Champlain  was  revived  with  all  its  powers  and 
privileges.  Champlaii  ought  not  the  monopoly  of  trade  for  a 
selfish  purpose,  but  for  the  ]«rotection  of  his  colony.  He  invited 
the  clamorous  merchants  to  join  him.  The  strife  of  religious 
differences  was  then  very  bitter.  The  Huguenots  of  itochello 
refused  to  associate  with  him,  and  with  tl»e  Catholic  traders 


'  CharUi  de  .Bourbon  —Second  son 
of  Louis  Prince  de  Condi^  and  couain 
of  Henry  IV.     He  died  in  1612. 

*  Senri  de  Bourbon. — Grandson  of 


Louis  Prince  de  Cond^,  and  nephew  of 
Cbaiics,  referred  to  in  preceding  note. 
He  died  in  1646.  His  son  Louis  wa« 
the  great  CondC,  a  famous  soldier. 
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of  fit  Miilo  ami  Koiion,  who  foriiUMl  tliomiMjlvcit  into  a  IkMly 
of  "Associated  Merchants,"  imiffiriug  to  ruii  tlio  i-iMk  of 
carrying  on  illicit  tnitlie.  The  olMttructioiiH  that  met  Cham- 
plain  in  his  wiiy,  from  tho  inditforenco  of  {woplo  in  high  placea, 
and  from  tho  envy  and  jealousy  of  otheni,  ctinid  only  hav^  been 
•urmouuted  by  a  moHt  ro«oluto  Hpirit,  fortified  by  the  secret 
belief  that  he  wah  an  instniment  in  the  hiindri  of  Providence  to 
effect  a  groat  purposo.  In  the  couiik!  of  the  wint«!r,  NicoUw 
Vignau  (an  adventurer  who  had  served  with  Champlain  in 
Cauaila)  apfwared  in  PariH,  and  gave  out  that  ho  had  ascended 
the  OtUiwa  Iviver  tO  its  SOUrce  in  a  lake,  and  that  he  had  fol- 
lowed tho  course  of  a  river  that  tli  wed  into  it  until  he  reiu^hed  a 
great  sea.  Champlain  lintened  eagerly  to  thiu  tale.  If  it  were 
true  (and  Vignau,  under  throat  of  death  by  the  hangnmn's  cord 
in  event  of  its  falsity  being  proved,  n.aint;iined  that  it  was  true), 
the  question  that  had  agitated  diHcovcrera  since  tho  time  of 
Christopher  Columbus  was  solved,  —the  way  to  tho  East  by  tho 
west  was  found. 

3.  He  did  not  require  to  be  pressed  by  his  friends  at  Court  to 
follow  up  this  discovery.      He  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  spring. 

On  tho  27th  of  May,  with   Vignan  and  three  other 

1613    Frenchmen  and  one  Indian,  in  two  canoes,  ho  left  a 

A.D.      little  island  near  tho  Island  of  Montreal,  which  ho  named 

St.  Helfcne,  in  honour  of  his  wife.  Three  days  after- 
wards he  enterecl  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa,  and  saw  its  black 
tide  flowing  through,  witl  at  intermingling  with, the  blue-green 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Above  "  the  Lake  of  the  Two 
Mountains"  an  impetuous  rapid  checked  his  course,  and  the 
party  was  compelled  to  drag  the  canoes  through  the  thick 
tangled  woods.  Beyond  this  "  sault "  the  course  was  smooth  ; 
for  leagues  the  river  flowed  gently  past  wooded  banks  some- 
times level  with  the  water's  edge.  But  before  long  Champlain 
was  compelled  to  land.  As  he  ascended,  the  river  ran  with  great 
force,  and  soon  he  sjiw  the  body  of  the  stream  dashing  down  a 
steep  chasm,  and  falling  into  a  huge  and  deep  "  kettle,"  where, 
frothing  and  bubbling,  it  swirled  round  with  a  mighty  noise. 
The  upward  voyage  was  arduous  and  difficult  on  account  of  the 
ever^recurring  "chuts"  and  cataracts.  Above  Cbaudiere 
[jake  he  entered  the  Lac  du  Chats,  a  beautiful  expanse  of  soft 
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ami  glAMy  water.  Ai  h«  luoeuclvd,  Mtiiall  inlAudii  divided  th« 
dtMKH>ndiiig  waters  iuto  uumeroua  falk  On  ouo  of  them,  the 
IhIo  of  Hi.  ('roix,  he  ennrte*!  a  oroiiii  of  red  c)rj)reMM  Ix'ariug  Uie 
nnnH  of  France.  Oii  his  fiirtlier  way  the  canoeii  iiad  Momutiuies 
to  be  carried  through  forestM  Hwariuiiig  with  mofwiuitoeN,  aud 
over  or  beneath  huge  proHtrate  truuka ;  ■oiuetiincM  tiiey  liad  to 
Ih)  drawn  in  tlio  water  by  cordH,  near  the  edge  of  the  banlcM, 
on  wliicl)  tiiero  was  slippery  and  dftDgcroufi  footway. 

4.  At  the  Island  of  Calumet,  which  divided  the  river  into 
two  arms,  Chanipiain  was  welcomed  by  Nibachis,  the  chief  of  a 
friendly   tribe.     With  this   escort   he  proceeded  on   his  way, 


CHAMPLAIN  B  EXPI.ORATIOhf  OF  THE  OTTAWA. 

piiasiug  frequent  rapids  and  falls,  and  threading  deep  rocky 
defiles,  until  the  river  expanded  into  Lake  Colauge.  At  the 
Isle  d'Allumetto  he  was  met  by  Teasouac  and  his  warriors. 
The  old  Algonquin  chief  viewed  Champlain  with  wonder,  as 
a  man  who  had  fallen  from  the  clouds.  He  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  with  so  small  a  party  he  had  made  his  way  through 
a  country  so  difficult  and  dangerous.  He  gave  a  grand  feast  in 
his  honour.  A  solemn  council  was  afterwards  held,  when  Cham- 
plain,  through  his  interpreter,  recounted  the  story  told  by 
Nicolas  Yignan,  aud  expressed  a  hope  that  Tessouac  would 
assist  him  with  men  and  canoes  to  ascend  to  the  source  of  the 
river,  whence  he  might  fmd  the  great  sea.     The  Indians  heard 
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the  story  iu  silence  ;  but  they  looked  Jiakanee  at  Vigiiaw 
(whi'iu  they  knew,  auJ  who  had  passed  a  wiutor  iu  their  com- 
pany), as  if  they  would  have  eaten  him.  But  the  old  chief 
broke  out  in  fury,  calling  him  liar.  Nicolas,  he  said,  had  lain 
down  with  his  children  and  risen  up  with  them.  If  he  had 
seen  the  people,  the  country,  and  the  sea  he  had  spoken  of,  it 
must  have  been  in  his  dreams. 

5.  The  calm- tempered  Champlain  was  transported  with  mo- 
mentary rage  when  he  found  that  he  had  been  made  the  dupe 
of  an  impostor.  Vignan  had  to  the  last  persisted  iu  the 
story,  hoping  that  the  difficulties  of  the  way  would  break  up 
the  expedition,  while  he  would  retain  the  reputation  of  having 
made  a  great  discovery.  The  Indians  cried  out,  "  Kill  him  with 
tortures;"  but  the  humane  Champlain  pardoned  the  wretch 
after  a  full  confession  of  his  lie.  He  would  fain  have  pursued 
hia  journey  to  Lake  Nipissing,  where  dwelt  the  tribe  of  the 
Nipercini,  or  Sorcerers  ;  but  Tessouac  threw  obstructions  in  the 
way.  He  was  forced  to  retrace  his  weary  steps.  A  party  of 
A-lgonquia  warriors  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Chaudiere 
Falls.  On  parting,  he  promised  to  accompany  them  and  their 
Huron  allies  on  their  next  war  expedition  against  the 
Iroquois. 

6.  Trouble  awaited  Champlain  on  his  return  to  France. 
Trade  jealousies  gave  him  no  rest.  The  merchants  of  Rochelle 
intrigued  for  permission  to  trade  to  the  St.  Lawrence  inde- 
pendently of  the  Associated  Merchants  ;  and  they  found  men  in 
authority  who  abetted  iheir  pretensions.  The  Prince  de  Condd 
even  was  accused  of  playing  into  their  hands,  and  for  a  money 
consideration  of  giving  them  passports  that  secured  to  them  the 
privileges  of  tree  trade.  A  facile  disposition  truly  he  must  have 
liad,  to  pretend  to  be  anxious  to  further  the  views  of  his  friend 
and  lieutenant,  and  yet  to  permit  those  who  wore  hostile  to 
them  to  approach  himself  with  bribes !  Champlain  found  the 
greatest  diffi'^ulty  in  raising  his  enterprise  above  a  mere  trade 
speculation.  Nothing  as  yet  had  been  done  to  promote  the 
spread  of  religion. 

7.  When  he  returned  to  Canada,  he  took  out  with  him  four 
servants  of  the  Church  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  his  own 
people,  and  to  convert  the  savages.     The  priests  chosen  as  the 
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fittesl,  luiKsiouaries  for  Now  France  were  named  Hecollets,  an 
order  of  Franciaciin  monks  of  "  the  strict  observance," 
who  abjured  all  worldly  ambition,  and  took  the  vow  of    1615 
perpetual  poverty.  They  wore  a  coarse,  hooded  gown, girt      a.d. 
\vit'\  a  knotted  rope,  and  wooden  sjindals  on  their  bare 
foot.     To  Father  d'Oilbeau  wjis  assigned  the  mieaion  among  the 
Montagnais  at  Tadoussac  ;    Fathers  Jamet  and  Facifique  du 
Flessis  were  stationed  at  Quel^ec.     Champlaiu  chose  Father  lo 
(Jaron  as  his  coinpanion  in  his  int^euded  expedition  to  tlio  Huron 
country. 

8.  He  found  the  Algonquins  of  the  Isle  d'AUumette  im- 
patiently waiting  for  him  at  Sault  St  Louis.  Imperative 
business  calling  him  to  Quebec,  he  exacted  a  promise  from  them 
that  they  would  await  his  return.  But  his  fickle  allies,  taking 
with  them  Father  le  Caron  and  a  few  Frenchmen,  were  at  the 
Chaudiere  Falls  before  he  again  reached  the  Isle  of  Montreal. 
This  insolent  disregard  of  his  wishes  mortified  Champlainj  and 
his  first  angry  impulse  prompted  him  to  abandon  the  expedi- 
tion. If  he  had  followed  it,  it  might  have  been  well  for  tho 
future  peace  of  Canada.  But  be  believed  that  he  could  not 
extend  his  discoveries,  and  so  promote  the  spread  of  religion 
and  commerce,  without  the  goodwill  of  the  Algonquins  and 
Ilurons,  and  that  he  could  not  gain  their  friendship  without 
aiding  them  in  their  wars  against  the  Iroquois.  The  benefits, 
however,  that  were  deriv^ed  from  an  alliance  with  people  so 
intractable  were  very  doubtful,  wliile  the  evils  that  flowed  to 
Canada  from  the  hostility  to  the  French  which  his  course 
awakened  among  the  "  Five  Nations,"  were  very  certain. 

9.  Passion  for  travelling  conquered  Champiain'a  irritation. 
With  his  trusty  interpreter,  Etienne  Brul^,  the  first  of  Canadian 
voyageurs,  and  a  crew  of  four  Frenchmen,  he  ascended  the 
Ottawa  to  the  Isle  d'Aliumette.  He  found  the  firs  and 
boulders  of  the  country  above  it  displea-sing  to  his  eye ;  but 
he  remarked,  as  a  signal  instance  of  the  goodness  of  Providence 
to  the  inhabitants  of  so  sterile  a  region,  that  it  abounded  in 
wild  fruit.  On  the  bordei's  of  Lake  Nipissing  he  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  Niperciui,  or  Sorcerers.  From  the  lake  he 
entered  the  French  Eiver,  and  the  country  along  its  course  ap- 
peared to  him  even  more  uninviting  than  that  through  whicli 
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he  had  passed.  Ou  the  shores  of  Lac  Attigouantin  (Die 
Georgian  Bay^  of  Lake  Huron)  he  encountered  a  friendly 
people  whom  he  called  Les  Cheveux  Relevds  ;  for  no  courtier  in 
France,  he  thought,  had  his  hair  dressed  in  so  niaguiticent  a 
style. 

10.  Skirting  along  the  rough,  flat,  and  ill-wooded  northern 
shore  of  this  lake,  he  passed  many  islands,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
enormous  trout  and  in  the  huge  sturgeons,  "  of  a  marvellous 
goodness,"  that  were  caught  by  his  men.  He  was  out  many 
days  on  this  lake,  which,  from  its  vast  extent,  he  called  the 
Fresh  Sea.  Coasting  along  its  southern  shore,  he  entered  its 
eastern  extremity  at  Matchedash  Bay.*  There  his  party  landed, 
and  took  the  trail  through  a  pleasant  country  of  vale  and 
stream  that  led  them  to  the  bourgade  of  Otouaoha.  On  their 
way  they  visited  several  other  bourgades,  and  were  every- 
where received  by  the  Huron  people  in  the  most  kindly  and 
hospitable  manner.  At  Cahiague,  the  principal  town  of  the 
country,  Ohamplain  met  Father  le  Caron  and  the  Frenchmen 
who  had  preceded  him.  It  was  the  12th  of  August,  and  Father 
le  Caron  (who  rejoiced  that  it  was  his  lot  to  be  the  first  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel  in  that  heathen  land)  performed  divine  service, 
returning  thanks  to  God  for  their  preservation  amidst  many 
dangers. 

11.  Calliagtie  was  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Lake  Simcoe.  The  fine  country  around  it  was  well 
adapted  for  wheat  culture.  Champlain  saw  fields  of  Indian 
corn,  pumpkins,  and  sunflowers  from  which  the  Indians  ex- 
tracted an  oil.  In  the  fir  plantations  hares  and  partridges 
abounded.  Plums,  raspberries,  strawberries,  wild  apples, 
cherries,  nectarines,  and  nuts  were  plentiful.  Here  on  the  1st 
of  September  the  allied  Hurons  and  Algonquin  warriors  as- 
sembled for  their  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.  They  ex- 
pected the  aid  of  five  hundred  Eries,  who  dwelt  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  ;  and  a  few  resolute  men,  among  whom  was 
Etienne  Brule,  went  forward  to  apprise  them  that  the  wai* 
party  had  set  out. 

12.  By  a  succession  of  lakes  that  formed  an  almost  continuous 

'  Oeorgian  Bay. — See  Map,  p.  92.     *  Maichedash  Bay. — See  Map,  p.  92. 
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river  through  a  couutry  that  looked  like  a  great  pleaaui-e-park, 
{vnd  which  abounded  in  game,  Champlain  nnd  the  dusky 
warriors,  who  fished,  and  hunted  the  bear  and  deer  for  their 
daily  support,  made  their  way  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Entou- 
honouns.*  They  crossed  its  eaaiem  extremity,  and  hid  their 
canoes  in  the  woods.  They  were  now  in  the  enemy's  country, 
jind  they  moved  cautiously.  The  object  of  their  attack  was 
the  castle  of  the  Senecas,  guarding  the  western  end  of  the 
line  at  the  Kiver  Genessee,  between  which  and  the  Mohawk 
River  in  the  east  the  b'^urgades  of  the  "  Fi\  e  Nations  "  were 
situated.  On  the  10th  of  October  they  came  in  sight  of  it. 
Against  Charaplain'a  advice  the  allied  warriors  rushed  at  once 
to  the  attack ;  but  before  thoy  shot  their  arrows  they  poured 
out  a  volley  of  abuse  against  iheir  foes,  who,  crowding  on  the 
galleries  within  the  palisades,  returned  it  vigorously,  and 
hurled  down  stones  upon  the  foremost  assailants.  Champlain 
jind  his  few  Frenchmen  then  stepped  to  the  front.  The  balls 
from  their  arquebuses  whistling  about  the  ears  of  the  defenders 
of  the  castle  caused  them  to  hide  their  heads.  Several  of  the 
Senecas  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  fillies  then  retired  and 
encamped  themselves  out  of  sight  of  the  foe. 

13.  Champlain  rated  them  soundly  for  their  want  of  disci- 
pline. He  taught  them  how  they  might  overpower  the  volleys 
of  their  foe  by  constructing  a  high  c;/verf d  platform  that  would 
overlook  the  palisades,  and  from  whence  the  arquebusier  could 
shoot  down  +heir  defenders.  He  sho^/«red  them  also  how  to 
make  mante^Lets  "^  to  protect  themselve.j  in  advancing  to  set  fire 
to  the  palisades.  The^  i>atiently  set  to  work  and  constructed 
the  platfo  in,  and  two  hundred  warriors  pushed  it  within  dis- 
tance ;  but,  corning  the  shelter  of  mantelets,  they  rushed  into 
the  open  fiel  and  shot  their  arrows,  'vhich  did  little  execution. 
Champlain  in  (espair  roared  himself  hoarse  in  his  endeavour 
to  restore  discipline,  but  could  not  be  heard  above  the  furious 
yelling  of  the  combatants.  He  received  two  wounds,  in  the 
thigh  and  knee.  After  fighting  three  hours,  and  suffering  a 
trifling  loss,  the  allies  grew  discourag  id,  and  drew  off,  saying  that 
they  would  await  the  arrival  of  the  five  hundred  Erie  warriors. 

'  Entouhonoun$. — That  is,  Ontario.      of  boards,  covered  with  skins  or  metai. 
'  ManUhU,  movable  parapets,  n>ad«    [Diiainutivs  of  tnantla,  a  cloak] 
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14.  After  three  days,  when  no  aid  appeared,  they  retreated 
tdwards  Lake  Ontario,  harassed  by  the  foe.  Champlaiu,  cha- 
grined, suffering  from  his  wounds,  confined  in  a  sort  of  pannier, 
and  carried  over  rough  ground  on  an  Indian's  back,  endured 
unspeakable  torture  of  mind  and  body.  The  unreasonable 
allies,  though  their  want  of  discipline  and  perseverance  had 
alone  prevented  success,  blamed  him.  They  had  imagined  that 
he  carried  assured  victory  with  him ;  but  finding  that  their 
"  champion  with  the  iron  breast"  was  neither  invulnerable  nor 
invincible,  they  failed  to  pay  him  superstitious  respect  as  had 
been  their  wont. 

15.  When  they  arrived  at  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  the 
chiefs  broke  the  plight  they  made  to  Champlain  before  the 
l)attle.  None  of  them  would  take  him  to  Sault  St.  Louis 
by  the  route  of  the  "  great  river"  St.  Lawrence,  as  they  had 
promised  to  do.  He  was  compelled  to  accompany  them,  a 
virtual  prisoner,  to  the  Huron  country.  He  ^Jis  indebted  to 
the  chief  Durantal  for  shelter.  He  spent  the  winter  of  his 
forced  stay  in  hunting  and  in  close  observation  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  superstitions  of  the  Indians.  The  results  of  his 
observations  are  recorded  in  his  published  works.  Once  he  lost 
himself  in  the  woods,  and  for  two  days  and  nights  he  wandered 
about.  He  had  given  himself  up  for  lost  before  he  struck  upon 
the  track  by  which  he  had  entered.     If  he  had  perished  in  his 

solitude,  what  would  have  become  of  infant  Canada? 

1616  Except  himself,  there  was  not  a  man  in  all  France  will- 

A.D.      ing  to  devote  his  life  to  its  preservation.     When  in  the 

spring  he  and  Father  le  Caron  reached  Sault  St.  Louis, 
they  were  welcomed  by  Pontgravd  and  the  Eecollets  as  men 
who  had  risen  from  the  grave. 


QuBSTioNS.  —  1.  Whose  patronage 
did  Champlain  socure  for  his  new 
colony  in  1611?  What  was  Champlain 's 
own  position?  What  objects  were 
held  of  paramount  importance  ?  What 
event  gave  satisfaction  to  the  mer- 
chants?   Why? 

2.  Why  was  their  satisfaction  short- 
lived? What  difficulties  had  Cham- 
plain to  encounter  ?  What  story  fired 
his  enthusiaam  ? 

3.  Describe  Champlain's  expedition 


up  the  Gi/tawa.  Who  accompanied 
him? 

4.  What  occurred  on  the  Isle  d'Allu- 
mette?  What  did  Tessouao  say  of 
Vignan's  atory? 

6.  How  did  Champlain  receive  the 
discovery  ?  How  did  he  treat  the  im- 
postor?   Whither  did  he  go? 

6.  What  difficulties  did  Champlain 
meet  with  In  France  ?  Of  what  dupli- 
city was  the  Prince  de  Condd  accused  ? 

7.  Whom  did  Champlain  take  with 
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him  on  his  jretiirn  to  Canada?  How 
were  tliey  di«tributed  ?  Where  did  he 
himself  go? 

&  What  conduct  of  the  Algonquins 
annoyed  him  greatly?  What  waa  his 
first  impul/ie?  What  prevented  him 
from  following  it? 

9.  In  what  direction  did  Chaniplain 
travel?  Who  were  his  companions? 
Describe  hla  course. 

10.  Wh«re  did  the  party  land?  Where 
did  they  meet  Le  Caron  ? 

11.  Describe  the  country  around  Lake 
Slmcoe,  and  its  products.  What  ex- 
pedition was  resolved  on  ? 


12  In  what  direction  did  thoy  pro- 
ceed?  What  was  the  object  of  their 
attack?    Describe  the  first  encounter. 

1?  For  what  did  Champlain  reprove 
hisauiw..  Wliat  did  he  teach  them? 
What  were  the  results?  What  befell 
Champlain? 

14.  In  what  direction  did  the  allies  re- 
treat ?  On  what  ground  did  tliey  blame 
Champlain? 

15.  How  did  the  chiefs  break  faith 
with  him?  Where  and  how  did  he 
spend  the  winter?  When  did  he  re- 
turn to  Sault  St  Louis  ?  Hov/  was  he 
received  ? 
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INFANCY  OP  CANADA. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

DITFICITLTIES  OF  FUtST  SETTLEMEHT. 

1617  to  1626  A.D. 


Precarious  existence  of  Canada. 

Due  de  Montmorency 

Intrigues  of  tlie  Associated  Merchants. 

Chanrplain  victorious. 

Dismal  state  of  Quebec. 

Madame  de  Cham  plain. 


Ouillaume  and  Emery  do  Oaea 

Due  de  Ventadour  Viceroy. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers. 

Acadie. 

Sir  WUliam  Alexander. 

Knights-Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia. 


1.  For  several  years  the  infant  colony  of  Canada  passed  a 
precarious  existence  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Prince 
de  Condd,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  "Associated  Merchants," 
who  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  would  do  nothing  to 
advance  its  permanent  interests.  Champlaiu,  when  in  France, 
was  surrounded  by  a  network  of  intrigue.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  deprive  him  of  his  position  as  lieutenant  under  the 
Viceroy.  The  persistency  with  which  he  urged  upon  the 
Associated  Merchants  the  duty  of  planting  a  colony,  and  of 
maintaining  priests  for  its  spiritual  welfare,  was  exceedingly  irk- 
some to  them.  They  tried  to  evade  their  obligation  by  citing 
the  ill  mccess  of  the  efforts  of  De  Monts  to  found  a  colony  in 
Acadie.  But  Champlain  would  not  be  diverted  from  the  pur- 
pose of  his  life  by  so  irrelevant  an  excuse. 

2.  At  this  time  the  venal  Prince  de  Cond^  disposed  of  his  in- 

terest in  the  viceroyalty  to  the  Due  de  Montmorency,^ 

1619   Admiral  of  France,  for  11,000  crowns.      Champlain 

A.D.     retained  his  position  as  lieutenant.     By  great  efforts 

arrangements  were  made  to  send  out  a  body  of  eighty 
colonists,  including  three  Eecollet  Fathers.  Two  years  before, 
Louis  Hebeit  had  taken  out  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  they 
were  the  first  regular  settlers  in  Canada.    To  encourage  the 


'  Ducde  Montmorency. — He  was  grand- 
son of  the  Constable  Montmorency  who 
was  taken  prisoner,  along  with  Francis 
I.,  at  Pavia,  1525.     He  joined  ^n  a  plot 


against  Bichelieu's  government,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  royal  troops.  He  was  convicted, 
and  beheaded  in  1632.     Born  1&05. 
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work  ot  iictuol  settleuieut,  Cliuinpluiii  ruHulved  to  take  Iiis 
household  with  him.  lu  1611  he  had  married  Hdl6ue  do 
Boulay,  a  youug  Uuly  of  great  beauty  and  of  pious  miud.  A 
determined  effort  woh  made  by  the  Associated  Merchants  to 
deprive  him  of  the  command  of  the  colony.  They  intimated 
that  Pontgravd  would  command  at  Quebec,  while  he  would  be 
left  free  to  pursue  his  discoveries.  But  he  refused  to  accept 
this  mandate.  He  huri'ied  to  Paris,  pleaded  and  won  his  case 
before  the  Iloyal  Council,  and  then  he  Ciiused  the  Royal  Decree, 
estitblishing  him  in  his  position  as  lieutenant,  to  be  posted  up 
in  the  exchanges  of  all  the  sea-ports. 

3.  Champlain  found  the  habitation  of  Quebec  in  a  most  de- 
plorable stiite,  and  the  colony  in  a  perishing  condition. 
Abuses  introduced  by  the  free-traders  awakened  his  1620 
deep  displeasure.  In  exchange  for  peltries  they  bartered  A.D. 
away  fire-arms  and  brajidy,  The  poor  red  man  took  a 
violent  liking  for  the  fiery  liquid,  which  worked  like  poison  in 
his  blood,  inflaming  him  to  madness.  Champlain  gave  imme- 
dLate  orders  for  the  construction  of  a  stone  fort  on  the  summit  of 
a  rock.  Though  clothed  with  full  authority  under  the  Viceroy, 
he  could  not  command  the  power  of  the  purse.  The  Associated 
Merchants  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  fortifying  Quebec. 
The  advances  they  made  were  small  and  intermittent,  and  so 
the  work  of  the  fort  made  slow  progress.  Madame  de  Cham- 
plain was  not  dismayed  by  the  rude  scene  in  which  she  found 
herself,  but  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of  instruct- 
ing the  Indian  children,  whose  hearts  were  won  by  her  beauty, 
her  benignity,  and  her  pretty  trinkets. 

4.  Owing  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  their  obligation  to  colonize 
the  country,  the  Associated  Merchants  were  temporarily 
deprived  of  their  privileges.      The  monopoly  of  the    1621 
trade  was  granted  to  two  Huguenot  gentlemen,  Guil-     a.d. 
laume  and  Emery  de  Caen,  on  condition  that  they  would 

send  out  to  Canada  none  but  native  Frenchmen  and  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Associated  Merchants  were  sJiortly  afterwards 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  concern  ;  but  the 
interests  of  the  colony  were  little  advanced  by  the  new  ar- 
rangement. \n  element  of  religious  discord  was  introduced, 
which  caused  scandal,  and  roused  the  wonder  of  the  Indians. 
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Do  Caen's  Ilugueuot  uiiilorn,  debarred  from  attending  divine  ser- 
vice on  land, "  roared  out"  their  ps'Uraody  from  the  deckH  of  their 
vcBsela,  which  lay  moored  by  the  jauka  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

6.  The  Ftate  of  the  colony  wa«  very  dismal.  It  was  little 
cared  for  at  home;  it  was  rent  ly  dissensions,  and  ex})08cd  to 
the  onslaught  of  foes  from  witho\i1 .    The  Iroquois,  perceiving  its 

feeble  condition,  sent  out  Lhreo  war  parties  to  extirj)ate 

1622    ♦liQ  Frenchmen  at  one  fell  swoop.     The  MontagnaJH, 

A.D.      Hurous,  and  Algonquins,  hitherto  friendly,  evinced  a 

disposition  to  join  them  in  their  onslaught.  But  the 
dangers  were  averted.  The  example  set  by  Ch.amplain  in  bring- 
ing out  his  family  was  not  followed  by  any  one  in  France.  By 
reason  of  the  irregular  arrival  of  ships  he  was  often  in  want  of 

necessaiy  things ;  and  he  did  not  choose  that  his  wife 

1624  should  be  exposed  to  privations.    Her  first  glowing  ea-> 
A.D.     thusiasm    had    waned.      He    returned   home ;    and 

Madame  de  Cham  plain  retired  to  a  convent.  > 

6.  The  Due  de  Montmorency  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 

Henri  de  Levi,  Due  de  Ventadour.     He  was  a  spiritual 

1625  enthusiast.     From  the  splendour  of  the  Conrt  of  Paris 
A.D.      he  had  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  a  convent.     The  great 

jbjects  he  held  before  his  eyes  were,  the  spread  of  the 
Rvman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  conversion  of  the  savages, 
under  his  auspices.  Fathers  Lallemaut,  Masse  (who  had 
survived  the  disaster  in  Acadie),  Fran9ois,  and  Gilbert,  of 
the  Order  of  Jesas,  were  chosen  and  equipped  for  the  work.i 
On  their  first  arrival  in  Canada,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  had  to  en-i 
counter  a  hostility  systematically  encouraged  by  the  Huguenot 
merchants.  Emery  de  Caen  received  them  with  the  chilliest 
civility.     To  the  EecoUets  they  were  indebted  for  temporary 

shelter  in  their  convent  on  the  Eiver  St.  Charles.     In 

1626  the  following  year  they  were  joined  by  Fathers  Noyrot 
A.D.      and  Anne  de  Noue,  who  brought  with  them  several 

workmen.  They  wer*}  soon  independent  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  "gray  gowns."  The  establishment  they  raised 
formed  quite  an  addition  to  Quebec.  Still,  outside  the  floating 
population  during  the  open  season,  there  were  not  more  than 
fifty-five  actual  residents,  agriculturists,  artisans,  and  labourers, 
in  the  habitation. 
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7.  It  will  now  be  convenient  to  relate  the  events  that  occtirred 
ill  Acadie  after  the  descent  of  Argall  iiimn  Port  l^jyal.  Bieu- 
court  still  held  })ossc8siou  of  the  country,  and  claimed  to  bo  its 
con)mau<lant  under  the  French  King.  With  his  lieutenant, 
young  Charles  de  la  Tour,  he  lived  among  the  Micraacs,  dressed 
after  their  fashion,  and  with  them  fished  and  hunted.  Aid  and 
cucouragement  were  sent  to  him  by  his  friends  in  France. 
When  the  Recolleta  established  themselves  in  their  convent 
(1020)  on  the  St.  Charles,  they  sent  missionaiies  to  the  Nepi- 
siguit,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John,  to  Port  lioyal,  and  to  Cape 
Sable.  They  were  the  first  Europeans  who  penetrated  the  un- 
broken wilderness  between  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy. 

8.  The  expedition  of  Argall  paved  the  way  for  the  occupation 
of  Acadie  by  the  English.  King  James,  in  1614,  granted  to  Sir 
Fernando  Gorges  and  other  gentlemen,  who  formed  the 
"Association  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth,"  all  the 
territory  from  the  40 Ih  to  the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude,  to 
which  the  name  of  New  England  was  given.  In  1620  they  re- 
ceived a  charter.  One  of  the  members  of  this  Gnind  Council 
was  a  Scottish  knight.  Sir  William  Alexander,^  gentleman 
usher  to  Prince  Charles,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
lie  had  an  enthusiastic  imagination  and  a  patriotic  mind.  He 
saw  a  New  Spain,  a  New  France,  and  a  New  England  established 
on  the  American  Continent,  and  he  conceived  the  project  of 
founding  a  New  Scotland. 

9.  Through  his  influence  with  King  James,  he  obtained  a 
conctasion  of  Capo  Breton  and  the  Peuins'ila,  and  all 

the  lands  between  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Eiver  St.  1621 
Lawrence,  and  from  the  River  St.  Croix  on  the  west  to  a.d. 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  east.  The  charter 
was  granted  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  the  territory  was 
called  Nova  Scotia.  Sir  William  boasted  that  while  other 
preceding  patents  had  been  imaginarily  limited  by  the  degrees 
of  heaven,  his  was  the  first  national  patent  that  was  ever 
clearly  bounded  in  America  by  particular  limits  upon  earth. 


'  Sir  William  Alexander. — Born  1680, 
dkU  1640.  In  1680  Le  was  made  a 
viscount,  and  afterwards  bec&me  Earl 


of  Stirling.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  poet  Druramond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  and  was  himself  a  sliilful  versifier. 
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XOVA  BCOTIA. 


KOVA  SCOTIA,  1621  A  O. 

Under  hia  auspices  the  Scotch  nmclf  a  settlement  aud  built  a 

fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  basin  of  Port  Boyal,  oppo- 

1622    g^^g  Goat  Island.     But  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 

'      French  who  were  already  settled  in  Acadie. 

10.  The  La  Tours  continued  to  occupy  land  within  Nova  Scotia. 

Claude,  the  father,  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 

lb  Jo   John.     When  Biencourt  died,  Charles,  the  son,  sue- 

*  *      ceeded  to  the  nominal  dignity  of  Commandant  of  Acadie, 

and  maintained   himself   in   Fort  Louis  on  the  harl  >ur  of 

L'Omeron  at  Cape  Sable.     On  the  death  of  King  Jam  a  the 

1fi9K   SV^^^^  to  Sir   William   Alexander  was   confirmed  by 

.  _      Charles   I.    At  this  time  the  order  of  the  Elnights- 

Baront.i  of  Nova  Scotia^  was  founded,  and  con- 


'  KnightS'Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia, — 
The  first  order  of  B»roneu  was  insti- 
tuted by  James  I.  in  1611 .  in  connection 
with  a  scheme  for  the  culonixation  of 
Ulster,  in  Ireland.     The  Baronets  of 


Ireland  were  created  in  1'  H>,  ani!  those 
of  NovK  Scotia  in  1625.  h  '•  the  Irish 
Union  (1801),  all  Baronets  have  been 
styled  in  their  patents  Baroneu  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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nisteil  of  oue  hundred  and  fifty  membere.  They  receivevl  ex- 
tensive  grants  of  land  on  condition  of  rnnding  out  tk^ttlera. 
Their  patents  were  ratifiod  by  Parliament.  The  iuflignia  of  the 
order  were  desigiif'd.  A  great  idea  rtoate  i  through  the  biaiu  of 
Sir  William.  He  woidd  tranMplant  the  feudal  institutions  of 
his  country  to  the  New  World.  His  Nova  Scotia,  divided  into 
the  provinces  of  r^ledonia  and  AK  vandrii*,  and  aejiaraterl  from 
New  England  by  another  Tweed — the  St.  Croix-  would  take 
a  proud  [)lace  among  the  young  nations  created  by  the  old 
kingdoms  of  Europe  on  the  American  Continent. 


QunTiows.— 1.  What  wore  the  causes 
of  the  precarious  existence  pasted  by 
Cauada  for  some  years?  What  duty 
did  Champlaln  urge  on  the  Associatod 
Merchants  f  How  did  they  try  to  evade 
their  obligation  t 

i.  Who  succeeded  the  Princede  Cond4 
in  tlie  viceroyalty?  Who  were  the  first 
regular  settlers ii)  Canada?  Howdidtha 
Associated  Merchants  intrigue  against 
Chauipialn?    What  was  the  result  1 

5.  In  what  condition  did  Champlaln 
And  Quebec  r  What  great  abuses  had 
the  free  traders  introduced?  What 
prevented  the  fortifying  of  Quebec? 
Mow  did  Madame  de  Champlaln  occupy 
herself  ? 

4.  On  what  condition  did  the  Df'  Caens 
receive  the  trade  monopoly  ?  Uow  did 
the  religious  dijcord  operate  ? 

6.  What  new  danger  threatened  the 
colonists?  Wliat  effect  had  the  priva- 
tions to  which  Madame  de  Champlaln 
was  exposed  ? 

6.  By  whom  was  the  Due  de  Monf 


moroncy  succeeded  ?  Wlyit  were  hi* 
great  alms?  Whom  did  tie  send  out 
for  this  work?  What  dimculties  <Ud 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  <>n'H)untor?  How 
many  actual  r*  -idents  w«r  >  there  la 
Quelwc? 

7  What  became  of  nieocourt  after 
the  destruction  of  Port  Royai  .'  Who 
were  the  tlrat  Europeans  who  penetrated 
the  forests  between  Clialeur  Bay  aud 
tho  \\H.y  of  Fumly  ? 

8.  For  what  did  Argall's  expedition 
pave  the  waylf  To  whom  did  King 
James  arrant,  a  wide  territory?  To 
whom  did  U>e  project  occur  of  found- 
ing a  New  8i'Otland  ? 

0.  What  >ac6««ion  did  he  ublainf 
What  name  v'.ns  given  to  thi'  territory? 
Where  did  tln'  Scotch  malce  a  suttle- 
ment? 

10.  Who  succeeded  Blenoourt  as  Com- 
mandant i)f  Acadie?  What  nrw  o-der 
of  kiiifchthood  was  established  in  1625? 
What  great  idea  i>os8ossed  Alexander's 
brain? 
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CBAVTKR  VIII. 

nRST  CAPTURE  OP  QUEBEC. 

1037  to  163A  A.D. 


UnrnttUfiirtory  rUU  of  nlTalrt, 

CnnhnAl  UIcIioIIihi 

N«w  Cnni|>nriy  of  tlio  One  Iliindred  As- 

•ocUtua 
War  t>«twe<m  Pranco  and  England. 
Admiral  K'rkt  laiiei  Port  Koyal 
Chainidaln  refuaea  to  •urrender  QaelMO. 


Fr«ncli  (I««l  '-aptureil  hy  that  of  Great 

Krltuiii. 
Qneb«o  taken. 

Treaty  of  8t.  Oermaln-an  T^yo 
Ki*atoratlnn  of  Cana<li»  and  Acadlo. 
'Dio  laitt  labours  of  Chaniplalu. 
ilia  death. 


1.  When  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec  he  found  that  alTairH 

had  gone  on  very  ill  in  \m  al)8ence.     The  half-fiuiHhed 

1C27   stone  fort  was  in  the  same  condition  in  which  he  had 

A.U.      left  it  three  years  before.     It  was  evident  to  him  that 

decisive  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  rescue  Canada 
from  the  haudn  of  the  traders,  and  w  put  an  end  to  religious  din- 
ftensious.  Either  Huguenots  or  Catholics  might  form  a  colony 
by  themselves  ;  but  while  the  commerce  was  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  former,  and  spiritual  afFairb  were  in  those  of  the  latter, 
there  could  be  neither  progress  nor  peace.  The  founding  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  creation  of  the  knights-baronets  had  the  efTect 
of  stirring  up  the  friends  of  New  France.  Champlaiu  viewed 
with  displeasure  the  pretensions  of  the  English  to  found  a  Now 
England  and  a  New  Scotland  in  territory  which,  he  held,  be- 
longed by  right  of  discovery  to  France.  It  was  necessary  to 
take  steps  to  reassert  her  claims.  A  vivid  representation  of 
the  feeble  state  of  Canada  was  laid  before  the  lloyal  Council 
at  Paris. 

2.  Cardinal  Richelieu,^  a  statesman  of  enlightened  views, 
and  of  liberal  ideas  when  external  grandeur  was  concerned, 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France.     lie  approved  of  a  project 


'  Cardinal  Richelieu. — The  powerful 
minister  of  Louis  XIII.  Born  1586, 
died  1042.  He  was  the  great  opponent 
of  the  Huguenots.  Having  crushed 
them,  he  devoted  all  his  powers  to  the 


work  of  humbling  the  House  of  Anstria, 
then   the  greatest  power  in    Europe 
He  founded  the  French  Academy,  and 
was  a  liberal  patron  of  men  of  letterc 
and  science. 
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•ulmiitttMl  Ui  him  by  a  niimbor  of  firAntlAmcn  of  iho  pHncipnl 
towns  of  France.  Accordin;,dy,  a  royal  ohartor  wuh  granted  to 
the  "  New  Company  of  the  Hundred  AsaociateB,"  ceding  tu 
them  all  New  Franci;,  inoliidiug  Florida,  (,'anada,  vVcadio,  New- 
foundland, and  all  Mio  iMhuulH  in  the  Chilf  of  St  Lawrence,  on 
the  feudal  tenure  of  fealty  and  homage.  Power  wan  given 
them  to  grant  landH  in  large  and  small  concoaaiona,  to  givo 
tit  lea,  and  to  erect  duchiea,  inarquiaateM,  countiea,  and  baron  ieti 
Tliey  were  accoixled  the  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade  in  i)er- 
|K«tuity,  and  of  all  other  commerce  except  the  finheriea  for 
fifteen  years.  In  return  for  theae  oxtenaivo  privilegea  they 
agreed  to  aend  out  three  hundred  workmen  of  all  tradea  in 
UI28,  and  to  increaae  the  numl)er  to  four  thouwuul  by  the  year 
1(553.  They  bound  themaelvea  to  aelect  only  B^renchinen  and 
1  Ionian  Catholics  ;  to  house  and  support  the  settlers  for  three 
years  ;  to  aaaign  to  them  cleared  lands,  with  implements  of  cul- 
ture and  seeds  ;  and  to  maintain  for  fifteen  years  three  priesta 
in  every  habitation.  They  entered  into  an  agreement,  subject 
to  penalties  in  the  event  of  their  not  fulfilling  it,  to  send  out 
fifteen  hundred  settlers  during  the  first  ten  years.  The  ^  ^-j- 
Act  conlirmiug  the  establishment  of  the  New  Company  ^^^^ 
received  the  assent  of  Louis  XIIT.,  and  was  proclaimed  '  ' 
by  an  edict  dated  6th  of  May,  given  in  the  camp  before  Rochelle. 
3.  Fourteen  months  before,  an  expedition  undertaken  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham^  to  relieve  the  Huguenots  of  that  "  prouil 
(.'ity  of  the  Waters"^  had  failed  disastrously  at  the  Island  of  Rhd. 
There  being  then  a  state  of  war  between  France  and  England, 
Sir  William  Alexander  thought  it  an  opportune  time  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  country  which  had  been  granted  to  him. 
Under  his  patronage  David  Kirkt,  son  of  a  Scotchman  natural- 
ized in  France,  received  a  commidsion  from  Charles  L  to  seize 
Quebec  and  all  the  French  forts  in  Acadie.  Along  with  his 
brothers  Louis  and  Thomas,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his 
friends,  he  equipped  a  dozen  vessels.     He  seized  Port  Royal, 


'  Duke  o/JBttcibinjf/iam.— George  Vil- 
liors,  the  profligate  favourite  of  Jam  en 
I.,  the  "  Bteenle"  of  Scott's  Fortunes  of 
Sigel.  Born  1592,  died  1628.  He  went 
to  I'ortsmout])  to  superintend  the  pre- 
parations for  tlic  departure  of  a  second 


expedition  to  La  Rochdle.  Whilo 
there,  John  FeHon,  a  half-crazed  ofBcwr 
whom  he  had  disappointed,  stabbed 
him,  and  he  died  almost  imni';diatcly. 
'  Fraud  City  of  Uie  fKa<«r«.— La  Roch- 
elle.    See  Macaulay's  "  Battle  of  Ivry. " 
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and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country  for  Sir  Williani. 
In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  he  captured  a  vessel  fitted  out  by 
the  New  Company  to  aid  Quebec,  on  board  of  which  was  Claude 
de  la  Tour. 

4.  Champlain,  at  Quebec,  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  ships  from  France,  when  he  heard  with  dismay  that  there 
was  an  English  fleet  at  Tadoussac.  A  j)ereraptory  summons 
from  Admiral  Kirkt  to  surrender  was  conveyed  to  him.  As- 
suming a  confidence  he  scarcely  felt,  he  indignantly  refused  to 
give  up  his  post.  Kirkt,  deceived  by  this  bold  tone,  sailed  ofl", 
leaving  a  threat  behind  that  he  would  return  in  spring. 

6.  Scarcely  hrd  this  danger  disappeared  when  a  swift-sailing 
pinnace  brought  Champlain  intelligence  that  M.  de  Royemont, 
convoying  several  vessels  freighted  by  the  New  Company,  had 
arrived  in  the  Grulf.  Fast  on  the  heels  of  this  cheering  news 
came  tlie  tale  of  disiister.  The  French  oflScer,  rashly  disobey- 
ing the  positive  orders  to  relieve  Quebec  at  all  hazards  and  to 
shun  the  enemy,  after  lightening  his  vessels  at  Gasp^,  went  u» 
pursuit  of  Admiral  Kirkt.  He  encountered  the  British  fleet, 
and  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  his  ships. 

6.  Champlain  was  now  left  in  dire  straits  to  face  the  long 
and  dreary  wiater.  After  levying  on  the  fields  of  the  priests 
and  of  Madame  Hebert,  he  could  scarcely  gather  the  scantiest 
subsistence  for  his  f>eople.  In  these  circumstances  Father  Lal- 
lemant,  superior  cf  the  Jesuits,  embarked  with  the  greater 
body  of  the  establishment  for  France,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  with  succour  in  the  spring.  But  he  did  not  come 
back  to  cheer  the  denizens  of  the  rock.  On  his  return  voyage 
his  vessel  was  wrecked  off  the  Isle  of  Canceau,  and  of  all  the 
crew  he  alone  escaped  to  find  hia  way  back  to  France. 

7.  Champlain  revolved  in  his  mind  many  schemes  for  dis- 
persing his  people  until  the  return  of  better  times.  With 
infinite  trouble  a  small  barque  was  fitted  out,  and  Eoulay,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  thirty  men,  were  despatched  in  the  spring 

to  France,  with  urgent  demands  for  aid.    Off  Gaspe 

1629   Boulay  met  Emery  de  Caen,  who  told  him  that  there 

A.D.      was  peace  between  France  and  England.     Returning 

with  the  joyful  news  to  Quebec,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Admiral  Kii-kt,  who  was  again  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
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8.  One  moraing  in  July,  as  Champlain  sat  alone  in  his  fort 
occupied  with  melancholy  musings,  an  English  vessel  appeared 
off  Point  Levi.  He  now  received  the  summons  to  surrender 
ns  a  relief.  He  stipulated  that  he,  v/ith  such  of  his  people  as 
were  unwilling  to  remain  under  English  rule,  should  be  con- 
veyed to  France.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  red  cross  flag 
was  hoisted  above  the  rock  of  Quebec.  Louis  Kirkt  remained 
in  command.  At  Tadoussiic  the  Admiral  received  Champlaiu 
with  the  greatest  courtesy,  but  refused  to  believe  that  there  was 
|)eace  between  the  two  countries.  He  had  been  at  very  great 
expense  in  equipping  his  fleet,  and  he  hoped  that  the  capture 
of  Quebec  would  indemnify  him.  When  he  ascended  the  river 
to  view  his  prize,  and  saw  scue  fifty  half-starved  people  on  a 
bare  rock,  and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  old  arms  and 
armour,  he  could  not  conceal  his  chagrin. 

9.  Peace  had  been  concluded  between  France  and  England 
at  the  Convention  of  Susa,^  on  the  24th  of  April  1629 ;  so  tho 
capture  of  Quebec  was  an  act  of  piracy,  and  not  of  war.  But 
the  Royal  Council  was  little  disposed  at  fii*at  to  demand  its 
restitution.  Theie  was  a  party  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
country,  who  held  that  Canada  was  no  acquisition  to  France. 
It  required  all  Champlain's  influence  and  most  vigorous  repre- 
sentations of  the  immense  value  of  its  furs,  its  fisheri ,  ,  and  its 
forests,  to  meet  these  objections.  He  fortified  his  material  ar- 
guments by  showing  that  Canada  oflfered  a  glorious  field  for 
proselytism ;  and  that  if  England  were  allowed  to  occupy  both 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  she  would  become  all-powerful  in 
America.  I    ^' 

10.  Considerations  of  religion  and  national  honour  turned 
the  scale.  Louis  XIII.  demanded  restitution  of  all  the  places 
captured  by  the  English  since  the  war.  Out  of  the  negotiations 
that  ensued  grew  the  treaty  that  was  signed  at  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,^  on  the  27th  of  March,  by  which  1632 
King  Charles  I.  restored  to  the  French  Crown  Canada  A.D. 
and  Acadie.  "^     ~ 

11.  The  attempt  of  Sir  William  Alexander  to  settle  Nova 
Scotia  under  his  grand  scheme  was  utterly  unsuccessful. 


\  ' 


'  Susa. — A  town  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
CI  miles  west  of  Turin. 

(473)  I 


*  St.  Germain- en -Laye. — A  town  in 
France,  10  miles  north-west  of  Parin, 
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Hia  kuightH-Ljaroneta  did  not  carry  out  the  object  of  their  crea- 
tion. When  Claude  de  la  Tour  was  brought  to  England  by 
David  Kirkt  (1628)  he  was  caressed  and  flattered  by  Sir  Will- 
iam, an  1  persuaded,  not  only  to  change  his  own  allegiance,  but 
to  engage  that  his  son  should  do  the  same.  Both  the  La  Tours 
appear  to  have  been  men  of  enterprising  and  energetic  char- 
acter, of  fine  address  and  persuasive  manners  ;  but  personal 
interest   was    their   first   consideration.     Claude   was 

1629  create  1  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  title  of  Sir 
A.D.      (/laud'-  Saint-Etienne,  Seigneur  de  la  Tour  and  Vaure ; 

ills  Pfn's  name  appeared  on  the  roll  as  Sir  Charles 

Saint-Etienne  de  la  Tour,  Seigneur  de  Saint-Deniscourt  and 

Baigneux.    The  following  year  Sir  William,  then  Earl 

1630  of  Stirling,  made  them  a  free  gift  of  the  country  from 
A.D.      Cape  Jebogue  to  La  H6ve.     Sir  Claude  married  a  lady 

of  the  Court.  When  he  returned  to  Nova  Scotia,  he 
failed  to  persuade  his  son  to  accept  the  honours  that  had  been 
conferred  upon  him,  or  to  become  a  subject  of  King  Charles. 
He  consequently  lost  all  credit  in  England,  and  was  looked  on 

with  suspicion  by  his  own  countrymen.     He  was  com- 

1632  pelled  to  accept  shelter  from  his  son.    After  the  Treaty 
A.D.      of  St.  Germain,  Isaac  de  Eazilli  was  appointed  Com- 
mandant of  Acadie. 

12.  The  New  Company  did  not  enter  into  full  possession 
of  New  France  until  1633.     The  Caens,  who  had  lost  much  by 

the  war,  were  accorded  the  privileges  of  the  fur-trade 

1633  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  one  year.     Champlain  was  ap- 
A.D.     pointed  Governor  of  Canada.    With  joy  and  thanks- 
giving he  returned  to  his  habitation  of  Quebec.     With 

him  came  two  hundred  people  of  varied  degree — ^priests,  gentle- 
men, adventurers,  artisans,  and  labourers.  In  memorial  of  the 
happy  recovery,  a  chapel  was  erected  to  Notre  Dame  de  Eecouv- 
rance,  close  to  Fort  St.  Louis. 

13.  Champlain's  days  of  adventure,  discovery,  and  war  were 
now  over.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  New 
Company,  extended  the  fur-trade,  erected  several  posts  above 
Quebec,  and  sedulously  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  English 
from  Canada.  In  the  intervals  of  his  secular  employment  he 
gave  himself  to  religious  exercises.     Tlie  formation  of  a  mis- 
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sionaxy  settlement  in  the  Huron  country,  which  had  long 
occupied  his  mind,  was  commenced  by  Fathers  Breboeuf  and 
Daniel.  His  career  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  result  of 
thirty  years'  devoted  toi'  was  not  visibly  great.  He  could  not 
be  confident  that  all  darger  was  averted  from  his  infant  colony. 
He  could  only  hope  thai,  Providence,  who  had  watched  over  it 
in  its  darkest  days,  would  preserve  it  in  those  to  come.  When 
the  father  and  foundt  r  of  Canada  passed  away  on 
Christmas-day,  every  member  of  the  colony  felt  that  I60O 
he  had  suffered  a  personal  loss,  and  mourned  for  him  '  ' 
as  for  a  dear  relation.  The  Indians  among  whom  he  had  lived 
remembered  with  wonder  the  purity  of  his  life. 


Questions. — 1.  When  did  Cham- 
plain  return  to  Quebec?  For  what  pur- 
pose did  lie  see  that  decisive  measures 
were  required?  What  elfect  had  the 
creation  of  the  knights-baronets?  What 
step  was  taken  to  retlssert  the  claims  of 
France? 

2.  Who  was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs 
In  France  ?  To  whom  W8,3  a  new  charter 
granted?  On  what  conditions  were  its 
concessions  made? 

3.  What  project  dii  Sir  William 
Alexander  form?  QiV'>  an  account  of 
Kirkt's  expedition. 

4.  How  did  Champlain  ward  off 
Kirkt's  threatened  attiusk? 

6.  What  good  nev.'s  soon  reached 
Quebec?  By  what  tale  of  disaster  was 
it  followed? 

6.  What  were  Chaioplaln's  prospects 
for  the  winter  ?  Wha  t  plan  was  adopted 


to  relieve  the  settlement?    What  was 
the  fate  of  Lallemant's  expedition? 

7.  On  what  mission  was  Boulay  de- 
spatched ?    Wh  at  befell  h  im  ? 

8.  In  what  circumstances  was  Quebec 
surrendered  to  Kirkt? 

9.  What  different  views  prevailed  in 
France  regarding  the  value  of  Canada? 

10.  Which  views  prevailed?  What 
was  the  main  provision  of  the  Treaty  of 
St.  Germain? 

11.  What  was  the  result  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Alexander's  grand  scheme  ?  What 
occurred  during  La  Tour's  residence  in 
England?  How  were  his  proposale  re- 
ceived in  Nova  Scotia? 

12.  In  what  circumstances  did  Cham- 
plain  return  to  Quebec  in  1633?  How 
was  its  recovery  commemorated? 

13.  Give  an  account  of  the  close  of 
Chamolain's  caroer.    Where  did  he  die? 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

THE  RULE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1636  to  1649  A.D. 
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M.  de  Montma;ni7- 

The  Jesuit  Fathers. 

Colleges,  Seminaries,  Hospitals. 

The  Huron  Mission. 

Founding  of  Ville  Marie  de  Montreal. 

Incursions  of  the  Iroquois. 

Dangers  incurred  by  missionaries. 


Maisonneuve  at  La  Place  d'Armes. 

New  Company  fail  to  perform  obliga- 
tions. 

Deceptive  truce  with  Iroquois. 

Continued  prosperity  of  the  Huron 
Mission. 

Its  total  destruction 


1.  Canada  now  entered  upon  a  period  of  great  trial.  M.  Bras- 
de-fer  Chastefort  administered  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
1636  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  Charles  Hualt 
A.D.  deMontmagny,  Knight  of  Malta. ^  Both  by  training  and 
by  temperament  ho  was  disposed  to  enter  eamently  into 
the  views  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  had  now  full  sway  in  the 
colony.  By  order  of  the  Hundred  Associates,  the  liecolleta 
had  been  recalled,  on  the  ground  that  their  vows  of  perpetual 
poverty  unfitted  theni  for  being  missionaries  in  a  country  from 
which  they  could  not  draw  their  support.  The  power  of  the 
f )riest  was  now  predominant.  One  of  the  Fathers  said ,  to  live  in 
Quebec  was  to  live  in  Heaven — in  the  bosom  of  God.  Their  small 
chapel  waa  crowded  every  morning  and  every  evening.  Tlie 
Governor-General  and  the  gentlemen  of  birth  and  fortune  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  Canada,  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
attended  all  the  servicea  Absentees  were  noted  and  punished. 
A  placard  against  blasphemy  waa  posted  on  a  stake  near  the 
church,  and  to  the  stake  were  attached  a  chain  and  a  dog-collar. 
A  wooden  horse  stood  hard  by,  on  which  offenders  against  the 
strict  code  of  the  Church  were  mounted.     The  liquor  traffic 


'  Knight  of  Malta.— The  Knights  of 
Malta,  or  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  were  a  military- 
religioiK!  order,  founded  in  1099,  during 
the  first  crusade,  to  afford  shelter  to 
the    pilgrims    at  Jerusalem.       When 


Jerusalem  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  infidels,  they  retired  to  Acre. 
After  living  successively  in  Acre, 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Cand  >  :m1  P'oUy, 
they  received  Mal'.^.  '.^r.-?)  Uw-  T.^ai  cm  r 
Charlei!  Y.  in  1630. 


COLLEGES  ANT>  SEMINARIES.  M 

Wii8  siriclly  fui biddeu.  lu  these  days  the  tviniKU-al and  Hpiiituul 
authorities  were  united.  Against  the  sentence  of  the  ^>rieai 
tliere  was  no  appeal.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  chafed  sorely 
under  this  rigid  control,  and  appealed  to  the  Court  for  a  mitiga- 
tion of  it.  Their  grievances  were  not  listened  to.  The  people 
were  restrained  by  the  power  of  the  Church. 

2.  The  letters  or  "  Relations "  that  Father  le  Jeune,  the 
superior,  sent  annually  to  France  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  tho 
pious  ;  and  his  appeals  for  aid  called  forth  charit^ible  endow- 
ments from  the  wealthy.  Within  the  following  ten  years  tho 
principal  colleges,  seminariefl,  nntl  hoHpitals  of  Quebec  were 
founded.  The  Jesuit  College,  endowed  by  Rend  Bohault, 
grandson  of  the  Marquis  of  Garaache,  was  established  in  this 
year  (163G).  The  next  year  the  institution  at  Silleri — called 
after  the  founder,  the  Marquis  Noel  Bruart  de  Silleri — was 
commenced  on  a  small  clearing  in  the  seigneurie  of  Beaupor*;. 
A  dozen  families  of  Christian  Algonquin  Indians  were  settled 
there.  The  Fathers  had  striven,  ever  since  their  arrival  in 
Canada,  to  found  a  Hospital  for  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  a 
Seminary  for  the  instruction  of  young  girls.  The  Duchess 
d'Aiguillon  undertook  the  foundation  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and 
engaged  for  the  office  of  mercy  the  willing  services  of  three 
liospital  nuns  of  Dieppe.  Madeleine  de  Hhauvigny,  Madame 
de  la  Feltrie,  a  young  and  childless  widow,  who  had  atlopted 
the  religious  life,  devoted  her  wealth  and  her  energy  (in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  her  friends)  to  the  work  of  establishing 
the  Seminary.  A  worthy  coadjutress  was  found  in  Madame 
Guyart,  afterwards  known  as  Ste.  Marie  de  I'lncarnation, 
whom  the  Fathers  chose  to  be  the  superior,  on  account  of  her 
remarkable  faculty  for  business  and  management.  Quebec 
kept  holiday  when  Father  Vimond,  appointed  supe- 
rior in  succession  to  Le  Jeune,  with  Madame  de  la  1639 
Peltrie  and  the  sisterhood,  arrived.  The  devotion  and  ad. 
courage  of  the  nuns  were  severely  tested  soon  after, 
when  an  epidemic  spread  in  the  town  and  the  country  aiouud,. 
and  filled  to  overflowing  the  rooms  of  the  biospital  and  of  the 
mission  house  at  Silleri.  A  school  for  the  instruction  of  Indian 
children  was  opened  by  Father  le  Jeune  on  his  coming  to 
Canada.     He  had  only  two  j)upiis  at  fii-st,  and  uevei  more  tltau 
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a  score  ;  but  he  tuiid  tliat  hti  would  not  exchaL  his  post  for 
a  seat  iu  the  highest  uuiversity  in  Europe,  'i  "^  savage  in- 
stincts of  his  young  sctiolars  rebelled  against  restraint,  and 
they  deserted  him.  The  unwillingness  of  Indian  parents  to 
live  separated  from  their  children  was  an  invincible  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  the  Seminary  of  Notre  Dame  des  Anges,  founded 
in  1630. 

3.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  missions  were 
very  great ;  and  the  result,  except  to  the  eye  of  faith,  appeared 
quite  disproportionate  to  the  peril  incurred  and  the  misery  en- 
tlured.  Father  ie  Jeune  followed  a  party  of  Montagnais  to 
their  winter  encampment.  He  endured,  half -starved,  the 
alternate  scorching  heat  and  biting  cold,  the  blinding  smoke 
.ind  the  filth  of  their  wigwams,  and  returned  to  Quebec  in 
Bpring,  a  wreck  of  himself,  without  having  made  a  single  con- 
vert The  Indians  generally  wore  very  docile,  and  gave  ready 
assent  to  the  truths  that  were  told  thsm  ;  but  they  quickly 
forgot  them  when  out  of  the  presence  of  the  priest.  Mis- 
sionaries were  in  consequence  appointed  who  lived  with  the 
wandering  tribes,  and  followed  them  in  all  their  hunting  and 
fiahiug  expeditions. 

4.  The  chief  mission  was  in  the  Huron  country,  situated 
between  the  great  Jakes ;  a  position  that  made  it  an  admirable 
centre  for  trade.  Iti3  people  were  the  most  intelligent  and  the 
most  prosperous  of  all  the  Canadian  tribes.  They  had  a 
population  of  20,000,  distributed  in  t"hirty-two  villages.  Fathers 
Breboeuf,  Daniel,  and  Davoust,  settled  first  in  Ihontiria  or 
St.  Joseph,  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Penetanguishine.  A 
nide  cabin  of  bark  served  for  a  chapel,  and  for  a  dormitory 
and  refectory,  which  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
door.  This  door  greatly  puzzled  the  savages  who  daily  came 
to  visit  the  Fathers,  only  to  sit  smoking  and  silent  for 
hours.  Tiie  Fathers  rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  gave 
their  first  hours  to  devotion  in  the  chapel  ;  during  the  forenoon 
they  were  accessible  to  all ;  they  then  went  out  to  speak  with 
the  labourers  in  the  fields,  and  to  visit  the  sick.  In  the  even- 
ing they  again  held  service ;  and  foi  an  hour  before  retiring 
consulted  over  the  prospects  of  the  mission,  wrote  their  letters, 
or  instructed  one  another  in  the  native  language.     They  lived 
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exiled  from  everything  held  dear  by  men  of  education  and 
retinement ;  they  endured  persecutions,  and  abode  in  the  per- 
petual fear  of  death  from  the  most  frightful  tortures. 

6.  There  was  an  active  heathen  party  in  the  country  who 
clung  to  the  ancient  customs  and  superstitions,  and  who  re- 
garded prayers,  chants,  and  sacraments  as  spells  that  worked 
them  harm.  The  medicine  men  or  conjurers  thought  that 
their  office  was  invaded,  and  were  very  hostile  to  the  Fathers. 
They  kept  alive  ridiculous  prejudices  :  if  a  child  that  had  been 
baptized  fell  sick,  they  whispered  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  rite ;  and  the  parents  looked  upon  the  priests  with  an  evil 
oye.  Every  misfortune  that  befell  the  nation  after  the  coming  of 
the  "  black  robes  "  was  attributed  to  them.  But  the  Fathers, 
by  their  courage,  their  calmness,  and  their  patience  under 
provocation,  by  their  great  charity  and  tender  care  of  the  sick, 
won  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  body  of  the  people.  They 
did  not  escape  the  tongue  of  scandal ;  their  enemies  charged 
them  with  making  rich  profits  by  the  fur-trade.  So  pointed 
was  the  accusation,  that  the  directors  of  the  New  Comi)auy 
thought  it  necessary  to  issue  a  refutation  of  the  charge.  In  a 
few  years  Breboeuf  and  his  colleagues  were  joined  by  other 
])rii3sts,  and  missions  were  established  in  all  the  four  nations 
into  which  the  Hurons  were  divided. 

(5.  During  this  period  of  spiritual  fervour  the  foundation  of 
the  city  of  Montreal  was  laid.  It  owed  its  birth  to  religious 
enthusiasm.  The  "  Eelations  "  gf  the  Jesuit  Fathers  circulated 
in  France,  and  awakened  among  the  devout  nmch  interest  in 
Canada.  It  is  recorded  that  a  M.  de  la  Dauversiere  aii'l  Father 
Olier,  a  priest  of  Paris,  who  had  previr  isly  been  strangers  to 
each  othei",  met  in  the  gallery  of  the  chateau  of  '  'eudon/  and 
recognized  each  other,  as  by  inspiration,  as  deetii^ed  co-laboureis 
in  a  great  work.  They  communed  t<^^ther  and  resolved  to 
found  on  the  Isle  of  Montreal  a  feeminary,  Hotel  I>unu,  and 
College,  to  be  consecrated  to  Christ,  St.  Josepti,  and  the  Virj^iD, 
The  zeal  of  the  Baron  de  la  Fauxchamps  .md  other  wealthy 
devotees  was  kindled  ;  the  Society  of  Notre  Dune  de  Mon- 
treal, numbering  forty-five  members   w^s  ii>rmed.     They  pur- 

^  Meudon. — A  small  town  on  the  I  a  royal  palace  and  park.  It  has  tiow  a 
Seine  :  five  Djiles  west  of  Paris.     It  has  1  station  on  the  railway  to  Versailles. 
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chained  the  luluud  of  Muutrcal  from  M.  de  Lauaon,  one  of  the 
Himdrod  Associates.  They  decided  to  confine  their  efforts  ut 
firat  to  the  estabUslixneLt  of  the  Hospital.  Paul  de  Choraedy, 
Sieur  de  Mainouneuve  was  appointed  Governor,  with  forty-five 
men  under  him.  He  was  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier,  and 
a  devoted  servant  of  the  Chui  ^h.  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Mauco 
was  called  from  the  seclusion  of  a  convent  to  be  nurse  and 
housekeeper  of  the  colony. 

7.  Previously  to  the  departure  of  the  expedition,  the  Associates 

met  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  and  conse- 

1641    crated  Ville-Marie  de  Montreal  to  the  Holy  Family. 

A.D.      Maisonneuve  andhis  band  remainedayear  aboutQuebec, 

and  M.  Montmagny  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  jealousy 
at  the  honours  paid  to  the  Governor  of  Ville-Marie.  Attempts 
were  made  to  deter  him  from  proceeding  further,  by  representing 
tlu  dangera  to  which  he  would  bo  exposed  from  the  attacks  of 
the  savages  But  he  exclaimed,  that  he  bad  come  to  found  a 
colony,  and  he  would  go  though  every  tree  were  an  Iroquois. 

8.  In  the  following  spring  he  ascended  the  river,  ac(!(>mpaniB«l 
by  the  Gk)vernor-GeneraI.  Superior  Vimond,  and  Madame  de  lii 
Peltrie,  who  entered  witii  enthusiasm  into  the  spirit  t»f  the 
work.  On  the  17th  of  May  they  landed  on  a  tongue  of  lam| 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivulet  Caliere  with  the  9t. 
Lawrence.  Tents  were  pitched  on  a  meadow,  and  an  altar 
was  erected  in  the  open  air.  To  the  north-west  rose  the  raouii- 
tain,  and  green  forests  encircled  their  camping-ground.  M- 
Montmagny  formally  handed  over  the  island  to  Maisonneuve  j 
and  the  superior  commeuKled  the  colony  to  the  protection  of 
Heaven,  likening  it  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  whence  would 
spring  a  tree  which  woaid  grow  until  its  branches  overspread 
the  earth.  As  the  eirening  closed,  fire-flies  flickered  over  the 
meadow  ;  numbers  were  caught  and  strung  into  a  glistening 
festoon  which  was  hung  upon  the  altar. 

9.  When  M.  Montmagny  first  arrived  in  Canada,  the 
Iroquois  kept  comparative  peace  ;  but  now  they  commenced  to 
carry  terror  thronghout  the  colony,  and  to  wage  a  war  of  ei» 
termination  against  the  tribes  allied  with  the  French.  The 
great  dread  thai  the  fire-arms  of  the  French  had  first  caused 
them  had  passed  away,  and  numbers  of  the  Mohawk  warriors 
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were  supplied  with  curbines  by  the  Dutch  traders  of  Man- 
liuttaD.  Their  war  parties  weut  out  generally  in  the  upring ; 
but  us  their  audacity  increiised  with  success,  and  their  rage  fi)r 
slaughter  grew  hotter,  they  did  not  wait  for  the  melting  of  the 
Hnow  or  the  breaki/jg  up  of  the  ice.  The  Mt^hawks,  or  Lov«rer 
Iroquois,  ascended  by  Lakes  Sacrament  and  Cham  plain  and 
the  liiver  liichelicu  ;  while  parties  lay  in  ambush  on  the 
Huuthern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  about  the  isles  of 
linke  St.  Peter,  and  descended  at  Three  Bivers  and  Quebec, 
others  made  tiieir  way  above  the  Sault,  and  crouched  jwrdu 
ou  some  of  the  inlands  of  Lake  St.  Louis,  waiting  to  pounce  on 
the  Algonquins  and  Hurons  coming  down  the  Ottawa  in  their 
canoes  loaded  with  peltrie  for  the  annual  trade.  The  Uj)^)er 
Iroquois — the  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  and  'enec^,  on 
the  other  side — crossed  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  made  their  way  into  the  Huron  country  by  Lake  Siracoe  ; 
they  ascended  by  the  Georgian  Buy  of  Lake  Huron  to  French 
Eiver  and  Lake  Nipissing,  carrying  havoc  over  all  the  region 
of  the  Upper  Ottawa.  They  did  not  at  first  declare  war 
against  the  Hmons;  bwt,  on  pretence  of  revenging  nrivnte  in- 
sults, cut  oil  detached  paiUuH,  iiiul  destroyed  sruail  outlying 
villages  A  general  feeling  of  insecurity  was  spread  over  tUa 
country ;  and  the  people,  instead  of  combining  for  defence,  al- 
lowed the  insults  to  )  i   >  unavenged. 

10.  The  ll-oquoia,  with  a  view  of  detaching  the  French  from 
their  alliance  with  the  Uuions,  made  overtures  of  peace.  M. 
Montmagny,  anxious  to  secure  repc»e  for  the  colony,  met  their 
delegates  at  Thi-ee  Kivers.  The  orator  assured  Ouonthio,  m  he 
called  Montmagny  (a  name  which  the  Indians  gave  to  all  suc- 
ceeding Governors  Jonerak)  that  his  nations  had  nothing  so  much 
ai  heart  as  to  live  in  amity  with  the  French.  While  he  was 
speaking  a  party  of  Algonquins  appeared;  the  Iroquois  broke 
up  the  solemn  conclave  and  made  a  rush  upon  ths  canoe"*,  and, 
to  the  intense  mortification  of  Mon^^magny,  despoiled  them  be- 
fore his  eyes.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  were  exposed  to  dreadful 
dangers  in  their  journeys  between  Quebec  and  the  Huron 
country,  both  from  the  climate  and  the  foe.  Anne  de  Noue 
perished  in  a  snow-drift.  Father  Jogues  was  captured  by  a  band 
of  Mohawks,  and  carried  to  their  canton,  where  he  was  treated 
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with  malign  cnielty  jiuil  indignity.  By  the  aid  of  a  l>iitcli 
ufHcer  he  ew.'ujHjd,  and  made  his  way  to  Franr*.  The  story  cf 
hiH  suffningH,  to  which  hi«  Ijotly  bore  testimony,  excited  lively 
Hympathy  at  Court.  Two  yetira  afterwards  he  returned  to 
Canada.  Father  BrcRsani  wa«  taken  by  a  fwirty  of  the  same 
warriors,  and  abused  with  surpaBRing  malice;  their  hungry 
dogs  were  set  to  devour  thoir  food  on  his  naked  Inxly.  Hut  he 
also  survived  the  horrors  of  his  captivity,  and  lived  for  many 
years  afterwards,  and  often  thrilK  d  by  hia  eloquence  crowded 
congregations  in  his  native  lUvly. 

11.  Villu-Marie  enjoyed  a  brief  j>eriod  of  repose.  The  pious 
fervour  that  created  it  did  not  subside.  Objections  were  raised 
by  persons  who  were  not  in  a  state  of  spiritual  exaltation  thn*^^ 
ffites  and  ceremonies  occupied  time  that  mi<;ht  have  been  spent 
In  tilling  the  soil ;  but  they  wore  disregarded.  By  the  treachery 
of  a  Huron  Indian  the  weakuess  of  the  settlement  was  dis- 
closed to  the  Iroquois.  Thenceforth  there  was  no  peace  for  its 
people.  Tliey  could  not  walk  in  the  j  'adows,  or  go  into  the 
forest  to  cut  Are  wood,  unless  at  the  .  .dk  of  their  lives.  They 
were  mewed  op  within  their  fortifications.  Under  the  super- 
intendence of  M.  d.Aillebou8t  walls  and  bastions  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  frail  wo* .den  jjalisades. 

12.  The  weakness  of  the  colony  excited  the  contempt  of 

the  Iroquois  warriors.     They  boiisted  that  they  would 
1644      '"^rry  otf  the  "white  girls"^  and  drive  the  Freuchnieu 
A.D.      to  the  sea.     Ten  war  parties  went  out  to  cut  off  the  de- 
tached settlements  at  one  swcjop  ;  but ,  happily,  they 
were  frustrated  in  their  attempt    On  the  30th  of  March  the 
trained  watch-dogs  of  Ville-Marie  bayed  the  alarm,  and  gave 
.  warning  to  the  Frenchmen  that  Indians  were  in  the  woods. 
The  French  rushed  into  the  presence  of  M.  Maisonneuve,  and 
cried  out  for  him  to   lead  them  forth.      Against  his  better 
judgment,  he  consented  to  go  and  seek  the  enemy.     There  was 
snow  on  the  ground ;  the  road  was  heavy  ;  few  of  his  people 
had  snow-shoes,  and  those  who  had  were  maladroit  ii.  their  use. 
When  Maisonneuve  and  his  party  penetrated  the  forest,  no  foe 
was  to  be  seen.     Suddenly  from  the  coverts  there  blazed  forth 
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fire,  followt'd  by  Himrp  rifle  cnK'kit.  Then  the  Mohawk  warnom 
r(>He  y/iiU  fierrts  _)»'1I«,  and  am  suddenly  aauk  out  of  night  Un- 
«8«d  tothe  liidi  n\  iityle  of  %  ufare,  the  Frenchmen,  as  they  stood 
Imddled  together,  only  present ';d  a  nmrk  for  the  hostile  fire. 
Several  fell,  then  they  grew  coufusied  and  alariiiod,  and  looked 
back  upon  the  way  they  ha»l  come.  The  order  was  given,  and 
picking  up  t^(  dead  and  wounded,  crest-fallen  they  retreated, 
the  triumphant  Mohawks  following  co  ^  ertly  on  their  track. 
MaisonueuN  u  brought  up  the  rear,  holding  a  pistol  in  each 
hand.  Two  .  Iiiefs,  eager  to  take  a  prison*  r  of  such  distinction, 
rushed  forward.  He  shot  one  dea<i ;  .  ui  .'i«  the  warriors 
crowded  about  to  carry  oil  the  body  of  their  comrade,  Maison- 
neuve  and  his  men  gained  the  shelter  of  their  fui  tifications. 
The  spot  where  the  incident  occurred  waa  called  '*Plac6 
d'Armes,"  and  the  city  grow  around  it. 

13.  Tlie  New  Company,  considering  the  great  allow  of 
action  they  made  on  their  incorporation,  neglected  Canada  in 
u  moat  incomprehensible  manner.  They  totally  failed  i*  carry 
out  the  terms  of  their  charter.  They  made  large  concoHHions 
of  land  to  individuals,  on  condition  that  they  would  send  out 
colonists;  bu  these  grantees  were  quite  as  remiss  as  the 
Hundred  Associates  themselves.  The  fur-tr:ult>  waij  the  only 
object  of  value  in  their  eyes,  and  they  handeii  it  over  thih  year 
(1G44)  to  the  inhabitants  ol  ihe  colouy  for  au  annual  rent  ui  a 
thousand  beaver  skins. 

14.  A  peace  was  concluded  at  Three  Rivers  between  the 
French  and  the  Iroqiiiois,  aT)d  between  the  Iro«moi8  and  .-  ^^  - 
the  allied  Indians,  and  Canada  enjoyed  a  brief  interval  '*'"^*' 
of  repose.  But  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Indians  '  * 
that  they  entered  upon  a  treaty  with  infinite  gravity,  con- 
cluded it  with  imposing  ceremony,  and  broke  it  on  the 
slightest  caprice.  Not  long  afterwards,  M.  d'Ailleboust  -  ^  -  - 
succeeded  M.  Montmagny,  and  the  colouy  was  again  *"*• 
plunged  in  war. 

15.  In  the  Huron  country  the  Mission   was  now  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity.     The  chief  station  was  at  Ste.    -  «^q 
Marie,  on  the  little  river,  now  called  the  Wye,  that    J-^^o 
falls  into  Ma1;chedash  Btiy.     There  the  Fathers  dis- 
pensed u,   boimtifui    hos}>itu]ity  ;   there   scattered    parties   of 
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THE  HURON  MISSION. 


M' 


Algonqulna  of  the  region  of  the  Ottawa,  that  had  escaped 
the  rag'3  of  the  Iroquois,  found  shelter.  No  wayfarer  was  sent 
hungry  or  disconsolate  away.  Tha  priests  of  the  Missions  of 
St.  Louia,  St.  Iguace,  St.  Jean,  St.  Joseph,  and  St  Michel  met 


THK  HURON  MISSIOIT. 


often  in  Ste.  Marie  for  gravo  consultation.  The  rage  of  the 
heathen  party  had  spent  its  force.  The  country  was  peaceful ; 
but  the  Fathers  viewed  with  alarm  the  apathy  of  the  warriors, 
who  lived  careless  and  supine,  although  the  security  of  their 
villages  depended  on  their  constant  vigilance. 

16.  The  warriors  of  St.  Joseph  descended  the  Ottawa  and 
left  the  village  defenceless.  At  Three  Rivers  they  repulsed  an 
ftttack  of  the  Iroquois.  Returning  in  triumph  with  several 
scalpf ,  no  crowd  of  women  and  children  flocked  out  to  "  caress  " 
the  prisoners,  as  v/as  the  custom.  All  was  silence  and  desola- 
tion. The  story  is  soon  told.  One  sweltering  morning  in 
July  the  little  chapel  was  crowded  with  devotees.  Suddenly  a 
fearful  cry  arose  without — "  They  kill  US,  they  kill  us."    Like 
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ravening  wolves  the  Iroquois  had  burst  through  the  palisoxlea, 
and  were  slaughtering  the  children  and  decrepit  old  folk.  The 
people  crowded  round  Father  Daniel,  who  cried  out,  "  Fly  to 
the  woods  ;  here  I  shall  stay.  We  shall  meet  again  in  heaven." 
Alone,  in  his  flowing  vestments,  with  gleaming  face,  the  daunt- 
less priest  stood  by  the  altar  and  confronted  the  yelling  fiends. 
He  fell  pierced  by  many  arrows,  and  struck  on  the  breast  by  a 
tomahawk,  and  his  body  was  consumed  in  the  pyre  of  the  burn- 
ing chapel.     The  Mission  of  St.  Joseph  was  extirpated. 

17.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  the  Iroquois  lurked  in 
the  woods.  Hours  before  the  sunrise  of  a  morning  in 
March  a  party  surprised  the  village  of  St.  Ignace,  and  1649 
murdered  the  sleepers.  They  then  stole  in  the  gray  a.d. 
(Uwn  upon  St.  Louis,  and,  bursting  the  palisades, 
«laug!itered  the  people  and  burned  the  cabins.  Fathers  Bre- 
IxBuf  and  Lallemant  were  ceized  and  sent  under  guard  to  St. 
Ignace.  The  reflection  of  the  flames  aii  St.  Louis  warned  the 
Fathers  at  Ste.  Marie  of  some  dreadful  calamity  ;  and  their  fears 
were  too  surely  confirmed  by  fugitives  from  the  scene  of 
disaster.  A  band  of  Huion  warriors  threw  themselves  before 
the  advancing  Iroquois.  All  day  the  tide  of  battle  advanced 
w,  and  receded  from,  Ste.  Marie;  and  as  the  night  fell  the 
yells  of  the  combatants  rose  from  the  dark  pine  wcoda  The 
priests  of  St.  Ignace  were  bound  to  the  stake.  The  younger 
L'vllemant  was  forced  to  witness  the  tortures  inflicted  upon 
Breboeuf.  The  elder  priest  stood,  firm  as  a  rock,  under  the 
most  appalling  sufi'ei'ing,  while  the  flends  surrounded,  mocking 
liim.  "  You  told  us,"  they  cried,  "  that  the  more  we  sufiiered 
on  earth  the  greater  would  be  our  reward  in  heaven  :  thank 
us."  Lallemant,  after  prolonged  suffering,  was  despatched  with 
a  hatchet. 

18.  The  destruction  of  all  their  chief  stations  among  the 
Huron  and  "  Tobacco "  nations  compelled  the  Fathers  to 
abandon  their  misaion.  An  attempt  was  made  to  reestablish 
Ste.  Ikf  arie  on  the  Island  of  St.  Joseph,  in  Matchedash  Bay ;  but 
the  adventurers  were  driven  from  it  by  famine  and  the  Iroquois 
to  seek  security  by  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  At  Sorel, 
near  Quebec,  the  Huron  Mission  was  founded.  Complete 
desolation  now  reigned  in  the  country  of  the  Hurons  and 
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Algonquins.  The  remuaut  of  the  people  found  shelter  and 
became  incoiporated  with  the  tribc«  dwelliug  hy  the  lakes 
Erie,  Michigan,  and  Superior. 


Questions —1.   Who  wss  the  new 

Governor  of  Canada?  With  vhnae 
views  did  he  sympathies  f  Describe 
the  mode  in  which  the  power  of  the 
Church  WM  exercised. 

2.  What  was  the  result  of  the  ap- 
peals to  France  for  aid?  Name  the 
different  college,  somiuaries,  and 
hospitals  founded  at  this  time.  What 
were  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  Le 
Jeune's  seminary  for  Indian  children  ? 

8.  Describe  Le  Jeune's  experiences 
Among  the  Montagnais.  What  plan 
was  adopted  in  order  to  keep  the  truths 
of  religion  before  the  natives  1 

4.  Which  was  the  chief  mission? 
Describe  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
Fathers. 

6.  With  what  dlfflculties  hail  they 
to  contead?  How  did  th*..  overcome 
these  ? 

6.  Narrate  the  circumstances  wMch 
led  to  the  foundation  of  Montreal. 

7.  What  ceremony  took  place  in 
Paris  before  the  expedition  set  out? 
What  opposition  did  Maisonneuve  en- 
counter at  Quebec  ? 

8.  Describe  what  took  place  when  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  island 

9.  What  native  tribes  began  to  harass 
the  settlers?  Against  whom  were 
their  attaclts  first  directed?  Describe 
the  routes  of  the  Lower  and  the  Upper 
Iroquois  reiipectively. 


10.  What  overtures  dfd  the  Iroquois 
make?  Wliere  did  Montmagny  meet 
thorn?  What  tlien  occurred?  (Jive 
examples  of  the  sufferings  which  the 
missionaries  endured. 

11.  How  did  the  Iroquois  become 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  Montreal? 
What  was  the  consequence  ? 

12.  D(iscrit)e  the  encounter  with  the 
Mohawks  in  the  woods,  and  the  in- 
cident «t  "  Place  d'>rmes." 

13.  How  did  the  New  Compuiy  treat 
Canada?  Uow  did  it  deal  with  the 
fur-trafle? 

14.  What  gave  Canada  an  interval  of 
repose  ?  How  long  did  it  last  ?  What 
peculiarity  of  the  Indians  in  thu 
matter  of  treaties  Is  noticeable  ?  Who 
succeeded  Montmagny  as  Governor? 
What  followed? 

15.  In  what  state  was  the  Huron 
Mission  at  this  time?  What  filled  the 
Fathers  with  anxiety  ? 

16.  Describe  the  manner  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Mission  of  St.  Josepli. 

17.  Descrilie  the  attMsk  on  the  other 
chief  stations.  Give  an  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Brebceuf  and  Lallemant. 

18.  What  were  the  Fathers  then 
forced  to  do  ?  Whither  did  they  trans- 
fe/  their  mission  ?  In  what  state  was 
the  country  of  the  Hurons  and  the  Al- 
gonquins left?  What  became  of  the 
remnant  of  these  tribes  ? 
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CHAPTER  X 

TIME    OF    TBIAL. 

1648  to  1663  A.I>. 


The  New  England  Colonies. 

Proposed  Treaty  of  perpetual  peace. 

Its  failure. 

M.  de  Lauson. 

Ktatc  of  Canada. 

Jesuit  Mission  in  Onondaga. 


Viscomte  d'Argenaon. 
Insolence  of  the  Mohawks 
Portents  and  signa  in  the^ 
The  liquor  trattlc. 
The  great  Earthquake. 
New  Company  surrenders 


1.  About  this  time  the  New  England  Colonies  eMt  greet- 
ing to  Canada.  Since  the  Puritan  Fathers  ha(.  landed  at 
Plymo'  h  on  the  11th  December  1620,  and  since  the  second 
baud  of  Pilgrims  had  founded  Salem,  eight  years  afterwards, 
several  colonies  had  taken  i  ;ot  between  Casco  Bay  and  the 
Connecticut  River.  Their  i)eople  had  struggled  sorely  under 
an  inclement  sky,  with  sterile  soil,  with  pestilence  and  the 
Indians.  They  had  been  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  Though 
the  Puritan  Father's  had  fled  from  England  to  enjoy  civil  and 
religious  freedom  in  the  wilds  of  America,  they  drove  from 
their  midst  such  of  their  brethren  as  maintained  liberty  of 
conscience.  An  outcome  of  this  persecution,  the  colony  of 
Providence  was  founded  in  1636.  Community  of  interests, 
and  the  necessity  of  combining  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch 
of  New  Netherlands,  and  the  French  colonists  of  Acadie,  im- 
pelled thfj  provinces  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (including  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire)  and  Plymouth,  New  Haven  and  Con- 
necticut, to  enter  into  the  confederation  of  "  The  United  Col- 
onies of  New  England,"  in  1 64a 

2.  They   made    a   proposal    to    the    Governor-Greneral   of 
Canada,  that  there  should  be  free  trade  and  per- 
petual amity  between  the  French  and  the  English   1648-51 
colonies,  even  in  the  event  of  the  mother  countiies         a.d, 
being  at  war.     M.  d'AiUeboust  received  the  sug- 
gestion with  pleasure,  and  Bent  Father  Druillettes  to  Boston  to 
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ciake  a  treaty.  The  negotiations  were  8UHj)en(lotl,  resumed, 
and  finally  broken  off,  becauHe  the  New  England  Qovernmeut 
refused  to  ansent  to  the  condition  demanded, — that  they  should 
join  with  the  French  in  waging  an  exterminating  war  againsl 
tlie  Iroquois.  The  cautious  Puritans  would  not  make  enemies 
of  that  powerful  people,  wlioae  country  lay  like  a  barrier  be- 
tween them  and  Canada.  Instead  of  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
peace  being  concluded,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  future 
war.  Father  Druillcctea  won  over  the  Abenaqui  Indians  to 
the  French  interest.  For  over  a  century  that  people  main- 
tained a  firm  alliance  with  Canada,  and  by  their  cruel  and 
harassing  warfare  on  the  frontiers,  they  roused  a  rage  in  the 
breasts  of  the  New  Englanders  that  wjis  not  calmed  until 
French  domination  was  swept  from  the  American  Conti- 
nent. 

3.  M.  de  Lauson  succeeded  M.  d'Ailleboust.    Beyond  the  for- 

tifications of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers, 

1650-58   there  '"as  no  safety.     In  the  open  field  the  sud- 

A.D.  den  bolt  of  death  sometimea  struck  the  labourer, 

and  with  a  loud  yell  of  triumph,  the  Iroquois 
warrior  fled  into  ambush  with  the  trophy  of  his  ravage  on- 
slaught. In  those  days  of  trial,  the  strength  of  the  people  of 
Canada  lay  in  their  religious  fervour.  Annalists  say  that  thej 
displayed  an  integrity  that  contrasted  br'ghtly  v;ith  their  con- 
duct in  later  days.  There  were  no  courts  of  justice  in  the 
province ;  there  was  no  need  of  them.  Fraud  and  dishonesty 
were  unknown,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  things  were  iu 
common. 

4.  A  number  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  whose  field  of  labour 
had  been  narrowed  by  the  destruction  of  the  Huron  Mission, 
now  left  Canada.  But  there  still  remained  not  a  few,  who, 
braving  every  da-nger  and  hardship,  won  their  way  among 
the  tribes  of  the  far  west  and  of  *he  frozen  regions  of  Hudson 
Bay.  Their  mission  was  religious  and  secular.  They  made 
known  to  the  heathen  the  name  of  Christ ;  they  extended  the 
empire  of  France  over  distant  nations;  they  promoted  com- 
merce by  inducing  their  savaga  neophytes  to  carry  their  peltry 
to  the  magazines  of  Tadousaac,  Quebec,  Three  Hi  vers,  and  Mon- 
treal 
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5.  The  Jesuit  ^'athers  sedulously  strove  to  gain  a  f<x)thold 
among  the  Five  Nations.     The  warlike  fury  of  these 
nationE  being  now  directed  against  the  tribes  dwelling    1653 
by  the  great  lakes,  they  were  disposed  to  make  peace      A.D. 
with  the  French.     In  the  following  year  they  utterly 
extirpated  the  Eriea,     Father  le  Moyne  went  among 
the  Mohawks,  but  made  no  stay,  as  his  life  was  in  con- 
stant danger  from  their  caprice.    The  Onondagos  prayed 

the  Governor- General  to  send  them  priests.  Acco^-dingiy, 
Fathers  Mercier,  Fremin,  Mesnard,  and  Dablon,  with  a  body- 
guard of  fifty  soldiers,  were  deputed  to  foimd  a  mission.  Th  ^ 
jealous  Mohawks  attempted  to  cut  this  escort  to  pieces,  but 
only  succeeded  in  capturing  a  few  canoes.  Shortly  afterwards,  a 
party  of  the  same  tribe  fell  upon  a  band  of  Huron  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  were  working  in  a  fie M  on  the  Isle  of  Or- 
leans. They  killed  six,  and  took  the  rest  captive.  As  they 
passed  Quebec,  they  compelled  their  prisoners  to  sing  aloud, 
Had  dared  the  Governor-General  to  seize  them  out  of  their 
hands.  M.  de  Lauson  tamely  allowed  this  insult  to  pass  un- 
punished.    The  audacious  insolence  of  the  Iroquois  increased. 

6.  The  position  of  the  mission  in  the  Onondaga  country  now 
became  very  critical  M.  Dupuys,  the  commandant,  i  jceiving 
certain  intelligence  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  afoot  to  de- 
stroy it,  ordered  several  light  bateaux  to  be  constructed.  The 
people  of  the  canton  were  invited  to  a  great  feast.  When  they 
were  completely  gorged  with  food,  and  slept  heavily,  the  French, 
in  the  wan  light  of  a  March  morning,  made  their  escape  by  way 
of  the  River  Chouagen.  The  Iroquois  broke  into  open  hostility 
soon  afterwards,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  colony. 

7.  Ville-Marie  did  not  prosper  in  the  hands  of  the  Society 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Montreal.  The  aid  sent  out  was  insufficient 
for  its  pressing  necessities.  To  the  great  joy  of  the  colony,  the 
society  ceded  the  island  to  the  superiors  of  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Sulpicius,  a  society  of  great  repute  and  power,  which  num- 
bered among  its  members  many  men  of  talent  and  energy. 
Under  their  auspices,  L'Abb^  de  Quelus  founded  the  -  --q 
Seminary.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Margueiite  ^*>0o 
Bourgeois — of  whom  it  ia  said  that  her  religion  mani- 
fested itself  in  an  intense  devotion  to  duty — the  Institution  of 
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Uio  Fille8  tlo  la  Congregation  wua  opened,  to  give  religious  autl 
Ruperior  secular  education  to  the  young  girls  of  the  colony. 

8.  Viscomte  d'Argenson  succeeded  M.  de  Lauson,  and  ar- 

rived in  Quebec  on  the  11th  of  July.     As  if  to  show 

16  68    their  contempt,  the  Mohawks,  on  the  following  morning, 

A.D.      fell  on  and  massacred  a  party  of  Algonquins  under  the 

cannon  of  the  fort.  The  cry  ''To  amiB  I"  rang  out,  and 
two  Iiundred  men  rushed  out  in  pursuit,  but  failed  to  find  the 
euetuy.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Mohawks  approached  Three 
Kivers  with  hostile  intent.  Under  pretence  of  holdinjj:  a  par- 
ley, they  sent  eight  delegates  to  take  note  of  the  sta^.o  of  the 
place.  M.  de  la  Potherie,  the  commandant,  caused  t>ie  spies 
to  be  seized.  He  shut  one  in  prison,  and  sent  the  ethers  to 
Quebec,  where  they  were  prom))tly  executed.  This  decisive 
action  induced  the  Iroquois  to  leave  Canada  in  peace  for  a 
season. 

9.  Certain  abuses  having  crept  in,  it  was  deemed  desirable 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  government  of  the  Church  in  the 
colony.  M.  Fran9oi8  t!e  Laval,  I/Abbd  de  Montigny,  Vicar- 
Apostolic  and  titular  Bishop  of  Petrea,  was  appointed  Ecclesi- 
astical Superior.  Several  persons  in  orders  accompanied  him 
to  Cauiida.  For  a  long  time  those  curds  were  appointed  to 
the  parishes  by  commispion,  and  were  removable  by  the 
superior.  Afterwards,  vi'  in  the  appointments  of  the  curds 
were  made  permanent  in  vhe  rest  of  Canada,  those  of  Montreal 
and  the  island  remained  on  the  old  footing,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpicius. 

10.  Five  years  after  the  coming  of  M.  de  Laval,  the  Semi- 

nary of  Quebec  for  the  instruction  of  the  priesthood 

1662    was  instituted.     Into  the  hands  of  its  superiors  were 

A.D.      paid  the  tithes  levied  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of 

the  colony.  They  amounted  at  first  to  one-thirteenth 
of  the  produce  of  the  land ;  but  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the 
country,  they  were  afterwards  reduced  to  one- twenty-sixth,  on 
condition  that  the  tithes  should  be  paid  in  grain,  and  not  in 
the  sheaf.  The  King  supplemented  the  tithes  by  an  annual 
grant  of  7,600  livrea  from  the  royal  treasury.  The  stipe 
of  the  cur68  was  fixed  at  400  livres  annually.  Eleven  years 
afterwards  (1670),  the  Church  in  Canada  was  erected  into  a 
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hinhopric,  in  dependence  on  the  Papal  Sec,  and  M.  <lo  Ijaval 
became  the  first  bishop.  Tlie  chapter  of  the  cathedral  con- 
sisted of  a  dean  and  grand  chorister,  appointed  by  the  King ; 
and  of  an  archdeacon,  tiieologian,  and  twelve  canons,  appointed 
by  the  bishop. 

11.  The  Iroquois  now  resumed  their  warfare,  and  Canada 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  dire  distress.    The  Urauiines 

and  Hospital  nunn  were  compelled  to  fly  from  their  1660 
convents  and  seek  ^^afety  in  Quebec,  which  was  held  a.d. 
in  a  state  of  siege  i'Jl  summer  and  autumn,  "'.iany 
thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  break  up  the  colony  and 
cross  the  sea.  To  a.<d  to  their  trouble,  a  mortal  epidemic 
broke  out.  Tlie  alternate  states  of  excitement  and  depression 
in  which  the  people  lived  seem  to  have  affected  the  minds 
of  many.  Imagination  lent  horrors  to  the  time.  Portentous 
iigna  of  flaming  crov  as^  burning  canoes,  and  men  entwined 
with  fiery  serpents,  appeared  to  them  ia  the  skies;  and  in 
their  e^rs  strange  voices  cried  lamentably.  D'Argenson, 
pained  t;t  beholding  the  unhappy  state  of  the  colony,  and  un- 
able to  procure  it  relief,  demanded  his  recall. 

12.  His  successor,  Baron  d'Avaugour,  was  an  enei^etio 
veteran  officer,  but  of  an  irascible  and  obstinate  tem- 
per.   He  visited  all  the  posts,  and  expressed  his  sur-   1661 
prise  that  so  grand  a  country  should  be  so  much  ne-      A.D. 
glected.     Vigorous  representations  of  its  urgent  need 

of  aid  were  drawn  up  by  him,  and  M.  Bouchet  was  despatched 
to  France  to  present  them  at  Court.  In  answer,  the  King  sent 
out  a  small  reinforcement  of  forty  soldiers,  and  a  commissioner, 
M.  de  Monts,  who  was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the 
state  of  the  colony.  The  joy  caused  by  this  mark  of  royal 
consideration  died  away  a.midst  the  excitement  of  fierce  dis- 
sension. 

13.  The  liquor  traffic,  which  had  been  kept  in  check  in  the 
time  of  Montmagny,  was  surreptitiously  canied  on  during  that 
of  his  successors.  To  sell  brandy  was  made  a  penal  offence. 
A  woman  was  convicted  of  breaking  the  law,  and  was  con- 
demned to  suffer.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  interceded  warmly 
with  the  Governor-General  in  her  behalf.  Baron  d'Avaugour, 
irritated  by  their  persistence,  declared  that,  if  the  culprit  were 
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a11owo<1  to  go  fret),  uo  oiio  Hlioiild  aftorwiirdH  ho  puniithod  for 
a  like  oflfbtice.  He  refuMed  to  retract  hia  hfuiiy  wordii,  aud 
thoy  were  uuderstood  aa  giving  permiHMion  to  the  traffic.  With 
grief  the  priesthood  beheld  a  flame  of  dissipation  ovenipread 
the  colony,  and  the  demon  of  druitkenncHM  invade  the  cuhinM 
of  the  CliriBtianized  Indiana.  Their  pahiful  Uiboura  of  over 
twenty  years  were  destroyed  in  an  hour  of  reckless  delwiuchery. 
In  vain  they  atteujpted  to  iutur|x>se  the  barrier  of  their  author- 
ity against  the  Hood.  The  colony  was  now  divided  into  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  "Libertine'  parties.  Ceilain  wild  French 
youths,  who  had  lately  come  out,  joined  thenuielves  witli  the 
residents,  who  had  always  impatiently  borne  the  strict  rule  of 
the  priests.  They  raised  the  cry  that  their  free  will  was  fet- 
tered, that  their  consciences  were  constrained.  Tlie  thunder 
of  the  Church  was  launched  at  Ihclr  head.  In  the  fury  of 
the  moment,  admonitions  and  thrt  tenings  were  disre- 

1662  g'lrded.     Unable  to  bring  the  malcontents  to  reason, 
A.D.      M.  de  Laval  crossed  the  sea  to  la^  his  complaints  at 

the  foot  of  the  throne. 
14.  Tl  9  annalists  of  those  days  give  remarkable  accounts  of 
atmospherical  phenomena  and  physical  disturbances.  To  their 
minds  heaven  appeared  visibly  and  sensibly  to  display  its 
anger  at  the  sius  of  the  times.  At  Montreal  a  globe  of  Are 
wiis  seen  to  detach  itself  from  the  moon,  burst  in  mid-air 
with  a  roport  like  that  of  a  cannon,  and  disappear  in  blazing 

fragments  behind  the  mountain.      In  the  month  of 

1663  January,  a  strange  mist  rose  from  the  river,  and  three 
A.D.      suns  stood  parallel  with  the  horizon,  each  encircled  by 

an  iris  which  momentarily  changed  its  varied  hues. 
Twice  was  this  strange  appearance  seen.  These  portents  were 
the  precursor  J  of  a  fearful  earthquake.  On  the  11th  of 
February,  a  mighty  rushing  noise  was  heard  throughout  Can- 
adi't,  and  the  people  rushed  in  terror  fnom  their  houses  to  see 
the  walls  cracking,  the  chimneys  swaying  to  and  fro,  the  roofs 
falling  in,  and  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  churches  ring  out.  They 
were  attacked  by  a  strange  giddiness  and  qualmishness :  when 
they  essayed  to  walk,  the  earth  seemed  to  rise  and  strike  the 
soles  of  bheir  feet  The  accounts  given  (mainly  on  the  authority 
of  the  "  habitans  "  aud  Indians)  of  the  convulsions  of  the  land 
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are  very  ex'raor.ticary.  A  huge  mouDtain,  they  uiid,  wiui 
torn  from  itM  plrice  and  cast  into  the  river,  where  it  took  root 
and  l)ecaniu  an  island  ;  a  forest  slid  from  the  l)ai)k8  into  the 
Kt.  Lawrence ;  fearful  chasms  of  unknown  depth  diHclosed 
tlicmselvoM;  several  rivers  disappeared,  others  changed  their 
lie<lM;  gentle  streams  were  changed  into  falls  and  ra{>ids,  and 
falls  and  rapids  into  gentle  streams. 

15.  The  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  give  an  account  of  these  too 
strange  incidents  in  their  letters,  state  that  not  a  single  soul 
perished  duiing  the  t^jrrible  convulsion ;  and  they  dwell  with 
witisf action  on  the  salutary  eflftcts  of  the  terror  it  created  iu 
calming  dissension  and  reclaiming  many  from  their  evil  courses. 

16.  In  February  of  this  year,  the  New  Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates,  ther  reduced  to  forty-five  members,  sur- 
rendered all  their  rights  and  property  in  New  France  into  the 
hands  of  the  King.  They  had  totally  failed  to  canry  out  the 
terms  of  their  charter.  AH  lands  granted  by  them,  and  still 
uncleared,  were  recalled  by  a  Eoyal  Edict. 


QuRATioNH.  —  1.  What  colonlcB  about 
this  time  sent  f^reetlng  to  Canada? 
Hj  what  ditflcultiei  had  they  been 
harassed?  What  led  to  a  confedera- 
tion of  these  States  in  1043? 

2.  What  proposal  did  the  United 
Colonies  make  to  Canada?  How  was 
it  received?  Why  did  the  negotiations 
faUr 

3.  Who  succeeded  D'^illebonst  as 
Governor?  Where  alone  was  there 
safety?  In  what  did  the  strength  of 
the  colonists  lie  ? 

4.  Where  did  missionaries  labour 
after  the  d-JBtruction  of  the  Huron 
Mission  ? 

5.  Among  whom  did  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  strive  to  gain  a  foothold  f  To 
which  of  them  was  a  mission  sent? 
How  did  the  Mohawks  insult  the  Gov- 
emor-Oeneral  i 

6.  How  did  the  missionaries  to  the 
Onondagas  escape  ? 

7.  To  whom  was  the  Island  of  Mon- 
treal transferred  ?  Who  superintended 
the  Institution  of  the  Filles  de  la  Con- 
gregation ? 

8.  Who  succeeded  De  Lauson  as  Gov- 


ernor?   What  declslre  action  checked 
tlie  incursions  of  the  Iroquois  ? 

0.  What  ecclesiastical  changes  were 
about  the  same  time  introduced? 

10.  Ho\7  was  the  Charch  in  the  col- 
ony supported?  Who  was  the  first 
bish  )p? 

11.  How  was  Canada  once  more  re- 
duced  to  a  state  of  dire  distress?  What 
effect  had  this  on  the  m'nds  of  the 
pe(H)le  ?  What  did  it  lead  D'Argensoa 
to  do? 

12  Who  was  his  successor?  What 
was  the  result  of  his  representations  to 
the  Court  ? 

13.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
sensions which  followed?  Into  what 
two  parties  was  the  community  di- 
vided ?    What  step  did  De  Laval  take  ? 

14.  When  did  a  great  earthquake 
visit  Canada  ?  By  what  portents  is  it 
said  to  have  been  preceded?  Mention 
some  of  the  incidents  of  the  visitation. 

15.  What  do  the  Jesuit  Fathers  say 
of  these  occurrences  ? 

16.  What  Btep  did  the  New  Com.iany 
take  in  1663?  What  had  they  failed 
to  do? 
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CliAPTEtt  XL 

▲CADH. 
1632  to  1070  A.D. 


D'AuInnf  unit  Ta  Tonr,  tI«ut«n«nUi 

under  UaxliU. 
Their  feudi. 
L*  Tour  dUob«7i   rnjnl   oommAnd 

to  Appear  In  Franca. 
D'Aulnay'a  Fleet  ftt  PArtridge  IilAnd. 
Ta  Tour  An<l  wife  vUlt  Doiton. 
D'AuIn»7  uuikoa  Treaty  with  New 

England 


MadAme  La  Tonr'i  hernUm  and 

death. 
Death  of  D'^  ulnAjr 
Ilia  widow  marriei  La  Tour. 
Kmn.anuel  le  Uorgue. 
The  English  wise  Acadle 
GrAnt  to  La  Tour,  Teuiple,  And 

Crowne. 
AoAdle  restored  to  the  Fren(.)i. 


1.  It  has  already  beeu  stated,  that  after  the  cession  of  Acadio 

to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  StOerinain,  Isaac  de  RaziUi 
1632  (who  had  Ix^en  commissioned  by  his  relative,  Cardinal 
A.D.  Richelieu,  to  take  possession  of  the  country),  was  ap- 
pointed Commandant  He  received  an  extensive  grant 
at  St  Croix,  comprising  the  river  and  the  bay.  He  held  his 
residence  at  Cape  la  HCve,  and  he  built  his  fort  at  the  head  of 
the  harbour,  on  a  hillock  of  land.  To  this  place  ho  brought 
several  families  of  French  settlers.  Along  with  Nicolas  Denys, 
Sieur  de  Fronsac,  he  carried  on  the  shore  fishery  at  Port 
Ilossignol.  Under  him  Charles  de  Menou,  Seigneur  d'Aulnay 
Charnisay,  acted  as  lieutenant  of  the  western  district,  which 
included  all  the  country  north  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the 
Kennebec  in  the  west  Charles  de  la  Tour  was  lieutenant  of  the 
eastern  district,  which  comprised  the  peninsula. 

2.  On  the  death  of  Eazilli,  Nicolas  Denys  was  appointed 

Grovernor  of  the  country  from  Canceau  along  the  Gulf 

1636  shore  to  Cape  Rosieres.*    Fourteen  years  afterwards  he 

A.D.      received  a  grant  of  this  territory.     There  was  now 

bitter  strife  between  the  lieutenants  of  the  western 
and  eastern  districts.  D'Aulnay,  of  an  imperious,  harsh,  and 
ambitious  character,  strove  to  assume  authority  over  the  whole 
country.    He  obtained  from  Claude,  brother  of  Eazilli,  a  grant 

'  Cape  Botiertt. — Now  Cape  Oaipi. 


TnitR  riuM. 
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uf  tho  St  Croix,  of  Cape  Sable,  and  La  lldve.  IT«  afterwunli 
removed  tho  French  Hottlert  of  the  place  to  Port  lloyal,  whirh 
lie  maile  hU  roiiidoiu'o.  He  thuM  tMAiatAine<l  iieveral  |Mmt«  iu 
Uie  diHtrict  under  coniniand  of  La  Tour.  But  La  Tour  hehl  ai 
hit  own  |K>HH«HHion  the  forta  at  tho  mouth  of  the  St  John  nud 
at  tho  Geroflic,^  within  his  rivars  ccuiniand.  D'Auluay  vin- 
dictively nought  to  make  luniself  master  of  them*  }M>Hitionfi, 
which  would  havo  given  liiin  tho  couinuiud  of  the  valuable  fur> 
tra<le  of  the  river,  and  iu  oirect  of  tho  whole  country. 
He  recoivod  tho  royal  iu^tructions  to  live  at  iwuco  with  1638 
La  Tour,  and  to  confine  himself  to  one  district,  the  a.u. 
limits  of  which  were  definitely  laid  down. 

3.  Ija  Tour's  antecedents  and  connections  were  not  such  as 
wore  likely  to  bo  viewed  favourably  by  the  Catholic  Court  d 
France.  He  was  tho  son  of  a  Huguenot ;  though  he  pro* 
fessed  the  Catholic  faith  himself,  his  wife  was  of  tho  Huguenot 
IK'rsuariou,  and  he  held  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
merchants  of  Rochelle,  the  stronghold  of  Protestantism  in 
France.  He  sought  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  tho  Puritans 
of  Massachusetts,  and  made  overtures  to  them  proposing  that 
they  should  aid  him  iu  dispossessing  D'Aulnay  of  his  fort  ou 
the  Penobscot ;  on  the  left  bank  of  which  river  tho  English 
had  a  settlement.  D'Auluay,  through  his  relations,  had 
powerful  influence  with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  he  succeeded 
iu  undenuining  his  rival's  credit  at  Court  He  received  tho 
royal  orders  to  command  La  Tour  to  embark  for  France,  there 
to  answer  to  the  King  certain  chai'gea  that  had  been  preferred 
against  him.  La  Tour,  disobeying  the  mandate  on  the  ground 
th  ;t  it  was  given  ou  false  ac(;usations,  fortified  himself 
within  his  fort  on  the  St  Johu,  and  defied  the  malice  of  his 
enemy.  The  Kiug  iu  council  revoked  his  commisaion.  The 
eflorts  of  his  euemie''  to  crush  him  completely  were  not  success- 
ful. He  also  had  many  friends  at  Court.  The  charges  preferred 
against  him  were  not  supported  by  any  strong  proofs  of  guilt 
They  derived  their  importance  from  the  influence  of  the  parties 
who  pressed  them.  The  quarrel  between  the  lieutenants  wjis  a 
l^rsonal  matter,  iu  which  the  authorities  iu  France  had  little 
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interest.  Though  under  a  cloud  at  Court,  La  Tour  wa«  not 
debarred  from  drawing  his  supplies  from  France. 

4.  D'Aulnay  appeared  in  the  spilug  of  1643,  with  two  ships 
and  four  pinnaces  carrying  five  hundred  soldiers,  at  the 
1643  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River,  and  blockaded  the  har- 
A.D.  bour.  The  position  of  La  Tour  was  critical ;  he  was 
hemmed  in,  and  ran  the  risk  of  being  starved  into 
surrender.  He  was  daily  awaitiu^r  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from 
Rochelle  with  one  hundred  and  fc  ^y  immigrants,  and  with  sup- 
plies on  bo.ard.  It  might  sail  into  the  jaws  of  danger,  as  D'Auluay's 
two  ships  lay  to  the  south-west  side  of  Partridc«=i  Island  and  hia 
pinnaces  on  the  south-east.  When  the  long-expected  ship 
appeared  on  the  coast,  a  warning  signal  was  made.  Under 
cover  of  a  dark  night  in  June,  La  Tour  and  his  wife  were  con- 
veyed on  board.  They  a?iled  for  the  village  of  Bostoi',  where 
their  appearance  at  first  created  some  alarm.  Governor  Winthrop 
received  them  courteously.  The  contentions  of  the  two  French 
lieutenants  caused  the  New  England  Fathers  some  anxiety. 
Both  sought  their  alliance,  but  to  aid  the  one  was  to  make  an 
enemy  of  the  other.  The  Governor  and  his  Council  debated  the 
proposal  made  by  La  Tour  that  they  should  assist  him,  and 
concluded  that  they  could  not  do  do  as  a  Government ;  but  they 
gave  him  permission  to  hire  a  nrval  and  military  force. 

6.  La  Tour  chartered,  for  two  months,  five  vessels,  furnished 
with  thirty-eight  pieces  of  ordnance  and  a  crew  of  fifty  sailors. 
He  enlisted  ninety  soldiers,  and  armed  and  victualled  the  force. 
As  security  for  payment,  he  mortgaged  to  Major  Gibbons  all  his 
property  in  Acadie.  On  the  11th  of  July  he  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  John,  and  attacked  the  ships  of  ^he  enemy.  D'Aulnay 
spread  his  sails  for  flight,  and  crossed  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In 
the  basin  of  Port  Eoyal  he  ran  his  two  ships  aground,  and 
landed  near  a.  mill  not  far  from  his  fort.  La  Tour  having  fol- 
lowed him,  assailed  the  position.  After  a  brief  combat,  in 
which  both  sides  lost  three  men  each,  the  captain  of  the  hireling 
soldiers  refused  to  join  in  any  further  operations,  and  with  a 
rich  booty  of  fui's  he  returned  to  Boston  within  the  time  for 
which  his  services  had  been  engaged. 

6.  The  mortification  of  D'Aulnay  at  this  chook  was  intense, 
and  he  renewed,  iu  France,  his  iatrigues  against  his  rival. 
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Tlie  transactions  of  La  Tour  with  tiie  Puritans  were  repre* 
sented  in  such  a  light  as  to  make  him  appear  a  traitor  to  hia 
nation  and  to  his  religion.  He  procured  from  the  King  a  letter 
intimating  the  royal  desire  that  the  English  and  the  Fr6nch  iu 
America  should  live  in  peace.  He  despatched  this  document, 
with  others  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  La  Tour ;  and 
through  his  commissioner,  M.  Marie,  commenced  negotiations 
lor  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  New  England  States. 

7.  Amidst  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  La 
Tour  had  in  his  wife  a  valuable  help-meet.     Madame  la  Tour 
went  to  London  to  procure  supplies  for  the  fort.    On  the  return 
voyage  the  captain  of  the  vessel  broke  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  and  instead  of  taking  her  direct  to  St.  John,    1644 
landed  her  at  Boston  after  a  devious  voyage,  in  course     a.d. 
of  which  the  lady  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  her 
husband's  inveterate  foe.    She  brought  the  captain  to  trial,  and 
he  was  mulcted  of   X2,000  damages.    After  expending  this 
money  in  stores  i^nd  munitions,  she  s^iiled  for  St.  John.     In 
the  following  spring  D'Aulnay  attacked  the  fOTt,  but  was 
repuls<r)d  with  some  loss  by  Madame  la  Tour  at  the  head  of  her 
garrison. 

8.  D'Aulnay  now  concluded  a  definite  treaty  of  peace  with 
the    New  Englanders,  and   detached  them  from  all 
alliance  ■with  his  rival     Hearing  that  La  Tour,  with    -/^.^ 
the  greater  number  of  his  men,  was  absent  on  a  distant      "* ' 
trading  voyage,  he  sailed  for  the  St.  John  and  besieged 

the  fort,  which  was  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour. 
For  three  days  Madame  la  Tour  kept  him  at  bay,  until, 
through  the  treachery  of  a  Swiss  sentry,  he  gained  access  to  the 
place.  The  lady  at  the  head  of  her  soldiers  was  prepared  to 
defend  the  ramparts.  D'Aulnay,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a 
possible  defeat  at  her  hands,  offered  such  honourable  terms 
that  Madame,  willing  to  avoid  bloodshed,  consented  to  capit- 
ulate. The  victor  basely  broke  his  plighted  word  on  viewing 
the  weakness  of  ^^'^  garrison.  Sparing  the  life  of  one  man  on 
condition  of  his  incoming  the  executioner  of  his  comrades,  he 
0.  dered  all  the  captive  soldiers  to  be  hanged,  and  subjected  the 
lady  to  the  cruel  icdigrity  of  witnessing  the  brutal  sight  with 
a  halter  around  her  neck. 
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9.  The  niin  of  the  husband  broke  the  wife's  heart.  The  for- 
tunes of  La  Tour  appeared  now  to  be  completely  shattered. 
While  his  rival  enjoyed  his  triumph  and  ruled  over  all  Acadie, 
he  led  a  wandering  life  in  Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  around 
Hudson  Bay.  At  Port  Royal,  D'Aulnay  reigned  as  a  feudal 
lord  over  a  body  of  serfs.  He  did  nothing  to  increase  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  His  estal)li8hment  was  maintained 
at  great  expense,  and  he  was  plunged  in  debt. 

10.  On  the  death  of  D'Aulnay,  La  Tour  emerged  from  obscurity 
into  the  sunshine  of  fortune.   Not  meeting  the  malign  influence 

of  his  rival  at  Court,  he  easily  cleared  himself  of  the 

1661   charges  against  his  character.   He  received  a  commission 

A.D.      as  Lieutenant-Governor  of    Acadie,  and    D'Au "nay's 

widov/  restored  to  him  the  St.  John  fort.  The  position 
of  Madame  D'Aulnay  was  very  difficult.  Her  estate  was  in 
debt  some  260,000  livres  to  one  Emmanuel  le  Borgne,  an 
eminent  merchant  of  Rochelle,  and  La  Tour  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  her  possessions  in  Acadie.  She  entered  into  a  compact 
with  the  Duke  of  VendOme,  Superintendent  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation  in  France,  by  which  his  Grace,  on  condition  that  he 
sent  out  annual  supplies,  became  co-seigneur  with  her,  and  co- 
partner in  the  fur-trade.  This  arrangement  did  not  last  long. 
To  settle  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  La  Tour,  the 
widow  married  him.  The  Duke  (who  had  a  personal  an- 
tipathy to  D'Aulnay's  successor)  was  much  displeased  with  his 
fair  business  partner  for  taking  that  way  of  getting  over  a 
difficulty.  His  Grace  was  in  debt  65,000  livres  to  Le  Borgi^e 
for  goods  supplied  to  her.  Through  his  influence,  their  mutual 
creditor  obtained  authority  to  seize  on  Acadie,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  claim  he  held  against  the  D'Aulnay  estate. 

11.  Nicolas  Denys  then  possessed  several  Ashing  and 
trading  posts.  Le  Borgne's  first  act  on  coming  to  Acadie  was 
to  attack  his  settlement  at  St.  Pierre,  Cape  Breton,  and  to  carry 
him  off  a  prisoner  to  Port  Royal.  After  a  rough  confinement 
Denys  obtained  his  r*  jase,  and  sailed  for  France.  His  claim 
to  the  country  wa  regstablinhed  by  the  New  Company. 
Returning  to  Cape  Breton,  he  compelled  the  oflOicer  in  command 
at  St.  Pierre  to  deliver  up  the  post  to  him.  Le  Borgne  was  at 
Fort  Royal  making  preparations  to  dispossess  La  Tour  of  his 
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fort  on  the  St  John  when  he  /veard  this  news.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  to  recapture  St.  Pierre  when  new  actors 
appefired  on  the  scene. 

12.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  at  war  with  the  Dutch.*   He  sent 
out  an  expedition  to  seize  on  their  colony  at  Manhattan 

on  Long  Island,  and  he  demanded  aid  from  Massa-  1654 
chusetts.  V*Tiile  the  Government  was  slowly  raising  a  a.d. 
force  of  five  hundred  men,  peace  was  proclaimed  between 
the  two  countries.  Secret  orders  were  then  given  to  Colonel 
Robert  Sedgwick  to  take  possession  of  Acadie.  The  restitu- 
tion of  that  province  to  the  French  by  the  Treaty  of  St  Germain 
had  been  displeasing  to  the  Puritans,  and  they  gladly  seized 
the  opportunity  to  regain  it.  They  maintained  that  the  French 
never  had  had  a  just  title  to  it,  as  it  had  always  formed  part 
of  English  dominion.  Colonel  Sedgwick  easily  made  himseii' 
master  of  the  forts  at  Penobscot  and  St  John.  At  Port  Royal 
Le  Borgne  was  strongly  posted,  and  had  a  garrison  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  well  supplied  with  munitions  of  war ;  but  he  was 
a  man  of  unwarlike  character,  and  had  no  officer  of  experience 
to  command.  A  party  which  he  sent  out  to  resist  the  landing 
of  the  English  being  defeated,  he  surrendered  on  condition  of 
receiving  honourable  treatment.  The  captors  then  turned 
round  and  mocked  him  for  his  pusillanimity.  Sedgwick  aftei*- 
wards  took  Fort  la  H6ve,  where  a  sou  of  Le  Borgne  commanded. 
The  English  now  were  masters  of  Acadie  for  the  third  time. 

13.  Peace  was  restored  between  France  and  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Westminster,^  3rd  November.    The  French 
Ambassador  at  London  pressed  Cromwell  to  restore  to  1655 
France  the  forts  taken  by  Sedgwick.    The  officers  act-     a.d. 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  Lord  Protector  maintained  that 

they  ought  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  English.     The  ques- 


'  War  ivith  the  Dutch. — This  war  be- 
gan in  1652  in  consequence  of  the  Navi- 
gation Act  (l65l),  which  forbade  the 
importation  of  goods  into  England  in 
any  but  English  ships,  and  thus  ruined 
the  Dutch  carrying  trade.  The  Dutch 
Admirals  were  Marten  Tromp  (father  of 
Van  Tromp),  and  De  Buyter.  The 
chie'  battles  were  off  Portland  (south 
of  England),  and  off  Texel  (an  island  in 


the  north  of  Holland),  in  1653,  in  both 
of  which  the  Dutch  were  defeated.  In 
the  latter  Tromp  was  killed.  Peace  was 
concluded  in  1654. 

'  ^eaty  of  Westminster.  —  Negoti- 
ated by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  powerful 
minister  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  with 
Oliver  CromwelL  It  secured  for  France 
the  cooperation  of  England  against 
Spain. 
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tion  was  referred  to  commissioners.  La  Tour  now  displayed 
that  enterprising  audacity  for  which  he  was  noted.  On  the 
strength  of  the  grant  made  in  1G29  to  his  father  and  himself 
by  Sir  William  Alexander,  he  proceeded  to  Loudon  and  made 
his  claim  clear  to  the  satisfaction  of  Cromwell.  He  was  a  man 
who  liked  to  Bail  with  the  tide.  He  made  no  account  of  thi« 
grant  when  in  1630  his  father  urged  him  to  become  an  EnglJKh 
subject,  for  he  had  some  expectation  then  that  Acadie  would 
soon  be  restored  to  the  French  Croivn  ;  now  he  was  willing 
enough  to  change  his  allegiance. 

14.  By  letters-patent  given  by  Cromwell,  La  Tour,  in  con- 

junction with  Sir  Thomas  Temple  and  William  Crownt, 

1666  came  into  possession  of  Acadie,  including  the  country 
A.D.      along  the  coasts,  and  a  hundred  leagues  inward  from 

Merliguesche  to  St.  Mary's  Bay,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  litt.'e  River  St.  George  beyond  the 
Penobscot  La  Tour  soon  afterwards  diBfRwed  of  his  interest  in 
this  grant  to  Temple,  and  retired  to  the  fort  of  St.  John,  where 
he  lived  and  died  in  obscurity  before  the  complete  restitution 
of  the  country  to  the  French  Crown  was  made.  For  a  period 
of  eleven  years  Acadie  remained  in  the  joint  possession  of 
the  English  and  the  French.  Sir  Thomas  Temple  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  to  his  Majesty  of  Great  Britain.  He  built  fortifica- 
tions, and  carried  on  an  extensive  commeice.  Emmanuel  le 
Borgne  was  Governor  under  Louis  XIV.  The  Acadians  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands. 
During  this  time  Nicolas  Denys  removed  to  Miramichi,  where, 
and  also  at  Nepisiguit  on  the  Bay  Chaleur,  he  established 
trading  and  fishing  posts.    . 

15.  By  the  Treaty  of  Breda  ^  Charles  IL  restored  Acadie 

to  Louis  XIV.    M.  Morillon  de  Bourg  was  sent  to  take 

1667  possession.     The  French  then  claimed  that  Acadie  in- 
A.D.      eluded  not  only  the  peninsula,  but  also  the  country 

between  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Biver  St.  Lawrence,  and 
west  to  the  Kennebec  River.  Sir  Thomas  Temple  memorialized 
the  King,  and  i  rgiied  that  Acadie  was  only  a  small  part  of  that 
extensive  territory  called  !Nova  Scotia,  and  that  his  forts  of 
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*  Treaty  of  Breda.. — Between   Eng* 
Iiuid,  ?rciice.  Holland,  and  Denmark, 


iu  1667.    Breda  la  in  North  Brabant, 
In  Holland. 
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Penobscot,  St.  Jobu,  Cape  la  H6ve,  and  Cape  Sable  were  in 

Nova  Scotia,  and  consequently  were  not  included  in  the  jesHion 

of  Acadie.     It  was  not  till  three  yeant  after  the  signing  of 

the  tre&ty  that  'Jio  King  sent  positive  commands  for 

the  surrender  of  Jie  forts.     On  the  Ist  July,  Temple    1670 

ordered  his  officers  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of     a.d. 

Chevalier  de  Grand- Fontaine.      Charles  II.  promised 

Sir  Thomas  £16,000  as  an  indemniiication  for  his  losses.    Tli » 

money,  it  is  said,  was  rever  paid  to  liim. 


QuRflTroNH. — 1.  Where  did  De  RuilU 
hold  his  residence?  Who  were  lieu- 
tenants under  him  f 

2.  Who  succeeded  Rasilli?  What 
relations  existed  between  the  eastern 
and  western  lieutenants?  What  orders 
were  senv  to  D'Aulnayf 

8.  Why  was  La  Tour  not  likely  to  be 
a  favourite  at  Court?  What  .Jliance 
did  he  seek  to  form?  For  what  pur- 
pose did  D'Aulnay  use  his  influence  at 
Court  ?    With  wnat  success  ? 

4.  What  hostile  step  did  D'Aulnajr 
take  ?    How  did  La  Tour  escape  ? 

6.  Trom  whom  did  La  Tou?  get 
assistance?  What  use  did  he  make 
of  it? 

6.  How  did  D'Aulnay  avenge  himself 
ou  La  Tour?  With  whom  did  he  open 
negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  peace  ? 

7.  How  did  Madame  la  Tour  aid  her 
husband?  What  was  the  result  ot 
D'Aulnay's  attack  on  the  fort  of  St 
John  ? 

8.  What  was  the  result  of  D'Aulnay's 
negotiations  with  the  New  Englanders? 
Of  what  perfidy  was  ho  guilty  towards 
Madame  la  Tour? 


9.  In  what  position  were  La  Tour's 
fortunes?  What  effect  had  this  on  his 
wife?  What  was  D'Aulnay's  position 
at  the  same  time  ? 

10.  When  did   La   Tour's   fortunes 
^tangu?    How  did  he  settle  the  ques- 
tion   of    Jurisdiction    with    Madame 
D'Aulnay?    What  authority  was  given 
to  Le  Borgne  ? 

11.  Narrate  the  doings  of  Le  Borgn« 
and  of  Denys. 

12.  What  led  the  English  again  to 
take  possession  of  Acadie  ?  Relate  the 
circumstances. 

13.  What  claim  did  tne  French  make 
in  1655?  To  whom  was  the  question 
referred?  What  audacious  step  did  La 
Tour  then  take  ? 

14.  To  whom  was  Acad'e  given? 
W  hat  was  the  end  of  La  Tour  ?  In  what 
peculiar  position  was  Acadie  during 
the  next  eleven  years?  Who  was  the 
English  lieutenant?  Who  was  the 
French  lieutenant? 

15.  When  was  Acadie  again  restored 
to  France?  What  point  of  difference 
remained  to  be  determined  ?  When  aud 
how  was  it  settled  ? 
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CKAPTER  XTI. 

CANADA  A  SOVEREIGN  COLONT. 

1663  A.D. 


M.  Qaadola,  Royal  Commissioner. 
The  Sovereign  (.'ouncil. 
Govemor-Geueral — Blsliop — Intcn- 

dant. 
Courts. 

Character  of  the  French  Canadians. 
The  West  India  Company. 


The  Feudal  SysLm. 
The  Fur-trade. 
Commerce. 

Tlie  English  at  New  York. 
Their  Alliance  with  the  Iroquois. 
lUvalrics   between   French    and 
English. 


1.  A  new  era  now  opened  for  Canada.  Its  state  of  utter 
enfeeblemeut  and  exhaustion  touched  the  heart  of  the  King. 
The  conflict  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
moved  him  to  take  the  colony  under  his  direct  protection.  By 
an  Edict  dated  March  1663,  a  Sovereign  Council  was  erected. 
M.  Laval,  L'Abbd  Montigny,  returned  to  Canada  in  Se]3tember. 
With  him  came  M.  de  Mesy,  late  commandant  of  th  t  citadel 
of  Caen,  the  first  Governor  under  the  new  constitution;  M. 
Gaudois,  the  Koyal  Commissioner;  several  military  and  law 
officers ;  and  one  hundred  families  of  colonists.  M.  Gaudois  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  King's  name,  received  the  oath 
of  fidelity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  made  certain  regulations  re- 
garding the  law  courts  and  the  police.  He  drew  up  a  report 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  returned  to  France.  Baron 
d'Avaugour  was  exculpated  from  all  blame,  except  for  a  some- 
what harsh  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  a  too  great  obstinacy 
in  adhering  to  his  prejudices.  He  welcomed  release  from  his 
post.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  then  at  war  with  the  Turks,  and  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Serin,  on  the  frontiers  of  Croatia. 

2.  The  Sovereign  Co''incil  was  composed  of  the  Governor- 
General,  the  Ecclesiastical  Superior  (or  the  Bishop,  when  in 
1670  the  Church  in  the  colony  was  erected  into  a  bishopric),  and 
the  Intendant.  They  had  joint  power  to  appoint  four  Coun- 
cillors (who  held  office  during  their  pleasure),  and  a  Chief  Clerk 
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and  Attorney-General.  Tlie  number  of  Councillors  wtw  after- 
wards increased  to  eight,  and  finally  to  twelve.  One  of  the 
number  received  the  title  of  Chief  Councillor,  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction, to  which  a  small  siilary  was  attached.  The  emoluments 
l)estowed  by  the  King  on  the  principal  officers  of  the  colony 
were  extreniely  moderate.  This  f  arsimony  was  sometimes  the 
cause  of  corruption,  as  it  induced  the  unscrupulous  to  enrich 
themselves  by  unlawful  means. 

3.  The  Oovemor-Oeneral  was  the  representative  of  the 
King ;  he  had  power  to  make  war  and  peace,  and  played  an 
active  part  in  the  general  government  of  the  country.  The 
Bishop  had  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  on  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  however,  as  on 
all  temporal  mattera,  he  had  only  a  single  vote  like  the  other 
member,  of  ti.e  Council.  The  Intendant  was  an  officer  of 
great  authority.  The  Governor-General  and  the  Bishop  took 
precedence  of  him ;  but  he  was  President  of  the  Council :  he  col- 
lected the  votes,  and  gave  the  final  decision  on  all  subjects  that 
came  under  discussion.  The  meetin/^  took  place  every  Monday 
in  his  "  palace."  In  his  hands  remained  the  Registers  in  which 
all  the  Acts  of  the  Council  were  recorded.  All  matters  relating 
to  the  administration  of  justice  and  of  police,  to  finance  and 
marine,  came  under  his  direct  supervision.  Several  Governor- 
Generals  betrayed  great  jealousy  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  the 
Intendant.  The  prosperity  of  the  colony  depended  in  a  great 
reasure  on  the  character,  ability,  zeal,  and  integrity  of  this 
officer.  If  he  were  like  Talon — the  first  v;ho  held  the  office, 
j»  man  of  honourable  principles  and  enlightened  views — he  had 
scope  to  promote  the  happir  ess  of  the  colony ;  if  he  were  like 
Bigot — the  last,  selfish  and  luxurious — he  had  many  ways  of 
enriching  himself,  and  of  oppressing  and  impoverishing  the 
people. 

4.  The  Sovereign  Council  waa  constituted  a  Supreme  Court 
to  try  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Justice  was  administered 
according  to  the  laws  of  France  and  the  custom  of  Paris,  a  body 
of  unwritten  laws  established  by  long  usage.  These  laws  were 
modified  when  not  found  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  From  time  to  time  the  King  issued  Ordinances :  they 
were  entered  on  the  Eegisters  of  the  Council,  and  became  the 
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chief  code  by  which  the  colony  was  governed.  Inferior  coiirta 
of  justice  were  establislied  at  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Mon- 
treal, composed  of  a  Lieutenant-Qeneral,  Sub- Lieu  tenant,  fcnd 
Attorney-General.  For  a  long  time  the  Su|)erior8  of  the  Semi- 
nary cf  St.  SulpiciuH  maintained  jurisdiction  over  the  Island  of 
Montreal. 

6.  The  system  of  government  was  autccratic — the  people 
had  no  voice  in  the  direction  or  management  of  affaira.  It 
suited  tlie  character  of  the  French  Canadians,  who  were  a 
Imrdy,  light-hearted,  social  race,  with  a  very  good  opinion  of 
themselves ;  very  fond  of  [)leaRure,  but  remarkably  free  from 
vice;  obedient  to  authority ;  devoutly  attached  to  their  Church, 
and  rigid  observers  of  all  its  rites  and  festivals;  somewhat 
credulous  and  uuiustructed,  wedded  to  old  customs  and  usages, 
and  averse  to  harassing  their  minds  with  book  lore. 

6.  The  urgent  demands  for  aid  to  Canada  were  made  at  a 
time  when  the  financial  affairs  of  France  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  great  minister,  M.  Colbert,^  who  was  alive  to  the 
importance  of  extending  the  commerce  and  of  adding  to  the 
strength  and  glory  of  the  parent  state  by  sustaining  its  colonies. 
On  the  t  Linction  of  the  New  Company,  Louis  XIV.,  by  an  Edict 
dated  May  1664,  established  the  West  India  Oompany;  to 
which  was  granted  for  fifty  years  the  monopoly  of  the  territory 
and  the  trade  of  all  the  French  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
South  America,  and  among  the  "West  India  Isles,  and  of  Canada, 
Acadie,  and  Florida.  It  was  specially  decreed  that  noblemen 
might  take  shares  in  this  Company  without  derogation  to  their 
rank.  The  obligation  to  send  out  settlers  and  maintain  priests 
was  similar  to  that  undertaken  by  the  late  New  Company. 
All  the  rights  and  privileges  that  the  West  India  Company 
possessed  over  this  vast  domain  were  held  on  the  tenure  of 
fealty  and  homage  to  the  King. 

7.  The  Feudal  System^  then  prevailed  in  France,  and  it  was 


'  Colbert. — He  gained  the  farour  of 
Masarin  by  the  dexteritj  with  which 
he  managed  some  business  on  which  he 
was  sent  to  Rome.  Mazarin  recom- 
mended him  to  Louis  XIV.  for  the 
post  of  Comptroller-General  of  he 
Finances.    Some  of  the  most  important 


buildings  in  Paris  were  erected  under 
his  superintendence.  Bom  1619,  died 
1683. 

*  The  Feudal  System.  —  The  system 
under  which  the  rent  or  price  of  land 
was  paid,  not  in  money,  but  by  mili- 
tary service.    The  feudid  laws  Taried  ip 
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traonferrecl  to  Canada,  but  not  in  it«  extreme  rigour.  Lauds 
were  granted  by  the  Com|>any  in  large  blocks  to  families  of  the 
Crown^  to  oflicers  of  the  army,  to  gentlemen,  to  comnuinitieH 
(like  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpicius),  who  held  them  en  teignrurit; 
that  is,  on  condition  of  paying  fealty  and  homage  to  the  King. 
The  ceremony  of  doing  homage  was  annually  observed,  and 
took  place  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis  in  Quebec.  The  seigneur 
or  his  representative,  kneeling  before  the  representative  of  the 
King,  delivered  up  his  sword ;  which  was  graciously  returned. 
All  the  most  fertile  lands  on  both  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  three  hundred  miles — from  below  Quebe  to  above  Montreal 
— were  soon  granted  away,  and  held  en  aeigneurie.  The  seign- 
eurs enjoyed  rights  and  privileges;  they  had  also  obligationn 
to  meet  and  duties  to  perform.  They  exercised  legal  jurisdic- 
tion within  their  domain,  except  in  cases  of  murder  and  treason. 
When  any  portion  of  the  seigneurie  was  sold,  a  fifth  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, called  a  quint,  was  paid  to  the  King ;  and  the 
purchaser  waa  entitled  to  a  rabat,  or  reduction  of  one-tifth  on 
prompt  payment.  These  quints  were  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
colonial  treasury.  When  lauds  passed  in  direct  hereditary  suc- 
cession no  nnes  were  paid  by  the  heirs. 

8.  A  portion  of  the  land  was  granted  on  a  sort  of  freehold 
tenure,  en  franc  alleu.  Grantees  under  this  tenure  held  their 
lands  direct  from  the  King,  but  enjoyed  none  of  the  rights  pos- 
sessed by  the  seigneurs.  Very  little  land  waja  held  en  franc 
alleu.  The  seigneurs  not  being  able  to  cultivate  their  extensive 
grants,  divided  them  into  lota  having  generally  a  frontage  on 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  of  three  acres,  and  an  extension  back- 
ward of  eighty  acres.  These  lots  were  granted  en  roture^  or 
villenage,  and  the  holders  were  called  Censitaires.  They  paid 
a  small  annual  rent  in  money,  and  some  article  of  provision, 
such  as  a  goose  or  a  pair  of  fowls,  or  it  might  be  a  bushel  of 
wheat.     They  were  obliged  to  gi*ind  their  grain  at  the  seigneur's 


different  countries,  but  their  essential 
principle  waa  everywhere  the  same — 
they  regarded  the  whole  land  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  king,  who  divided  the  greater 
part  of  it  among  hiii  barcns,  who  sub- 
divided it  among  their  vauaU.  Each 
baron  waa  bound  to  bring  to  the  royal 
U73;  g 


standard  a  certain  number  of  men-at- 
arms,  who  gave  their  services  in  return 
for  their  lands.  The  royal  revenue  was 
derived  partly  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
crown  lands,  and  partly  from  feudal 
incidents:  such  as  fines,  reliefs,  for* 
feitures,  aids,  wardships,  marriage. 
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mill,  Hiul  to  {Miy  to  him  a  fourtetsuth  of  tiie  pnxluce ;  to  give  a 
tithe,  or  the  vahie  of  a  tithe,  of  the  fish  caught  in  their  waters ; 
also  to  open  up  aud  refHiir  the  roads  and  build  the  bridges.  They 
were  also  compelled  to  do  military  service.  The  seigneurs,  on 
the  sale  of  lands  within  their  seigneurie,  were  entitled  to  lods 
et  ventes ;  that  is,  a  twelfth  part  of  the  purchase>money,  which 
was  exclusive  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  purchaser  to  the  seller. 
Though  the  value  of  the  land  to  be  sold  might  have  bee/i 
increased  in  value  a  hundredfold  by  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, the  seigneurs  were  still  entitled  to  a  sum  equivalent  to 
a  twelfth  part  of  the  purchase- money. 

9.  By  the  law  of  inheritance,  on  the  death  of  a  seigneur 
liis  estate  yrtM  divided  among  his  children.  The  eldest  son, 
along  with  the  title  and  manor  house,  received  a  somewhat 
larger  share  than  the  rest  of  the  family.  This  law  of  sub- 
division left,  in  time,  some  of  the  seigneurs  with  little  besides 
their  titles  and  their  houses.  By  the  same  law  the  lots  of  the 
censitaires  were  parcelled  out  till  each  individual  owner  pos- 
sessed only  the  "  shred  of  a  farm."  This  extreme  subdivision 
of  the  land  became,  in  time,  a  crying  evil.  In  1664  the  com- 
plaint was  made  that  the  habitans  were  too  much  scattered, 
and  that  they  were  exposed,  in  their  detached  farms,  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Iroquois.  A  Boyal  Ordinance  was  passed,  com- 
manding them  to  settle  closely  together  for  mutual  protection. 
As  the  colony  increased,  however,  the  evils  of  this  close  settle- 
ment became  palpable,  and  the  French  King  issued  a  mandate 
in  1645,  forbidding,  under  a  penalty,  any  one  to  erect  houses  aud 
bams  on  lots  of  less  than  an  acre  and  a  half  frontage  and  forty 
(icres  backward  extension.  This  order  had  for  a  time  a  bene- 
ficial effect. 

10.  The  monopoly  granted  to  the  West  India  Company  ex- 
cited the  greatest  dissatisfaction.  All  the  people  of  Canada 
were  interested  in  the  fur-trade.  It  was  their  distinguishing 
occupation,  and  it  directed  the  more  active  minds  into  a  par- 
ticular channel,  and  had  much  influence  in  determining  the 
future  of  the  colony.  It  aroused  and  kept  alive  a  spirit  of 
adventure.  As  the  beaver,  the  sable,  and  the  mink  became 
scarce  in  the  country  nearest  the  fVench  settlements,  it  became 
necessary  to  penetrate  far  and  wide  into  the  wilderness.    The 
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neopmitiM  of  trade  pn>niot«<l  di«covery,  and  extended  the 
(ioniain  of  France  c«rer  an  iinmenne  Htrctch  of  territory,  and 
nmdu  known  to  the  world  thn  nia^nificont  refiourc«8  and  the 
B|>Iendi<l  scenery  of  the  northern  jNirt  of  the  Continent  of 
America.  The  active  life  of  the  fur-trader  had  the  grcatetit 
charmii  for  the  French  youth.  It  inured  them  to  habitH  of 
endurance,  and  disciplined  them  for  war.  It  created  a  distinct 
class,— the  OoureuTB  du  BoU,  or  "  Runners  of  the  Woods," — 
who,  breaking  away  from  the  restraints  of  civilization,  adopted 
the  savage  life.  They  became  a  scandal  and  a  source  of  weakness 
to  the  Province.  Through  them  the  country  was  drained  of  ita 
strength  ;-  -the  sober  toil  of  agriculture,  the  foundation  of  a 
nation's  wealth,  was  neglected ;  the  natural  defence  of  Canada 
was  weakened.  Hundreds  of  her  sons,  instead  of  being  nettled 
ou  farms  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  were,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
living  in  wigwams  by  the  distant  shores  of  lakes  Michigan  and 
Superior. 

11.  The  Company  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  importing 
from  France  all  goods  used  in  the  colony.  It  not  only  bought 
the  furs  wlich  were  brought  to  the  magazines  at  the  value  it 
chose  to  pii '  upon  them,  but  it  compelled  people  to  purchase 
necessary  articles  at  enhanced  prices.  A  great  outcry  was 
raised.  M.  Talon,  the  first  Superintendent  under  the  new  con- 
stitution, urged  upon  M.  Colbert  the  necessity  of  }^<ermitting 
greater  freedom  of  trade,  if  he  expected  to  make  anything  of 
Canaua ;  a  country  which,  he  thought,  might,  under  wise  govem> 
ment,  become  infinitely  useful  to  the  kingdom.  Upon  these 
representations  the  people  were  allowed,  a  few  years  afterwards 
(in  1671),  to  import  their  own  goods,  and  to  buy  the  peltry  from 
the  Indians,  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  a  fourth  of  the 
beaver  skins  and  a  twelfth  of  the  buffalo  robes  to  the  Company. 

12.  The  West  India  Company  showed  no  greater  interest  in  the 
colony  than  the  Hundred  Associates  had  shown.  Its  charter 
was  rescinded  by  a  Eoyal  Edict  in  1674,  ten  years  after  ita 
creation,  and  all  the  vast  domain  that  had  been  ceded  to  it 
beoame  the  direct  possession  of  the  Crown.  The  people  of 
Canada  were  still  allowed  freedom  of  trade  upon  the  conditions 
already  mentioned.  The  collection  of  the  "fourths"  and 
**  twelfths "  of  the  beaver  and  buffalo  skins  was  leased  out  to 
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ottoen  called  Farmen-G^neral,  who  in  time  cnme  in  unite  tho 
duty  of  coUtfctinf^  the  tiixuM  with  ihu  protitnMc  HiM>culution  of 
buying  the  rest  of  the  funi  nt  a  moderate  price.  About  thirty 
yearn  aftcrwarthi  (1701)  the  j>eople  became  diMnattHfied  with  tho 
Farmem-Cileneral,  and  they  were  alH>liMhe<l  by  a  lioyal  Edict, 
and  a  New  Oompany  waH  then  formcil,  o|hui  to  all  who  choHo 
to  take  MharcH  in  it.  In  counideration  of  the  priviU>gi>H  of  trade 
granted  by  the  King,  it  \md  G(),000  livres  annual  mvt  iuto  thu 
colonial  treasury. 

13.  An  event  happened  HimultaneouBJy  with  tho  erection  of 
tlio  Sovereign  Council  and  tho  creation  ot  the  Wont  India  Com- 
pany, which  not  only  affected  the  current  of  tho  fur-trado,  but 
which  had  tho  moHt  itn{)ortant  influence  on  the  course  of  {Mjliti- 
cal  eventH  in  Canmla.  Charles  II.,  claiming  |)OH8e8Hiou  of  the 
territory  including  the  Delaware  Bay  and  Iliver,  Ix)ng  iHland, 
and  the  HudHon,  by  right  of  iho  discoveries  of  the  Cabots, 
coolly  granted  it  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany. 
For  fifty  years,  undisturbed  by  foreign  claim,  this  country  had 
lieen  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  called  it  tho  New  Fether- 
laiids.     There  was  peace  between  England  and  UoUand,  and 

the  governor,  Petrus  i^tuyvesaut,  looked  for  no  enemy. 
1664  "^o  his  dismay,  one  day  in  August,  four  English 
A.D.     frigates  anchored  within  range  of  Fort  New  Amstor-^ 

dam.  Being  summoned  to  surrender,  he  was  strongl)^ 
tempted  to  reply  by  the  cannon's  mouth.  But  tho  clergy  uuil 
principal  inhabitants  gathered  about  him  and  induced  him  to 
forego  his  fell  intent,  and  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the 
English  commander.  So  the  Dutch  became  free  Englisli  sub- 
jects. They  retained  their  property,  their  laws  and  customs, 
and  their  own  mode  of  worship.  In  honour  of  the  Duke,  tho 
town  of  New  Amsterdam  was  named  New  Tork ;  and  Oi-ange^ 
on  the  Hudson  Kiver,  Albany. 

14.  The  first  English  Government  formed  in  New  York 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  tne  Five  Nations ;  and  that  people 
submitted  to  Corlear,-— as  they  called  the  English  King  and  his 
representative, — and  placed  their  lands  under  his  protection. 
The  importance  of  securing  the  alliance  of  the  Iroquois  became 
very  soon  apparent  both  to  the  English  and  to  the  French ;  and 
that  astute  people  Avere  quick  to  see  the  immense  advantage 
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the  iKMiitiun  of  ilioir  country  gnve  thAin,  lying  «•  it  did  l)«tw«eii 
thu  rival  colonitM.  Itii  proximity  to  Anmny  and  New  York 
c(>in|K!ll»d  them  to  doix^nd  on  the  Kuglifih  for  g\m|K)wdor  and 
shot  )uid  other  indiaponaabh)  Kuppliea.  Though  their  interest 
induced  them  to  keep  the  treaty  with  the  F^ngiinh  pretty  faith- 
fully, natural  inoliuation  drew  them  towardn  the  French,  who 
flattered  their  self-love  by  the  consi'  rration  that  they  showe<l  to 
their  feoliugn,  and  by  their  good  natvu  md  familiarity.  The  In- 
dians generally  were  reiHiUed  by  the  haughtiness  of  the  English, 
who  often  scarce  concealed  contempt  for  their  persons  and 
tu;oru  for  their  habits.  The  Iro<pioiM,  with  great  Mhrewdness, 
pluycil  the  EngliMh  against  the  French,  and  the  French  against 
tlie  Euglinh.  When  oflended  with  their  "brother"  Corlcur, 
they  profeaacd  great  regard  for  their  "  father  "  Ononthio.  If  a 
(lovernor  of  Now  York,  presuming  on  the  treaty,  assumed  the 
iiii-H  and  iicts  of  a  nuister,  their  chiefs  retired  within  themselves, 
and  hauglitily  declared  they  wore  free  and  indei)endent,  and 
tlie  subjects  of  no  monarch  upon  earth,  and  they  sent  dele- 
gates to  Quebec  to  speak  of  ))eaco  with  the  Qovemor-GeneraL 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  when  their  hearty  supfwrt  would 
have  enabled  the  English  to  drive  the  French  into  the  sea,  they 
grew  cool,  and  failed  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  They  instinc- 
tively feared  that  their  doom  would  be  sealed  if  the  English 
became  sole  masters  in  America. 

15.  The  English  strove  to  divert  to  the  Hudson  River  the 
current  of  the  fur-trade  that  passed  down  the  St.  Liawrenoe. 
The  Iroquois  were  not  blind  to  the  advantage  they  derived  from 
the  transit  of  so  profitable  a  traffic  through  their  country.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  Governors  of  New  York  they  intrigued 
with  the  tribes  of  Canada  to  induce  them  to  sell  their  peltry  to 
the  English.  When  persuasion  failed,  they  made  war.  The 
French,  apprehensive  that  their  trade  would  be  ruined,  sought 
by  every  means  to  humble  or  conciliate  them.  In  trading  for 
furs  with  the  Indians,  the  English  under-sold  the  French  by 
giviag  higher  prices,  and  selling  better  articles  at  lower  rates. 
Many  of  the  vagabond  "  Runners  of  the  Woods  "  carried  their 
peltry  to  New  York  in  preference  to  Montreal,  as  they  were 
not  met  by  tax-gatherers  there.  The  rivalries  and  jealousies 
created  by  the  fur-trade  were  a  principal  cause  of  the  wars 
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tliat  desolated  Caiiuda  and  the  froutiexB  of  the  New  EngUmd 
lettlements. 


i 


OuB^TTOHB. — 1.  To  whom  did  the 
King  iatnut  the  gorornment  of  Can»dft 
Id  1603  r  Wlho  went  out  M  Rojal 
Commiuioner  ?  For  what  only  was 
Baron  d'Araugour  blamed? 

2.  Of  whom  wa«  the  Sovereign  Coun- 
cil composed?  How  vw^ny  counclllon 
had  they  ultimately  Joint  power  to  ap- 
point? 

8.  What  porert  had  the  Oovemor- 
Oeneral,  the  Bishop,  and  the  Intendant 
respeotiveljr?  On  which  of  these  did 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony  chiefly  de- 
pend? 

4,  By  whom,  and  how,  was  justice 
•dministered  ?  Where  were  inferior 
courts  establiahed  ? 

6.  Whst  was  the  nature  of  the  system 
of  government  ?  What  may  be  said  in 
its  favour  ?  What  was  the  character  of 
the  French  Canadians? 

9.  When  was  the  West  Indie,  Com- 
pany established?  Who  was  French 
Minister  of  Finance  at  the  time?  By 
what  tenure  did  the  Company  hold  its 
rights? 

7.  What  syr*<em  then  prevailed  in 
France  ?  How,  under  this  system,  were 
lands  held  in  Canada?  Describe  the 
ceremony  of  doing  homage.  What 
were  quinta  f    When  were  they  paid  f 

8.  What  other  tenure  was  there  be- 
sides that  of  aeigneuriet  How  did 
seigneurs  subdivide  their  lands  ?  What 
were  the  holders  of  these  lots  called? 


What  duties  were  required  of  them? 
What  where  lodt  et  veiUea  t 

9.  What  was  the  law  of  inheritance  ? 
To  whpt  great  evil  did  it  lead  ?  What 
was  done  to  cher'<  it  ?  What  mandate 
was  issued  in  164S?    Why? 

10.  What  feeling  did  tha  monopoly 
granted  to  the  West  India  Company 
excite?  In  what  trade  were  all  the 
people  of  Canada  interested?  What 
beueflts  did  that  trade  confer  on  the 
colon  ists '.  How  did  its  pursuit  weaken 
the  colony  ? 

11.  What  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
pany excited  discontent?  What  sug- 
gestion did  M.  Talon  make?  What 
was  consequently  done  ? 

12.  When  was  the  charter  of  the 
Company  rescinded  ?  To  whom  was  its 
domain  transferred?  Who  were  the 
Farmers-General?  When  were  they 
abolished?    What  was  the  nature  of 

he  New  Company  thes  formed? 

13.  When  and  how  did  the  Fnglish 
obtain  possession  of  New  York?  To 
whom  had  it  previously  belonged? 
How  did  the  change  affect  the  Dutch 
settlers  ? 

14.  With  whom  did  the  English  form 
an  alliance  ?  What  advantageous  posi- 
tion did  the  Iroquois  occupy?  What 
use  did  they  make  of  it? 

16.  How  did  trade  rivalries  arise  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French? 
Which  did  the  Iroquois  favour? 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

BOKDnOV  OF  FKAH CE  EZTElTDEiD. 

1665  to  iev2  A.O. 


M.  de  Meaj. 

Marquis  de  Trtej,  Viceroy. 

Joy  ID  Qaebeo. 

The  Forts  on  the  Kicheiiea. 

Deflsui,  attitude  of  the  Mohawks. 

Campaign  against  tbem. 

M.  ds  Ck>urceUes. 

Peace. 


Missions  at.  Ste.  Marie  and  Michilll. 

mackinao. 
The  laboiirs  of  M.  Talon. 
The  Tribes  of  the  west,  and  the  Crown 

of  France. 
The  Mississippi. 
Hud.son  Bay. 
Newfoundland. 


1.  M.  de  Mesy  was  not  long  in  Canada  before  the  flames  of 
dissension  again  burst  out.  M.  de  Laval  believed  that  in  the 
new  Governor-General  he  had  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  one 
who  would  sustain  him  in  all  his  acts ;  for  the  King  had  gra- 
ciously permitted  the  Ahh6  to  select  whom  he  pleased  to  fill  the 
office,  and  his  choice  had  fallen  on  his  old  friend,  the  Command- 
ant of  the  citadel  of  Caen,  who  had  giveii  proofs  of  exalted 
piety  and  of  devotion  to  the  Church.  But  nc  sooner  was 
M.  de  Mesy  in  possession  of  power  than  he  opposed,  himself  to 
the  Superior  and  all  his  ecclesiastics,  and  sustained  the  party 
that  clamourei  for  a  reduction  of  the  tithes  for  the  support  of 
the  clergy,  and  that  favoured  the  liquor  traffic.  He  set  his  face 
against  the  Jesuits.  Under  the  New  Company  the  Fathers  had 
exercised  supreme  authority  in  the  colony ;  they  had  per- 
formed signal  service  to  it,  and  by  aid  of  resources  drawn  from 
France  had  helped  xo  sustain  it  in  its  darkest  days.  Under  the 
new  regime  they  still  sought  to  maintain  their  rule  ;  but  they 
were  opposed  by  a  party  who  deemed  it  too  rigid  and  severe. 
To  such  lengths  did  ihe  disputes  at  the  Council  proceed,  that 
M.  de  Mesy  caused  two  of  its  most  respectable  members — Sieur 
Vineray  and  the  Attorney-General  Bourdon — to  be  arrested 
and  shipped  off  to  France.  He  even  marched  with  a  body  of 
soldiers  to  the  residence  of  the  Superior,  as  if  he  meant  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  him.  M.  de  Laval  was  amazed  at  the  im- 
petuous ttmper  of  his  pious  friend,  and  promptly  sought  a 
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remedy  for  the  mistake  he  had  liiade.  I  )  memorialized  the 
Minister  of  France,  made  serious  accusations  against  the  Gover- 
nor-General, and  requested  his  discharge  from  office. 

2.  At  the  time  when  the  complaints  against  M.  de  Mesy 
reached  th3  minister,  troubles  were  occurring  in  other  French 
colonies.  Alexander  de  Prouville,  Marquis  de  Tracy,  was 
commissioned  by  the  King  as  his  Lieutenant-General  and 
Viceroy  in  America,  with  plenary  power  to  settle  all  disorders. 
He  was  directed,  after  visiting  the  Antilles  and  San  Domingo, 
to  proceed  to  Canada  and  place  its  government  on  a  sure  founda- 
tion, to  restore  internal  quiet,  and  to  reduce  the  Iroquois. 
Daniel  de  T?emi,  Seigneur  de  Courcelles,  the  new  Governor- 
General,  and  M.  Talon,  Intendant,  were  appointed  with  him 
members  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  charges  against 
M.  de  Mesy,  with  authority  to  bring  him  to  trial.  But  before 
they  arrived  in  Canada  De  Mesy  died  at  peace  with  his  old 
friend  the  Abb^,  and  the  complaints  were  allowed  to  drop  into 
oblivion. 

3.  There  was  unwonted  stir  among  the  people  of  Quebec 

when  the  Marquis  de  Tracy  landed.     Their  eyes  glis- 

1665   tened  and  their  courage  rose  when  the  splendid  regi- 

A.  D.     ment  of  Oarignan  Salieres  (which  had  acquired  glory  in 

Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  had  come  to  conquer  the 
Iroquois)  paraded,  and  the  town  rang  with  the  clangour  of  military 
music.  The  habicans  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  casques, 
and  flowing  plumes,  and  shining  breastplates  of  the  body-guard 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  on  his  footmen  and  pages  in  their  gorgeous 
liveries.  All  this  splendour  was  a  visible  manifestation  of 
power,  and  it  reassured  them.  With  the  soldiers  came  families 
of  honest,  industrious,  pious  peasants  from  Normandy  and 
Picardy,  and  artisans  and  labourers,  with  horses,  and  oxen,  and 
sheep.  "  It  was  a  colony  more  considerable  than  that  which  it 
had  come  to  replenish."  The  Indians  stared  at  the  horses — the 
first  that  had  been  seen  in  Canada ;  to  them  the  mounted 
officers  seemed  inseparable  from  the  animals  they  bestrode — 
veritable  centaurs. 

4.  The  Viceroy  acted  with  promptitude.  Detachments  of 
soldiers,  with  a  force  of  artisans  and  labourers,  under  Colonel 
Salieres  and  two  officers — ^Messieurs  Chambly  and  Sorel — were 
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Uespiitched  to  the  liichelieu  River.  With  great  rapidity  three 
forts  were  constructed ;  they  were  called  St.  Tlierese,  Sorol, 
aiid  Chanibly.  They  were  not  of  much  avuil  as  checks  agaiust 
the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois,  for  there  were  many  by-patha 
through  the  woods  by  which  they  could  reach  the  St.  Lawrence 
unsuspected  by  the  garrisons. 

6.  The  report  of  the  arrival  of  the  Carignan  regiment  made 
a  great  impression  upon  the  upper  cantons  of  the  Five  Nationa 
The  Cayugas,  Onondagaja,  and  Senecas  in  haste  sent  deputies  to 
make  peace  with  the  Viceroy.  The  Oneidas,  after  a  struggle 
with  ./heir  sullen  dignity,  albO  sought  conciliation  ;  but  the 
Mohawks,  the  fiercest  and  most  implacable  of  all,  stood  proudly 
aloof.  A  co'^pany  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  chastise  one  of  their 
parties.  It  i^ll  into  an  ambuscade,  and  three  officers — one  of 
them  M.  de  Chazy,  the  young  nephew  of  the  Marquis  de  Tracy — 
were  killed.  The  news  of  this  disaster  reached  Quebec  when 
the  deputies  of  the  Oneidas  were  on  the  point  of  concluding  a 
treaty.  At  the  same  time  two  Mohawk  chiefs,  who  pretended 
they  were  ambassadors,  made  their  appearance.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  angry  feeling  that  the  death  of  the  officers  had  created, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  prospect  that  peace  would  be  concluded 
with  all  the  Five  Nations  without  further  bloodshed.  The 
Viceroy  invited  the  Mohawks  to  his  table.  During  the  course 
of  the  dinner  mention  was  made  of  young  De  Cb«zy^  ■vi'hen  one 
of  the  chiefs  electrified  the  company  by  raising  his  arm,  and 
crying  >ut,  "  This  arm  cut  off  his  head."  In  furious  rage 
the  French  officers  dragged  the  braggart  from  the  hall,  and 
handed  him  over  to  an  executioner,  who  strangled  him  in  eight 
of  his  brother  chief.  This  incid^^nt  determiner',  the  Viceroy  to 
wage  war,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  campaign  against 
the  Mohawks. 

6.  On  the  24th  September,  a  force  of  1300  men— compris- 
ing 600  of  the  Carignan  soldiers,  as  many  Canadians, 
and  100  Indians — was  ready.     The  Viceroy,  though  1666 
well  stricken  in  years,  was  full  of  mental  energy,  and     a.d, 
he  resolved  to  command  the  expedition  in  person.     He 
took   the  centre  of  the  line  of  march.     Accompanied  by  a 
brilliant  suite   of  officers,   surrounded    by   his   body-guard, 
tended  by  his  pages,  and  sitting  in  his  easy-chair,  he  was  borne 
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through  tlie  wilderueas.  As  if  iu  an  open  country  the  French- 
men in  all  their  bravery  strode  on,  and  startled  the  primeval 
silence  by  the  flourish  of  their  trumpets.  In  the  course  of  the 
long  and  toilsome  journey  provisions  failed,  and  they  plucked 
the  green  nuts  from  the  trees  as  they  encamped  in  a  forest  of 
chestnuts.  By  the  treachery  of  an  Algonquin  scout  the  Mo- 
hawks had  been  warned.  So  when  in  order  of  battle,  with 
ensigns  flying  and  drums  beating,  the  soldiers  entered  their 
chief  bourgade,  they  found  only  a  few  old  men  and  women  left 
in  the  cabins.  Before  burning  the  bourgade  to  ashes  they  rifled 
the  deep  pits  in  which  the  Mohawks  had  stored  inmiense  quan- 
tities of  com.  Spreading  themselves  over  the  canton,  they 
found  only  solitude  ;  for,  dismayed  at  the  clamour  and  clangour 
of  the  Frenchmen's  advance,  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  covert 
of  the  woods.  In  after  years  the  French  dared  not  show  the 
bravado  they  displayed  on  this  expedition,  for  it  would  only 
have  betrayed  them  to  the  Iroquois,  who  were  not  long  deceived 
into  thinking  there  was  danger  in  drums  and  trumpets. 

7.  The  Viceroy  would  have  punished  the  Oneidas  but  for  the 
lateness  of  the  season.  The  bl^ak  winds,  the  cold  rains,  the 
falling  leaves,  and  the  morning  frosts  that  "  candied  the  streams 
with  ice,"  warned  him  of  the  approach  of  winter.  So  the  ex- 
pedition returned  to  Quebec.  He  was  blamed  for  not  mak- 
ing an  assured  peace  by  building  a  fort  and  leaving  a  strong 
garrison  in  the  Mohawk  country ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  believed 
that  J.  the  posts  on  the  Richelieu  River  were  well  defended,  the 
inioads  of  the  Iroquois  would  be  eflect'oally  checked.  The 
Marquis  de  Tracy,  soon  after  he  had  established  the  West  India 
Company  in  its  privileges,  left  for  France  with  sir  con.panies 
of  the  Carignan  regime>  .  M.  de  OourceUes  assumed  the 
functions  of  Grovemor-General. 

8.  Canaaa  now  entered  upon  the  first  period  of  real  quiet 
that  it  had  enjoyed  since  its  foundation.  The  punishment  the 
Mohawks  had  received  produced  a  salutary  effect  not  only 
upon  them,  but  upon  the  other  four  nations.  Unable,  however, 
to  restrain  their  passion  for  slaughter,  they  turned  their  arms 
against  the  Andastes  and  Chouanons,  tribes  living  to  the  south 
and  west  of  their  cantons,  and  the  fiercest  of  all  the  people  they 
had  as  yet  encountered.      They  petitioned  Ononthio  to  send 
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them  missionaries.  Fatheia  Bruyas,  Fremiu,  Gamier,  Carheil, 
and  Peurrou  went  to  labour  among  them.  There  were  persona 
in  France  who  doubted  whether  any  good  was  effected  by  mia- 
sions  among  the  Indians.  The  untutored  savage;)  wore  naturally 
courteous  ;  they  could  not  withhold  their  assent  from  any  pro- 
position earnestly  stated,  tJiough  they  did  not  in  the,  least  under- 
stand it.  They  often  went  to  chapel  merely  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  priest,  in  order  to  swell  the  number  of  his  congre- 
gation. The  Fathers  did  not  think  that  all  who  sought  baptism 
were  real  converts  ;  they  believed  that  among  the  Indians,  as 
among  all  other  nations,  Qod  had  his  elect 

9.  In  the  exploration  of  different  regions  the  piiest  preceded 
the  soldier  and  the  trader.  Nothing  as  yet  was  certainly 
known  of  the  country  of  the  west  and  north.  Thirty  years 
before  this  time.  Father  Mesnard  had  followed  a  band  of 
Ottawas  to  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  p(3nshed  in  the 
woods  from  the  effects  of  ill  treatment  and  starvation.  Unde- 
terred by  his  tragic  fate.  Father  Allouez  accompauied  a  party  of 
the  same  ferocious  and  superstitious  savages  to  the  Sault  which 
was  then  first  called  Ste.  Marie,  at  the  strait  between  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron.  From  thence  he  started  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior^  until  at  its  eastern  extremity  he  came  upon 
the  Island  of  Chagouamigon,  called  by  the  French  St  Michel 
There  he  met  a  band  of  the  Christian  Hurons  who  had  fled 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Iroquois,  and  eight  hundred  warriors  of 
the  numerous  tribes  dwelling  about  that  region,  as  far  north- 
west as  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Illinois  Eiver. 
There  he  erected  a  chapel  and  made  many  proselytes.  At  Lake 
Nipegon  he  found  a  wretched  remnant  of  the  once  powerful 
tribe  of  the  Nipis^ings.  Moved  by  the  sad  condition  of  the 
Christianized  Indians,  he  and  Father  Nicolas  shortly  afterwards 
founded  two  missions,  and  settled  the  Algonquins  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  the  Hurons  at  Michillimf  ickinac  at  a  point  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  strait  between  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron. 

10.  Great  attention  was  now  given  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  councry.  On  his  first  coming,  M.  Talon,  the  In- 
tendaut,  applied  himself  with  energy  to  find  out  both  its  neces- 
sitiefl  and.  its  natural  resources.     Hitherto  the  outlay  on  the 
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coiuuy  had  becu  greater  than  the  return  it  had  made ;  and  ho 
was  very  desirous  to  justify  to  the  Court  of  Francj  the  opinion 
lie  had  formed  of  its  great  capabilities,  by  showing  that  it  w.'ia 
able  to  sustain  itself.  He  had  several  objects  in  view  :  to  add 
to  the  permanent  strength  of  Canada  by  settling  in  it  an  indus- 
trious agricultural  population,  and  to  further  this  j)iirpo8e  by 
an  enlightened  system  of  colonization  ;  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country,  .o  as  to  create  an  external  commerce  with  other 
French  colonies  ;  to  bring  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown  of 
France  the  northern  and  weste^.w  regions  of  the  continent;  to 
extend  the  fur-trade,  and  to  give  the  people  generally  an  in- 
terest in  it  by  breaking  down  the  monopoly  of  the  Company. 

11.  To  encourage  the  people  who  had  come  out  with  him, 
and  to  show  them  the  best  way  of  settling  in  the  wilderness, 
he  obtained  a  grant  of  land  below  Quebec,  to  the  east  of  the 
Kiver  St.  Charles.  He  caused  the  land  to  be  stripped  of  its 
wood,  the  rough  fields  to  be  sown,  and  houses  and  bams  to  be 
erected.  In  this  way  were  formed  the  villages  of  Charles- 
bourg  and  Louisbourg.  After  the  people  were  pretty  com- 
fortably settled  on  their  own  farms,  he  set  them  to  work  to 
prepare  adjacent  lots  for  the  reception  of  coming  colonists.  At 
nis  suggestion  the  Carignan  regiment  was  disbanded  in  the 
colony.  Grants  of  land  were  made  "en  seigneurie"  to  the 
officers  on  the  Kichelieu  Eiver,  and  the  common  soldiers  became 
censitairea  under  them.  When  the  six  companies  that  had 
accompanied  the  Marquis  de  Tracy  to  France  returned,  there 
were  about  twelve  hundred  military  settlers  in  Canada.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  they  turned  their  swords  into  pruning- 
hooks  ;  for  in  those  days  every  man  was  required  to  be  a  soldier, 
and  to  carry  his  riiie  with  his  implements  when  he  went  to 
work  in  the  flelds.  Talon  placed  soldiers  on  the  frontier,  to 
form  a  barrier  against  the  Iroquois.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, give  Canada  the  complete  protection  that  was  expected 
from  them.  They  could  not  be  constantly  under  arms  watching 
for  the  enemy,  and  ploughing  at  the  same  time.  If  they  had 
not  raised  corn  and  wheat  the  colony  would  have  starved ; 
and,  after  all,  the  risk  of  being  attacked  by  the  Iroquois  was 
less  than  the  danger  of  dying  of  famine. 

12.  The  accounts  that  had  been  given  by  travellers  of  the 
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great  niiueral  resources  of  Canada  pronipto<l  M.  Talon  to  Uike 
Htepa  to  verify  them.  On  his  first  sailing  u])  the  Oulf,  ho  landed 
at  GasfM^,  where,  he  was  told,  silver  was  to  be  found  ;  but  seeing 
no  traces  of  the  precious  metal,  he  reiimbarked  disap{)ointed. 
Ho  despatched  M.  Tefiserie  to  explore  the  coasts  of  the  Buy  of 
St.  Paul,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Coudres.  Traces  of  iron  and 
copper  were  f  uud,  but  no  silver.  Being  satisfied  that  there 
were  indications  of  mineral  riches  in  the  country  about  Three 
Rivers,  Talon  sent  out  a  mineralogist,  M.  do  la  Potherie.  After 
a  careful  examination  he  reported  very  favourably  a**  to  the 
fine  qutdity  and  abundjince  of  the  iron  ore  to  be  found  there. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  many  years  afterwards  that  anythiug 
was  done  to  turn  the  discovery  to  account. 

13.  In  the  midst  of  his  labours,  M.  Talon  returned  to  Franco 
on  urgent  private  business.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Governor-General,  who  in  personal  intercourse  with 
him  was  reserved.  Though  M.  de  Courcelles  was  ve»-;-'  active 
in  military  affairs,  he  was  indolent  in  conducting  civil  matters. 
He  rather  obstructed  than  encouraged  the  work  of  internal  im- 
provement. Talon  had  also  causes  of  complaint  against  the 
Ecclesiastical  Superior  and  the  missionaries.  The  Court  of 
France  expressed  a  desire  that  the  young  Indian  children 
should  be  instructed  in  the  French  language,  and  introduced 
into  French  modes  of  living,  as  a  means  of  consolidating  and 
strengthening  the  colony.  M.  Talon  urged  on  the  Fathers  the 
propriety  of  carrying  out  these  instructions.  They  contended 
that  it  was  impossible  ;  and  that,  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  do  so.  The  Intendant  was  not  satisfied  with 
these  statements,  and  attributed  their  unwillingness  to  Frenchify 
the  Indians  to  a  desire  to  retain  their  power  over  the  savages, 
and  to  make  themselves,  as  being  the  only  power  that  could 
manage  them,  indispensable  to  the  colony.  He  lent  his  ear  to 
the  grievances  of  the  Libertine  party,  who  still  cried  out  that 
their  consciences  were  consti-ained  under  the  rigid  rule  of  the 
Church.  He  obtair,ed  from  the  King  an  Edict  reestab- 
lishing the  Kecollets  in  Canada.  The  following  year  1670 
he  arrived  in  Quebec  with  Father  Germain  Allard,  and  a.d. 
three  other  priests  of  the  order,  and  settled  them  in 
their  old  convent  by  the  River  St  Charles.     The  arrival  of  the 
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"gray  gowiia"  wuh  bailcHl  with  Batisftiction  hy  tho  onemien 
of  the  "  block  rolw^H."  With  the  Recollot*  there  came  back 
to  C  adu  the  six  coin))aiue8  of  the  ('arignan  regiment  that 
luul  aLOompanied  De  Tracy  to  France ;  and  a  number  of  young 
women,  who  were  flont  out  to  be  wives  for  the  settlers.  On 
their  marriage  they  received  a  considemble  present.  In  hirt 
anxiety  to  people  the  country,  M.  Colbert  did  not  always  send 
out  persons  of  the  best  character. 

14.  Active  measures  were  now  taken  to  establish  French 
dominion  in  ihe  northern  and  western  pai'ts  of  the  continent. 
Nicolas  Perrot,  an  intelligent  and  experienced  traveller,  who 
possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  and 
great  influence  among  the  tribes,  leceived  instructions  to  call  a 
General  Assembly  of  Indian  delegates,  to  hear  a  message  from 
Ononthio.  He  followed  in  the  track  of  Father  AUouez,  and 
from  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Liike  Superior  made  his  way  to 
Chicago,  the  chief  bourgade  of  the  Miamis,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Michigan.      Thence  he  journeyed  to  Sault 

Ste.  Marie,  which  he  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  gather- 

1671   ^S-    There,  in  the  month  of  May,  delegates  of  nearly 

A.C.      all  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  region  around  the  greiit 

lakes  met  M.  de  Lousson,  the  Boyal  Commissioner. 
In  a  few  words  Lousson  made  them  understand  that  he  wished 
them  to  place  their  country  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
King,  and  to  become  his  subjects.  When  Father  Allouez 
translated  his  speech  into  the  Algonquin  tongue,  the  delegates, 
properly  instructed,  answered  with  cries  of  "Vive  le  Roi." 
While  choristers  sung  a  solemn  chant,  a  trench  was  dug  in 
which  a  cedar  cross  and  post  were  planted.  When  the  royal 
arms  were  affixed  thereto,  M.  Lousson  proclaimed  that  the 
ceremony  was  concluded,  and  that  the  country  and  people  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Ononthio. 

15.  At  Sault  Ste.  Marie  the  Indians  told  Perrot  of  a  great 
river — the  Mechasep^,  or,  as  others  called  it,  the  Mississippi 
— that  flowed  neither  to  the  north  nor  to  the  east.  The  im- 
portance of  ascertaining  the  direction  of  its  outlet  was  at  once 
seen  by  M.  Talon  ;  for  whether  it  flowed  south  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  channel  of  navigation  to 
the  sea  would  be  secured.    He  intrusted  to  Father  Marquette, 
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and  M.  JoUet,  a  merchant  of  Quebec,  the  tank  of  diacovery. 
They  ni-wJe  their  way  to  Greeu  Bay  at  the  uorth-weatern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Michigan.  The  Iiidiaim  of  whom  they  sought 
in.'immtion  aa  to  their  route,  drew  fnghtful  pictures  of  the 
dangers  thoy  would  encounter.  Treating  with  contempt  this 
childish  attempt  to  deter  them  from  proceeding,  they,  with  a 
crew  of  six  men,  launched  two  small  canoes  on  the  Fox  Kiver. 
Forcing  a  way  with  infinite  toil  up  its  numerous  rapids  and 
past  its  falls,  they  reached  the  source,  and  made  thoir  way 
across  a  diflicult  country  to  the  Wisconsin  Kiver.  After  a 
prosperous  voyage  the  adventurers  reached,  on  the  14th 
of  June,  the  main  stream  of  the  Mississippi,  the  1673 
"  Father  of  Waters."  For  many  a  league  the  river  A.D. 
flowed  through  the  richest  country  tliey  had  as  yet 
seen.  They  saw  flowery  meadows,  forests  of  stately  trees,  and 
prairies  dotted  with  countless  herds  of  buffaloes.  They  passed 
the  mouths  of  its  great  tributaries — the  Illinois,  the  impetuous 
and  turbid  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the  beautiful  river — and  were 
heartily  greeted  and  hospitably  entertained  by  the  native  tribes. 
When  they  reached  the  Arkansas  River  the  Indians  were  not 
so  friendly.  There  they  received  information  that  convinced 
them  that  the  Mississippi  did  not,  as  they  had  at  first  hoped, 
flow  towards  the  Pacific.  Fearing  that  if  they  pursued  their 
course  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  they  would  fall  into  the  bands  of 
the  hostile  Spaniards,  they  retraced  their  way.  When  they 
reached  Chicago,  Father  Marquette  remained  to  minister 
among  the  Miamis,  and  Joliet  proceeded  to  Quebec. 

16.  M.  Talon  took  active  steps  to  assert  the  right  of  Frauce 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory.  Both  the  English  and  the 
French  laid  claim  to  it,  on  the  strength  of  the  voyages  of  Cabo* 
and  Verazzani.  Henry  Hudson,^  an  Englishman,  was  the 
first  who  entered  the  Bay  and  'iewed  the  awful  desolatenesa  of 
its  nigged  rock-bound  coasts.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  bay 
and  stnut.    Other  explorers — Buttons,  Nelson,  and  Luxfox — 


'  Henry  HiMfton.— Born  about  1660  ; 
made  sereral  voyages  in  i^earoh  of  a 
north-west  passage  ;  on  the  last,  redis- 
covered  Hudson  Bay  (1610) ;  on  his  way 
home,  some  of  his  crew  mutinied,  and 
forced  him.  his  son,  and  the  sick  and 


frost-maimed  into  a  small  boat,  which 
was  cut  adrift,  and  was  never  more 
heard  of  (1611).  The  Rtyer  Hudson 
(New  York)  was  also  named  aflcr  this 
navigator,  who  discovered  it  in  one  of 
his  earlier  voyages. 
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fdlluwed  hiiii,  and  f^nve  their  namei  to  certain  hftrbourn  mu\ 
p<irtM,  but  inndo  no  Mcttlonient.  In  lf(r)f{,  M.  Ik)urdon  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  tlie  King  of  Franco, 
and  optiued  up  a  trade  witti  the  IndianR.  Seven  yoani  after- 
wards two  renegade  Frenchmen — Grosellibre  and  liftdiMson — 
conducted  a  party  of  Eugli«hnien,  by  way  of  the  kXivec  NeiniH- 
ceau,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  St.  Jauies  Pay,  where  the 
exiMinHivo  slieot  of  the  main  Imy  is  contracted.  There,  at  tlio 
mouths  of  the  riven*  now  called  Ttupert,  Mooae,  and  Albany, 
forts  and  trading-posts  were  established. 

17.  In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  Intendant, 

to  find  a  short  route  to  Hudson  Bay  by  the  Sagueuay, 
1671  Father  Albanel,  w'th  M.  de  Simon  and  M.  Denys — 
A.D.  ascended  to  the  source  of  that  river  in  the  Lake 
St.  John.  They  encamped  all  wfiter  by  its  borders, 
and  made  fiiends  of  the  wandering  tribes.  When  spring 
came,  they  explored  Lake  Mistissin,  and  descended  the  River 
Nemisceau  to  its  mouth.  Delegates  from  a  dozen  tribes  as- 
sembled at  the  point  where  it  discharged  itself  into  the  bay ; 
and  in  their  presence  Father  Albauel  took  formal  possession  of 
the  territory, 

18.  About  this  time  the  French  established  themselves  more 
firmly  than  they  had  hitherto  done  in  Newfoundland.  After 
the  death  of  the  brave  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  English  ne- 
glected the  settlement  of  the  island  for  many  yeara.  Their 
vessels,  in  common  with  those  of  the  French,  the  Italians,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese,  frequented  its  coasts  for  the  cod- 
fishing.  In  1610,  the  "Company  of  Ijondon  and  Bristol  Ad- 
venturers and  Planters"  was  formed.  Among  its  distinguished 
members  wai*  the  famous  philosopher,  Francis  Bacon.^  John 
Guy,  acting  on  their  behalf,  founded  a  settlement  at  Conception 
Bay  in  1616.  This  Company,  like  other  famous  companies  of 
those  days,  promised  a  great  deal  more  than  it  performed. 
Five  years  afterwards  the  population  of  this  settlement  num- 


*  Francii  Bacon. — Born  1661,  died 
162&  In  1618  be  became  Lord  Chan- 
oellor  ;  but  a  few  years  afterwarda  he 
was  charged  with  corruption  in  his 
high  office,  was  degraded  and  heavily 
fiued,    but  was  afterwards  pardoned. 


His  fame  as  a  writer,  and  as  thn 
"Father  of  Experimental  Philosophy," 
rests  on  his  great  works,  the  Novum 
Organum,  the  "  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing," '^d  the  "  Essays."  Of  these  works 
the  "  Essays  "  are  the  most  popular. 
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bored  lixty-two  iouls,  of  whom  fifty-four  were  malen.  The 
cod-fl«hery  wm  in  a  flourishing  atate ;  two  hundred  ami  tifty 
wdl  of  English  ahipe,  great  and  small,  were  employed  in  it.  At 
this  time  Captain  Whitburn  received  a  commission  from  the 
Admiralty  that  authorized  him  to  impannel  juries,  and  corrtn^t 
abuses  and  disorders  committed  by  fisliermon  on  the  (^usts. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  "  FiBbing  Admirals,"  as  thoy  wert 
called,  who  governed  the  island  from  their  vessel's  dock.  In 
1622,  Sir  George  Calvert,  afterwards  Lord  Baltimore,  obtjiiited 
a  arrant  of  laud  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  island — fmm 
8t.  Mary's  Cape  to  the  Bay  of  Bulls — and  erected  there  the 
Province  of  Avalon.  The  English  bad  then  several  settle- 
ments on  the  eastam  coast,  from  Cape  Hace  to  Conception  B^iy, 
the  principal  of  which  was  St.  John's.  The  French  occupied  a 
post  on  the  southern  coast,  at  the  Bay  of  Plaisance.  Tills 
l)eautiful  and  commodious  harbour  was  entered  by  a  narrow 
strait,  and  defended  by  Fort  St.  Louis,  which  stood  at  the  foot 
of  a  rocky  height.  The  settlement  remained  in  the  hands  of 
[)rivate  individuals  until  the  troubles  in  Canada  awakened  a 
fresh  interest  at  Court  in  all  the  French  possessions  in  North 
America.  The  King  sent  out  Sieur  de  Poyps  with  a  commis- 
sion aa  his  Lieutenant-Governor  to  take  command  of  Plaisance. 
19.  The  French  now  claimed  all  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent from  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence  to  the  Pacific  Oceiin,  and 
south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  English  occupied  a  stretch 
of  country  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
They  were  hemmed  in  by  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  As  yet 
they  did  not  feel  that  their  energies  were  cramped  within  these 
narrow  bounds. 


QunnoNB.  —  1.  Who  had  selected 
De  Meay  for  the  office  of  Governor- 
General  T  Why?  How  were  his  ex- 
pectations disappointed T  How  did  Be 
Mesy  threaten  De  Laval?  What  step 
did  the  latter  take? 

2.  To  what  office  was  the  Marquis 
de  Tracy  appointed?  Howdid  the  quar- 
rel of  De  Masy  and  De  Laval  enf*  ? 

S.  What  event  caused  great  Joy  in 
Quebec?     Why?     What  means  were 
taken  to  replenish  the  colony  ?    What 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  Indians? 
(473) 


4.  What  measure  did  the  Viceroy  tftke 
to  check  the  Iroquois  ?  Why  were  the 
forts  of  little  use? 

5.  What  led  many  of  the  Iroquois  to 
seek  for  pef.,oe?  Which  tribe  held 
aloof?  How  did  De  Chazy  die  ?  How 
was  his  death  revenged?  On  what  did 
the  Viceroy  then  resolve? 

&  With  what  force  did  he  advance 
against  them  ?  What  bravado  did  the 
French  rlijplay  ?  How  did  the  Mohawks 
escape?  What  damage  did  the  French 
do? 


ISO 


QURITIONII. 


T.  Whftt  forced  th«  •ip«MllUoii  to  r%* 
tarn  to  Qu«b«if-r  for  what  wat  the 
Viottof  liUm«dT  Who  raturned  to 
francs  with  bimf  Who  wm  tb«  naw 
Governor Oeneralf 

8  Afftinit  whom  did  th«  Mohftwkt 
turn  th«tr  nnnif  Whom  did  tbajr  uk 
to  b«  Mnt  to  thflm?  Why  did  certain 
partoni  In  Franca  doubt  tba  9(lie»aj  of 
roUwiona  to  the  IndUnaT 

0.  Deaoribe  the  eipedltion  of  Father 
AUouna.  What  two  mUaluna  did  be 
and  Father  Nlcolaa  found? 

10.  To  what  did  great  attention  then 
Mgln  to  be  given?  What  objeota  bad 
M.  Talon  in  view  ? 

11.  What  led  to  the  formation  of 
Charleabourg  and  Loulabourg?  Why 
did  Talon  place  aoldlen  on  the  frontier? 

12.  What  Btepa  did  Talon  take  to  aa- 
cerkdn  the  mineral  reaonrcea  of  Canada  ? 
What  waa  the  reault? 

13.  What  oauaea  of  complaint  had 
Talon  agalnat  Courcelleaf  To  what 
did  be  attribute  the  unwlUlngneaa  of 
the  Jeauita  to  Frenchify  the  young 
IndUna?  What  edict  did  ho  obtain 
from  the  King  ?  Whom  did  he  take  to 
guebec  when  he  returned  from  Franco? 


14.  for  what  were  active  ninaanrM 
than  taken?  Where  did  a  general  aa- 
aembly  of  Indian  deli^atea  meet? 
What  took  place  thenf 

16.  Of  what  river  did  the  Indiana  tell 
Ptrrot?  To  who»n  waa  the  eipedltion 
In  aearoh  of  the  ICUaiaaippI  intraated? 
What  route  did  they  Uke?  Deaoribe 
their  Journey. 

le.  What  territory  waa  Tal5n  anitona 
to  aectire  for  France?  What  other 
power  claimed  it?  Who  had  taken 
poniifltalon  of  it  in  IbuO?  What  footing 
had  the  KnglUh  obtained  there? 

17.  Whom  did  Talon  aend  to  the 
Iludaon  Bay  Territory?  By  what 
route  ?  DeacrilM  the  acene  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nemiaceau. 

18.  Where,  at>cut  thla  time,  did  the 
French  eitabllsh  themaelvea  more  flrmly 
than  before?  Who  waa  the  flrat  of  the 
"Flahing  Admlrala"?  Where  were 
the  English  and  the  French  settlement4 
reapeotively  T  Whom  did  the  French 
Kln;^  aend  out  aa  Lieutenant-Oovernor 
of  riaiaance  ? 

10.  What  portions  of  North  America 
were  at  thla  time  claimed  by  the  French 
and  by  (Uo  Engllah  reapectlvely? 
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CnAPTEU  XIV. 
TBI   MIS8I88IPPL 

lera  to  lesfl  a.d. 


Finn  rnla  of  M  d«  CotiroallM. 

Tha  Kort  »t  CaUrAi^out. 

Count  Krnnt«niifl 

M.  I>uch«anc»ti,  Intondftnt 

Bieiir  l»  H«ll» 

Tli«  Qrigln  on  L»k«  Huron. 


8«1U  reachea  lh«  mouth  of  th« 

■laalppt— HU  Mwt  f»U. 
Front«nM  In  dtatrrace. 
Oovarnur  Dongan  of  N««  York. 
M.  de  U  B»rr«. 
Tli«  Bf  of  FftmlM. 


Mb. 


1.  Canada,  under  the  rule  of  M.  Ue  Courctillea,  continued  to 
enjoy  rest  from  war;  but  it  required  ail  hia  vigilance  and 
vigour  to  preserve  it  in  that  happy  state.  lie  acquired  a  great 
luiceudeucy  over  the  Indiuus  by  the  haughty  resolution  with 
which  lie  enforced  his  commands,  and  by  the  justice  of  his 
dealings  witli  them.  He  promptly  met  the  tirst  threat  of 
danger.  He  lioard  that  the  Iroquois  were  intriguing  with  the 
Oltawas  to  induce  them  to  carry  their  peltry  to  New  York. 
Fearing  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  would  bo  ruined,  he 
ascended  the  River  St  Lawrence  in  a  bateau,  and  confronted 
them  in  their  own  country.  He  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to 
their  scheming,  but  so  impaired  his  health  tlmt  he  demanded 
his  recall  to  France. 

2.  The  late  influx  of  emigrants  hod  let  loose  some  bod 
characters  in  the  colony.  Three  soldiers  waylaid  a  Mohawk 
chief,  who  was  carrying  a  number  of  valuable  beaver  skins. 
They  gave  him  too  much  brandy,  and  then  robbed  and  murdered 
him.  Three  other  Frenclimeu  treated  six  Mahingans  in  a 
similar  manner.  These  crimes  inflamed  the  Indians,  and 
Canada  trembled  on  the  verge  of  a  desolating  war.  The 
oflicers  of  justice  traced  the  murder  of  the  chief  to  the  three 
soldiers.  M.  de  Courcelles  called  on  the  Iroquois  to  send 
deputies  to  meet  him  at  Montreal.  After  showing  them  that 
it  was  their  interest  to  remain  at  peace,  he  commanded  the 
culprits  to  be  beheaded  in  their  presence.  This  prompt  stroke 
of  justice  satiflfled  them  ;   and  the  Mahhig^iUH  were  pacified 
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by  a  promise  that  the  murderers  of  their  people  would  receive 
a  like  punishment.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Senecas  suddenly 
attacked  the  Pottawattaraies,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners. 
M  de  Courcelltis  made  »».  fiery  and  imperative  demand  for 
their  instant  restivution.  The  Senecas  fiercely  declared  that 
they  were  not  the  vassals  and  slaves  of  Ononthio,  and  then 
sent  him  a  few  of  the  captives.  He  pretended  to  be  satis- 
fied, for  he  knew  it  would  be  dangerous  to  pre«i  that  fierce 
nation  too  hardly. 

3.  The  labours  of  the  missionaxies  in  the  Five  Cantons 
produced  some  good  results.  Among  the  Mohawks  a  band  of 
neophytes  displayed  great  fervour.  The  Superior,  fearing  that 
they  would  be  exposed  to  danger  from  their  own  people,  removed 
them  to  Prairie  de  la  Madelaine,  opposite  to  Montreal.  M.  do 
Courcelles  the  more  heartily  approved  of  this  step,  as  he  hoped 
that,  in  the  event  of  war,  they  would  be  a  check  against  the  in- 
roads of  their  pagan  brothers. 

4.  The  condition  of  the  Indians,  on  the  whole,  was  not  im- 
proved. The  poor  red  mea  in  Canada  dwindled  away.  Brandy 
and  the  small-pox  made  woful  havoc.  Whole  tribes  in  the 
north  were  swept  away.  At  Tadoussac  and  Three  Riv>'>rs,  where 
huudredb  had  been  wont  to  assemble,  only  a  few  wretched  in* 

dividuals  came  to  trade.    The  IroQUois,  having  exter- 
1672   niinated  the  Andastes  grew  restless  for  want  of  employ 
A.D.      ment  for  their  arms.    M.  de  Courcelles,  fearing  that 

sooner  or  later  they  would  break  the  peace,  conceived  a 
scheme  to  keep  them  in  check.  He  invited  their  chiefs  to 
meet  him  at  Cataracoui,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  great  calumet  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  the  tree  of  peace  was  planted.  After  making  gracious 
speeches  and  handsome  presents,  he  told  them  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  build  a  fort  ther-a,  so  that  they  might  come  and  trade 
more  conveniently  with  the  French.  They  were  delighted 
with  the  project,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  be  soon 
completed.  It  did  not  strike  them  at  first  that  the  Qovernor- 
Goneral  would  throw  in  soldip*^  when  the  fort  was  compl*»^«d, 
and  ^hat,  instead  of  its  being  a  favour,  it  was  meant  to  be  a 
menace.  De  Courcelles  returned  to  Quebec,  and  met  Count 
Frontenac,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  relieve  him.    The  new 
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Goveruor-GdDeral  heartily  adopted  his  scheme,  ond  gave  instant 
orders  for  the  construction  of  the  fort  at  Cataracoui.  When 
completed,  it  was  called  Fort  Fronteuac.  This  name  was  also 
given  to  the  great  lake. 

6.  Louis  de  Bua4e,  Ctoimt  de  Frontenac,  was  a  nobleman 
of  high  birth  and  powerful  family  connections.  He  was  grand* 
son  of  a  friend  and  comrade  of  Henry  lY.  His  spirit  was  as 
lofty  as  his  birth.  There  were  some  strange  contradictions  in 
liis  character.  He  was  regular  in  his  life,  and  devoted  in  his 
religious  duties,  and  he  was  adored  by  the  people  for  his  acts  of 
kindness ;  but  he  was  imperious,  jealous,  violent,  and  vindictive. 
He  {KMsessod  the  power  of  commanding  men  in  times  of  dif- 
ficulty and  danger,  but  could  not  command  his  own  tem{x)r. 
He  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  public  good,  and 
gave  h<N  countenance  to  all  schemes  for  the  extension  of  the 
ix)wer  of  Fiance  in  North  America.  He  was  opposed  to  all 
commercial  restrictions,  and  was  disposed  to  allow  the  people 
some  voice  in  tht;  management;  of  their  local  affairs.  If  every- 
body, from  the  bishop  to  the  bailiff,  had  bowed  submissively 
to  his  will,  matters  might  have  gone  on  pretty  smoothly. 
M.  Talon  would  not  submit  to  his  imperious  manners,  and  de- 
manded his  own  recall.    Thereafter  Canada  began  to  languish. 

6.  Count  Fronteuac  soon  raised  a  great  turmoiL  He  em- 
broiled himself  with  the  Bishop.  He  favoured  the  Eecollets, 
and  opposed  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  He  countenanced  tho 
liquor  traffic,  contending  that  it  was  necessary  to  permit  it  in 
onlcr  to  gain  over  the  Indians,  and  that  the  evils  growing  out 
of  it  had  been  very  much  exaggerated,  Its  prohibition  had,  he 
held,  been  made  a  handle  for  persecuting  those  who  opposed 
the  domination  of  the  priesthood.  He  threw  Father  Fenelon 
into  prison,  because  he  dared  to  preach  against  his  acts. 

7.  With  M.  Ducliesneau,  the  new  Intendant,  he  was  soon 
at  open  and  violent  war.  Ho  vfiiS  exceedingly  jealous  of  the 
powers  iuurusted  to  that  officer,  >iTho,  as  President,  kept  in  his 
possession  the  book  in  which  all  Acts  of  the  Council  were 
registered,  and  who  on  every  subject  that  was  discussed  gave 
the  final  judgment.  The  Count  was  not  content  with  his  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  Council,  but  he  otrove  to  invest  in  himself 
all  if«  powers.     In  the  f^pirit  of  his  King,  Louis  XIV'.,  he  was 
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disposed  to  say  "  that  the  Council  waa  himself."  M.  Duches- 
neau,  as  fond  of  power,  and  nearly  as  self-willed  aa  the  Count, 
refused  to  make  the  slightest  concession.  The  lengths  to  which 
the  Count  carried  his  violence  grieved  even  his  warmest 
partisans  in  the  colony,  embarrassed  his  friends  at  Court,  and 
drew  forth  a  remonstrance  from  the  King. 

8.  At  this  time  a  young  gentleman  adventurer,  Robert 
Oayalier,  Sieur  la  Salle,  arrived  in  Canada,  with  his  imagina- 
tion aflame  with  the  dream  of  finding  a  way  to  Japan  and  the 
East  Indies  by  penetrating  the  western  wilds  of  the  continent 
until  he  reached  a  northern  sea.  He  was  formed  for  arduous 
adventure.  He  was  intelligent,  ambitious,  and  daring,  and  had 
been  disciplined  by  the  severe  training  of  a  Jesuit  college.  No 
difficulty  could  daunt,  no  disappointment  could  depress  him. 
In  Quebec  he  heard  Joliet's  tale  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. A  great  opportunity  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his 
desire  seemed  to  present  itself  to  him.  He  flattered  himself 
that  by  descending  the  great  river  he  would  certainly  reach  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  ascending  its  tributary  the  Missouri 
to  its  source  he  would  find  the  north  sea  of  which  he  was  in 
search,  or  that  fortune  would  meet  him  whichever  route  he 
took.  He  unfolded  his  project  to  Count  Frontenac,  and  won 
his  heart  by  offering  to  rebuild  his  favourite  fort  at  Cataracoui 
of  stone,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  Armed  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  persons  of  interest  at  Court,  he  passed  over  to  France. 
Through  the  influence  of  M.  Saignelay,  Minister  of  Marine,  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Conti,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  seigneurie  of 
Cataracoui,  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  commerce  in  the  west, 
and  unlimited  liberty  to  make  discoveries.  With  Chevalier 
Tonti,  a  veteran  officer,  and  Father  Hennepin,  a  Flemish  Re- 
collet,  and  thirty  men,  he  returned  to  Canada. 

9.  For  a  year  La  Salle  busied  himself  in  clearing  land, 
building  forts  at  Cataracoui,  building  ships  on  Lake  Ontario 

and  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  trading  with  the 

1679   Indians.    On  the  9th  of  August,  with  Father  Henne- 

A.D.      pin,  he  entered  Lake  Erie,  on  board  the  "  Qriffin,"  the 

first  ship  that  had  ever  ploughed  its  waters.  Traversing 
its  length,  he  passed  through  the  Detroit  Strait  into  a  beautiful 
lake,  which  he  called  St.  Clair.     A  furious  wind  struck  the 
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Orijffhi  on  Lake  Huron.  The  sailors,  rismayed  by  the  storm, 
dropped  on  their  knees  ;  but  the  pilot  swore  at  La  Salle  for 
enticing  him  to  leave  the  ocean,  which  he  had  navigated  safely 
for  many  a  year,  only  to  perish  in  a  horrible  lake.  A  calm 
came,  and  Michillimackinac  was  reached.  Their  voyage  came 
to  a  close  in  the  Green  Bay  of  Lake  Michigan.  La  Sidle  sent 
the  Oriffi,n,  freighted  with  a  rich  cargo  of  furs,  back  to  Niagara. 
It  was  never  seen  afterwards. 

10.  Chevalier  Tonti  went  to  live  among  the  Illinois.  The 
good- will  of  that  people  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  La  Salle  secui-ed  the  commerce  of  the  west  and  the 
great  lakes  by  Fort  Crevecour  on  the  River  Illinois,  by 
fortified  posts  at  St.  Joseph  and  at  Chicago,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
at  Michillimackinac  and  at  Detroit,  and  by  his  regular  forts 
at  Niagara  and  Cataracoui. 

11.  For  two  years  La  Salle,  keeping  his  great  project  con- 
stantly in  view,  worked  on  encompassed  by  enemies.  There 
were  merchants  in  Canada  who  called  him  a  creature  of  Count 
Frontenac,  and  who,  envious  of  his  trading  privileges  and  of  hiib 
success,  attempted  to  destroy  his  credit.  The  Iroquois,  insti- 
gated by  the  English  at  New  York,  invaded  the  Illinois 
country,  and  murdered  his  allies.  His  men  murmured, 
mutinied,  and  attempted  to  poison  him.  But  he  bore  a  stout 
heart  through  all.  He  despatched  Father  Hennepin  and 
M.  Daccan  to  find  the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  They  ascended 
a3  far  as  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude.  They  were  stopped 
^v  the  beautiful  falls,  which  the  Father  called  "  St  Anthony." 

'i€*^  they  fell  among  the  Sioux,  who  held  them  captive  a 
i  '  .time. 

12.  At  length  La  Salle  launched  his  canoes  on  Illiuoia 
River,  and  on  the  11th  of  February  entered  the  broad 
stream  of  the  Mississippi.  Sometimes  receiv^  ng  a  friendly   1 68  2 
greeting,  sometimes  saluted  by  a  shower  of  arrows,  he      a.d, 
passed  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Arkansas,  and  through  the  country  of  the  Chickasaws,  Taencas, 
Natchez,  and  Quinipissas.   As  he  descended,  flat,  dreary,  marshy 
meadows,  exhaling  the  miasma  of  rank  vegetation,  extended 
as  fai-  as  eye  could  reach.  On  the  19th  of  March  he  gained  the 
mouth  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters."    He  celebrated  his  im- 
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portant  discovery  by  great  rejoicings.  He  took  forxnal  posses- 
Biou  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Mississippi,  and  named  it 
Louisiana,  in  honour  of  Louis  XIY.  He  then  hastened  to 
carry  to  Quebec  the  news  of  his  success.  His  return  voyage 
was  very  toilsome  and  dangerous,  and  ho  did  not  reach  the 
capital  until  the  spring  of  1683. 

13.  La  Salle  was  received  with  great  distinction  at  Court. 
In  the  following  year  he  sailed  from  Rochelle,  with  his  nephew 
Muranger,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  men,  to  find  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  by  sea,  and  to  found  a  settlement ;  but 
having  altogether  miscalculated  its  longitude,  he  sailed  two 
hundred  miles  past  it.  Intense  was  his  disappointment  when 
he  discovered  his  mistake.  Misfortunes  accumulated  on  his 
liead.  The  ship  bearing  his  chief  supplies  was  wrecked  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  men  grew  mutinous.  In  exploring  the 
interior  of  the  country,  a  party  of  them,  exasperated  by  priva- 
tions and  by  the  haughty  temper  of  Moranger,  murdered  both 
nephew  and  uncle.  Chevalier  Tonti  descended  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  in  expectation  of  meeting  La  Salle  :  he  did 
not  learn  his  sad  fate  until  long  afterwards. 

14.  For  many  years  after  La  Salle's  discovery,  the  French 
took  no  steps  to  establish  themselves  on  the  Mississippi.  During 
his  absence  his  patron  fell  into  temporary  disgrace.  The 
King  supported  the  Bishop,  and  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquors 
to  the  Indians.  Count  Frontenac  was  rebuked  for  attempting 
to  centre  all  the  powers  of  the  Council  in  himself,  and  M.  Du- 
chesneau  was  censured  for  the  strong  temper  he  had  displayed 
when  opposing  the  Governor-General's  pretensions.  Both  were 
recalled.  M.  de  la  Barre,  an  old  soldier,  and  M.  des  Meules 
were  appointed  in  their  room.  Pending  their  arrival,  events 
took  place  that  boded  ill  for  the  future  peace  of  the  colony. 

15.  Colonel  Dongan  was  appointed  Governor  of  New  York  in 
1682,  and  he  commenced  to  intrigue  with  the  Iroquois,  in  order 
to  divert  the  fur-trade  to  the  English.  A  Seneca  chief  was 
murdered  by  an  Illinois  w^arrior,  and  all  the  Five  Cantons  rose 
in  arms,  to  take  revenge  on  the  tnbes  in  the  west  friendly  to 
the  French.  Count  Frout^iac  invited  the  Iroquois  to  send 
delegates  to  Cataracoui,  with  the  view  of  settling  the  quarrel 
peaceably.    Incited  by  Colonel  Dongan,  who  wished  to  break  off 
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all  negotiations,  the  Onondagaa  sent  him  word  that  he  must 
come  to  the  Chouagen  River  if  he  wished  to  speak  to  them. 
Frontenac  then  assumed  his  haughtiest  air,  and,  in  answer  to 
their  repeated  insolence,  formally  declared  that  all  the  western 
tribes  were  under  his  direct  protection,  nnd  tliat,  if  the  Iroquois 
liad  anything  to  say  to  him,  they  must  come  to  Montreal,  where 
he  would  await  them  for  a  stated  time.  This  proud  bearing 
seemed  to  have  an  effect,  for  shortly  afterwards  a  deputation  of 
chiefs  went  to  Montreal  to  confer  with  the  Count.  They  made 
fair  promises  to  keep  peace  with  all  his  alli(»,  and  departed  loaded 
with  presents,  and  satisfied  that  they  harl  amused  Ononthia 

16.  M.  de  la  Barre,  the  new  Govemor-Oeneral,  found 
Canada  in  a  state  of  great  disquietude.  A  grand  Council,  com- 
posed of  every  person  of  note  and  position  in  the  colony,  met  in 
Quebec,  to  consult  with  him  on  the  best  measures  of  defence  to 
be  taken.  Acting  on  it/S  unanimous  advice,  he  made  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  King  for  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  for  thirteen 
hundred  labourers  to  till  the  soil,  while  the  Canadians  were  left 
free  to  do  military  duty.  He  also  prayed  his  majesty  to  make 
such  representations  to  the  English  Court  as  would  deter 
Colonel  Dongan  from  aiding  the  Ijx)quois.  The  "  Council  of 
Notables "  was  convinced  that  Cana,da  could  not  exist  unless 
they  were  completely  humbled.  In  answer  to  his  petition,  the 
King  sent  De  la  Barre  two  hundred  men,  and  an  assurance 
that  Dongan  had  been  instructed  to  forbear  from  hostilities.  The 
aid  was  insufficient,  and  the  neutrality  imposed  on  the  Governor 
of  New  York  did  not  prevent  him  from  giving  secret  encourage- 
ment to  the  Five  Nations. 

17.  The  Governor-General,  not  feeling  confident  that  he  could 
crush  his  enemies,  made  overtures  of  peace.  The  wily 
savages  were  very  willing  to  send  their  deputies  to  smoke  the 
great  pipe  with  the  French  at  Cataracoui ;  but  their  insincerity 
was  made  too  apparent  by  their  acts  to  deceive  any  one  but 
De  la  Barre.  His  policy  was  very  generally  condenmed,  and 
people  about  him  said  to  one  another  that  old  age  had  made  him 
credulous.  The  course  he  pursued  was  calculated  to  excite 
the  contempt  of  ihe  Iroquois,  who  attributed  it  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  weakness.  The  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Oneidas 
amused  him  by  entering  into  separate  treaties  of  peace  with 
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liim.  De  la  Barre  theu  flattered  himself  that  he  would  be  able  to 
attack  the  Senecaa  alone,  and  crush  them.  That  "  nation  "  had 
made  itself  particularl}'  obnoxious  to  the  French  and  to  their 
allies  the  Illinois.  A  force  of  nine  hundred  soldiers,  militia 
and  Indians,  was  raised.  De  la  Barre  lingered  so  long  on  the 
way  that  much  of  his  provisions  was  consumed  before  he 
reached  the  enemy's  country.  He  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and 
encamped  by  a  bleak  cove,  which  the  Frenchmen,  in  memory 
of  their  miseries,  called  the  Bay  of  Famine.  There  De  la 
Barre  still  lingered,  while  sickness  and  death  wasted  his  force. 

18.  At  this  juncture  the  fortune  of  Canada  trembled  in  t.he 
balance.  If  the  Five  Nations  had  united  their  forces,  they 
could  have  destroyed  its  feeble  guard.  Governor  Dongau, 
luckily  for  it,  alarmed  their  proud  spirit  by  an  act  that  plainly 
showed  that  he  c  ^nsidered  them  English  subjects.  He  caused 
the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  be  affixed  to  the  cabins  of 
their  principal  bourgades,  The  Jesuit  missionaries  used  this 
act  as  an  argument  to  convince  the  Iroquois  that  it  was  not 
their  interest  to  drive  the  French  from  Canada ;  for,  if  the 
English  became  sole  masters,  they  would  not  long  be  a  powerful 
people.  The  astute  savages  saw  the  danger  of  allowing  either 
English  or  French  to  become  the  dominant  power. 

19.  All  the  "  nations "  adopted  the  cause  of  the  Senecas  as 
their  own.  Their  deputic..  visited  the  French  camp,  and  bore 
themselves  as  men  who  knew  their  power.  M.  de  la  Barre 
received  them  in  state.  He  sat  in  his  easy-chair,  surrounded 
by  his  officers  and  the  Indians.  He  told  the  deputies  that 
he  had  come  to  make  peace;  but  he  threatened  them  with 
destruction  if  they  persisted  in  their  perfidious  couraes.  The 
chiefs,  perceiving  the  weakness  of  the  French,  listened  scorn- 
fully. Garrangula,  the  Seneca  orator,  after  gravely  walking 
five  or  six  times  around  the  circle,  faced  De  la  Barre,  and  said 
that  he  saw  a  great  captain  who  spoke  as  if  he  were  dream- 
ing ;  who  spoke  of  his  having  come  to  smoke  the  great  pipe 
with  the  Senecas,  but  Garrangula  knew  that  he  would  have 
knocked  them  on  the  head  if  sickness  had  not  weakened 
the  arms  of  his  soldiers.  De  la  Barre  was  intensely  morti- 
fied at  this  sarcasm.  He  demanded  that  the  Senecas  should 
refrain  from  warring  against  the  Illinois.      "Not  while  a 
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warrior  of  either  nation  remains  alive,"  wim  the  bold 

reply  that  crimsoned  villi  rage  the  faces  of  the  French  officem 
The  deputies  would  only  promise  that  their  people,  when 
fighting  with  the  Illinois,  would  not  "  drop  the  hatchet  on  the 
head  of  any  Frenchman."  They  demanded  the  instant  de- 
[Kirture  of  the  French  from  their  country  as  the  preliminary 
condition  to  their  signing  a  treaty  of  peace.  M.  de  la  Barre  com* 
plied  with  the  arrogant  request.  The  mortification  of  the 
French  officers  at  the  ignominious  termmation  of  the  campaign 
was  made  more  intense  by  the  arrival,  soon  after,  of  Captains 
Montorlier  and  Desnos  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops.  M.  de 
la  Barre  was  recalled  the  following  year.  The  report  ot  the 
peace  he  had  made  caused  an  unfavourable  impression  at  Court. 
No  one  in  Canada  believed  that  it  would  be  of  long  continuance. 


Questions. — 1.  How  did  De  Cour- 
celles  preierre  peace  in  Canada?  How 
did  he  check  the  Iroquois  ? 

2.  What  crimes,  perpetrated  by 
Frenchmen,  inflamed  the  Indians? 
How  did  De  Courcelles  pacify  them  ? 

3.  Which  of  the  Mohawks  were  re- 
moved to  Prairie  de  la  Madelaino? 
Why?  Why  did  De  Courcelles  approve 
of  the  step? 

4.  What  was  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  generally?  Why  did  the 
IroquoL  grow  restless?  What  plan 
did  De  Courcelles  forn-  for  keeping 
them  in  check  ? 

6.  Sketch  the  character  of  Count 
Frontenac.  What  was  the  state  of 
Canada  during  his  administration? 

6.  What  was  Frontenac's  quarrel 
with  the  Bishop  ?  What  were  his  views 
regarding  the  liqror  traffic? 

7.  Who  was  ths  new  Irtendant? 
What  was  the  cause  of  Frontenac's 
quarrel  with  him?  How  did  the  Count 
suffer  for  his  violence  ? 

8.  What  young  adventurer  about 
this  time  arrived  in  Canada?  What 
great  project  did  he  form?  How  did 
he  win  Frontenac's  heart?  What  sue* 
cess  had  he  in  France  ? 

9.  Howdiu  La  Salle  busy  himself  after 
his  return  to  Canada?  Where  did  he 
then  go  ?    What  became  of  the  Qriffin  t 

10.  How  did  La  Salle  secure  th<9 


commerce  of  the  great  lakes  and  of 
the  west  ? 

11.  What  great  difficulties  encom- 
passed La  Salle  ?  What  befell  Father 
Hennepin  and  M.  Daccan? 

12.  When  did  La  Salle  reach  thf 
Mississippi?  Describe  his  voyage 
down  the  river.  When  did  he  reach 
its  mouth  ?  What  name  did  he  give  to 
its  bed? 

13.  What  expedition  did  La  Salle 
undertake  the  following  year?  What 
was  his  sad  fate  ? 

14.  How  did  the  quarrel  between 
Frontenac  and  Duchesneau  terminate? 
Who  were  their  successors? 

15.  What  brought  the  French  once 
more  into  collision  with  the  Five 
Cantons?  How  did  Frontenac  deal 
with  them  ? 

16.  What  advice  did  the  "CouncU  of 
Notables  "  give  De  la  Barre  ?  What  was 
the  result? 

17.  What  policy  did  De  la  Barre  resolve 
to  adopt?  What  was  thought  of  it? 
Whom  did  he  resolve  to  attack  ?  Where 
did  his  men  endure  great  miseries? 

18.  What  act  of  Colonel  Dongan's 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Iroquois  ? 

19.  Describe  De  la  Barre's  meeting 
with  the  deputies  of  the  Iroquois.  What 
did  tbay  demand  as  a  preliminary  r.f 
peace?  What  Intensified  the  mortifl- 
cation  of  the  French  officers? 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  AQOVT  OF  CAITAOA. 

1684  to  1680  A.D. 


Marqaia  de  D«nonTUl«. 

Treaty  of  Neutrality. 

Bflicurc  of  Iroqiiola  Chiefs. 

The  Seneca*  punished. 

Pestilence. 

Intrigues  of  Governor  Dongan. 


Cataraooni  besieged. 
KondUronk  "the  Hal." 
Teace  killed. 

M.  de  Calli6res  in  France. 
The  Massacre  of  Laohlne. 
Hudson  Bay. 


1.  M.  DE  LA  Barre  was  snccoecled  by  the  MarqniB  de  Denon- 
ville,  an  accomplished  cavalry  officer.  With  him  came  M.  de 
Callibres,  Governor  of  Montreal, — a  better  soldier  Frc.!ice  never 
sent  to  Canada.  The  new  Governor-General  was  not  long  in 
the  country  before  he  saw  the  dangers  that  threatened  it  from 
without  and  from  within.  He  concluded  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  conciliate  the  capricious  Iroquois,  to  win  them  over 
entirely,  to  make  Frenchmen  of  them,  as  he  had  been  instructed 
to  attempt.  A  Frenchman  readily  became  an  Indian,  but  an 
Indian  never  became  a  Frenchman.  The  numbers  of  young 
men  who  adopted  the  savage  life  brought  opprobrium  on  the 
French  character.  Eoyal  Edicts  were  launched  in  vain  against 
the  "  RunnerB  of  the  Woods."  By  their  reckless,  vagabond  con- 
duct, they  injured  the  tnide  and  weakened  the  military  force  of 
the  colony.  The  evils  resulting  from  their  wild  course  of  life 
caused  the  Governor-General  much  anxiety. 

2.  With  the  aid  of  soldiers  from  France,  the  Canadian 
militia,  and  the  friendly  Indians,  De  Denonville  resolved  to 
humble  the  Senecas.  The  time  appeared  favourable.  There 
was  perfect  peace  now  between  the  Crowns  of  France  and 
England.     The  Duke  of  York,  as  James  II.,  had  succeeded 

his  brother  Charles,  "the  merry  monarch."    He  con' 
1687    eluded  with  Louis,  his  magnificent  friend,  a  Treaty  of 
A.D.      Neutrality,  by  which  the  two  Kings  agreed  that  per- 
petual peace  should  subsist  between  their  colonies  iu 
North  America.     National  antipathies  and  commercial  jeal- 
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ousieii,  ))owever,  oould  not  long  be  reatniiued  by  such  an  nf^ree- 
ment.  It  did  not  prevent  Dongan  from  endeavouring  to  thwart 
tlie  policy  of  the  Oovemor-Cioneral. 

8.  While  De  Denonville  made  vigorous  preparations  for  war, 
he  all  the  time  professed  anxiety  for  peace.  In  pursuing  thia 
course,  he,  acting  on  the  command  of  the  King,  who  wanted 
■laves  to  man  his  galleys,  was  guilty  of  treachery.  He  took 
advantage  of  tlio  implicit  faith  that  the  Iroquois  reposed  in  the 
missionaries.  Without  disclosing  to  them  his  object,  he  requiretl 
the  Fathers  to  peisuado  certain  of  the  first  men  to  visit  him 
at  Cataracoui.  When  the  chiefs  were  in  his  power,  he  caused 
them  to  be  seized,  and,  loaded  with  irons,  to  be  shipped  off  to 
Prance.  It  was  an  act  both  impolitic  and  cruel.  It  destroyed 
faith  in  French  honour,  and  aroused  the  Iroquois  from  the 
sloth  into  which  they  were  falling,  to  recommence  their  war- 
fare. Before  intelligence  of  the  perfidy  reached  their  cantons, 
De  Denonville  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qenessee  with  a 
force  of  two  thousand  men  in  two  hundred  bateaux.  On  the 
same  day,  (the  10th  of  June),  M.  Duvantye^  Commandant  at 
Michillimackinac,  met  him  with  a  band  of  Frenchmen,  Hurons, 
and  Ottawas.  The  Indians  drew  auguries  of  success  from  this 
happy  rencounter. 

4.  The  united  force  then  marched  through  the  country  of  the 
Seuecas.  Unopposed  it  pajssed  through  two  deep  and  danger- 
ous defiles.  When  it  emerged  into  the  more  open  country,  and 
was  within  pistol-shot  of  the  chief  bourgade,  eight  hundred 
Iroquois  rose  from  their  coverts  and  opposed  its  advance.  Two 
hundred  stole  through  the  wood  and  fell  on  the  rear  of  the 
French  advance  guard.  Attacked  on  both  sides,  the  regular 
soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  forest  warfare,  fell  into  confusion. 
The  Canadians  and  Indians  remained  firm,  and  gave  them  time 
to  recover  their  coolness.  After  some  brisk  firing,  the  Iroquoia 
broke  and  fied  in  aU  directions  through  the  woods,  leaving 
forty-six  dead  and  sixty  wounded  warriors  behind.  The 
Ottawas,  who  had  fihown  less  bravery  than  the  other  Indiana 
in  the  battle,  mangled  and  tortured  the  dead  and  wounded 
with  fearful  ferocity  when  it  waa  over.  For  ten  days  the 
French  remained  in  the  country.  Though  they  ravaged  it  all 
around,  they  took  no  prisoners,  fur  all  the  inhabitants  bad  fied 
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to  thu  oiuiteru  cuiitoiiM.  Tho  princi|)al  lK>urg]ule  wiui  burucil  to 
ashea,  over  a  million  buHhelH  of  com  wore  destroyed,  and  un 
enormouH  number  uf  hogn  killed.  Sicknew  broke  out  arnon^^ 
the  invaders,  the  allied  Indians  grew  impatient  to  return  homo, 
and  so  De  Denonville  marched  west  to  the  Uivcr  Niagara. 
There  he  caused  a  fort  to  be  built,  and  left  a  hundred  men  to 
garrison  it.  He  hod  done  tho  Senecas  grievous  harm,  from 
which  they  never  fully  recovered.  When  they  returned  to 
their  desolated  country,  famine  and  pestilence  swept  them  otf 
in  great  numbers. 

6.  During  the  summer  Canada  was  visited  by  gmall-poz. 
It  made  victims  in  every  household,  and  committed  fearful 
ravages  among  the  domiciled  Indians.  Canada,  in  its  time, 
had  experienced  great  suffering,  but  it  had  never  passed  through 
darker  days  than  those  that  now  descended  on  it.  The 
chastisement  inflicted  on  tho  Senecas  united  all  the  Five 
Nations  to  revenge  it.  Like  packs  of  famislicd  wolves,  bands 
of  warriors  spread  themselves  over  the  settlements.  The  habi- 
tans  dwelling  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were 
held  in  a  state  of  siege ;  in  every  seigneurie  there  was  a  fortified 
enclosure,  to  which,  with  their  household  movables  and  cattle, 
they  fled  for  safety.  When  they  went  to  work  in  the  field", 
bands  of  armed  men  kept  watch  on  the  skirts  of  the  woods  for 
the  savages  who  might  be  lurking  there. 

6.  Governor  Dongan  encouraged  the  Iroquois  to  maiutiiin  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  French,  and  instructed  them  to 
listen  to  no  overtures  of  peace  except  on  the  terms  dictated  by 
himself, — namely,  that  the  Governor-General  should  restore  to 
liberty  the  chiefs  whom  he  bad  sent  to  France,  that  he  should 
raze  the  forts  at  Cataracoui  and  Niagara,  make  good  the  dam- 
age he  had  done  the  Senecas,  and  restore  the  Christian  Mohawks 
at  Sault  St.  Louis  to  their  nation.  A  thousand  warriors 
assembled  in  the  chief  bourgade  of  the  Onondagas,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  force  the  French  to  accept  those  hard  terms.  Through 
the  influence  of  Father  de  Lamberville,  the  Onondagas  were 
induced  to  send  deputies  to  Montreal  to  treat  with  the  Governor- 
General.  Five  hundred  warriors  insisted  on  accompanying 
them.  Arrived  at  Cataracoui,  the  deputies  demanded  that  the 
Commandant,  M.  d'Orvilliers,  should  send  an  oflicer  to  accom- 
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pa»7  them.  So,  with  Lieutenant  la  Perelle  they  (hHtcemled  to 
liiike  8t.  FrauciH,  where  the  deputiea  found  another  l>and  of 
Iroquoia  aH  numerous  as  their  own  escort.  Thoy  were  now  loft 
to  go  to  Montreal  alone.  In  the  presence  of  De  Denonville, 
Ilaaskouan,  their  orator,  spoke  proudly.  Much  as  he  IovmI 
Ononthio,  he  said,  he  could  hold  out  to  him  no  hope  of  peace 
uiiluHs  the  terms  dictated  by  "Corlear"  were  accepted.  But 
the  Oovemor-Generul  was  not  to  be  brow-lxiaten  by  bragga- 
docio. He  had  several  Onondaga  prisoners.  Giving  them 
their  liberty,  he  confided  to  one  the  conditions  on  which  ho  was 
willing  to  treat  with  his  nation,  and  then  politely  bowed  out 
the  deputies. 

7.  In  the  meantime  the  impatient  Iroquoia  had  blockaded 
Fort  Oataracoai,  killed  all  the  cattle  in  the  fields,  and  burned 
all  the  hay  by  shooting  into  it  arrows  tipped  with  burning  tow. 
When  theOovernor-Generars  envoy  ascended  to  Lake  Ontario,  he 
saw  a  French  barque  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  canoea.  Two, 
filled  with  the  most  daring  warriors,  made  a  dash  to  board  it. 
Several  shots  from  its  swivel  gun  scattered  the  whole  flotilla ; 
and  a  favourable  wind  springing  up,  bore  the  vessel  safely  to 
Fort  Niagara. 

8.  The  Indians  never  kept  long  to  one  course  of  action. 
Tlieir  capricious  temper  caused  those  who  dealt  witli  them 
much  anxiety.  At  one  time  they  would  be  all  eager  for  war ; 
then,  on  a  sudden,  they  would  grow  cool  and  seek  for  peace. 
The  Iroquois  now  ahowed  a  disposition  to  treat  with  the  Gover- 
nor-General on  his  own  terms.  The  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and 
Cayugas  sent  delegates  to  Montreal.  A  tnice  was  agreed  to, 
on  condition  that  hostilities  should  cease  at  once ;  that  the  Mo- 
hawks and  Senecas  should  join  with  the  other  nations,  and  that 
all  the  Indian  tribes  friendly  to  the  French  should  be  included 
in  the  treaty;  that  the  Iroquois  should  allow  Cataracoui  to  bo 
revictualled  ;  and  that  the  Govemor-Genei-al  should  raze  I  'ort 
Niagara.  The  delegates  left  hostages  behind,  and  departed 
with  a  promise  that  accredited  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to 
conclude  the  treaty  of  peace. 

9.  A  new  danger  sprang  np  to  harass  M.  de  Denonvillo.  The 
friendly  Indians  heard  of  the  proposed  peace  with  displeasure. 
They  said  that  the  French  had  sacri6ced  their  allies  to  save 
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ihemiielvet ;  and  that  the  Iroquow  would  take  advantage  of  tlit 
|>6ace  to  make  war  upon  tliem.  The  Huronsof  MichiUiiiuickiiioc 
deicended  to  Cataracoui  iu  exfwctatioQ  of  war.  Wheu  NL 
d'Orvilliers  told  Kondiarouk,  their  chief,  that  there  wiui  n 
truce,  aud  that  the  wisest  counie  he  could  take  wna  to  returu 
Itome  at  ouce,  "the  Bat "  (as  ho  wan  aurnaiucd)  listeued  gravrly, 
aud  de|>iirted  without  Haying  a  word.  lie  had  heard,  however, 
that  the  antbajuiadors  of  the  Five  Nationii  would  deHcend  the 
liiver  Chouagen  ou  their  way  to  Montreal.  80  he  and  hiti  wiir- 
riors  lurked  about  the  i3ay  of  Famine,  and  fell  upon,  and  after 
a  brief  tight,  captured  them.  The  liut  then  proceeded  alone  to 
Cataracoui,  aud  tipoke  myMterioualy  to  the  puzzled  Commanduut, 
•aying  that  they  had  killed  the  peace,  aud  he  aliould  like  to 
■ee  how  Ononthio  could  get  out  of  the  scrape.  He  then  has- 
tened away  to  his  prisoners.  They  asked  him  indignantly  why 
ne  had  so  rudely  stopped  them  on  the  errand  of  peace.  With 
well  assumed  surprise  he  protende^l  to  oe  utterly  ignorant  of 
their  mission,  aud  said  that  it  was  the  French  themselves  whc 
had  set  him  on.  To  prove  his  sincerity,  hv.  released  them,  w'  ' 
the  exception  of  one  whom  he  kept  to  replace  a  Huron  who 
been  slain  in  the  skirmish.  Kondiaronk  then  journeyed  wui 
all  speed  to  Michillimackinac,  and  reached  it  before  the  new 
of  the  truce  arrived.  He  delivered  up  his  prison -^r  to  the  Com- 
maudant  as  one  who  bad  been  taken  in  regular  battle.  In  vaiu 
did  the  unfortunate  Iroquois,  when  takeu  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, protest  that  he  was  an  ambassiidor.  When  he  screamed 
out  about  the  peace,  the  Eat  gravely  shook  his  head,  and  said 
that  fear  of  death  had  turned  the  prisoner's  brain.  When  Iuh 
victim  lay  dead,  the  crafty  wretch  went  away  and  secretly  re- 
leased an  Iroquois  chief  who  had  long  Iain  in  bondage.  He 
spoke  in  terms  of  indignation  of  the  sacrilege  committed  on  the 
sacred  person  of  an  ambassador  of  peace,  and  told  him  to  fly  to 
his  country  and  warn  his  people  against  the  treachery  of  the 
French. 

10.  These  macMxiations  had  their  efifect.  Governor  Dongan, 
however,  had  as  much  to  do  with  killing  the  peace  as  the  Eat 
He  maintained  that  the  Governor-General  had  no  right  to  enter 
into  treaties  with  the  Iroquois,  who  were  British  subjects,  with- 
out his  intervention.     It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  create 
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■Uflticicm  in  the  iiiiud  of  that  (upriciuuN  ]>eo|>li%  thnt  tho  FVenoh 
in  Meking  penco  wero  iiiorely  lueditAting  aomo  net  nf  troArhery. 
Dongan,  wh'^  hftil  not  acted  up  to  the  npirit  of  the  tiraty  of 
neutrality,  was  now  rooallod.  Hiii  micoemor,  Governor  Antlroa, 
very  loon  intimatod  to  M.  de  Denonvilie  that  |>cace  could  only 
Ix)  secured  on  the  terms  Dongan  liad  dictated. 

11.  Al)0ut  this  time  M.  de  (*alli6ro8  paMwd  over  to  France. 
He  was  indignant  that  the  peace  of  so  grand  a  country  as 
(*anada  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  "  handful  of  sayagei/* 
v'ho,  he  bt'lieved,  were  incited  to  war  by  the  KngliHh  fi>r  the 
purpose  of  destroying  its  trade.  Both  he  and  Do  Dunonville 
agreeii  in  thinking  that  the  presence  of  French  and  Eugli.ih  on 
the  American  Continent  was  incompatible  with  peace.  If  e  laid 
before  the  King  a  sclieme  by  which  ho  proposed  tn  sei/.o  on 
Albany  and  New  Tork,  which  was  then  an  unfortified  town, 
containing  only  four  hundred  inhabitants  cai>able  of  bearing 
arma 

12.  Wliile  Canada  had  been  struf  'Ing  for  its  exintence. 
a  great  event  had  transpired  in  Europ<>  The  Revolution^  had 
taken  place  in  England,  The  despot  James  had  fled  to  France. 
Louis  XIV.  was  preparing  to  do  battle  with  the  combined 
powers,  and  had  declared  war  against  England.  He  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  any  scheme  that  would  destroy  hor  power 

in  America.     He  recalled  M.  de  Denonvilie  in  order  to    1689 
give  him  a  command  in  one  of  his  armies,  and  reiip-      a.d. 
pointed  Frontenac  in  his  place  in  Canada.    The  weight 
that  the  Count's  high  rank  gave  him,  his  experience  in  war,  hia 
lesolute   and   daring  character,  and   the  intercession    of    his 
friends,  induced  the  King  to  overlook  the  past 

13.  M.  de  Calli^res'  scheme  was  set  aside  for  a  project  that 
combined  an  attack  on  New  Tork  by  sea  and  by  land.  Two 
great  war-ships  and  a  number  of  lesser  vessels  were  detached 
for  the  enterprise,  and  the  naval  command  was  given  to  M.  de 
la  Caliini^re.  It  was  resolved  that  the  attack  should  be  made 
in  early  autumn,  that  Cafiini^re  should  blockade  the  harbour 
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'  The  Revolution.— The  great  English 
Revolution  of  1688,  by  which  the  Stew- 
arts were  finally  driven  from  the  throne. 
James  II.  was  then  succeeded  by  Will- 
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lam  III.  (of  Orange),  whose  foreign 
policy  was  guided  by  oncompromiHinK 
hostility  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France  ami 
all  his  schemes. 
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of  New  York,  and  hold  himself  in  readineaa  to  bombard  the 
town  as  soon  as  ho  received  certain  intelligence  that  Frontenao 
and  Oalli^res,  with  all  the  available  troops  of  Canada  at  their 
back,  were  in  a  position  to  cooperate  with  him.  Much  precious 
time  was  lost  in  fitting  out  the  war-ships.  Winds  and  waves 
were  liostile.  When  the  expedition  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  a  calm  and  a  heavy  fog  descended  on 
it  It  was  the  middle  of  September  before  all  tlie  ships  met  at 
Cliedabucto,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned. 

14.  M.  de  Denonville  waited  long  and  anxiously  for  the  ap< 
^)earance  of  the  peace  ambassadors.  On  the  25th  of  August, 
while  the  Island  of  Montreal  was  hushed  in  repose,  twelve 
hundred  Irotiuoia  warriors  burst  on  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lachine,  and  massacred,  in  their  first  rage,  men,  women,  and 
children.  Happy  were  those  who  were  killed  by  the  first 
stroke.  Hundreds  of  prisoners  were  tortured  with  appalling 
cruelty.  The  fiends  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and 
advanced  within  a  league  of  Montreal,  burning  houses  and 
bams,  wasting  fields,  slaying  the  people,  and  perpetrating  the 
most  abominable  cruelties.  On  the  first  news  of  the  invasion, 
the  Grovemor-General  ordered  M.  de  Bobesnre,  with  a  small 
body  of  soldiers,  to  thi*ow  himself  into  Fort  Eoland,  aa  he  feared 
the  enemy  would  seize  upon  it.  Robeyre  held  out  until  hia 
List  man  was  killed,  and  himself  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  Iroquois  remained  on  the  island  till  the  middle  of 
October. 

15.  M.  de  Denonville  was  reduced  almost  to  despair  by  this 
dreadful  catastrophe.  While  the  alarm  and  excitement  were 
at  their  height,  his  successor  arrivea  in  Quebec.  With  a  sense 
of  infinite  relief  he  handed  over  his  command  to  old  Count 
Frontc  lac.  One  of  his  laat  acts  had  been  to  command  M. 
d'OrvilJiers  at  Cataracoui  to  abandon  and  destroy  the  fort 
if  relief  did  not  come  before  November.  The  Count,  consider- 
ing the  position  of  much  importance,  despatched  an  officer  to 
countermand  the  order ;  but  before  he  arrived  the  solid  stone 
works  were  ruined,  pud  he  heard  the  report  of  the  explosion. 
Ail  the  munitions  of  war  were  thrown  into  the  lake, 

16.  During  M.  de   Deno   rf^ille's  time  the  French  gained 
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several  aucceasefl  in  Hudson  Bay.^  The  English  in  1G83  occu- 
pied all  the  trading  poats  on  its  coasts.  In  the  following  year, 
Htuiisson  and  Grosellibre,  who  had  helped  to  establish  them, 
commenced  to  work  against  their  interest.  They  returned  to 
France,  and  were  received  with  favour  by  the  King.  Through 
their  instrumentality  the  Oompany  of  tho  North  was  formed 
in  Canada,  and  they  established  a  post  which  tbey  named  Fort 
Therese.  It  was  not  very  long  before  mutual  dissatisfaction 
grew  up  between  them  and  the  Company.  The  renegades  again 
changed  their  allegiance,  and  transferred  tho  fort  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  fur-trade  of  the  Bay  was  very  rich  and  profitable, 
and  was  a  prize  worth  contending  for.  The  Company  applied 
to  De  Denonville  for  aid  to  regain  possession  of  their  post.  He 
g«^nt  Chevalier  Troyes,  M.  d*Iberville,  and  eighty  Canadians. 
They  marched  on  snow-shoes  from  Quebec,  reached  the  further 
end  of  the  Bay,  and  surprised,  and  took  in  succession,  the  three 
English  forts  or.  the  Rupert,  Moose,  and  Albany  ri/eiH, 

17.  When  the  treaty  of  neutrality  was  ratified  (1687),  the 
English  and  French  monarcha  intimated  their  desire  that  the 
trade  should  be  free  to  both  nations,  and  that  Fort  NeLon 
should  be  constituted  a  common  port.  National  jealousies  could 
not  be  restrained  by  royal  decrees.  When  war  waa  declared 
(1689),  Frontenac  received  instructions  to  support  the  Company 
of  the  North.  King  William  sent  an  officer  to  retake  the  forts 
captured  by  De  Troyes.  The  English  ships  were  caught  in  the 
ice  in  the  Bay.  D'Iberville,  using  stratagem,  captured  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  force  (which  had  landed),  and  com- 
pelled the  officer  to  surrender.  Freeing  most  of  his  captives, 
D'Iberville  sailed  with  his  prizes  to  Quebec. 


QuBSTiONS. — 1.  Who  was  the  new 
Governor-General?  What  did  he  per- 
ceive to  be  impossible?  Whose  con- 
duRt  increased  the  difficulties  of  the 
French  Government? 

2.  Whom  did  De  Denonville  resolve 
to  humble?  Why  was  tts  lime  appa- 
rently favourable  for  his  project? 

J.  Of  what  treachery  was  De  Denon- 
ville guilty?    What  was  done  -jrit>i  the 


chiefs?  What  were  the  effects  of  this 
condact?  With  how  many  men  did 
the  Governor-General  advance  ?  Whom 
did  he  meet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gen- 
cssee? 

4.  Whose  country  dSd  they  then  In 
vade?    How  did  the  Iroquois  attempt 
to  sutprise  them  f    What  was  the  issue 
of  the  battle?    What  damage  diJ  the 
invaders  do  in  the  A'ountryf     What 


'  Hudson fiay. — "Tho  Governor  and  j  Trndicg  to  Hudson  Bay"  obtained  a 
Company  of  Advanturora  of  England  I  charter  from  Chsries  II.  iu  1670. 
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f orcod  >  hem  to  leave  It  ?    What  fort  was 
built  on  their  way  back  ? 

6.  By  what  pestilence  was  Cannda 
visited  during  the  flummer?  How  re 
the  babitans  on  the  right  bank  (  the 
St  Lawrence  harassed  ? 

6.  On  what  terms  of  peace  did  Gov- 
ernor Dongan  advise  the  Iroquois  to 
insist?  Where  were  these  terras  pressed 
on  De  Denonville?  How  did  he  com- 
municate his  own  terms? 

7.  What  offensive  measures  had  the 
Iroquois  meantime  taken?  How  did 
the  French  barque  on  Lake  Ontario 
escape  from  them  ? 

8.  What  temper  of  the  Indians  made 
them  troublesome  to  deal  with?  On 
what  conditions  did  they  agree  to  a 
truce? 

9.  Whom  did  the  news  of  this  truce 
alarm?  How  did  the  Hurons  "kill  the 
peace"?  Of  what  treachery  was  Kon- 
diaronk  guilty? 

10.  What  position  did  Governor  Don- 
gan take  up  ?    Who  succeeded  I>ongau  ? 


What  did  he  intimate  to  De  Denon- 
ville? 

11.  What  was  M.  de  Callifiras'  schema 
for  giving  peace  to  Canada? 

12.  What  great  event  had  meantime 
transpired  in  Europe?  Who  was  re- 
appointed Governor-General  of  Canada  ? 

13.  How  was  De  Callifires'  scheme 
modified?  How  was  the  expedition 
retarded  ?  When  was  Chedabuuto 
reached?    What  then? 

14.  What  terrible  catastrophe  oc- 
curred while  the  Governor  -  GeneriU 
was  waiting  for  the  peace  ambassadors! 
What  was  the  fate  of  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Roland? 

16.  In  what  circumstances  was  Fort 
Cataracoui  destroyed? 

16.  For  what  purpose  was  the  "Com- 
pany of  the  North"  formed?  What 
aid  did  De  Denonville  cend  them.' 
What  was  accomplished? 

17.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  English 
expedition  sent  out  to  retake  thesn 
forts? 
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Canada  in  extremity. 
The  three  war  parlies. 
Schenectadjr. 
The  first  Congress. 
Acadie. 


Capture  of  Port  Hoyal. 
Moi^treal  threatened. 
New  England  Fleet  off  Point  Levi 
The  rage  of  Frontenao. 
Kebeca  liberata. 


1.  The  great  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  continent  now 
commenced.  It  continued  for  sixty  years.  Though  between 
the  first  and  the  final  efi'orts  of  the  French  and  the  English  there 
occurred  a  long  interval  of  peace,  i-he  feeling  of.  national  enmity 
never  lost  its  bitterness.  At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle, 
the  mother  countries  were  too  much  engaged  in  mutual  war  in 
Europe  to  take  active  part  in  the  strife  in  America.  For  a 
long  time  the  war  between  the  colonies  was  a  series  of  useless 
attacks  and  counter  attacks  and  cruel  frontier  skirmishes. 

2.  M.  de  DenonvuJe  left  Canada  in  a  more  distracted  state 
than  that  in  which  he  had  found  it.  Count  Frontenac  had  now 
an  opportunity  to  display  his  great  pov  rs  and  the  better  quali- 
ties of  his  character.  He  had  been  well  advised  by  his  friends 
at  Court  to  curb  his  temper.  It  was  no  time  to  indulge 
selfish  interests,  or  to  give  way  to  jealousy  and  suspicion,  for 
Canada  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  a  collapse.  From 
Quebec  to  Montreal  the  people  were  almost  paralyzed  by  terror ; 
the  French  had  no  hold  on  the  country  west  of  Lake  St.  Louis. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  fort  at  Cataracoui,  the  people  in  the 
settlement  around  it  fled  to  Montreal.  The  fort  at  Niagara 
was  deserted.  In  the  west,  the  Indians  dwelling  by  the  great 
lakes  derided  the  military  pow^r  of  the  French  and  contemned 
their  allegiance,  and  made  overtures  to  the  triumphant  Iro- 
quois. The  Count  had  the  great  task  set  before  him  to  restore 
security  to  the  colony  and  redeem  the  honour  of  the  French 
arms.  He  was  weU  stricken  in  years,  but  though  over  three- 
facure  and  ten,  his  vigour  was  unabated. 
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3.  After  the  miacarriage  of  the  expedition  against  New  York, 
M.  de  Calli^res  sulimitted  a  second  scheme  for  its  capture. 
Louis  was  too  much  engaged  with  war  in  Europe  to  send  men 
and  ships  to  America.  He  counselled  Frontenac  to  remain  on 
the  defensive;  and  instructed  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  all 
the  detached  settlements  and  gather  in  contiguous  villages,  for 
mutual  defence  against  the  Iroquois.  The  royal  mandates  were 
totally  disregarded.  The  habitans  could  not,  like  the  peasants 
in  old  France,  confine  themselves  within  a  narrow  space ;  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  necessities  of  trade  forbade  them. 
The  fiery  old  Count  would  not  remain  on  the  defensive.  Ho 
knew  that  if  he  did  not  attack  the  New  Englanders  they  would 
attack  him,  and  he  determined  to  strike  the  first  blow.  Be- 
sides, he  ielt  compelled  to  do  something  to  win  back  the  respect 
of  the  savages  for  French  prowess. 

4.  In  January,  Count   Frontenac   despatched  three  war 

parties,  from  Montreal,  Three  Kivers,  and  Quebec,  to 

1690  carry  fire  and  sword  through  the  English  settlements. 

A,D.      A  number  of  the  members  of  the  "noblesse"  in  the 

paint  and  feathers  of  Indian  braves  accompanied  them. 
Though  they  were  only  witnesses  of  the  atrocious  deeds  com- 
mitted by  their  savage  allieSj,  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  who 
sufiered  by  them  there  was  stored  up  bitter  hatred  to  their 
nation  and  class.  The  party  from  Montreal,  commanded  by 
Lieutenants  Mantel  and  St.  Hel^ne,  had  a  general  commission 
to  ravage  the  colony  of  New  York.  After  a  harassing  march 
thi'ough  snow  and  shell-ice  and  water  up  to  the  knees,  it  arrived 
where  two  roads  diverged  right  and  left,  to  Schenectady  and 
Albany.  The  French  cried  out  to  maxch  to  Albany,  but  the 
Indians  refused,  asking,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  how  had  their 
brothera  become  so  bold  all  of  a  sudden  ;  so  the  road  to  the 
right  was  taken.  At  midnight  of  a  piercingly  cold  Saturday 
the  party  rushed  through  the  unguarded  gates  of  Schenectady 
and  with  a  horrid  yell  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  as  they  started 
aghast  from  their  slumbers.  A  few  soldiers  threw  themselves 
into  a  small  fort,  and  defended  it  until  they  were  all  cut  in 
pieces.  For  two  hours  the  Indians  tortured  and  murdered 
their  captives.  At  the  first  dreadful  warning  many  of  the 
people  fled  half  naked  in  the  direction  of  Albany,  and  were 
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Oiiight  in  a  snow-storm  :  some  perished,  and  othei's  lost  tlie 
uae  of  their  limbs.  Leaving  Schenectady  in  burning  ruins, 
loaded  with  plunder,  the  party  next  day  commenced  its  home- 
ward march.  Before  it  reached  Montreal  it  wan  reduced  to 
the  direst  distrefis ;  but  the  survivors  entered  the  town  as  Vic- 
tors, and  were  rewarded  for  all  their  sufferings. 

5.  Fifty  men  under  M.  Hertel  left  Three  Bivers,  and  after 
two  months'  piiiuful  marching  reached  the  village  of  Salmon 
Falls,  on  the  eastern  border  of  New  Hampshire.  The  place 
was  taken  utterly  by  surprise.  Its  three  forts  were  carried  by 
assault ;  houses,  barns,  stables  were  wrapped  in  flames ;  and  two 
thousand  head  of  cattle  perished  in  their  stalls.  Fifty  prisoners 
were  taken.  Hertel  sent  them  off  to  Quebec  under  guard,  and 
descended  to  the  sea-coast  by  the  route  of  the  Kennebec  Kiver. 
There  he  joined  M.  Portneuf,  who  had  left  Quebec  with  the 
third  party.  They  besieged  the  fort  that  protected  the  settle- 
ment at  Casco  Bay.  For  three  days  the  Commandant  held  out, 
but  surrendered  at  discretion  when  the  French  were  on  the 
point  of  firing  his  palisades.  Scenes  of  rapine  and  r.ithless 
destruction  were  enacted.  A  crowd  of  frantic  prisoners  was 
given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indians.  The  sur- 
rounding country  was  laid  waste.  While  the  white  flag  of 
France  floated  from  the  foi-t,  four  vessels  that  had  h/cen  sent 
from  Boston  to  relieve  the  place  appeared  off  the  cofist :  when 
that  sign  of  conquest  was  seen,  they  sheered  off  to  carry  back 
the  news  of  the  disaster. 

6.  In  the  meantime,  Count  Frontenac  took  measures  to  win 
back  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  to  their  French  allegiance  by 
flattery  and  presents.  A  grand  convoy  was  despatched  to 
Michillimackinac.  On  the  way  it  was  attacked  by  the  Iro- 
quois, who  were  defeated  with  loss.  This  was  a  fortunate 
encounter  for  the  French,  for  it  revived  their  credit  among  the 
people  whom  they  were  most  anxious  to  propitiate.  When 
Frontenac  sent  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  fight  to  the 
Ottawas,  they  were  delighted  with  the  singular  compliment 
paid  to  them,  and  burned  the  Iroquois  warrior  at  the  stake  in 
order  to  show  that  they  were  determined  to  break  off  all  nego- 
tiations with  the  Five  Nations.  The  tribes  dwelling  by  the 
great  lakes  sent  their  delegates  to  meet  the  convc^y.    To  show 
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their  respect  for  Ononthio,  they  despatched  to  Moutreal,  under 
guard  of  three  hundred  of  their  warriors,  one  hundred  and 
ten  canoeH  loaded  with  peltry,  valued  at  100,000  crowns.  The 
success  of  this  negotiation  raised  the  spirit  of  the  French.  But 
soon  the  alarm  of  invasion  spread  from  Montreal  to  Quebec. 

7.  The  New  England  colonists  had  in  the  previous  year 
determined  to  drive  the  French  from  New  France.  A  valiant 
captain,  Sir  William  Phips,  went  to  England  to  seel;  assist- 
ance. King  William  had  no  forces  to  spare ;  he  required  all 
he  had  nearer  home:  for  James  II.,  resolved  to  strike  for  his 
crown,  had  landed  in  Ireland,  and  was  then  marching  north  to 
Derry.^  After  the  murderous  attaCii  on  Schenectady,  a  meet- 
ing  of  delegates   from   all   the   British  colonies   was 

1689    hurriedly  called,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  the  first  Oon- 

A.D.      gress  ever  held  met  at  Boston.    The  Governments  of 

Massachusetts    and    New  York  then  determined   to 

essay  the  conquest  of  Acadie  and  Canada  at  their  own  ritsk  and 

charges. 

8.  Acadie,  after  it  was  restored  to  the  French  by  the  Treaty 
of  Breda,  was  very  much  neglected.  Its  only  posts  of  any 
consequence  were  the  forts  on  the  rivers  Penobscot  and  St. 
John.  "Within  a  period  of  six  years  they  were  twice  seized  by 
Naw  England  adventurers,  and  twice  restored  to  the  French. 
About  the  year  1680  a  settlement  was  again  made  at  Port 
Royal,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  wiis 
subordinate  to  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  Count  Frontenac 
appointed  M.  Chambiy  the  first  Governor.  The  value  ot  Acadie 
was  well  known  to  the  Intendants,  MM.  Talon  and  Meules, 
who  personally  visited  the  country,  and  di-ew  up  reports  of  its 
condition  and  resources.  With  proper  management  it  was 
capable  of  becoming  the  most  valuable  French  colony  in  North 
America.  The  inhabitants  devoted  themselves  principally  to 
the  fur-trade.    They  held  close  intercourse  vrith  the  Indians, 


'  Derry.  — Londonderry,  on  the  River 
Fojrle,  in  tlie  north  of  Ireland.  It  was 
the  stronghold  of  the  Ulster  Protes- 
tants, and  was  besieged  by  James  II. 
after  his  dethronement  in  1680.  The 
siege  lasted  three  months,  during  which 
the  citixens,  encouraged  by  the  Bev. 


George  Walker,  endured  the  worst 
miseries  of  famine.  At  last  three  ships 
from  England  broke  the  boom  which 
the  besiegers  had  stretched  across  the 
Foyle,  and  carried  food  to  the  starving 
garrison.  The  siege  was  raised  th« 
very  next  day. 
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and  fell  into  reckless  habits.  They  occupied  the  best  marsh 
Lands;  acquired  great  skill  in  building dike-j  ;  and  raised,  with- 
out much  labour,  com,  hay,  and  cattle  ;  but  they  totally  neglected 
the  rich  uplands.  Tlie  people  of  Massachusetts  drew  all  the 
profits  from  the  rich  fisheries  on  the  coasts.  The  Governors 
of  Acadie,  though  the  pnactice  was  expressly  forbidden,  issued 
licenses  to  them,  and  in  this  way  increased  their  own  miserably 
small  salaries. 

9.  In  the  time  of  M.  de  la  Barre,  1682-1685,  an  effoii;  was 
made  to  effect  a  reformation  in  the  afliiirs  of  Acadie.  Mis- 
sionary labours  among  the  habitans  and  Indians  were  pursued 
with  greater  zeal.  The  claims  of  the  New  Englauders  (who 
then  established  themselves  at  Pymaquid)  to  the  River  St.  Croix 
as  their  line,  were  resisted,  aad  strict  orders  were  given  to 
exclude  them  from  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts.  M.  Bergier 
formed  a  company  to  prosecute  the  shore  fisheries,  and  to  bring 
the  uplands  into  cultivation.  Specimens  of  the  grain,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits  raised  on  Acadian  soil  were  sent  to  Paris  for 
exhibition,  and  were  much  admired  by  competent  judges.  But 
the  avarice  of  the  Governors,  who  still  sold  licenses,  and  their 
jealousy,  interfered  with  the  operations  of  the  company.  The 
principal  fishing-station  of  Bergier  and  his  associates  was  at 
Ohodabucto.  They  obtained  a  grant  for  twenty  years  of  Cape 
Breton,  the  Island  of  St.  John,  and  Magdalen  Isles.  At  the 
time  when  the  New  Englanders  threatened  war,  the  population 
of  Acadie  did  not  exceed  900  souls.  Its  capital,  Port  Royal, 
was  a  small  village  defended  by  an  insignificant  fort,  which 
had  not  a  cannon  placed  on  its  batteries,  and  which  was  miser- 
ably in  want  of  stores  of  all  kinds. 

1  ^.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  a  fleet  of  eight  small  vessels, 
bearing  eight  hundred  men,  and  commanded  by  Sir  William 
Phips,  entered  the  basin  of  Port  Royal.  When  the  alarm-gun 
was  fired  in  the  fort  to  notify  to  the  inhabitants  that  an  enemy 
was  in  sight,  only  three  men  answered  the  summons.  Me  do 
Menneval,  the  Governor,  had  eighty  men  with  him,  but  they 
could  neither  mount  his  cannon  nor  work  them.  Resistance 
was  out  of  the  question.  When  Sir  William  Phips  sent  him  a 
summons  to  surrender,  he  assumed  so  bold  a  tone  that  he  was 
granted  most  honourable  terms.    The  New  England  General, 
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liowevor,  thought  that  he  had  beeu  overreached  wheu  he  tiiw 
the  wretched  state  of  the  lort,  and  he  repeuted  his  geuerueity. 
He  noon  found  a  pretext  to  break  his  word.  Hearing  that  a 
few  French  soldiers  had  in  a  riotous  manner  entered  the  Gover- 
nor's store  and  appropriated  some  articles,  he  declared  that 
they  liiid  stolen  the  property  of  the  English  King  and  broken 
the  terms  of  capitulation.  He  caused  M.  de  Menneval  and  hiH 
garrison  to  be  arrested  and  held  as  prisoners,  and  then  sent 
them  to  Boston  i  he  allowed  his  soldiers  to  plunder  Port  Royal, 
and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  take  tho  'lath  of  allegiance 
to  William  and  Mary.  Leaving  an  officer  with  a  few  men 
in  the  fort,  he  sailed  oflF  to  pillage  Bergier's  station  at  Cheda- 
bucto,  and  to  destroy  the  post  on  the  harbour  of  the  St.  John. 

11.  On  Phips's  return  to  Boston,  preparations  were  made  for 
the  conquest  of  Oanada.  A  force  of  two  thousand  men  was 
raised  in  Massachusette,  and  thirty-five  vessels,  great  and 
small,  were  collected  in  Nantucket  harbour,  for  the  capture  of 
Quebec.  Eight  hundred  New  York  volunteers,  under  Colonel 
Winthrop,  marched  from  Albany  to  take  Montreal.  Five  hun- 
dred Iroquois  were  expected  to  join  them  at  Lac  Sacrament 
Count  Frontenac  held  his  forces  in  readiness,  about  the  moutb 
of  the  Pichelieu,  to  repel  the  invasion.  He  waited,  but  Win- 
throp did  not  come.  At  length  a  scout  brought  him  intelli- 
gence that  small-poz  had  broken  out  in  the  English  camp' 
that  three  hundred  of  their  Indian  allies  had  been  carried  off 
by  it,  and  that  the  rest  had  refused  to  advance  further.  The 
report  was  partly  correct ;  but  the  real  trouble  among  the  Eng- 
lish was  the  bad  faith  of  the  Iroquois,  who  had  not  joined  them 
with  the  number  of  canoes  and  men  that  they  had  promised  ; 
so  Winthrop  had  marched  back  to  Albany.  Frontenac  was 
hardly  assured  that  Montreal  was  safe  before  he  was  startled 
by  the  news  that  an  English  fleet  was  ascending  the  St.  Law- 
rence. He  hurried  up  to  the  post  of  danger,  leaving  the  militia 
of  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers  to  follow  him.  He  arrived  in 
time  to  see  that  Quebec  was  placed  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
The  line  of  fortifications  around  the  Upper  Town  was  strength- 
ened ;  a  battery  of  eight  cannojis  was  thrown  up  on  the  height 
on  the  side  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis  ;  the  gates  of  the  Lower 
Town  were  barricaded  by  barrels  of  stones  and  beams  of  wood. 
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12.  Ou  the  6th  of  October,  the  Knglinh  fleet  apfHsoix^d  oil 
Point  Levi.     The  following  day  Sir  Wiilinni  PhipH  sent 
au  officer  into  Quebec  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  King   1690 
William,  its  instant  ftirrender.     He  wan  conducted     A.D. 
to  I  chamber  where  sat  the  Governor-General  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Council.    The  officer  read  his  haughty  mes- 
sage, and  when  he  had  finished  he  placed  his  watch  upon  a 
table,  to  mark  the  hour  he  would  consent  to  wait  for  an  answer. 
The  august  assemblage  was  transported  with  rage.     The  fiery 
old  Count  was  cut  to  the  quick,  and  spoke  angrily,  inveighin" 
against  Sir  William  Phips  as  a  dishonourable  and  dishonoured 
General,  and  a  traitor  to  his  liege  lord.  King  Jamea     A  man  of 
bis  quality,  he  exclaimed,  was  not  to  be  insulted  with  impu- 
nity ;  he  would  give  his  answer  by  the  cannon's  mouth. 

1.3.  On  receiving  this  rebuff,  Phips  ordered  an  attack  on 
Quebec  by  land  and  water.  Twelve  hundred  men,  with  six 
cannons,  were  landed  on  the  low,  marshy  Beauport  shore.^  The 
St.  Charles  ran  between  them  and  the  fortress.  Count  Fron- 
tenac,  with  the  regular  soldiers,  was  posted  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream  ;  on  tlie  left  bank  the  militia,  behind  bushes, 
boulders,  and  trees,  kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  the  invaders.  In 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  four  English  ships  sailed  up  the  river 
and  opened  fire  upon  the  town.  Their  cannonade  did  little 
execution,  but  the  batteries  on  the  height  and  on  the  shore  tora 
up  their  planks  and  cut  up  their  tigging.  Next  night  they 
dropped  down  with  the  tide  and  wera  moored  again  in  the  basin. 

14.  The  land  force,  under  Major  Whalley,  remained  inactive 
during  the  bombardment.  The  difficulty  of  marching  aind 
hauling  cannon  over  boggy  and  miry  ground  was  very  great. 
The  New  Englanders  were  encompassed  by  invisible  foes,  who 
blazed  away  at  them  with  deadly  effect  from  their  coverts ;  and 
they  cried  out,  in  their  rage,  that  the  French  fought  like  cowards 
and  savages,  behind  hedges  and  fences.  On  the  lOu.  they 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  cross  the  tet.  Charles,  and  advanced 
to  its  left  bank,  driving  back  the  skirmishers.  A  body  of 
Canadian  militia  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  their  flank,  and 
threw  them  into  confusion.     They  retired  to  their  camping 


'  Beauport  ahore. — See  Map,  p.  214. 
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phice.  The  eveuiug  cloMod  in  with  rain  and  gloom.  Tliey  wero 
aick  and  half  faniiuhed,  and  they  ached  all  over  from  sleeping 
out,  two  bitterly  cold  nights,  on  the  cold  ground.  The  t(K»iu 
of  the  cathedral  in  Quel)ec  rang  out  with  startling  vehemence. 
Imagining  that  some  great  danger  waa  approaching  them  in 
the  dark,  they  lost  courage  and  rushed  precipitately  to  their 
boats,  leaving  their  cannon  aad  ammunition  beiiind.  Sir 
William  Phips,  utterly  discomfited,  siviled  away.  A  furious 
stortu  arose  as  he  descended  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  nine  of  his 
VesselB  sank  amidst  the  waves,  or  were  shattered  agaiuHt  the 
rocki.  On  the  9th  of  November  he  entered  the  harbour  of 
Boston  with  the  remnant  of  his  fleet  He  had  the  inexpreas' 
ible  mortification  of  being  the  bearer  of  the  report  of  his  own 
defeat  and  disgrace. 

15.  The  joy  of  the  people  of  Canada ovor  their  dsliverance  was 
very  great.  In  commemoration  of  the  triumph  of  the  French 
arms  at  Quebec,  Louis  XIV.  comm.anded  a  medal  to  be  struck. 
It  bore  this  inscription  :—Prancia  in  Novo  Orbe  Victrix; 
Kebeca  liberata  A.D.  MDOXO.  The  inhabitants  mii^gled 
thanksgiving  with  their  rejoicing,  and  erected  in  the  Lowfsr 
Town  a  chapel  dedicated  to  "  Notre  Dame  de  la  Victoire." 


QuuTiONS. — 1.  What  great  struggle 
now  commenced?  How  long  did  it 
laat?  What  for  long  was  the  nature 
of  the  war? 

2.  In  what  state  did  Frontenac  find 
Canada  on  his  return?  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  French  power? 

8.  What  was  Louis's  advice  to  Fron- 
tenac, and  to  the  colonists  ?  Was  it 
followed  ?    Why  not  ? 

4.  How  many  war  parties  did  the 
Count  despatch  against  the  English? 
Vv'here  did  the  first  party  march  ?  W  hat 
did  it  effect  ? 

6.  What  did  the  second  and  third 
parties  accomplish?  What  was  done 
with  the  prisoners  taken  ? 

6.  What  tribes  did  Frontenac  then 
endeavour  to  win  back  ?  What  success 
attende^i  his  measures? 

7.  When  anl  where  was  the  first  New 
England  Congress  held?  What  expe> 
dition  was  resolved  on  ? 

&  What  causes  retarded  the  pros- 


perity of  Acadie  ?  Who  drew  the  profits 
of  its  fisheries  ? 

9.  What  effort  was  made  in  the  time 
of  De  la  Barrc?  What  success  had 
Bergier's  Company  ? 

10.  What  was  the  result  of  Phips'a 
attack  on  Port  Royal  ?  On  what  pretext 
were  the  terms  of  surrender  violated? 

11.  For  what  new  scheme  were  pre* 
parations  made  at  Boston  ?  What 
caused  the  failure  of  Winthrop's  expe- 
dition ?  What  measures  were  taken  to 
defend  Quebec? 

12.  What  demand  did  Phips  make 
through  one  of  his  officers  ?  Uow  was 
it  received? 

13.  What  did  Phips  then  order? 
Describe  the  attack  by  water. 

H.  What  great  difficulties  did  the 
land  force  encounter?  Why  did  the 
attempt  to  cross  the  St.  Charles  fail? 
What  disaster  befell  the  expedition  ? 

15.  How  was  the  French  victory  com- 
memorated ? 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  BATTLE  DBAWN. 

1601  to  1608  A.]). 


Th«  Iroqiiota  Chiefs. 

Fronten»r  s  pollcj. 

Bxpeditton  Affainit  thfl  Onond»|(M 

N»val  flKht  In  llio  Baj  of  Fundy. 

Baron  Ht.  Caatine. 

York  WUllam-IIflnry  captured. 


The  Naohoaao. 

Newfoundland  and  Iludson  Haf. 

Peace  of  Rjiwtck. 

Death  of  Frou  tenao. 

M.  de  Callif  rea. 

Marqula  de  VaadreuU, 


1.  The  war  continued,  i'or  seven  years  there  was  perpetual 
skirmishing.  Boston  again  threatened  Quebec  ;  and  Quebec 
in  return  threatened  Boston.  The  Iroquois  gave  Canada  no 
peace.  In  Acadie,  Hudsou  Bay,  and  Newfoundland,  French 
and  English  mutually  haiassed  each  other,  capturing  and  ro 
capturing  forts,  and  destroying  the  fruits  «)f  each  other's  ior 
dustry. 

2.  Count  Frontenac,  on  his  second  coming  to  Canada,  set  his 
lieart  on  winning  the  friendship  of  ihe  Iroquois.  Tho  chiefs 
whom  De  Denonville  had  sent  to  France  retuniod  with  him. 
They  had  been  treated,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  guests.  They  had 
seen  the  ''  lions  of  Paris,"  and  the  splendours  of  the  Court  of 
Versailles.^  But  grander  to  them  appeared  the  woods,  the 
rivers,  and  the  lakes  of  their  own  country,  and  dearer  to  them 
was  its  wild  liberty.  On  the  voyage  out,  Frontenac  ex«'rted  his 
remarkable  powers  of  plcjising,  in  order  to  win  their  confidence, 
so  that,  when  they  went  back  to  their  own  people,  they  might 
induce  them  to  make  a  firm  :  I  solid  peace.  He  was  the  more 
confident  that  his  diplomacy  would  be  successful,  as  he  flattered 
himself  that  the  Iroquois  really  esteemed  him.  He  had  fi<  - 
quently  invited  their  chiefs  to  his  table  ;  he  had  often  met 
them  in  conference.  The  Indians,  ever  great  respecters  of  the 
visible  signs  of  power,  were  impressed  by  his  proud  bearing, 
and  admired   the  splendour  of  his  body  guard.     They  were 

'  VermilUi. — A  town  10  mllea  south- 1  completed  by  Loula  XIV.  in  1687,  and 
west  of  Paris,  famous  for  its  palace,  |  other  ma^iflcent  buildings 
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tlattcrtn)  wluui  thoy  wiw  liim  armyofl  like  ono  of  thtimnelvm, 
gravely  moving  in  the  rneaHurfM  of  the  dancn,  while  Hinging  his 
war  Hong,  after  their  fashion.  But  even  among  untiitonHl 
mivaguff  self-interest  was  the  main  motive  ;  compiimeuta  went 
for  very  littlw.  It  w.ia  their  interest  to  prevent  the  trilniH  in 
the  west  from  trading  with  the  merchantH  of  Montreal,  and  to 
oblige  them  to  carry  their  peltry  through  their  country  to  New 
York. 

3.  Count  Frontenac  was  mortified  when  he  found  that  all  his 

dij>lomacy  hmi  been  thrown  away.    He  took  stern  mcas- 

1696    "*'®*«    He  collected  at  liochine  two  battalions  of  rcgnlani 

A.D.     and  militia,  each  four  hundred  strong,  commanded  by 

M.  CalliJsres  and  M.  Vaudreuil,  and  a  crowd  of  savages  of 
every  tribe  friendly  to  tin)  French.  In  bateaux  and  canoes  the 
force  ascended  to  Cataracoui  and  crossed  the  lake.  Up  both 
banks  and  in  the  stream  of  the  narrow  and  rapid  Chouagen  the 
party  advanced,  until  one  evening  an  impetuous  fall  barred  the 
way.  Hundreds  of  torches  were  lighte<l,  and  threw  a  glare  on 
the  wild  scene.  Soldi  ^^rs  and  savages  rushed  into  the  water,  and 
lifting  the  heavy  canoes,  bore  them  above  the  obstruction.  As 
they  penetrated  the  country,  they  abandoned  the  course  of  the 
river  and  struck  into  the  woods.  At  an  opening  they  saw  sus- 
jjended  from  a  tree  two  bundles  of  mshes,  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty  pieces.  This  was  a  challeT'ge,  according  to  the  Indian 
fashion,  and  signified  that  four  h^jdred  and  thirty  warriors 
awaited  them  to  do  battle.  But  when  they  advanced  upon  the 
great  bourgade  of  the  Onondagas,  they  saw  it  in  flamfes,  and 
found  only  a  crowd  of  women  and  children.  One  old  sachem, 
of  over  a  hundred  years,  alone  had  refused  to  fly.  As  the 
Indians  crowded  around,  mocking,  he  wrapped  his  robe  about 
his  shoulders,  taunted  them  aa  slaves  of  the  French,  and  died 
defiant  of  their  tortures. 

4.  The  country  of  the  Onondagas  was  laid  waste.  Count 
Frontenac  was  urged  by  Calli^res  and  Vaudreuil  to  complete 
the  work  he  had  come  to  perform,  by  destroying  the  other  can- 
tons ;  but  he  refused.  He  thought  he  had  done  enough  to 
humble  the  Iroquois,  and  so  he  returned  to  Montreal.  His 
enemies — and  he  bad  many — said  that  he  had  stopped  lialf 
way  in  his  vengeance,  because  if  he  had  given  pc-ice  to  Canada 
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by  conipU)t«ly  ciuiihiu>(  her  inveUtmto  fo«w,  the  King  woiilil 
have  withdrawn  the  regular  tr()<)|M ;  ami  hJM  love  of  power  and 
■how,  and  concern  for  his  own  glory,  were  too  ■troug  to  allow 
that  iit4>|»  to  l)e  tiiken. 

6.  Tlie  condition  of  the  colony  cjiIUmI  forth,  from  time  to 
time,  the  remonMtranceM  of  M.  Ponchartruin,  the  MiniHtcr  of 
Franco.  He  attributed  the  trotibles  to  HbiiHeH  growing  out  of 
the  far-trade.  The  "Uunners  of  the  Woodn  "  at  the  distant 
poHtii  in  the  went  fomented  feuds  among  the  Indian  triUw,  and 
involved  the  French  in  coufltiiiit  trouble.  The  old  complaint 
wai  made  that  Canada  was  drained  of  its  strength,  and  that  iti 
progrem  was  retarded  by  the  numbers  of  its  young  men  who 
followed  the  wild  life.  The  Miniatt^r  argued  that  the  cause  of 
the  hostility  of  the  Iroquois  war  their  jealousy  at  seeing  the  fur- 
trade  drawn  down  the  St  Lawrence  instead  of  the  Hudson,  and 
that  peace  would  be  secured  if  that  cause  were  removed.  Count 
Frontenac  was  in8tructe<l  to  abandon  all  the  trading  posts  west 
of  Montreal.  Royal  Edicts  were  promulgated  forbidding  the 
inhabitants,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  trading  in  the  west ; 
recalling  the  "Kuunei's;"  and  commanding  the  people  to  settle 
closely  together,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture.  Fron- 
tenac resisted  these  Edicts.  Ho  thought  they  tended  to  dirainish 
the  glory  of  the  empire,  and  to  contract  the  l)ounds  of  the 
dominion  over  which  he  ruled.  He  persisted,  against  all 
counsel,  in  rebuilding  his  fort  at  Cataracoui.  Tho  Edictfl 
against  the  fur-trade  could  not  be  carried  out.  There  was  not 
a  family  in  Canada  that  was  not  interested  in  it  The  King,  on 
urgent  representations,  permitted  a  few  forts  to  be  maintained 
in  the  west.  The  result  of  the  concession  was  that  the  fur-trade 
was  pursued  with  greater  activity  than  ever. 

6.  In  Acadie,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson  Bay,  the  course  of 
the  war  turned  in  favonr  of  the  French  After  the  capture 
of  Port  Royal  by  Sir  William  Phips,  the  Government  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  not  long  able  to  maintain  a  garrison  there,  though 
it  continued  to  claim  the  right  of  possession.  Acadie  passed 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada.  M.  Villebon  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor.  He,  considering  that  Port  Royal  was 
too  much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  New  England  cruisers,  re- 
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moved  his  he.td-quarters  to  the  St.  John.  The  fort  at  its  mouth 
had  beeu  destroyed  by  Phips,  but  the  French  had  long  possessed 
posts  at  the  Nerepis  and  at  the  Jemseg,  below  Freneuse^  or 
Grand  Lake.  For  greater  security,  Villebon  built  a  fort  sevor^J 
leagues  higher  up  the  St.  John,  at  the  mouth  of  its  tributary 
the  Nachouac.^ 

7.  Here,  in  this  fastness  of  the  wilderness,  for  seven  years 
floa.'ed  the  white  flag  of  France.  Here  Villebon  was  safe,  at 
least  from  sudden  attiick.  He  had  as  much  to  fear  from  tho 
freshets  of  spring,  which  flooded  his  fort,  and  piled  great  hum- 
mocks of  ice  againpt  his  palisades,  as  from  the  foe.  His  garri- 
son might  in  winter  sit  round  the  blazing  logs,  and  in  sum- 
mer doze  in  the  shade,  for  the  trained  watch-dogs  gave  the  alarm 
.''t  the  least  sign  of  danger  ;  and  agile  scouts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  brought  him  swift  intelligence  of  the  appearance  of  English 
ships  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  He  held  correspondence  with  the 
Governor-Gener?il  in  Quebec,  and  constant  communication  with 
the  Indian  village  at  Medoctec,  where  Father  Simon  taught  his 
neophytes  in  peace  and  led  them  in  Mar.  At  the  Nachouac, 
the  Abenaquia  from  the  Kennebec,  the  Canibas  from  the  Penob-* 
acOv,  the  Oupack  Miiicetes  from  the  Grand  Lake,  and  warriors 
of  Medoctec  aad  Madawaska,  assembled  to  feast  and  dance  and 
hold  couiicil  with  Villebon,  and  concoct  schemes  to  destroy  the 
New  England  settlements  on  the  frontiers  of  Acadie  that 
would  give  to  war  the  aspect  of  midnight  murder.  Villebon 
was  often  visited  by  Baptist e,  a  noted  privateer,  who,  after  a 
successful  cruise  among  the  New  England  merchantmen,  would 
bring  his  prizes  into  the  harbour  of  St.  John,  and  take  his  prison- 
ers to  the  Nachouac  for  safe  keeping.  M.  Bonaventure,  the  naval 
commander  on  the  coasts  of  Acadie,  brought  him  despatches 
from  M.  d'Iberville,  a  famous  Canadian  captain  who  was  much 
employed  in  harassing  the  English  settlements  of  Newfoundland 
and  Hudson  Bay. 

8.  The  Government  of  Massachusetts,  in  1692,  built  a  stone  fort 
at  Pemaquid,  east  of  the  Kennebec,  on  the  sea-coast.  It  was  a 
strong  quadrangle,  with  four  towers,  and  at  high  tide  was  sur- 
rounded with  water.    The  Abeuaquis  viewed  it  with  jealousy ; 


L(xkt  Frentuae. — See  Map,  p.  51 
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nnd  the  French,  to  propitiate  their  faitliful  alHos,  rcBolved  to 
destroy  it  The  plan  of  attack  wiui  arranged  by  ViJleboa  ami 
D'lberville. 

9.  On  a  June  day  two  French  frigates  from  Placentia* 
were  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Fuudy,  in  a  fog.    When 

the  thick  mist  rose,  they  were  descried  by  three  wjall  1696 
New  England  war  sloops,  under  Captain  Earns,  that  a.d. 
were  making  for  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John.  As  the 
JV&wporif  the  foremost  craft,  bore  down  ot\  D'lberville  in  the 
L'Envi&ux,  the  Frenchmen  opened  their  ports  and  poured  in  a 
broadside,  within  musket  range,  that  crashed  in  its  timbers 
and  brought  its  fore-mast  tumbling  over  the  deck.  Xt-s  con- 
sorts sheered  off  and  escaped  am?d  the  again  deacenditiig  fog. 
D'lberville,  with  his  prize,  entered  the  harbour  of  St.  John. 
Taking  Villebon  and  a  troop  of  soldiers  aboard,  he  sailed  for  Fort 
William-Henry  at  Pemaquid.*  When  he  reached  Penobscot 
Bay,  he  was  joined  by  Baron  St.  Oastme  and  a  band  of 
Indians.  This  Baron  was  a  notable  example  of  the  ease  with 
which  a  Frenchman  could  adapt  himself  to  savage  life.  Born  a 
nobleman  of  Oleron  in  the  Pyrenees,  he  accompanied  hia 
regiment,  the  Cariguan  Saliferea,  to  Canada  in  1665.  He  after- 
wards settled  on  a  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penub^'cot ; 
married,  as  one  of  his  wives,  the  daughter  of  Madockawando, 
the  great  sachem  of  the  eastern  Indians.  He  a<M|uired  great 
ascendency  over  the  simple*  savages,  who,  in  return  for  the 
presents  he  gave  them,  made  him  a  free  gift  of  their  richest 
furs.  In  this  way  he  acquired  heaps  of  gold.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Acadie  often  received  instructions  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  France  to  restrain  him  in  his  evil  courses.  But  this  inter- 
ference had  little  effect  on  the  old  Baron. 

10.  M.  d'lberville,  on  the  14th  of  August,  summoned  Port 
William-Henry  to  surrender.  Captain  Chubb,  the, Command- 
ant, sent  back  a  most  valiant  defiance.  Besides  the  honour  of 
his  flag,  he  had  a  strong  motive  to  defend  his  position  to  the 
last.  A  short  time  before,  he  kad  wantonly  shot  four  chiefs 
whom  the  Abenaquis  had  sent  to  hmi  on  a  mission  of  {>8ace. 
He  knew  the  Indian  nature  too  well  not  to  fear  their  revenge. 


*  Placentia.  — On  the  south  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  70  miles  from  St.  John's.  . 

(473)  11 


'  Pemaqtiid. — Between  thsi  months  of 
the  Peuobsuot  and  the  Kenn«)beo. 
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D'lberville  landed  his  cauuon  aud  bomb»  before  the  dawn  of  the 
following  morning.  Priest,  soldier,  and  savage  worked  zealously, 
and  by  noon  the  cannon  were  mounted.  The  hearts  of  the 
New  England  soldiers  began  to  sink  when  the  great  shells  ex- 
ploded in  the  square,  and  when  they  heard  the  fierce  yells  of 
the  beleaguering  Indians.  They  became  thoroughly  alarmed 
when  Castine  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  the  Commandant  that 
lie  would  not  be  able  to  restrain  the  fury  of  his  savages  if  he 
persisted  in  a  useless  defence  ;  but  he  promised  to  guard  his 
men  from  vengeance  if  he  promptly  yielded.  Influenced  by  the 
clamour  of  his  soldiei-s,  Chubb  capitulated.  AH  the  garrison 
were  liberated  save  four,  who  were  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Indians,  one  for  every  chief  who  had  been  murdered  ;  for 
D'lberville  was  compelled  to  gratify  their  savage  spirit  of 
revenge.  The  walls  and  towers  of  Fort  William-Henry  were 
blown  down. 

11.  The  Government  of  Massachusetts,  on  hearing  of  the 
capture  of  the  Newport  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  despatched  seven 
vessels  to  cruise  in  search  of  the  French  frigates.  D'lberville, 
from  Pemaquid,  very  nearly  sailed  into  their  midst,  and  only 
escaped  by  hugging  the  coast  towards  Mount  Desert.  Villebon 
reached  the  St.  JoLn  in  safety.  The  destruction  of  Fort  William- 
Henry  determined  the  NewEnglanders  to  take  instant  revenge. 
Colonel  Benjamin  Church,  a  noted  partisan,  with  a  flotilla  of 
whale-boats  full  of  armed  men,  put  forth  from  Piscataqua,  and 
ravaged  the  Acadian  coasts  from  Passamaquoddy  to  Beau- 
bassin.  On  his  return  up  the  bay  he  was  superseded  by  an 
officer  sent  by  the  Government  to  meet  him  with  two  vessels,  in 
order  to  make  an  attack  on  the  fort  at  the  Nachouac.  Old 
Church  was  sorely  displeased. 

12.  M.  Villebon,  timeously  warned  by  his  scouts  of  the 
threatened  ?ittack,  looked  to  his  defences,  and  summoned  to  his 
aid  Father  Simon  and  the  warriors  of  the  Medoctec.  On  the 
evening  of  the  18th  of  October  the  garrison  assembled  on  parade, 
and  the  Governor,  in  a  stirring  speec^,  flattered  their  pride  and 
aroused  their  courage.  That  night  they  slept  under  arms, 
warned  by  the  restlessness  of  their  watch-dogs,  that  seemed  to 
scent  danger.  The  night  passed  quietly.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  alarm-gun  was  fired  ;  aud  Villebon  was  called  out  of  chapel 
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by  the  report  that  strange  sails  were  rouudiug  the  bend  of  the 
river.  As  soon  as  the  red  flag  was  distinguished,  a  brisk 
cannonade  from  the  fort  commenced.  The  vessels  tacked  about, 
and  were  brought  to  anchor  behind  a  sheltered  point  of  the  left 
bank.  The  Nachouac  stream  was  between  the  French  and 
their  foe,  and  ihey  made  no  attempt  to  resist  his  landing. 

13.  The  Medoctec  warriors,  lurking  along  the  right  bank, 
skirmished  with  hostile  Indians  who  appeared  on  the  left. 
When  the  New  Englanders  were  heard  cheering  aa  they 
advanced  through  the  woods,  the  French  answered  them  by 
counter  cheers.  As  soon  as  they  came  within  range  of  the  fort 
they  hastily  threw  up  side-works  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
fire,  and  placed  three  cannons  in  battery.  Evening  closed  on 
the  besiegers  without  their  having  gained  the  least  advantage. 
As  they  crowded  around  their  newly  lighted  camp-fires,  a  dis- 
charge of  grape-shot  from  the  fort  forced  them  to  quench  the 
flames,  and  they  lay  without  shelter  through  the  chill  and 
dark  October  night.  In  the  early  morning  they  were  saluted 
by  a  volley  of  musketry  from  the  fort.  When  the  French  opened 
fire  in  earnest  one  of  their  guns  was  dismounted,  and  an- 
other was  made  useless.  It  was  evident  that  the  fort  could  not 
be  taken  by  the  fire  of  one  disabled  cannon  across  the  stream. 
Old  Church  was  in  the  worst  of  tempers,  and  would  propose 
no  bolder  measures.  Five  officers  and  twenty  men  had  fallen, 
and  half  the  force  were  suflfering  from  the  eflFects  of  the  pre- 
vious night's  enc  mpment.  When  the  shades  of  another  even- 
ing fell  the  solitary  cann<  i  was  dragged  from  the  battery, 
and  the  Nev  Englanders  retreated  to  the  point  where  their 
vessels  were  an^  '^ored,  and  lighted  their  camp-fires  undisturbed. 
By  noon  next  d.  '  they  were  past  the  Oromocto  on  their  down- 
ward voyage. 

14.  After  the  capture  of  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  M.  d'lberville 
sailed  for  Newfoundland.  Before  his  arrival,  a  French  fleet, 
under  M.  Brouillan,  Governor  of  Placentia,  bound  for  Ferry- 
land,^  chased  a  solitary  English  man-of-war  into  the  Bay  of 
Bulls.2     Placing  all  his   cannon   on   the  broadside  next  the 

"       '  '  M-l-—         ■III!  I-  II  ■■III— l—MW ■  III  I       nil  I     I    nil    ■    I.^HMIMI-I  ■ ■Mill      l  —  ^M       ■■■  ■■!■    IM^^^M.I     IMII.II  — ^^^lH^— — ^— — 

'  Ferryland. — On  the  south-east  coast  I  '  Bay  of  Bulls. — On  the  east  coaat  of 
of  Newfoundland,  35  nules  from  Si  >  Newfoundland,  12  miles  south  of  Si 
John's.  !  John's. 
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enemy,  the  j^allant  £iigli8h  captain  fouglit  furiously,  until 
overpowered  by  surrounding  fire.  He  abandoned  his  vessel  iu 
flames.  He  was  followed  to  the  land  and  corajjolled  to  surren- 
der. Brouillan  destroyed  Ferryland.  D'Iberville  joined  him  ; 
and  an  attack  was  made  by  land  on  the  settlements  of  the 
eastern  coasts.  Advancing  through  the  woods  from  Ferryland, 
they  fell  on  St.  John's  on  the  rear,  plundered  and  burned  it, 
and  sent  off  the  principal  inhabitants  to  England.  The  others 
made  their  way  to  Carbonnear  and  Bonavista,  which  were  the 
only  posts  left  uninjured  by  the  French. 

15.  M.  d'Iberville  next  year  encountered  three  small  English 

ships  amidst  the  drifting  ice  of  Hudson  Cay.     He  oom- 

1697    pelled  them  to  strike  their  colours.     A  storm  arose,  and 

A.D.     drove  his  vessels  on  the  coast.     In  the  pitchy  dark  one 

of  his  prizes  was  crushed  against  the  rocks,  and  the 
English  sailors  escaped  to  Fort  Nelson,  only  to  fall  again,  with 
the  place,  into  D'Iberville's  hands.  The  French  had  now  pos- 
session of  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  command,  for  a  time,  of  the 
rich  fur-trade  of  that  frozen  region. 

16.  The  war^  was  concluded  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,'^ 

signed  on  the  20th  of  September.    By  the  seventh  article 

1697    France  and  England  mutually  restored  to  each  other  all 

A.D.     their  possessions  in  North  America  which  had  changed 

hands  during  the  strife.     All  the  murder,  the  pillage, 

the  wreck  and  the  suffering  of  eight  years,  had  decided^nothing.f 

The  struggle  was  as  far  from  settlement  as  ever.  f. 

17.  Oount  Frontenac  died  next  year,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year.  His  last  act  was  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  claim  put 
forth  by  the  Governor  of  New  York  to  English  sovereignty 
over  the  country  of  the  Iroquois.  He  passed  away  when  these 
formidable  foes  seemed  on  the  eve  of  placirg  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  France.  On  his  second  coming  to  Canada,  lie 
had  found  the  French  in  a  state  of  terror  and  prostration  ;  he 
left  them  with  the  bounds  of  their  territory  unimpaired,  and 
with  a  sense  of  security  such  as  they  had  never  before  enjoyed. 


*  Th€  wor.— Called  by  the  English  In 
America,  King  William's  War. 

•  Ryswick. — In   the  Netherlands,   2 
miles  south-east  of  The  Hague.     By 


this  treaty,  to  which  Engiand,  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  Germany  were 
parties,  William  III.  was  acknowledged 
King  of  England. 
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18.  M.  de  Calli6res  was  the  next  Governor-General.  With 
great  patience  and  prudence  he  succeeded  in  ptitching  up  a  pence 
between  the  allied  tribes  in  the  west  .  "^''  *he  Iroquois. 

The  final  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  made  the  occa-  1701 
sion  of  a  great  ceremony.  A  wooden  structure  was  a.d. 
erected  in  a  plain  on  the  Island  of  Jklontreal.  As  in  a 
theatre,  the  Governor  and  his  suite,  and  all  the  fashion  and  the 
beauty  of  the  colony,  sat  in  the  boxes ;  while  within  the  railed 
arena  habitans,  Coureurs  du  Bois,  and  Indian  warriors,  in  motley 
and  gaudy  garbs,  stood  in  groups  «jr  squatted  on  the  ground. 
The  orators  of  all  the  tribes  that  were  parties  to  the  peace 
addressed  Ouonthio,  and  presented  their  wampum  belts.  Tlie 
mirth  of  the  gay  and  fair  assemblage  broke  forth  in  rippling 
laughter  as  some  stately  sachem  rose  to  speak,  with  an  old 
powderless  peruke  on  his  head  instead  of  his  native  flowing 
hair  and  feathers.     The  council  was  followed  by  a  grand  feast. 

19.  The  peace  between  Fran(;e  and  England  was  of  short 
continuance.  Intelligence  reached  De  Calli6res  that  England, 
Austria,  Portugal,  and  other  lesser  powers,  were  leaguing 
themselves  against  Spain,  France,  and  Bavaria.  On  the  death 
of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  Louis  XIV.  proclaimed  Philip  of  Anjou, 
his  grandson,  King.  The  claims  of  the  Archduke  Charles,^  of  tho 
House  of  Hapsburg,  were  supported  by  the  other  side. 
War^  was  formally  declared  on  the  15th  of  May.  It  is  1702 
known  as  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Through  a.d. 
it  the  French  and  the  English  colonies  were  embroiled. 

De  Calli^res  died  before  active  hostilities  commenced.  The 
King  appointed  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  his  successor,  in 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  people  of  Cantida. 


Questions.—!.  How  long  did  t'le 
war  continue?  Wliere  was  it  carried 
on? 

2.  Whose  friendship  had  Fronteiiac 
net  his  heart  on  winning  ?  What  policy 
did  he  adopt  towards  them  ?  By  what 
was  it  frustrated  ? 


3.  What  measures  did  he  then  take  ? 
Describe  the  advance  of  his  forces. 

4.  Whose  country  was  laid  wasti? 
Wha'i  did  Frontenac's  enemies  allege  ? 

5.  What  Royal  Edicts  were  issued? 
What  rendered  them  necessary  ?  How 
did  Frontenac  treat  them  ?    What  con- 


'  The  Archduke  Charles.  —  He  was 
second  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  who 
was  grandson  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 

*  War.  —  Known  in  Americi  as 
Queen  Aune's  War.    In  this  war  the 


Duke  of  Marlborough  gained  his  great 
victories  : — Blenheim  (1704),  Ram.lies 
(1706),  Oudenarde  (1708),  Malpla^uet 
(1709).  It  was  terminated  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  1713 
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ceulon  enabled  the   fur-trade   to   be 
actively  purauedT 

0.  Who  gained  the  upper  hand  In 
Acadle T  Who  wa«  appointed  Oover nor- 
Oeneral  ?  Where  did  he  remore  hli 
hoad-quarter8  ?    Why  f 

7.  How  long  did  the  French  hold  the 
St.  John  T  What  made  their  position 
there  a  secure  ouef  By  whom  waa 
VUlebon  visited  there? 

8.  What  fort  did  the  French  resolve 
to  destroy  ?    Describe  it 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  naval  fight 
In  the  Bay  of  Fundy  In  1606.  Sketch 
the  career  of  Baron  8t  Castine. 

10.  Who  was  commandant  of  Fort 
William-Henry  f  What  motive  had  he 
for  holding  out  to  the  lastT  What  led 
him  to  capitulate  T 

11.  What  did  the  Government  of 
Massachusetts  do  on  hearing  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Netvport  t  What,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  fftU  of  Fort  William-Henry? 

12.  What  preparations  did  Villebon 
make  for  receiving  the  attack?  Where 
did  the  New  Englanders  land? 


13.  In  V  hat  circumstances  did  they 
spend  the  drst  night  ?  What  took  place 
the  following  day  7  How  did  tiie  ex* 
pedition  end? 

14.  Where  did  D'IberviUe  sail  for, 
after  taking  the  furt  at  Peiii»riu!d? 
Describe  the  conduct  of  the  EngliHh 
man-of-war.  What  further  damage 
did  the  French  do  in  Newfoundland? 

15.  Where  did  D'IberviUe  go  the  fol- 
lowing  year?  What  success  had  he 
there? 

16.  When  was  the  war  concluded? 
By  what  treaty  ?  What  effect  had  its 
terms  on  the  colonics  of  North  America? 

17.  When  did  Frontenac  die  ?  What 
was  his  last  public  act?  In  what  state 
did  he  leave  Canada  ? 

18.  Who  was  the  next  Governor- 
General  ?  What  treaty  did  he  succeed 
in  concluding?  Describe  the  ceremony 
at  which  it  was  ratified. 

19.  What  was  the  cause  of  a  renewal 
of  the  war  ?    When  was  war  declared  ? 
Whodied  before  hostilities  commenced? 
I  Who  succeeded  him  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

PEACE    AND    WA& 

1703  to  1740  A.D. 


Canada  and  New  England. 

I'ort  Rojal 

Tlie  Bostonians  enraged. 

The  French  destroy  Haverhill. 

Invasion  of  Canada  checked. 

Nova  Scotia. 

AnnapoliB  Royal. 


Canada  again  threatened. 

The  Kngliah  Fleet  shattered  on  the  Egg 

Inlands. 
The  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Internal  condition  of  Canada. 
Father  Charlevoix. 
Marquis  de  Beauharnoii. 


1.  The  French  iu  Cauada  were  now  in  a  more  favourable  poei- 
tion  to  sustain  a  conflict  than  they  had  previously  been.  Success 
iu  arms  had  made  tliem  more  confident  than  ever  of  their 
own  prowess.  The  insolence  of  the  Five  Nations  wivs  much 
abfited.  The  politic  measures  taken  to  arouse  their  jealousy  of 
the  English  induced  them  to  lean  towards  the  French,  and  to 
maintain  a  sort  of  neutrality  in  the  war.  Canada  was  relieved 
from  the  inroads  of  these  terrible  barbarians  Never  again  did 
they  perpetrate  such  atrocities  as  have  made  the  name  of  La- 
chine  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  colony. 

2.  The  English  Colonies  were  now  far  more  wealthy  and 
populous  than  Canada.  They  could  bring  four  men  into  the 
field  for  every  one  Canada  could  muster.  They  were  divided 
into  several  separate  governments,  which  were  jealous  of  one 
another,  and  they  were  ruled  over  by  men  not  always  capable 
of  governing  discreetly.  The  advantage  that  union  would  give 
them  was  early  apparent  A  scheme  of  confederation  was 
about  this  time  proposed  by  Colonel  Francis  Nicolson,  who  had 
been  at  different  periods  Governor  of  Virginia  and  of  New  York. 
Tt  received  the  approbation  of  King  William,  who  looked  upon 
it  as  a  measure  well  calculated  to  consolidate  the  military  power 
of  the  colonies  ;  among  their  people  it  met  with  no  favour. 

3.  Soon  after  the  repules  of  the  New  Englanders  at  Nachouac 
Fort,  the  French  bandoned  that  place,  and  again  made  Port 
Royal  the  capital  of  Acadie.      M.  BrooiUan,  Governor  of 
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riacontia,  eucceedeil  M.  Villebon  in  1700.  The  fort  of  Poi-t 
Itoyiil  wuH  built  iu  tho  form  of  a  regulir  Hquare,  with  baMtions 
of  earth-work  faced  with  sods  and  8urn)Uiided  by  high  pickets. 
It  had  a  tiue  position  on  rising  ground  on  a  peninsula  formed 
by  two  rivers ;  it  was  protected  iu  the  rear  by  marsh  land,  in 
which  weit  cut  deep  ditches.  The  eartl*^n  fortifications  were 
often  in  want  of  repair.  Tho  importance  ot  the  place,  and  its 
expoHuro  to  attack,  suggested  to  the  Governor  tho  necessity  of 
rebuilding  it  of  stone.     That,  however,  was  not  done. 

4.  Brouillan  wjis  a  brave  man,  but  of  a  very  irritable,  despotic 
temper.  In  old  Port  Iloyal,  where  once  ih«  "  order  of  the  Good 
Time"  reigned,  hatred  and  envy  prevailed.  Watchful  eyes 
noted,  and  ready  pens  described  to  the  Minister  of  France,  tho 
failings  of  those  in  authority.  The  Governor,  in  self-defence, 
wrote  also,  to  expose  tho  jealousy  by  which  his  detractors  were 
actuated.  This  Hystem  of  scandal-mougering  and  mutual 
espionage  was  sufficient  to  breed  distrust  and  destroy  all  social 
harmony. 

6.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  French  privateers  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  New  England.  They  even  entered  the  harbour  of 
Boston  and  cut  out  several  vessels.  On  the  other  hand.  Colonel 
Church,  euxiovis  "  to  do  the  enemy  all  the  injury  he  could," 
ranged  with  his  whale-boats  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  St. 
John,  and  crossed  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  cut  the  dikes  of  the 
marshes  of  Minas  and  the  throats  of  the  cattle  at  Chignecto. 
Port  Eoyal  was  several  Umes  threatened.  The  Government  of 
Massachusetts  sent  an  expedition  under  Colonel  March  to 
take  it.  So  confident  were  the  people  of  Boston  of  success,  that 
they  made  preparations  to  celebrate  the  victory.  Sickness 
weakened  the  New  England  forces  as  they  encamped  about 
Port  Rojal,  and  the  place  was  strengthened  by  a  body  of 
militia  from  Canada ;  so  Colonel  March  was  constrained  to  with- 
draw from  it.  Dreading  to  face  the  citizens  of  Boston,  who 
were  raging  from  disappointment,  Le  sailed  into  Casco  Bay. 
He  was  commanded  by  the  Government  to  return  Ui  Port 
Iloyal.  On  his  refusal  another  officer  renewed  the  attempt  to 
capture  the  place,  but  was  defeated. 

6.  M.  de  Vaudreuil  took  active  measures  of  reprisal.  A 
COtUXCil  of  war  was  held  in  Montreal,  at  which  the  chiefs  of 
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the  Abenaquit  and  of  other  frieudly  ludians  were  present.  A 
ctiunkj  of  '•  petite  guerre  "—of  \teiiy  warfare — against  the  frontier 
New  England  fiettlementa  was  inaugurated.  Descending  the 
Iliver  St  Francis,  and  advancing  by  a  route  almost  impracticable, 
M.  Kouville  d'Hertel,  with  a  band  of  a  hundred  aud  fifty  French 
and  a  *'  tail"  of  savages,  surprised  and  captured  tht  village  of 
Ilaverhill  on  the  Merrimac.  This  foray  aroused  the  country- 
side. At  the  call  of  the  trumpet  and  the  roll  of  the  drum  the 
{teople  seizuil  their  ariuA,  and  rushed  in  a  disorderly  manner  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French.  D'Uertel  escaped,  aud  carried 
his  prisoners  aud  spoils  to  Quebec. 

7.  The  jjeople  of  Massachusetts  now  resolved  to  conquer 
Canada.  Two  otticers  of  merit — Colonels  NicolHou  and  Vetch — 
energetically  pressed  on  preparations.  Vetch  had  long  brooded 
over  the  project.  A  few  years  previously  he  had  visited  Quebec 
on  a  mission  regarding  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  had  found 
an  opportunity  to  sound  the  most  difficult  passages  of  the  St, 
Lawrence.  He  went  to  England,  and  by  the  forcible  repre- 
sentations he  made  of  the  importance  of  the  conquest,  and  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  might  be  made,  he  induced  the  Imperial 
Government  to  promise  aid. 

8.  On  the  first  rumour  of  the  intended  inyasioj,  M.  de 
Vaudreuil,  who  liad  his  forces  assembled  at  Chambly  to  protect 
the  head  of  the  colony,  resolved  to  anticipate  it  by  an  attack 
on  Now  York.  Through  misunderstandings  between  himself 
and  the  Governor  of  Montreal,  much  delay  occurred  ;  when  the 
expedition  set  forth,  it  was  frustrated  by  the  insubordination  of 
the  soldiers. 

9.  Colonel  Nicolson,  with  two  thousand  men,  ailvanced  from 
Albany.  Four  of  the  IroquoiB  nations  had  promised  him 
aid.  Following  out  their  astutt;  policy,  never  to  allow  either 
French  or  English  to  gain  a  decided  advantage,  they  showed 
themselves  so  remiss  in  fulfilling  their  engagement,  that  Nicol- 
son  could  not  but  doubt  their  sincerity.  As  his  army  encamped 
by  the  bank  of  a  stream  fiovdng  to  Lake  Champlain,  an  epi- 
demic broke  out  His  treacherous  allies,  it  is  said,  had  poisoned 
the  water  of  which  the  soldiers  drank,  by  throwing  a  quantity 
of  raw  hides  into  it  near  its  source.  There  he  heard  news  that 
forced  him  to  retreat,  aud  caused  his  exasperated  soldiers  to 
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liuap  inaledk'  '/om.  ou  the  lieaU  ot  Vt^tch,  iliuugli  ho  w;i8  not 
ruH|K)iiHible  t'jt  the  circunifltauco  that  arouHeil  their  ire.  Tho 
English  flei/h  that  hiul  been  prepared  for  the  ex{)e<lition  ap^aiuHt 
Quebec  tii«i  not  croMH  the  Atlantic.  Tho  luiporia!  (iovemineut 
•uddenly  daifNitched  it  to  Linbou  to  aid  tlte  Portuguese  ngainst 
the  8|}iiniardii. 

10.  Thia  check  only  nimlo  the  New  EnglauderR  more  deter- 

mined to  accomplish  their  purp«>KO.     ('olonel  Nicdson 

1710    wont  to  England  to  make  renewed  applicatiomi  for  aid. 

A.D.      Tlie  Government  ngain  promined  to  send  a  fleet  and  an 

army  to  Boston.  From  her  private  purse  Queen  Anne 
defrayed  the  expense  of  anuiug  four  regiments  raised  in  Massa- 
rhusottfl,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Khode  Island. 
Through  dilatorincss  in  fitting  out  tho  ships,  they  wore  deUiined 
in  the  English  ports  until  tho  season  wjwj  loo  far  advanced. 
The  attack  on  Quebec  was  jKJstponed  ;  bat  then'  was  time  onougli 
left  to  capture  Acadie. 

11.  M.  Subercase  was  now  Goveri  at  Port  Royal.  Since 
the  attacks  upon  it  in  1708  nothing  him  been  done  to  strengthen 
its  fortifications  or  to  reinforce  its  garrison.  It  was  minorably 
supplied  with  war  material.  Two  successive  bad  harvests  had 
much  diminished  tho  means  of  subsistence.  When  Colonel 
Nicolson  apj)eared  with  thirty-five  sail  at  the  entrance  of  the 
basin.  M.  Subei  ase  found  himself  caught  in  a  trap.  He  could 
receive  no  assistance,  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  He  held  out  long 
enough  to  give  him  a  pretext  to  demand  honourable  terms. 
The  fort  was  invested  on  all  sides  ;  when  the  fir-  from  the  New 
En^'land  batteries  commenced  in  heavy  earnest,  he  hung  out 
the  white  flag  of  snrrender,  Nicolson  accorded  him  the  con- 
ditions he  asked  ;  but  when  he  saw  two  hundred  and  tifty 
emaciated  and  ragged  French  soldi  >rs  tile  out  of  the  fort,  drums 
beating  and  colon ra  flying,  and  found  on  entering  it  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  food  to  keej) 
them  from  starvation  he,  like  Phips,  felt  that  he  had  been 
over-reached, — but,  urn  ike  Phips,  he  religiously  kept  his  word. 

12.  The  conquest  of  Acadie  was  final.  It  now  becam-  an 
English  possession,  under  the  name  of  Nova  Scoti.a.  In  honour 
of  Queen  Anne,  Port  Boyal  was  called  Annapolis  Boyal. 
Colonel  Vetch,  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  remained  to 
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hold  it  The  French  Acadiana  coiuplniued  btttwly  to  M.  de 
Vuudrouil  of  hiahanih  rule,  and  pniy«*d  tob«  •enmvcd  from  tha 
couutry.  The  Oovenior-Genoral,  he'wg  unw\lliug  to  almndou 
it,  appointed  Biiron  Hi.  (^mitine  (Hon  of  the  old  Baron)  his 
Lieutenant  in  Acadie,  and  gave  him  initructiona  to  drive  out 
the  Kngliflh.  During  Oie  war  the  garriHon  <'f  Annapolis  was 
sorely  hanvssod,  and  I  .aely  eticaped  exteimination. 

13.  Colouol  Nicolsou  again  visited  England.  He  wished  to 
crown  his  succeM  in  Acadie  with  the  con(]ue8t  of  (/anada. 
Tlio  times  wore  not  unpropitious.  England  was  slacken iug 
her  war  efforts  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  A  Tory  Ministry, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Har]<*y,*  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  in 
power.  Seven  of  the  regiments  whicli  hud  gained  fa  mo  in  the 
battles  of  Ilaniilies,  Oudenardc,  and  Malphu^iiet,  weio  w»lccted 
to  take  part  in  the  enterprise  a^'ainst  Quelx'c  ;  and  the  great 
captain,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,^  was  left  to  conduct  a 
campaign  in  the  north-east  of  France  with  diminished  forces. 
The  command  was  given  to  Brigadier-General  Sir  John  Hill, 
brother  of  Mrs.  Mashain,^  the  then  contidante  of  Queen 
Anne.  A  fleet  of  fifteen  war  ships  and  forty  transports, 
under  Admiral  Sir  Hovedeu  Walker,  bore  the  land  force  and  a 
number  of  Scottish  settlers  to  Boston.  A  rench  privateer 
descried  it  whcji  it  was  some  ,>ixty  league^  froni  its  destination, 


'  ffarl«y.— Robert  n»rl»>jr,  born  1661, 
died  1724.  He  wm  introduced  into 
the  Godolphin  Cabinet  tlirmgh  the 
influence  of  A  bigail  11  ill  ( Mrs.  M  ii«ham), 
iifterward$  mentioned.  He  was  ore&ted 
Earl  of  Oxford  in  1704,  and  became 
Premier  in  1711.  In  1716  he  was  im- 
peached for  holding  treason  tble  corre- 
spondence with  the  Pretender  and  was 
detained  in  the  Tower  for  tw  >  years. 
On  his  release  he  spent  his  leisvire  in 
collecting  the  famous  "  Harleian  Li- 
brary," containing  7000  iianuscripts. 
bi'sf^cs  many  rare  printed  books.  It 
was  a  f  terwards  purcli  ased  for  the  British 
Must^iim  tot  £10,000. 

*  n  «  of  \fnrlborough.  —  John 
Chti  ',  born  1G;')0,  died  1722.  He 
■erre'f  for  some  time  under  the  French 
MarsiialTuri  ne.  He  was  a  favourite 
of  Jamc   II.,  who  made  him  Yisc^uut 


Churchill ;  but  on  thn  ftrrival  of  Will- 
iam of  Orange  in  England,  he  w^nl 
over  to  his  party.  His  brilliant  career 
from  1702  till  1711  is  well  known  In 
1. 11  he  was  dismissed  from  his  employ* 
menta,  and  was  charged  with  pecula- 
tion. He  went  into  voluntary  exile  till 
1714.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

*  Mrs.  Afflw/iam.— Abigail  Hill;  she 
was  cousin  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, who  obtained  for  her  the 
place  of  waiting-maid  to  Queen  Anne 
^he  ere  long  supplanted  the  Duchess 
in  the  Queen's  favour,  and  obtained  a 
powerful  ascendency  over  her  royal 
mistress.  She  Intriffuod  with  the 
French  for  the  succession  of  the  Pre- 
tender to  the  English  throne.  After 
the  d(  ..th  of  the  Queen  she  retired  into 
private  life,  and  died  in  1;^ 
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Aiid  CArrie<l  tho  tidiugH  U)  i'ljuiuince,  NuwfDttndl^nd.  Co«tA> 
I«1U),  the  (lovttrnor,  luid  iu  tliu  luuautiino  iiuunl  fruiii  au  Eii^UmIi 
priHouer  of  warlike  i)re|)aratiutui  in  MaMuicJiiiMvttii,  aiid  he 
dt^jMitched  a  Hwift-Miiling  pinnace  to  warn  Vaudreuil  of  the 
coining  dnngor.  In  all  hantu  the  (iovenior-dlenuml  placed 
Quel>ec  in  a  stJite  of  defence,  and  t!ien  ancendcd  to  Chanibly, 
where,  with  tiiree  thouaaud  men,  ho  awaited  the  iuvaniou  by 
way  of  Lake  Cham  plain. 

14.  On  the  2Hth  of  At  igufit,  Colonel  Nicolfion,  with  two  ihoumnd 

voliiuteera,  left  Albany  :  a  month  before,  the  EngliHli 

1711  fl^'"^  i"^<^  wiiled  from  Boston  U>r  Queljec.     He  hml  not 
A.D.      advanced  far  upon  Iuh  way  when  diHaatroun  news  over- 
took him,  and  com|)eIled  him  to  retrace  hin  Hte|)8.     In 

the  darkncBH  of  a  stormy  night,  Sir  Hove<len  Walker,  though 
warned  of  the  d^kiiger  by  a  skilfid  [lilot,  had  Haii'-d  too  cIohc 
to  the  northern  shore  of  the  8t.  Lawrence.  Eight  uf  his  great 
h\n\m  were  Hhattered  to  pieceu  among  the  Egg  iHlands.  The 
corpses  of  hundreds  of  Holdiurs,  sniiorH,  and  Hcttlers,  and  bn)ken 
timbers  and  bales  of  gootls,  were  strewn  along  the  coasts.  This 
disaster  dissipated  the  danger  that  threatened  Canada.  Ad- 
miral Wjdkor  returned  with  the  remnant  of  his  fleet  to  England. 

15.  Next  year,  ou  a  rumour  reaching  Quebec  that  the  New 

Euglandens  were  preparing  another  enterprise  agaiuHt 

1712  i^)  ^tio  principal  inhabitants  presented  five  thousand 
A.D.      crowns  to  the  Governor-General,  to  be  expended  on 

strengthening  the  fortifications.  A  most  confident 
spirit  now  prevailed  iu  the  colony.  The  more  devout,  review- 
ing the  many  dangers  that  had  been  averted  from  Canada, 
attributed  its  preservation  to  the  especial  guardianship  of 
Providence. 

16.  As  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  close,  a  now  danger  for 
Canada  sprang  up  in  the  west.  The  French  in  1701  had  settled 
at  Detroit.  The  possession  of  a  fort  in  that  fine  country  gave 
them  the  command  of  the  commerce  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
placed  in  their  hands  the  key  that  opened  up  to  them  the  routes 
to  the  Mississippi  and  to  their  new  and  vast  province  Louisiana. 
The  English  of  New  York,  eager  to  possess  themselves  of  a 
position  of  so  much  importance,  incited  the  Ottigamies  or  Foxes 
to  seize  on  Deti-oit.    The  Hurons,  Ottawas,  Sacs,  and  many 
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oth^r  tribe*,  mliied  fi>r  ita  (i(*ff*noe.  An  int^rmlnAhla  mntimt 
iuimiumI.  ij4»ii^  afU*r  th»  centro  of  (!anadu  i'<>(m>ni>(1  in  profound 
|)4MiC(},  the  Foxud  un<l  ktndn;d  trilxm  made  tlio  wuMteni  country 
dangerouA  to  the  French,  and  iufiMted  oil  the  routes  to  the 
MJMtiMiippi  and  the  lUinoUi.  * 

17.  The  final  terrnH  of  |)cace  between  France  and  Enf^land  woi-e 
nititied  by  the  "Treaty  of  Utrecht."*  on  the  llth  of 
April.      Ijou'im  XIV.  cctleil  to  the   liritiHh  ('rown  all    1713 
claint  to  pr)8«eflsiuM  of  Acadie,  Hudson  liay  Territory,      A.O. 
Newfoundhind,  and  the  Inland  of  St  Chriktopher.     Ho 
retained  C'afie  Hreton  and  the  iHiands  in  the  (iulf  of  8t.  Ijiw- 
rence  ;  and  roHcrved  to  the  French  f'lHherinen  the  ri^ht  to  cure 
their  HhIi  on  the  coastn  of  Newfoundland,  from  lionuvixta  to 
Ca|)e  Kich. 

la  CafM  Breton  w.ia  now  uilled  "Royal  Island."  Knglinh 
Harbour,  a  sheltered  and  commodious  bay  on  the  south-western 
const,  was  constituted  the  chief  |x)rt.  On  a  tongue  of  land  on 
the  eastern  side,  the  French  commenced  to  fortify  theniHelvt^ 
and  to  build  a  town,  which  they  named  "  Louisburg."  They 
also  began  to  settle  on  tlu  Inland  of  St  John,  which  hitherto 
hivi  been  neglected. 

19.  To  iioyal  Island  were  removed  the  French  of  Placentla. 
Hie  British  Government  contemplated  transferring  the  Acadians 
in  Nova  Scotia  to  it  But  the  time  was  allowed  to  pass  by 
when  the  removal  might  have  been  made  with  ease.  In  fact 
none  of  the  parties  concerned  were  anxious  that  it  should  he 
carried  out  The  English,  jealous  of  the  settlement  in 
Royal  Island,  were  unwilling  to  increase  the  power  of  their 
rivals  ;  the  Acadians,  being  under  a  mild  government,  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  property  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  religion,  were  loath  to  leave  their  marshes,  their  fields 
and  orchards,  and  their  chapels  ;  the  French  authorities,  who 
fully  realized  the  magnitude  of  their  loss  when  Acadie  passed 
out  of  their  hands,  sought  to  maintain  a  hold  u[>on  it,  and  by 
means  of  the  priesthood  to  keep  the  simple  habitans  tme  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  French  King. 

20.  Canada  now  entei-ed  on  a  long  period  of  peace.    Fortu- 

'  UirH\t.—A  ciij  of  the  Netharlandi,  21  milea  louth-oMt  of  Auuterdain. 
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uately,  the  office  of  Intendant  was  at  this  time  in  good  liands. 
The  Mesaieura  lljiiulot — father  and  son — divided  the  duties 
between  tliern.  Tliey  sought  to  reform  disorder,  to  create 
internal  industry,  and  to  promote  commerce.  Tlie  habitnns 
were  exces»ively  litigious  :  when  they  quarrelled,  instead  of 
fighting,  thfiy  sought  redress  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Law  wjis 
cheap,  and  frivolous  suits  multiplied  fast.  While  they  disputed 
about  the  boumls  of  their  farms,  they  neglected  to  till  their 
fields ;  and  so  the  progress  of  the  country  was  retarded.  The 
Ilaudots  settled  summarily  a  number  of  cases,  to  the  general 
contentment  of  parties  concerned.  The  spirit  of  litigation  being 
abated,  the  attention  o.*"  the  habitans  was  directed  to  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  of  domestic  use  and  daily  wear.  Hitherto 
they  had  in  a  very  great  measure  depended  on  the  mother 
country  for  their  supply  of  such  goods.  The  high  price  of  these 
"home"  articles  prevented  the  poorer  people  from  buying; 
many  were,  like  the  savages,  compelled  to  wear  skins  in  winter, 
and  to  go  half  naked  in  summer.  A  disaster  that  had  occurred 
in  1701  caused  the  Government  to  see  the  necessity  of  encourag- 
ing the  inhabitants  to  grow  flax  and  hemp,  and  to  manufacture 
coarse  linen  and  woollen  fabrics.  The  "  Seine,"  a  large  French 
store-ship,  carrying  M.  Saint  Vallier  and  a  number  of  ecclesi- 
astics as  passengers,  had  been  captured  by  the  English  as  it 
was  making  for  Quebec.  f.m  .? .; >i 

21.  Attention  was  given  to  ship-building ;  war  ships  and 
merchant  vessels  were  constructed.  Commerce  with  the  old 
country  and  with  the  French  West  Indies  was  encouraged.  Ships 
laden  with  lumber,  masts,  oils,  flour  and  pork,  were  now  cleared 
from  the  port  of  Quebec.  The  shore  fisheries  of  the  St.  Ijaw- 
rence  were  prosecuted  by  a  company  established  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  at  Mount  Louis  River,  within  view  of  the  Moun- 
tains of  Notre  Dame.  The  fur-trade  continued  to  be  the 
principid  pursuit  of  the  enterprising  people  of  Canada.  The 
great  want  of  the  colony  was  population.  There  was  no  free 
emigration.  The  Government  of  France  did  not  now  encourage 
the  sending  out  of  large  bodies  of  settlers,  as  it  had  done  in  the 
days  of  Colbert  and  Talon.  A  scheme  proposed  by  M.  Vaudreuil 
to  settle  convicts  in  the  country  was  not  entertained  by  the 
King.    At  this  time  the  French  made  settlements  in  Lcuisiivua. 
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'22.  Canada,  in  iKvpulation  and  wealth,  ranked  below  the 
English  colonies.  At  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  ita  fighting  force 
amounted  to  4444  men;  that  of  her  rivala  to  ir)0,0()0.  The 
fur-trade,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  the  Canadians,  was 
wil.h  the  English  only  an  accessory.  The  wealth  gained  by  that 
pursuit  wjii3  ephemeral  ;  it  did  not  permanently  enrich  the 
country.  It  was  different  with  agriculture,  which  was  the 
great  occupation  of  the  English.  Year  after  year  there  was  an 
influx  of  energetic  men,  who  came  to  push  their  fortune  in  the 
English  colonies.  There,  land  was  far  more  easily  obtainable 
than  in  Canada,  and  was  held  under  an  absolutely  free  tenure. 
Further  and  further  the  hardy  pioneers  penetrated  into  the 
wilderness,  leaving  smiling  fielus  and  hamlets  in  their  track. 
The  commerce  of  these  colonies  with  England  and  foreign 
countries  was  already  great. 

23.  The  long  peace  gave  curious  observei-s  an  opportunity  to 
visit  Canada,  then  truly  a  land  unknown.     Father 
Charlevoiz,  "  Historian  o£  New  France,"  dashed  ofl'  his    1742 
impression  of  the  country  in  a  series  of  letters ;  and  no      A.D. 
doubt  he  did  something  to  dispel  the  prejudice  against 

it  in  France.  The  f^ist  voyagers  had  visited  Canada  (and  Acadio) 
in  the  hope  of  finding  gold  and  silver  :  when  no  precious  metals 
were  found,  people  had  ignorantly  contemned  it  as  a  pcor,  bar- 
ren country ;  holding  as  of  no  account  thone  true  mines  of  wealth 
— its  teeming  fisheries,  its  fertile  soil,  its  grand  forests.  Exagge- 
rated accounts  of  the  inclemency  of  its  climate,  and  stories  about 
the  indiaxis,  had  created  an  impression  that  it  was  a  region  of 
perpetual  snow  and  savagery.  The  Court  had  looked  upon  the 
colony  as  unprofitable,  because  the  cost  of  its  maintenance 
exceeded  the  amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  it.  Charle- 
voix ascribed  the  backward  state  of  the  colony  to  a  want  of 
persistent  energy  in  the  people.  Either  they  had  commenced 
projects  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  which  they 
had  not  carried  out ;  or  they  were  discouraged  by  the  jealous 
opposition  which  their  schemes  encountered.  They  preferred  a 
life  of  adventure  and  excitement,  and  the  quick  profits  of  the 
fur-trade,  to  the  sober  toil  of  agriculture. 

24.  Though  Canada  was  far  less  wealthy  than  the  English 
colonies,  it  made  a  greater  show  with  the  riches  ic  had.    Quebec 
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was  a  much  gayer  place  thau  Buston  ;  Miere  lived  iu  it  a  greater 
number  of  persons  who  seeuied  to  possess  fortunes,  and  who 
spent  them  iu  maintaining  handsome  estiibiishments.  In  the 
capital  there  was  a  Court  in  miniature ;  and  in  society  there 
were  all  the  gradations  of  rank  that  were  maintamed  in  France. 
The  love  of  amusement  was  as  great  among  the  habitans  of  the 
country  as  among  the  ofticials  of  the  city.  Quebec  then  had  7,000 
inhabitants,  Montreal  3.000,  while  the  p<)}>ulation  of  all  Canada 
was  about  26,00C  sopj j. 

25.  During  the  long  peace,  the  rivalry  between  the  French 
and  the  English  cr.Ionies  continued  as  active  as  ever.  The 
French  now  by  every  means  sought  the  friendship  of  the 
Iroquois.  In  1717,  the  Tuscaronis,  a  tribe  dwelling  about  the 
head  waters  of  tin  Susquehannah  Rivei',  entered  the  league, 
which  was  thenceforth  known  as  the  Six  Nations.  Missionaries 
were  sent  among  the  Senecas,  and  then  a  company  of  soldiers 
were  stationed  in  a  fort  on  the  Niagara,  within  their  country. 
The  English  remonstrated  in  vain  with  the  Governor-General  for 
occupying  a  post  in  a  territory  which  was  under  the  protection 
of  their  Sovereign.  Governor  Burnet  of  New  York  then  boldly 
caused  a  fort  and  trading  post  to  be  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chouagen,  now  cjilled  the  Oswego.  The  English  were  then  in  a 
better  position  than  ever  to  intercept  the  fur-tnuie  of  the  west. 

26.  The  New  Englanders  pushed  forward  their  settlements 
along  the  eastern  baiiks  of  the  Kennebec,  iu  the  country  of  the 
Abejaquis.  For  many  years  Father  Basle  held  a  mission  at 
Norridgewalk,  and  ruled  the  people  at  his  will.  The  warriora 
stole  around  the  English  settlements,  and  bore  off  many  a 
horrible    trophy    of    murders    done.      The    Government    of 

Massachusetts  declared  war  against  all  the  eastern 
tribes.  For  three  years  there  were  slaughters,  and 
burnings,  and  cruelties  perpetrated  along  the  frontiers. 
Norridgewalk  was  burned  ;  Father  Rasle  was  killed  with  many 
wounds  and  indignities.  M.  de  Vaudreuil  at  first  opposed 
overtures  of  peace  made  by  the  Indians  to  the  English, 
when  the  deputies  of  both  appeared  at  Quebec.  A 
11 ZO  treaty,  known  as  Dumner's,  was  afterwards  signed  at 
Boston,  by  which  the  Indians  east  of  the  Kennebec  and 
those  of  Nova  Scotia  acknowledged  King  George's  sovereignty. 
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27.  This  same  year  (*anada  was  overcast  with  grief.  The 
royal  ahip  "Le  Ohameau,"  bringing  to  Quebec  M.  Chazel, 
the  newly  appointed  lutendant,  and  military  officers  and 
ecclesiaatics,  was  wrecked  off  Louisburg.  Not  a  soul  escaped 
alive.  Dead  bodies  and  bales  of  merchandise  were  strewn  along 
the  coasts.  Shortly  afterwards,  to  intensify  the  sorrow  that 
overspread  the  colony,  M.  de  Vaudreuil  died.  His  memory 
was  long  cherished  by  the  Canadians.  When  in  after  years 
dark  days  fell  upon  them — when  they  were  robbed  and  oppressed 
by  corrupt  officials,  and  threatened  by  their  ancient  enemies — 
they  remembered  the  peace  and  prosperity  they  had  enjoyed 
under  his  administration,  and,  fondly  believing  that  there  was 
virtue  in  a  name,  prayed  the  King  to  allow  his  son  to  rule  over 
them.  .« 

n  28.  The  Marquis  de  Beauhamois,  a  natural  son  of  Louis 
XIV.,  succeeded  Vaudreuil.     For  twelve  years  Canada 
enjoyed  rest  from  actual  war.     It  was  the  time  of  its   1726 
greatest  happiness  ;  it  was  growing,  though  slowly,  and      a.d. 
it  felt  its  strength.     But  it  advanced  not  by  peaceful 
arts  and  industry.     France  held  and  extended  her  dominion  by 
military  power  and  by  the  influence  of  the  Church.     Beau< 
harnoia'  policy  was  by  all  means  to  confine  the  English  behind 
the  Alleghanies,  and  not  to  permit  them  to  advance  towards 
the  St.  Lawrence.     On  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Narrows  between  it  and  Lac  Sacrament,  he 
erected  the  fort  of  Crown  Point,  and  overawed  the  advancing 
settlers  of  New  York,      i  s-%;-v^i ;  :.>!^.^,>,.i-u,  i, 
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Questions.  —  1.  In  what  position 
were  the  French  in  Canada  now?  What 
were  their  relations  with  the  Iroquois? 
What  position  did  they  maintain? 

2  In  what  respects  were  the  English 
colonies  superior  to  the  French  ?  What 
scheme  did  Colonel  Nicolson  propose? 
What  did  King  William  think  of  it? 

3.  Who  succeeded  Villebon  as 
Governor  of  Acadie  ?  How  was  Port 
Royal  strengthened  ? 

4.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  jeal- 
ousy that  prevailed  in  Port  Royal  ? 

5.  How  was  the  war  carried  on  by 
the  colonists  ?  What  was  the  result  of 
March's  attack  on  Port  Royal  ? 
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6.  What  kind  of  warfare  did  the 
French  adopt  ?  Describe  the  exploit  of 
d'Hertel. 

7.  On  what  did  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts then  resolve?  Under  whose 
direction  were  the  preparations  made  ? 
What  valuable  information  had  Vetch 
acquired?    When? 

8.  On  w'liat  plan  did  De  Vaudreuil 
determinf  ?    How  was  it  frustrated  ? 

9.  Whai  caused  the  failure  of  Nicol- 
son's  expedition?  What  had  become 
of  the  English  fleet? 

10.  W^here  did  Nicolson  go  for  help? 
What  aid  did  Queen  Anne  herself  sup- 
ply?   Why  had  the  attack  on  Quebeo 
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to  be  postponed  ?  What  was  there  still 
time  to  oapturu  ? 

11.  In  what  wlate  was  Port  Royal 
then  ?  What  was  the  result  of  Nicol- 
■on'8  attack  on  it?  How  did  ho  act 
wlien  ho  was  over- reached? 

12.  What  change  in  the  possession 
now  took  place  ?  What  name  was  Riven 
to  the  colony?  And  to  the  capital? 
What  effort  did  the  French  n.akc  to 
recover  it  ? 

18.  Wliat  Hcliome  did  Nicolson  go  to 
England  to  promote  ?  What  forcoH 
were  sent  out  to  America?  How  were 
t)>e  French  forewarned?  What  steps 
did  the  Governor-dcneral  take? 

14.  What  disaster  dissipated  the 
danger  that  threatened  Canada  ? 

15.  Ilowdld  the  Inhabitantsof  Quehec 
show  their  patriotism?  What  spirit 
prevailed  in  the  colony? 

10.  Why  was  the  fort  at  Detroit  so 
important  to  the  French  ?  What  struggle 
took  place  for  its  possession  ? 

17.  When  was  peace  concluded  be- 
tween England  and  France?  What 
possessions  were  ceded  to  England? 
What  did  Franco  retain? 
.  18.  To  what  was  the  name  of  Cape 
Breton  changed?  What  was  its  new 
capital  called  ? 

f  19.  Who  were  removed  to  Royal 
Island?  Why  were  the  English  un- 
willing to  remove  the  Acadians  ?  How 
did  the  French  seek  to  maintain  a  hold 
on  Acadle  ? 

20.  On  what  did  Canada  now  enter? 
What  retarded  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  colony?    What  disaster  led  the 


Government  to  encourage  manufactures 
in  the  colony? 

21.  What  branches  of  industry  wnro 
pursued?  What  was  th<>  great  want  of 
the  colony? 

22.  What  shows  the  difference  in 
population  between  the  English  and 
the  French  colonies.'  Wherein  did 
thoy  differ  in  tlie  occupation  of  the 
people?  Wherein  did  they  differ  in 
the  means  of  growth  ? 

23.  For  what  did  the  long  peace 
afford  opportunity?  What  was  one 
effect  of  Charlevoix's  letters?  What 
prejudices  against  the  colony  existed  in 
the  French  mind  ?  To  what  did 
Charlevoix  ascribe  the  backward  state 
of  the  colony  ? 

24.  In  what  respect  did  the  French 
excel  the  English  colonies?  What  was 
then  the  population  of  Quebec?  of 
Montreal  ?  of  the  whole  of  Canada  ? 

25.  To  what  did  the  long  peace  not 
put  an  end?  What  means  did  tho 
French  adopt  to  secure  thb  friendship 
of  the  Iroquois  ?  How  did  the  English 
try  to  counteract  their  Influence? 

26.  In  what  direction  did  the  New 
Englanders  push  forward  their  settle- 
ments ?  What  led  to  war  between  them 
and  tho  eastern  Indians?  When  was 
peace  concluded?  < 

27.  What  calamity  occurred  in  the 
same  year?  Who  died  shortly  after- 
wards ? 

28.  Who  succeeded  Vaudreull?  In 
what  state  was  Canada  during  the  next 
twelve  years  ?  What  was  Beauharncis' 
policy? 
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ClIAPTEH  XIX. 

LOUISBUUa. 

1744  to  1748  A.D. 


The  W  ur  of  the  A  astrlan  Succesaion. 

The  Acadlans. 

Du  Vivler's  gtratigem. 

The  sioge  of  Lou'jiburg. 


The  great  French  Fleet. 

Due  d'Anvllle. 

A.  series  of  casual ttnq 

the  I'eauti  u(  Alx-la-Uhapelle. 


1.  England  and  France  now  again  engaged  in  war.*  They 
took  opposite  Hides  in  the  question  of  the  Austrian  -  -^  ^ 
Succession.  The  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  by  the  Prag-  *  *  ^* 
matic  Sanction,  had  solemnly  declared  that  it  was  his 

will  that  hif,  daughter  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  On  his  death  Maria  Theresa  ascended 
the  throne.  But  Charles  Albert,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  resisted 
her  right,  and  France  and  other  powers  drew  their  swords  for 
him.  England,  Austria,  Holland,  and  Saxony  entered  into  an 
alliance  against  this  coalition.  The  peace  which  the  colonies  had 
fio  long  enjoyed  was  now  broken;  Canada  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  events  of  the  next  four  years.  Tho  brunt  of  the  war 
waa  borne  by  Nova  Scotia. 

2.  Nova>  Scotia,  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  had  transferred  it 
to  England,  remained  virtually  a  French  province.  Outside  of 
Annapolis,  besides  the  fishing  station  of  Canso,  there  was  no 
English  settlement.  The  Acadians  of  Annapolis  River,  Minas, 
Piziquid,  lieaubassin,  and  Chignecto  had  steadily  refused  to  tiike 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  George  I.,  without  the  reservation  that 
they  should  not  be  compelled  to  bear  arms  against  the  King  of 
France.  They  sought  fo  establish  for  themselves  a  position  of 
neutrality  in  the  e^ent  of  the  mother  countri^  going  to  war. 
The  British  Government  would  not  recognize  their  claim,  but 
took  no  steps  to  compel  them  to  bocoixie  British  subjects  in 
reality.  The  Acadia?is,  generally  amiable  and  tractable,  lived 
content  under  the  mild  British  Oo\reniment,  but  their  sym- 
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pathies  were  with  France.  If  they  were  inclined  to  w  er,  they 
were  kept  true  to  their  allegiance  by  their  priebta,  WL  •  looked 
to  Louiaburg  and  Quebec  for  inBtructiona. 

3.  During  the  long  iut-^rval  of  peace  the  French  had  fortified 
the  harbour  and  town  of  Louisborg :  so  strong  did  the  place 
Beem,  that  it  was  called  the  Dunkirk  ^  of  America.  On  the 
surrounding  heights  were  erected  batteries  ;  and  batteries  on  a 
small  rocky  islet  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  protected  the 
entrance.  Lofty  rampart-s  of  stone,  with  bastions  and  parapets 
bearing  one  hundred  and  fourteen  cannons,  enclosed  the  square 
and  atreets  of  the  garrison  town.  A  wide,  deep  ditch  lay  around 
the  walls.  Louisburg  was  the  place  of  refuge  for  the  French 
naval  squadrons  and  fishing  fleets.  In  time  of  war,  privateers 
were  fitted  out  there  to  prey  on  the  commerce  of  the  New 
England  colonies.  To  their  merchants  and  fishermen  it  was  a 
constant  menace.  To  the  Acadians  it  was  a  visible  sign  of  the 
power  of  France ;  and  in  it  they  found  a  maiket  for  their  corn 
and  cattle,  though  the  traffic  was  forbidden  by  the  Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia.  I  - 

4.  Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  Du  Quesnel,  the 

Governor  of  Royal  Island,  dent  M.  du  Vivier  with  nine 

1744    hundred  men  to  seize  Canso  and  Annapolis.     Canso  waa 

A.D.      burned,  and  its  small  garrison  were  sent  as  prisoners 

to  Louisburg.  Returning  thence,  Du  Vivier  landed 
at  Chignecto,  and  made  a  painful  inland  march  to  Annapolis. 
On  their  way,  the  iVench  soldiers  levied  on  the  store-houses  of 
the  unfortunate  Acadians,  who  cried  out  against  the  harsh  exac- 
tions of  their  friends.  It  was  their  fat«  to  suffer.  For  weeks  a 
band  of  Micmacs  had  invested  Annapolis.  The  fort  was  in  a 
ruinous  condition ;  its  garrison  was  small,  and  poorly  armed. 
Mascai-ene,  the  Governor,  was  an  intelligent  and  resolute  officer. 
Du  Vivier  harassed  him  by  night  attacks,  and  skirmishes  by 
day,  till  his  soldiers  were  worn  out  by  want  of  sleep.  Unable 
to  take  the  place  by  assault,  the  French  captain  tried  stratagem. 
M»  B&at  in  a  flag  of  truce,  and  informed  Mascarene  that  a  naval 
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_.  '  JhinkvrL—  Or  Dunk^^rque.  a  strongly 
fortiflftd  sea-port  of  Prance,  45  miles 
east  of  Dover.  Tt  was  taken  bj  the 
English  ta  1658,  but  in  1662  It  was  sold 


to  Lotus  XIV.  by  Charles  II.  for 
i-'500,000.  Loais  then  restored  its  for- 
UAcations  at  a  vast  expense,  and  made 
it  a  great  stronghold. 
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force  waa  coming  from  Tjouisburg  which  he  could  not  retiist. 
He  ottered  him  honourable  terms  if  he  would  sign  the  Articles 
of  capitulation  at  once,  but  until  the  fleet  arrived  they  were  not 
to  be  carried  out.  He  knew  that  the  garrison  was  reduced  to 
extremities,  and  anticipated  that  if  Mascareno  signed  the 
articles  he  would  be  compelled  to  surrender  immediately.  The 
majority  of  the  officers,  despairing  of  succour,  and  anxious  not 
to  be  sent  prisoners  to  Quebec,  urged  the  Governor  to  accept 
the  terras.  Maacareue,  perceiving  that  Du  Vivier  wished  to 
create  dissension,  firmly  refused,  and  succeeded  in  convincing 
them  that  the  Frenchman  waa  practising  a  ruse.  No  fleet  from 
Louisburg  appeared.  A  furious  rain-storm  made  his  camp  so 
uncomfortcable  that  Du  Vivier  marched  off  without  tap  of 
drum,  under  cover  of  night. 

5.  Incensed  by  the  attacks  on  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  capture  of 
their  fishing  vessels,  and  the  destruction  of  their  commerce,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  took  tha  bold  resolve  to  capture 
Louisburg.  It  was  a  venture  that  an  experienced  general 
might  have  hesitated  to  undertake  ;  but  Governor  Shirley,  a 
lawyer,  troubled  his  head  very  little  about  technical  difficulties. 
He  resolved  to  have  the  place,  and  thought  that  boldness  would 
carry  it.  There  were  many  citizens  who  remembered  the 
events  of  the  previous  war, — how  bold  enterprises  had  been  de^ 
feated  when  success  waa  confidently  expected, — how  the  proudest 
armaments  had  been  shattered, — and  they  might  well  have  their 
fears. 

6.  A  force  of  four  thousand  men,  mechanics  and  labourers 
for  the  most  part,  and  without  disciplJDe,  was  raised. 

The  command  wiis  given  t^  William  Fem;>^ell,  a  ;■  er  1745 
chant  and  colonel  "f  militia,  who  had  been  very  ;  .tive  a.v. 
'n  pressing  forwanl  the  eutorprise.  Preparatioiia  were  // 
made  with  all  secrecy  and  despatch,  in  the  hope  that  the 
French  would  be  taken  by  surprise.  The  Britiali  GoviirMneut 
oixiered  Commodore  Warren  on  the  Newfoundland  station  to 
cooperate  with  his  fleet ;  and,  much  againat  his  wiH  at  first,  he 
sailed  for  Canso,  where  the  New  England  forco  landed  to  wait 
until  the  coasts  were  clear  of  ice.  Here  he  conferred  with 
Colonel  Pepperell,  and  perfect  harmony,  so  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  combined  movement,  waa  esttiblished  between  them. 
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7.  The  expedition  tailed  ou  a  Sunday.  When  the  ships  reached 
Oabartis  Bay,  where  the  landing  wfts  to  lie  male,  the  wind 
lulled.  All  hope  of  taking  the  French  T)y  flurprise  vanished  ; 
alarm-guna  along  the  coa«t  were  fired,  the  bella  of  Ix)uiHbnrg 
rang  out,  and  all  the  people  of  the  outlying  settlements  fled  to 
the  fortress  for  shelter.  A  heavy  sea  rolled  into  the  bay,  and 
the  surf  broke  with  a  sound  of  thunder  on  the  iron-lwund 
coast ;  the  path  from  the  landing-place  was  steep,  rugged,  and 
difficult,  and  a  French  force  stood  ready  to  dispute  the  ascent. 
But  with  a  cheer  the  English  sailors  swept  the  crowded  boats 


h 
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through  the  surf  ;  with  a  rush  the  New  Englanders  carried  tW 
feeigiit,  and  gained  the  ground  in  rear  of  Louisb\irg.  With 
intinite  difficulty  the  siege  guns  and  ammunition  were  landed 
from  the  ships  ;  with  heavy  labcwr  tJiey  were  drawn  in  long 
tM^s  over  the  morales,  the  shb  sinking  knee-deep  in  water. 
The  work  was  severe,  the  weatber  raw  and  gloomy,  the 
bivouacs  wet  and  cold,  but  a  spirit  of  audacity  and  rollicking 
good  humour  pervaded  the  force. 

8.  A  party  marched  through  the  woods,  and  in  sight  of  the 
forferess  saluted  it  with  defiant  cheers.  A  number  of  store* 
houses,  filled  with  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  brandy,  on  the 
north-east  of  the  harbour,  were  fired.  The  thick  smoke  stifled 
the  garrison  of  the  JRoyal  Battery,  and  hastily  spiking  their 
guns,  they  fled  into  Louisburg.  The  New  Englanders  seized 
on  this  commandliig  post,  drilled  out  the  touch-holes,  and 
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opened  a  doirtriK'tive  fire  upon  the  U)wu.  Nearer  and  cenrer 
they  pushed  forward  their  trenches  towards  the  southeru  niui- 
(MirtH.  Great  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls.  On  the  7th  of 
May,  Warreu  and  l*epiH}rell  summoned  M.  Duchambon  to  sur- 
render. The  brave  French  Governor  anjwered  defiantly.  Jii* 
Holdiers  were  sulky ;  they  had  been  shamefully  used  V)y  the 
Intendant  Bigot,  who  had  kept  back  their  pay.  A  frigate  from 
France,  carrying  a  regiment  and  a  quantity  of  stores,  wjis  cap- 
tured when  making  for  Louislnirg.  The  >icw  Enghinders 
dragged  cannon  up  to  the  Light-house  Height  on  the  west  of  the 
harbour,  and  silenced  the  battery  on  the  islet  that  defended  its 
mouth.  Encompassed  on  all  sides  by  a  fire  that  swept  destruc- 
tion through  the  town,  Duchambon  was  forced  to  i  pitulate 
on  the  ir)th  of  June.  So  Louisbnrg  was  taken.  W  hile  the 
French  flag  still  floated  above  it,  two  French  East  Indiameu 
making  for  the  harbour  were  captured,  with  cargoes  valued 
at  ^600,000.  The  garrison  and  iidiabitants,  numbering  4,130 
|K»r«on8,  were  conveyed  to  France,  (vommoilore  Warren  and 
Ivolonel  Pepperell  were  promoted  ;  the  one  wns  made  an  ad- 
miral, the  other  a  baronet. 

0.  The  capture  ot  Louisburg  was  a  glorious  Buccess  for  Maasa- 
eiwistitta.     A  greater  eiiterjjriae  now  b^iaied  the  minds 
of  Shirley  and  V«npeveU       hi   ll»e   phraau   of   Cato,*    1746 
the  Governoi  tiiciaitiied,  "  Oelenda  est  Canada."  The     A.u. 
Biitish  Government  could  uul,  spare  a  naval  squadion, 
and  the  New  Euglauders  were  soon  comi)elleu  to  look  to  their 
own  defence. 

10.  The  French  King  would  not  submit  to  the  Iohh  of  Louis- 
burg. A  great  armament  was  gathered  in  the  port  of  Ko- 
chelle  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  recapturing  it,  taking  posses- 
sion of  Nova  Scotia,  burning  Boston,  and  ravaging  all  the  New 
England  coasts.  Fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  twenty -four  frigates, 
several  fire-ships,  and  a  crowd  of  transpoils  bearing  over  three 
thousand  trained  soldiers  composed  it.  Due  d'Auville  com- 
manded.    When  the  citizens  of  Boston  heard  of  the  sailing  of 


I'ke  phrase  of  CoXo. — Cato  the 
Censor,  an  illustrious  Roman  (140  b.o.), 
feared  so  muoh  the  rivalry  of  Carthage, 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  conclude 
every  speech  he  made  in  the  Senate 


with  the  words,  ' '  Delenda  est  Car- 
thugo," — Carthage  mast  be  dedtroyed. 
At  his  instigation  the  Third  Panic  War 
was  undertaken,  and  (.'artbage  was 
razed  to  the  ground. 
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tilis  graiul  Heot  they  crowded  to  the  churcht!H,  and  prayed  tliat 
the  great  danjjfer  might  bo  averted  from  their  country.  Due 
d'Anvilie's  first  destiuatioD  waa  Chebucto  harljour.  Govemor- 
Geueral  lieauhanioiM  deBpatdied  a  force  of  Canadian  militia  to 
Chignecto  with  the  view  of  attacking  Annapolis,  when  the 
French  soldiers  arrivc'd  to  co(J[>erate  with  it.  On  thoir  way 
th«  y  defeated  a  j)arty  of  EngliHh  who  were  fortified  at  Minaa. 

11.  Before  D'Anville  waH  wt^U  clear  of  the  French  coast  two 
of  his  ships  were  captured  off  Brest  by  the  English.  A  furious 
wind  dispersed  others.  Some  convoyed  merchantmen  to  the 
West  Indi«».  When  he  entered  the  harbour  of  Chebucto  in  his 
flag-ship  the  Northumberlandf  with  the  ICenommSe,  he  found 
only  o/io  vessel  of  Ivh  great  fleet  at  the  rendezvous.  His  dis- 
appointment was  intense.  He  died  suddenly  from  a  stroke  of 
mwpleiy  ;  but  it  was  whispered  that  he  had  poisoned  himself. 
Scutvy  and  dyseuteiy  broke  out  among  the  soldirrs  and 
tailors  ;  nuinbera  lauded  to  wander  and  'e  in  the  woods. 
Uear-admiral  D'BitouriieUe  arrived  with  aree  ships  on  the 
Iftcrnoon  of  the  day  on  which  iJ'Anville  died.  He  counselled 
ihe  abantlonmeut  of  the  enterprise,  but  the  majority  of  the 
oflicers  opposed  him.  Elxcited  tu  delirium,  when  he  retired  to 
hia  cabin  lie  fell  upon  his  IWord,  and  wa.s  found  dead,  welter- 
ing in  his  blood.  M.  de  la  Jonquifere  (who  had  cunie  out  to 
succeed  Ben  harnois  as  Governor-General)  took  the  ruftnand. 
With  thirty  >  essels,  great  and  small,  he  sailed  to  capture  An- 
napolis ;  but  encountering  a  heavy  storm  off  Cape  Snjle,  he  re- 
turned to  France.  The  Bostonians  held  thu  aksgiving  for  their 
signal  deliverance.  Baffled  but  not  discouraged,  the  French 
prepared  another  great  fleet,  under  the  command  of  M.  le 
George.  Off  Cape  FiiJsterre^  he  met  a  British  fleet  under 
Admiral  Anson.'  After  a  hot  engagement  Le  George  struck 
his  flag.     Several  of  his  vessels  escaped,  but  a  rich  booty  fell 
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'  Cape  FinUterre. — A  promontory  of 
Spain,  forming  the  north  west  angle  of 
the  peninsula. 

*  Admiral  Anson. — George  Anson, 
bora  1697,  died  1762.  In  1739  he  com- 
manded an  expedition  at^ainst  the 
BpanlBh  settlements  in  South  America 
In  1741  he  doubled  Capo  Horn,  and 


three  years  later  returned  to  Etgland 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  only 
one  ship,  but  that  laden  with  immense 
booty.  He  had  circumnavigated  the 
globe.  For  his  victory  off  Cape  Finis- 
terre  he  was  made  Lord  Anson.  He 
was  afterwards  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  Fleet. 
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iutu   the    IuxuUm   of   the  foe.     AL   de  la  Juuqui^ie  nnub  iiuule 
prisoner  auJ  taken  to  Engln   d. 

12.  After  theh  iv|M»at(!(i  *,  s.  U' is  the  French  Kinp[  thought 
po  more  of  rtJCivpturing  Nova  Scotia  or  of  ]n  juiiig  BoHtou. 
Though  defeated  iii  Ahierica,  he  iiad  gaiue<l  advantages  uver 
the  EngliNh  in  the  East  IndicH.  The  capture  of  Ma(h'UH  w.ix  au 
olivet  to  that  u(  Louiuburg.  » 

13.  On  the  18th  of  Octolxjr  pence  waa  concluded  by  the 
treaty  signed  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle.'     I'ingland  gave 

back  Ca(>e  Breton  to  France  :  France  res  i.  Mfidraa  1748 
to  England.  The  restorati'^n  of  Louiaburg  t»  the  French  a.d. 
was  a  sore  mortification  to  the  people  of  MaBsachnm'  s 
and  to  ail  in  England  who  were  interested  in  the  New  England 
trade.  In  its  capture  Old  and  New  England  had  expeii  d 
blood  and  treasure  freely.  The  sacrifice  had  been  uiadr  m  vain. 
The  British  Governuieut  reimbursed  the  State  of  Matisachusetts 
lor  the  money  it  had  expended ;  but  money  was  no  complete 
compensation  for  its  losses.  Peace  and  Hecurity  to  commerce 
wert  as  remote  as  ever.       -,  •  ^  .,-     - 


QuKH-"ioNB. — 1.  Vhen  did  war  a^aln 
break  ovtt  between  England  and  France? 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  war? 
Which  of  the  colonies  bore  the  brunt 
of  if 

2.  What  ]V)8l^lon  did  the  Acadlans 
seek  to  cBtaldisb  for  themselves T  Wllh 
wliich  power  were  their  8yiij{t»thle>T 

3.  Describe  thu  fortlQcatiuns  of  Louis- 
burg.     What  uses  did  it  ho     j? 

4.  On  what  expedition  was  Du  Vivler 
sont?  By  what  stratagem  dill  he  attempt 
to  take  Annapolis  ?    How  did  It  fail  ? 

5.  Wiiat  bold  resolve  did  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  take  ?  By  whom  was 
it  chiefly  promoted  ? 

6.  Who  comniandud  the  expedition? 
How  many  men  had  be  ?  What  naval 
force  was  ordered  to  cooperate  with 
him? 

7.  Where  did  the  New  Englanders 
land?  What  difficulties  did  tiiey  en- 
counter ? 


8.  How  did  they  gain  possession  of 
tiie  Koyal  Battery?  How  did  thuy 
silence  the  islet  battery?  In  what  'Spirit 
were  the  French  loldlers?  What  was 
Duchambon  at  tast  forr.ud  to  do?  Wtiak 
prizes  w  re  taken  soon  afterwards? 

9.  What  new  enterprise  engftK  <l  the 
thoughts  of  Shirh^y  and  I'epperell? 
Why  had  it  to  be  d.  layed T  , , 

10.  What  steps  dul  the  French  take 
to  recover  lAtulshurg?  What  success 
had  the  Canadian  militia? 

11.  What  befell  D'Anvllle's  fleet? 
What  was  his  fate?  Why  did  D'Estour- 
nello  kill  himself?  How  was  De  la 
Jonquliru's  fleet  scattered?  What  befell 
Le  George's  armament? 

12.  What  gain  in  the  East  did  the 
French  regard  as  an  offset  to  the  loss  of 
Louisburg  ? 

13.  When  was  peace  concluded?  How 
did  its  terms  disappoint  the  people  of 
Massachusetts? 


'  Jix-la-Chapelle. — In  German  called 
Aa4:hen,  a  city  of  Khenish  Prussia,  4U 
miles  south-west  of  Cologne.  It  takes 
its  name  from  its  mineral  springs  (A  ^  x  = 


aquas),  and  from  the  church  or  cathe- 
(1  al  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  born  and 
who  died  in  the  city.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  two  treaties  (l(Hi9  and  17%3). 
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THE  AIM  OF  FllANCE. 


ut 


CHAFfER  XX. 

CONTEST  APPROACHIKQ. 

1749  to  1754  A.D. 


Territorial  pretensions  of  Fiance. 
Count  do  la  Ooli^sonnidre. 
Boundary  Commission  of  Paris. 
M.  de  la  -Tonquifire. 
Official  corruption. 


Halifax. 

AbW  de  Loutre. 

Fort  Beaus^jcur. 

Preparation  for  the  coming  struggle. 

Collision  i;:  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio. 


1.  The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  merely  a  tnice,  a  breath- 
ing time,  during  which  the  combatants  prepared  themselves  for 
the  final  struggle.  The  question  to  be  decided  was,  Whether  the 
greater  portion  of  the  North  American  Continent  should  belong 
to  France,  or  whether  the  rule  of  England  should  extend  over 
it  ?  whether  it  should  be  possessed  by  a  race  of  people  subject 
to  an  absolute  Government  that  concerned  itself  but  little  with 
their  material  progress,  or  belong  to  a  nation  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  independence,  enjoying  liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
political  action,  and  devoted  to  all  the  peaceful  arts  by  which 
nations  grow  and  flourish  V 

2.  The  aim  of  France  was  to  confine  the  English  (if  it 
could  not  drive  the  stubborn  people  to  the  sea)  to  the  tract  of 
country  lying  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  .stretching 
from  the  Kennebec  in  the  north  to  St.  Mary's  Eiver  in  the 
south.  All  the  rest  of  the  continent,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  France  claimed  as  its  own  by  right  of  discovery 
and  conquest.  Its  magnificent  tenitorial  pretensions  extended 
even  to  the  Pacific.  Though  its  claims  were  vast,  its  power  in 
America  was  not  strongly  seated.  The  population  of  Canada, 
its  chief  possession,  was  only  about  60,000  ,  that  of  the  English 
colonies  was  1,200,000,  while  their  wealth  and  developed  re- 
sources were  forty-fold  greater  than  those  of  their  rival.  The 
strength  of  France  in  Canada  lay  principally  in  the  military 
skill  of  its  cflicers,  in  the  aptitude  of  the  people  for  forest  war- 
fare, in  the  vastuess  of  tlie  territory,  and  in  the  extreme  diili  • 
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culty  that  an  enemy  found  in  conducting  mihtary  operations  iu 
it.  The  want  of  unity  of  action  among  the  Oovernmenta  of  the 
English  colonies,  as  it  weakened  their  power  for  offensive  v/ar, 
was  an  advantage  to  the  French. 

3.  In  consequence  of  M.  de  la  Jonqui^re  havicg  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  Count  de  la  GaUssonnidre  was  ap- 
pointed Governor-General.  In  person  he  was  diminutive  and 
somewhat  deformed  ;  in  mind  he  was  most  intelligent  and  a  "t 
He  resolutely  upheld  the  territorial  pretensions  of  Franne.  He 
wished  to  form  a  li'»dng  barrier  against  the  advance  of  the 
English  pioneers  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  He  advised  the 
King  to  send  out  ten  thousand  peasants  from  the  inland 
counties,  and  to  locate  them  along  the  frontiers  of  what  was 
called  "  the  debatable  territory."  It  was  thought  unadvis- 
able  by  the  Court  to  depopulate  IVance  in  order  to  people  the 
wilds  of  America.  Unable  to  carry  out  hia  policy ,  GalissonniJjre 
took  steps  to  assert,  at  least,  the  sovereignty  of  France  over  the 
vast  country  claimed  by  it.  Acting  on  instructions  from  him, 
M.  de  Cdl^rin  de  Bienville,  with  a  company  of  three  hundred 
soldiers,  trav'ersed  the  region  from  Detroit  to  +he  AUeghanies, 
and  deposited  at  intervals  beneath  certain  marked  trees  deaden 
plates,  on  which  were  engraved  the  royal  arms.  He  sent  a 
regular  record  of  his  proceedings  to  the  Governor-General,  who 
transmitted  it  to  the  King.  This  ostentatious  assumption  of 
right  to  the  territory  alarmed  the  Indian  tribes,  and  arous<.^ 
the  jealousj'^  of  the  colonists  of  Pennsylvania  ;  the  feeling  was 
inflamed  into  rage  when  M.  C^l^rin  formally  notified  their 
Governor  that  all  Engliish  merchants  found  trading  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  would  be  seized  and  their  goods  confiscated. 

4.  Count  de  la  Galissonni^re  also  took  steps  to  assert  the  right 
of  France  to  the  country  north  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  west 
to  the  Kennebec.  His  officers  held  p^jsts  on  the  River  St.  John 
and  in  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto.  The  English  stoutly  opposed 
this  assumption  of  authority  over  territory  which  they  claimed 
as  forming  part  of  Nova  Scotia.    M.  de  la  Jonquifere, 

when  released  from  captivity  by  the  peace,  shortly    1749 
afterwards  assumed  the  functions  of  Governor-General.      a.d. 
Galiesonni^re,  on  his  return  to  France,  was  appointed 
a  member  of  a  Board  to  which  was  submitted  the  question  of 
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the  disputed  boundaries.  It  wjis  composed  of.  French  and 
English  commissioLers,  and  it  met  at  Paris.  Each  side  sub- 
mitted lon[j  historical  arguments  in  support  of  the  chiims  of  their 
respective  countries.  The  chief  debate  was  over  Nova  Scotia. 
The  French  commissioners  maintained  that  it  was  confined  to 
the  peninsula,  and  that  the  countiy  north  of  the  bay  and  west 
to  tho  Kennebec  formed  part  of  the  old  Acadie,  which  had  not 
at  any  time  been  ceded  to  England.  After  arguing  for  three 
years  nearly  (1750-3)  over  the  questions  that  arose,  the  English 
commissioners  withdrew  from  the  Board  leaving  them  un- 
settled. 

5.  M.  de  la  Jonqniere  was  a  brave  ?ud  experienced  naval 
officer,  but  he  was  ill  fitted  for  the  high  position  he  held.  On 
his  first  coming  to  Canada  he  was  disposed  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  the  English.  He  was  instructed  to  carry  cut  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor^  to  guard  the  valley  ot  the  Ohio,  and 
to  keep  possession  of  the  country  north  of  the  bay.  Jonqui6re 
then  strengthened  the  guards  on  the  St.  John,  and  sent  officers 
to  hold  posts  on  the  Peticodiac,  Memraracook,  and  Chepody 
rivers.  He  was  not  actuated  by  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Galis- 
sonnifere,  who  had  been  solely  anxious  to  uphold  the  grandeur 
of  French  erjipire  in  America.  Jouqui6re  was  old,  and  avarice 
had  eaten  out  the  noble  passions.  Tn  his  time  the  tide  of 
official  corruption  set  in,  which  sapped  the  internal  strength 
of  Canada  and  hastened  its  downfall.  The  saLiries  of  the  high 
officers  were  inadequate  to  maintain  their  rank.  The  Governor- 
General  received  about  £300  a  year,  and  he  was  expected  to 
support  out  of  that  sum  a  guard  composed  of  a  sergeant  and 
twenty -five  soldiers.  His  position  gave  him  opportunities 
to  enrich  himself  illegally.  JonquiJjre  pushed  this  advantage 
to  the  utmost.  In  his  lust  for  gold  he  showed  himself 
cynically  disregardful  of  the  welfare  of  the  people.  He  ap- 
propriated to  himself  the  profits  of  the  licences  for  the  liquor 
trade.  The  evil  of  drunkenness  spread  widely.  He  surrep- 
titiously entered  into  the  fur-trade.  In  conjunction  with  other 
officials,  he  sent,  under  the  pretext  of  wishing  to  make  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  a 
party  to  barter  with  the  Indians  for  furs.  By  this  one  specu- 
lation alone  he  netted  an  enormous  sum.    While  he  amassed  an 
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iiitmenso  for  nine  by  Huch  meauft,  )ie  denied  himself  the  ordiuary 
necessaries  of  life. 

6.  M.  Bigot  liad  been  appointed  Intendant  in  1748.  He  was 
more  corrupt,  if  possible,  than  his  chief  ;  but,  unlike  -Jonqui6re, 
he  lived  prodigally,  and  mocked  the  miopry  of  the  ^.-eople  by  his 
ostentatious  licentiousness.  He  had  hiei  palace  in  Quebec,  and 
his  chateau  at  the  foot  of  the  Charlesbourg  Mountain,  where 
he  aped  the  sensual  extravagance  of  his  royal  master,  Louis  XV. 
liigot  was  not  only  unprincipled  himself  ;  his  example  en- 
couraged his  subordinates  to  follow  in  his  course. 

7.  The  iuhabitiints  sent  petitions  to  the  Court,  bitterly  com- 
plaining of  the  conduct  of  the  Governor-General.  Jouqui5re, 
conscious  that  he  had  acted  in  an  indefensible  manner,  asked  to 
be  recalled.  He  died  before  an  investigation  of  the  chargea 
against  him  could  be  held.  In  his  last  hours,  when  the  shadow 
of  death  cast  its  gloom  over  his  bed-chamber,  his  penurious  soul 
was  disquieted  by  the  sight  of  wax  tapers  burning.  He 
ordered  tallow  candles  to  be  substituted  ;  "  they  were  less  ex- 
pensive, and  they  gave  sufficient  light."  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Marquis  du  Quesne. 

8.  To  turn  to  Nova  Scotia.  Before  Louisburg  was  handed 
over  to  the  French,  "  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  "  in 
England  perceived  the  necessity  of  founding  a  settlement  at 
some  point  more  convenient  and  accef^ible  than  Annapolis 
lioyal.  Ohebncto,  a  harbour  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  was 
pronounced  by  naval  officers  to  be  the  finest  that  they  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  now  chosen  to  be  the  site  of  the  English  power  in 
Nova  Scotia.  A  notification  appeared  in  the  Royal  Gazettey 
London,  holding  out,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  liberal  induce- 
ments to  half -pay  officers,  and  soldiers  and  sailors  disbanded 
after  the  war,  and  also  to  artificers  and  labourers,  to  become 
settlers  at  Chebucto.  Grants  of  land  ranging  from  fifty  to  six 
hundred  acres,  free  passages,  arms,  ammunition,  working  utensils, 
and  sustenance  for  a  year,  were  offered.  The  protection  of  a 
regular  government  and  representative  institutions  were  prom- 
ised.   The  Hon.  Edward  Oomwallis  was  appointed  Governor. 

9.  On  the  21st  of  June  the  "Sphynx,"  bearing  Gover- 
nor Oomwallis  and  his  suite,  entered  Chebucto  har- 
l>our,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  fl'^et  of  thirteen 
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transports,  having  on  board  2,500  persons,  of  various  conditions 
an<l  occupatiouH.  Tlie  country  was  an  unbroken  forest.  On 
the  wciteru  arm  of  the  harbour  the  woods  desceu Jed  in  a  gentle 
slope  for  half  a  mile  to  a  gravelly  beach.  On  this  commanding 
and  sheltered  position  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Halifax 
\\m  laid ;  a  name  given  to  it  in  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
President  of  the  Boavd  of  Plantations. 

10.  Halifax  presented  a  busy  and  a  stirring  scene.  In 
the  magnificent  harbour  rode  raen-of-W8'  and  the  fleet  of  trans- 
jMjrts.  Between  ship  and  shore  crowded  boats  passed  and  re- 
passed. On  board  the  Beaufort  the  Governor  and  his  Council 
met.  They  took  measures  to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land over  the  entire  Province  :  t'ley  despatched  Captain  Hous 
to  drive  ihe  French  from  the  River  St.  John  :  they  summoned 
deputies  from  the  Acadian  districts  to  appear  before  them. 
When  these  deputies  protested  that  they  could  not  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George,  without  the  reservation  that 
they  should  not  be  compelled  to  bear  arms  against  the  King  of 
France,  the  plain-spoken  Governor  reproached  them  with  in- 
gratitude ^o  the  British  Government,  which  h.ad  extended  acta 
of  kindness  to  them,  and  plainly  told  them  that  they  must  take 
the  unconditional  oath  if  they  wished  to  continue  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  property  and  their  privileges. 

11.  The  settlers  worked  steadily  and  laboriously.  A  few  were 
carried  off  by  excitement,  and  loafed  about  drinking  success  to 
the  rising  town  of  Halifax ;  for  which  the  Governor  abused  them 
roundly.  The  Indians,  hostile  at  heart,  came  to  gaze  on  the 
scene.  By  the  end  of  autumn  three  hundred  log-houses  were 
built :  they  were  surrounded  by  a  palisade  of  brushwood,  and 
defended  by  two  forts. 

12.  The  jealousy  of  the  authorities  in  Quebec  was  aroused. 
Nova  Scotia  appeared  very  precious  to  them  when  they  saw 
that  the  English  were  taking  decisive  steps  to  prevent  their 
ever  regaining  it.  They  kept  it  in  a  state  of  disquietude.  They 
used  Abbe  de  Lontre  as  their  instrument  for  this  purpose. 
The  Abbd  was  ambitious,  v?in,  and  restless.  By  the  English 
he  was  detested  as  the  instigator  of  the  attacks  that  the  Mic- 
macs  of  Shubenacadie  commenced  to  make  on  Halifax,  on  Daii- 
mouth,  jmd  on  the  new  German  settlement  of  Lunenburg.     By 
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the  Acadiana  he  wna  regarded  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  uu 
the  Icoat  sign  of  gwerviug  from  their  allegiance  to  Fiance,  ho 
from  t)ie  pulpit  hiunched  anathemas  on  their  head,  and  more 
privately  hinted  to  them  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  restrain 
the  Indians  from  ravaging  their  fanus.  By  his  eccleaiasticiU 
superior  ho  was  looked  upon  coldly,  for  abusing  his  power 
as  a  priest  for  political  purposes  ;  but  he;  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  Governor-General.  While  the  Board  of  Boundary  Com- 
miHsioners  was  siHing  in  Paris,  Do  Loutre  a.s.  eiled  that  they 
would  decide  in  favour  of  the  French  claim,  not  only  to  the 
country  north  of  the  baj ,  but  to  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto,  and 
to  the  country  from  Minns  to  Malagash  Bay.  A  number  of 
Acadiaus  on  the  peninsula  were  induced  by  him  to  leave  their 
f;'.nu8  and  to  settle  north  of  the  Missiguash  stream  at  Tantra- 
ma'\  and  on  the  Island  of  St.  John,  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
not  abandoning  their  possessions  for  ever.  The  English  called 
them  the  "  deserted  inhabitants." 

13.  The  French  fortified  themselves  on  the  isthmus,  and 
built  Fort  Beansejour  on  a  gentle  elevation  in  the  marsh.  It 
was  the  Abbe's  hcwl-quarters,  from  which  he  held  coiTespond- 
ence  with  Queber  by  the  River  St.  John  and  with  Louisburg 
by  way  of  Bay  Verte.  The  Acadiaus  of  the  peninsula  sent 
their  corn  and  cattle  to  Louisburg,  and  brought  back  from 
thence  supplies  of  French  goods.  The  English  had  never  been 
able  to  prevent  this  traffic.  Governor  Cornwallis  now  sent 
Colonel  Lawrence  to  establish  a  settlement  at  Chignecto  on  the 
route  by  which  the  Acadiaus  conveyed  the  produce  that  they 
intended  to  ship  to  market.  Fort  Lawrence  was  built  within 
sight  of  Beausdjour.  At  first  mutual  courtesies  were  inter- 
changed between  the  two  Commandants,  Mr.  How  and  M.  de 
la  Corne.  How,  anxious  to  redeem  some  English  prisoners  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  held  interviews  with  De  Loutre. 
While  this  affair  was  still  pending,  a  French  officer  (or,  an 
Indian  dressed  like  a  French  officer)  appeared  in  sight  of  Fort 
Lawrence,  and  waved  a  wMte  handkerchief,  the  usual  signal 
for  u  conference.  How,  advancing  to  meet  him,  was  shot 
dead  by  a  party  of  Indians  lying  in  ambush.  The  English  at- 
tributed the  murder  to  M.  de  la  Corne ;  the  French  officers  in- 
dignantly disavowed  the  dastardly  deed,  and  accused  De  Loutre. 
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A  CRISIS  APPROAOIITNO  IN  CANADA. 


14.  In  Canada  afraiiR  wero  now  approaching  a  crisis.  The 
policy  inaugurated  by  Galiasoi  ihre  could  only  Iw  carried  out 
by  force  of  arnm  ;  the  JIngliHh  would  not  consent  to  l>e  ex- 
cluded, by  a  mandate  from  Quebec,  from  the  grand  country 
between  the  western  nlopea  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Miwia- 
sippi.  In  anticipation  of  an  early  rupture,  M.  du  Queano 
organized  as  efhcieatly  aa  he  could  the  fighting  force  of  the 
colony.  All  the  '.nale  inhabitanta  wero  then  compelled  to  d* 
military  duty,  and  were  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  time  for 
a(;tive  service.  The  habltans  wero  required  to  make  great 
sacrifices,  and  to  endure  severe  hardships,  and  were  treated 
with  little  consideruoion  by  their  officers  and  feudal  superiors. 
At  the  requisition  of  the  Governor-General,  the  militia  officers 
made  a  draft  on  the  parishes.  Each  of  the  men  chosen  was 
furnished  with  a  gun,  a  blanket,  a  cap,  a  pair  of  moccasins,  a 
cotton  shirt,  a  pair  of  leggins,  and  a  capot,^  before  being 
marched  off  to  the  scene  of  his  duty. 

15.  The  Indians  in  "the  debatable  territory"  viewed  with 
alarm,  not  unmixed  with  wonder,  the  efforts  made  by  the  French 
and  the  Euglisli  to  supplant  each  other  in  a  country  which 
they  fondly  believed  belonged  to  themselves.  A  Shawnee  chief 
sarcastically  likened  his  people  to  a  piece  of  cloth  between  the 
blades  of  a  sharp  pair  of  shears.  French  and  English  made 
unceasing  effoits  to  win  the  alliance  of  the  Indians,  especially 
of  the  Six  Nations.  After  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  the  Iroquois 
(the  three  upper  cantons  more  particularly)  inclined  more  and 
more  to  the  French  side.  In  order  to  form  a  barrier  against 
the  approach  of  the  English  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mission 
of  La  Presentation,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oawegatchie  River, 
was  formed.  There  in  his  fortified  bourgade — where  were 
gathered  people  from  all  the  cantons — Father  Paquet,  half 
soldier,  half  priest,  ruled  with  a  high  sway.  The  efforts  of  the 
Fi-ench  to  win  over  the  Iroquois  in  a  body  were  counteracted 
by  William  Johnson.  In  his  wild  youth  he  fell  into  trouble, 
and  from  Ireland  crowed  over  to  America.  He  settled  on  the 
Mohawk  River.  He  studied  the  language  and  the  character  of 
the  IndiarA     By  his  houu   .able  dealings,  by  the  respect  he 


'  Capot,  a  military  frock-coat. 
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pai<l  to  their  ctintoms  and  their  prejudicen,  he  acquired  a  won- 
derful ajiwMjdeiicy  over  the  Ix>wer  Iroquoin.  He  married 
Molly  Brant,  the  Rinter  of  a  Mohnwk  chief,  and  ruled  like 
a  potentate.  The  BritiHh  Quvernmeut  had  made  him  Supor- 
intende.ut  of  Indian  affairs. 

16.  The  French  sought  to  defend  their  extensive  frontiers  by 
a  system  of  connected  forts,  and  grew  bolder  and  bolder  in 
their  encroachments.  Some  men  of  capital  in  London  and 
Virginia  formed  "The  Ohio  Oompany,"  and  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  within  the  "debatible  territory.*  They  com- 
menced to  build  a  post  at  the  junction  of  the  Munongahela  and 
Alleghany  Rivers.^  Ere  the  work  was  well  finished,  M.  Con- 
trecceur.  Commandant  of  Veuango  Fort,  with  an  over|)owering 
forco  drove  out  the  garrison,  and,  completing  it,  named  it  Fort 
du  Quesne,  in  honour  of  the  Governor-General.  Governor 
Dinwiddie  of  Virginia  despatched  a  body  of  militia 

to  demand  restitution  of  the  phice,  and  to  warn  Con-  1764 
trecour  against  persisting  in  seizing  English  traders  and  A.D. 
disturbing  the  operations  of  the  Ohio  Company.  Qeorge 
Washington'  (who  afterwards  became  famous  for  great 
actions),  on  the  sudden  death  of  his  superior  officer,  assumed 
the  command.  Contrecceur,  hearing  of  his  approach  to  Fort 
du  Quesne,  sent  M  Jumonville,  with  thirty-three  soldiers,  to 
warn  him  against  trespassing  on  French  soil.  Washington, 
then  in  his  hot  youth  and  burning  for  action,  on  being  apprised 
of  the  approach  of  the  party,  at  once  assumed  that  its  intent 
wjis  hostile.  Guided  by  a  friendly  Indian,  he,  with  forty  men, 
marched  through  the  dark  of  a  rainy  night  in  May,  an<l  at 
break  of  day  surprised  the  Frenchmen  as  they  lay  encamped  in  a 
secluded  valley.  One  account  says  that  he  fell  upon  them  with- 
out warning ;  another,  that  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire  while  the 
French  officer  was  reading  a  formal  protest  against  his  trespass. 
However  it  came  about,  Jumonville  and  others  were  shot  dead, 
and  the  rest  taken  prisoners. 

17.  Washington  then  encamped  on  the  Little  Meadows.    His 


'  The  Monongahela  and  Alleghany 
River$. — At  the  junction  of  these  two 
tributaries  of  tlie  Ohio  now  stands 
Pittsburg  (in  the  west  of  Pennsylvania). 


•  Oeorge  Washington.  —  Afterwards 
first  President  of  the  United  States; 
he  was  then  in  his  twenty-second  year 
Bornl7S2,  died  1790. 
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men  lb  row  up  a  hue  of  intreDchmenU  which  he  nametl  /ort 
Necessity.  There,  with  four  huudretl  miUiia,  he  hehl  hiB  grouiul 
for  over  a  month.  M.  Villaw,  with  ouo  thouiiaud  troops,  ad- 
irauced  from  Fort  du  Quesne  to  drive  him  off.  The  Frencli, 
though  much  nuperior  in  uiuubers,  did  not  attempt  to  storm  the 
rude  work,  but  surrounded  the  Virginians,  and  kept  up  a 
grilling  fire  from  behind  trees  and  bushes.  Owing  to  t!ie  heavy 
ruins  the  trenches  of  Fort  Necessity  wore  tilled  with  water. 
Washington  surrendered  the  now  untenable  position  on  honour- 
able terma  Tie  knew  not,  when  Viilars  read  to  him  the  articles 
of  capitulation  in  French,  that  his  attack  on  Jumonvilie  was 
termed  "  assaMinatioo."    He  did  not  understand  the  language 


QuB5iTT0ifii. — 1.  What  WM  the  raal 
queitlon  »t  iwna  m  regarded  the  North 
American  "oloniea? 

2.  What  wai  the  aim  of  France? 
Whjr  WM  Itn  power  in  North  America 
not  10  strorglj  leated  aa  that  of  Eng- 
lundf  Wherein  did  the  atrength  of 
France  lie  f 

8.  What  plan  did  Dela  Onlisiionnifere 
■uggeit  for  checking  the  wcstTard  prog- 
reu  of  the  English  f  By  what  device 
did  he  aaaert  the  claim  of  France  to 
the  western  territory? 

H.  In  what  other  quarter  did  ha  as- 
sert French  claims  ?  To  whom  rras  the 
qnestioB  of  disputed  boundaries  re- 
furred  ?  What  was  the  chief  subject  of 
debate?  How  long  did  the  Commission 
sit?    What  was  the  vesult? 

6.  Wherein  did  De  la  Jon-4uifiro  differ 
In  character  from  his  predecessor? 
What  mal-practices  did  he  enoouri^  ? 
What  did  he  neglect? 

6.  How  did  Bigot  improve  on  his 
master's  example  ? 

7.  Wliat  led  to  Jonquil  re's  recall? 
What  proof  of  his  penuriousness  did 
he  give  in  his  last  hours  ? 

8.  What  site  was  fixed  on  for  the 
new  capital  of  Nova  Scotia?  What 
inducements  were  held  out  to  settlers? 

0.  When  did  the  Governor  arrive? 
How  many  persons  accompanied  him  ? 
What  name  was  given  to  the  atw  city? 

10.  Whera  did  th«  Governor  ftud  bU 


Council  meet  ?   How  did  they  deal  with 
the  Acadians? 

11.  Howdid  the  settlers  woikr  What 
progreu  had  been  made  before  the  end 
of  autumn  ? 

12.  In  what  stata  did  tha  French 
keep  the  new  settlement?  Whom  did 
they  use  as  their  Instrument  for  this 
purpose?  How  was  the  Abb^  rPK*r'l»"l 
by  the  English,  by  the  Bishop,  and  by  tho 
Governor-General  ?  What  did  he  per- 
suade a  number  of  the  Acadians  to  do? 

13.  Where  had  the  Abb«  his  head 
quarters ?  What  means  did  Comwallis 
take  to  stop  the  traffic  of  the  Acadians 
with  Louisburg?  What  iraa  the  fate 
of  Commandant  How?  Who  was 
blamed  for  the  dastardly  deed? 

14.  How  did  Du  Quesne  act  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  early  rupture?  How 
were  the  habitans  treated? 

16.  What  effect  had  the  rivalry  of 
the  French  and  the  English  on  tho 
Indians  ?  What  barrier  did  the  French 
Interpose  between  the  English  and  the 
8t  Lawrence?  By  whom  were  the 
French  schemes  among  the  Iroquois 
counteracted?  To  what  office  had  the 
Government  appointed  Johnson? 

16.  What  was  the  origin  of  Fort  du 
Quesne?  Who  were  sent  to  demant' 
restitution  of  the  fort? 

17.  Where  did  Washington  then  ev 
camp?     How  long  did  he  hold  out^ 
What  compelled  him  to  surrender? 
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CIIAFIKR  XXI. 

WAR    DECLARED. 

1756  to  1757  A.D. 


The  MarquU  d«  Vandrouil  OATAtfUAa 

CKpture  of  Fort  BckiinCJour. 

BrMldoek  »t  MonongalielA. 

Uftttlfl  of  LAke  (Jeorge 

Kx  pulsion  of  the  Acadiana. 


War  declared. 

Loudoun  (?nmmandor-tn-Clile(. 

Marqnln  da  Montcalm. 

Fort  oiwego  taken. 

MaMacre  at  Fort  William  IleDrjr. 


1.  Tns  collision  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  waa  the  fiijornal  for  a 
general  conflict.      The  uiother  countries  were  drifting 

into  hostilities  ;  no  actual  proclamation  of  war  was  1764 
mfidc,  however,  for  some  time.  In  view  of  the  inovi-  A.D. 
table  contef;t,  the  Deputies  of  the  English  Ciolonies  held 
a  Convention  at  Albany,  on  the  14th  of  June,  to  consult  on  a 
measure  of  general  defence.  This  meeting  was  at  first  called 
to  ratify  a  treaty  of  i>eaco  with  the  Six  Nations.  In  tho  amo 
of  the  famous  league  of  the  Iroquois,  the  English  had  seen 
that  union  for  a  common  purpose  gave  strength.  It  is  said  it 
suggested  the  first  idea  of  a  confederation  of  the  Englisli 
coloniec\  The  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin^  proposed  a 
scheme  of  unicn,  which  would  have  vested  the  power  of  do- 
fence  in  a  general  government,  and  which  would  have  enabled 
the  English  colonies  to  use  their  superior  |  )wer  to  advantage. 
But  through  imperial  and  local  jealousies  it  was  frustrated. 

2.  France  and  England  now  sent  out  military  reXnforcementa 
to  their  colonies.  The  Marquis  du  Quesne,  wishing  to  enter  the 
naval  service,  demanded  his  recall  At  the  prayer  of  the  people 
of  Canada,  who  remembered  his  father's  happy  administra- 
tion, the  King  appointed  the  Marquis  de  Vandreuil-Cavagnac. 
The  fleet  bearing  the  new  Governor-General  and  Baron  Die- 


'  Benjamin  Franklin. — Bom  1706, 
died  1790.  In  the  struggle  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  ooloniea  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  declaration  of  In- 
dependence. He  signed,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Svatea,  the  treaty  reo(^- 


nizing  their  independence,  in  1783. 
From  178fi  to  1788  he  sat  with  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton  in  the  Federal 
ConTention  which  framed  the  Con8tita< 
tion  ot  the  United  States.  He  alio  won 
fame  bjr  his  icienilflc  researches. 
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■kau,  with  fovorul  vei«*iHii  tMitUli<MtH,  wiui  in(>t  off  the  coaat  of 
Newfouudlaiiil  hy  an  Kiiffliith  H<{ua4lroii  iitiiier  Ailiiiirul  Ii<M- 
cawun.  But  for  a  thick  fog  that  iNiilltMl  purnuit,  M.  tl« 
Vaudrouil  inigtit  never  have  roache<i  Qiio)>ec. 

3.  Al)oiit  the  same  time  General  Braddock  arrived  in 
America  with  the  44th  and  48th  li(>Kinion^A,  to  (-<M)|M>rate  with 

the  New  England  ^«roofl.     A  meeting  of  the  Colonial 

1766    (^oveniom  whm  held  at  Alexandria,  and  the  resolution  to 

A.D.      capture  the  Forts  l)u  Quesue,  Frederic  or  Crown  I'oint, 

Niagara,  and  lieaust^jour,  was  adopted.  The  [)o«m>sHion 
of  those  places  would  give  the  English  a  liold  on  all  the  debat- 
able territory. 

4.  On  the  2nd  of  June  a  force  of  two  thousand  men,  under 
Oolonel  Moncton,  arrived  at  the  head  ot  tl.9  Bay  of  Fundy. 
They  crosse<l  the  MiHsiguash,  and  erected  batteries  within  six 
hundred  yards  of  lteaus<^jour.  M.  Verger,  the  Governor,  had 
a  garrison  of  one  humlrod  and  fifty  soldiers  ;  and  twelve  hun" 
dred  Acadians  from  Chefiody,  Memramcook,  Peticodiac,  hay 
Verte,  and  Point  de  Bute,  came  at  his  call.  Many  of  vlioni 
were  "  deserted  inhabitants,"  who  felt  that  they  had  Iwen  de- 
ceived and  mocked  by  De  Loutre.  The  fort  was  small,  confincMl, 
and  crowded.  When  thcj  shells  exploded,  the  Acadians  were 
stiHed  by  the  smoke  ;  when  they  saw  several  of  their  people 
lying  dead,  they  desertsd.  Verger  did  not  attempt  to  make  a 
vigorous  sally.  One  morning,  as  some  French  officers  were 
breakfasting  with  an  English  prisoner,  a  bomb-shell  burst 
through  the  casemate,  killing  some  of  the  party  and  wounding 
others.  Before  the  day  closed,  Verger  capitulated.  De  Loutre, 
ruined  and  disgraced,  fled  to  the  St.  John  ;  and  Colonel  Monc- 
ton and  Captain  John  Winslow  supped  with  the  French  officers 
in  Beaus^jour,  which  they  named  Fort  Cumberland.  f 

6.  In  the  meantime,  Major-General  Braddock  was  %« end- 
ing his  way  through  the  wilderness  to  Fort  du  Quesne.  In 
temper  Braddock  was  haughty,  arrogant,  and  unbending.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  country,  or  of  the  mode  of  warfare  proper 
to  be  pursued  in  it ;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  despised  the  counsel 
of  those  who  could  have  instructed  him.  There  was  discontent 
among  the  colonial  forces  who  followed  him.  The  regulation  of 
tlie  service,  which  gave  the  officers  of  the  regular  army  superior 
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r&nk  over  the  officcni  of  tlie  tniliiia  uf  the  Mime  f^'^^^^'t  cxcitetl 
their  jeaiouiiy,  and  ■pretul  among  them  a  apt r it  of  dimtfeoiioD  ' 
they  felt  th;?y  wore  depreciate*!,  that  their  legitimate  ambition 
wa«  thwarted,  and  they  ikx)U  exclaimed  that  they  were  aacri- 
tired  by  the  glaring  incapacity  of  the  generals  a«nt  out  to  com* 
maud  them. 

0.  Bruddock  reached  the  Monongahela  ou  the  Uih  of  July. 
He  had  puahcd  forward  with  twelve  hundred  men,  leaving 
Colonel  Dunbar  to  follow  with  the  rcat  of  thu  trooim  and  the 
heavy  luggage.  lie  nmrched  aa  if  he  were  in  the  o()en  coun- 
try, with  fife  and  dnim  and  flying  coloum.  He  recked  not 
tli'vt  the  Indian  acouts  might  carry  the  news  of  hia  foolhr.rdy 
advance  to  the  Governor  of  I)u  Qucane,  nor  dreamed  that  two 
hundred  French  aoldiers  and  a  band  of  Indians  were  lurking 
among  the  tall  grass  in  the  gloom  of  the  woods  through  which 
he  must  pass.  His  advaiiced-guanl  marched  through  a 
stream  to  the  inspiring  strains  of  the  "  British  Grenadier,"  and 
plunged  into  a  defile.  Sudden'^y  from  the  dark  ravine  in  front 
there  burst  forth  a  volley  of  musketry,  and  the  Indiana 
started  up  with  a  tierce  yell,  then  sank  a^^ain  in  the  coverts. 
The  van  fell  back  in  terror  npon  the  main  body,  which  was 
entering  the  defile,  and  threw  it  into  confusion.  In  vain 
Braddock  stormed  and  raged,  and  endeavoured  to  re-form  the 
broken  ranks  of  his  soldiers  ;  in  vain  the  ot!icers  exposed  them- 
selves with  noble  gallantry,  aud  urged  their  men  to  charge  and 
clear  the  covert  of  the  lurking  foe.  Braddock  had  five  horses 
killed  under  him,  and  at  length  fell  mortally  woanded.  Fast 
dropped  officers  and  men  before  the  murderous  fire  ;  utterly 
demortilized,  the  soldiers  broke  into  uncontrollable  flight,  and 
rested  not  till  they  had  reached  Dunbar's  camp,  forty  miles  off. 
Colonel  Washington  (who  had  behaved  with  great  courage  and 
coolness)  threw  himself  with  his  Virginians  across  the  Monon- 
gahela, and  checked  the  enemy  fi'om  harassing  ^ho  retreat. 
The  English  lost  cixty-three  officers  killed  and  wounded,  and 
six  hundred  men.  Braddock,  the  headstrong,  as  he  lay  dying, 
was  heard  to  mutter,  "  We  shall  know  better  how  to  deal 
wi^h  them  another  time."  He  did  not  live  to  profit  by  his 
experience. 

7.  This  disastrous  defeat  spread  dismay  throughout  the  English 
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coloiiies.  The  expeditioD  agaiuki'^  Fort  Niagara  wan  abandoned. 
By  the  iufluenco  of  William  Jolinson  alone,  the  Six  Nations 
•were  prevented  from  deserting  in  a  body  to  the  French.     With 

live  thousand  hardy  back- 
woo<lsmen  he  advanced  to 
attack  Crown  Point.  Leav- 
ing a  garrison  at  Fort 
Edward,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Lake  George.^  While 
there  emamped,  his  scouta 
brought  intelligence  that 
Baron  Dieslr^u,  with  two 
thousand  men,  was  advanc- 
ing to  attack  Fort  Edward. 
He  sent  one  thousand  men 
to  check  the  French-Dutcl' 
General ;  but  they  fvjll  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  were 
cut  up  w\th  great  slaughter. 
Dieskau,  avoiding  Fort 
Edward,  now  hastened  to 
surprise  Johnsoa.  Buttliat 
General,  though  he  had 
never  fought  a  battle,  had 
chosen  his  ground  well. 
Morasses  covered  his  right 
and  left  flanks,  his  centre 
was  protected  by  a  barri- 
cade of  felled  trees,  and  he  had  two  or  throe  guns  in  battery. 
The  French  forcp  was  so  disposed  that  the  Canadians  and 
Indians  were  placed  on  the  flanks  and  the  regulars  in  the 
centi-e.  The  flank  skirmishers  would  not  advance  across  the 
morass  in  face  of  the  artillery  fire.  For  a  time  the  veteran 
soldiers  stood  in  line  and  fired  unavailing  volleys.  Th  ""  were 
mowed  down  pa  they  advanced  to  charge  the  barrio>-c.^,  ami 
the  few  survivors  fled.      Dieskau  wa*    found  alone,  leaning, 
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'  Lake    George, 
r«c    Sacrament. 


—  PreviouRly  called  I  Gnorge  in  1755,  In  honour  of  the  £ng- 
It  was  called  Lake  I  Uah  King. 
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-woundeil,  agaiust  the  Btump  of  a  tree.  In  the  Battle  of  Lake 
George  the  French  lost  six  hundred  men.  On  the  scene  of 
the  victory  Johnson  erecte<l  Fort  Williasi-Heniy.  In  reward 
for  his  services  the  King  created  him  a  baronet.  The  drooping 
spirits  of  the  English  colonists  revived  ;  but  they  did  not 
follow  up  their  success. 

8.  When  the  alarm  over  the  bloody  defeat  of  MonongaheU 
was  at  its  height,  Govenior  Lavyrcnce  of  Nova  Scotia  was  con- 
teiKplating  a  stem  measure.  That  discoster  decided  him.  Tlie 
Acadians,  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  their  loved  Acadie 
would  be  restored  to  France,  still  persisted  in  refusing  to  take 
the  unreservGvi  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George.  As  a  body, 
they  maintained  their  position  of  neutrality  ;  but  they  were 
doomed  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  those  who  gave  open  aid  to  the 
French.  Their  joy  over  Braddock's  defeat  was  lively  ;  they 
could  not  help  crying  out,  "  Vive  la  France ;"  it  was  natural. 
They  were  an  amiable  people,  but  by  no  means  good  Biitish 
subjects. 

9.  Governor  Lawrence  summoned  their  deputies  to  appear 
at  Halifax,  and  commanded  them  to  take  the  absolute  oath. 
On  refusing,  they  were  warned  of  the  very  serious  conse- 
quences, and  put  in  prison  to  give  them  time  for  cool  reflection. 
Still  they  reiused,  and  were  not  allowed  another  opportunity. 
The  final  resolution  to  remove  the  Acadians  was  taken 

on  the  28th  July.  At  the  meeting  of  Council  were  1765 
present  Admirals  Boscawen  and  Savage  Mostyn.  The  a.d. 
measure  was  carried  out  with  all  secrecy  and  despatch. 
A  number  of  transports  were  coUected  in  the  harbour  of 
Boston ;  Lawrence  wrote  circular-letters  to  the  Governors  of 
the  Colonies,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  stating  the  necessity  of 
the  step,  and  requiring  them  to  detain  the  people  that  would 
be  sent  to  them. 

10.  The  deputies  returned  home,  not  dreaming  of  "  le  grand 
derangement " — "  the  great  trouble  " — about  to  befall  their 
people.  Not  until  ships  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
ertei*ed  the  Basin  of  Annapolis,  and  were  moored  off  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  Canard  and  Gaspereau,  was  suspicion  excited.  Then 
many  fled  into  the  woods  ;  then  commenced  harrow;ing  devasta< 
tionto.    In  the  beginning  of  Seotember,  the  prosperous  village  of 
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Ghrandpr^t  on  the  Baain  of  Minas,  rested  in  autumnal  /epoae. 
The  harvest  was  gathered  in,  and  the  barns  were  full  to  burst- 
ing. On  the  5th,  all  the  male  inhabitants  assembled  in  the 
chapel  to  hear  a  mandate  from  the  Governor  at  Halifax.  In 
firm  and  feeling  words,  Colonel  John  Winslow,  standing  at  the 
altar,  announced  the  stem  decree,  that  their  property  was  con- 
fiscated to  the  King,  and  that  the  ships  in  the  bay  wore  ready  to 
bear  themselves,  theii  wives,  and  their  families  away  to  distant 
shoies.  Rr;8istance  was  useless ;  the  men  were  caged  as  in  a 
prison,  and  armed  soldiers  stood  on  guard  outside.  With  only 
their  money,  and  such  articles  of  furniture  as  the  vessels  could 
carry,  they  were  forced  on  board.  With  wonderful  patience  the 
unfortunate  people  enc^uredthe  spoiling  of  their  households  and 
their  cruel  banishment.  In  Chignecto,  and  at  Peticodiac,  and 
Memramcook,  the  habitans  resisted  the  English  party,  and 
woful  scenes  followed  :  houses,  barns,  chapels,  were  given  to 
the  flames  ;  men,  women,  and  children  fled  into  the  woods, — 
there  some  burrowed,  others  found  their  way  to  Miramichi,  to 
Shippegan,  to  the  Nepisiguit,  to  Quebec,  where  they  were 
shamefully  treated  by  Bigot  and  his  creature  C^det.  f 

11.  Three  thousand  of  the  Acadians  were  distributed 
among  the  English  co?.onies.  For  reasoas  alike  of  policy  and 
of  humanity.  Governor  Lawrence's  act  was  injudicious  and 
harsh.  It  did  not  accomplish  the  object  of  giving  secuiity  to 
the  Province, — if  that  alone  was  his  object, — for  many  found 
their  way  back,  and,  along  with  the  Indians,  sorely  harassed 
the  English  settlers  durinff  the  war  ;  and  it  was  so  contrary  to 
natural  feeling,  that  it  aroused  a  sympathy  that  altogether 
overlooked  the  provocation  ihat  the  Acadians  had  really 
given. 

12.  War  was  formally  declared  by  the  British  Government 

on  the  27th  of  March.  France  made  a  counter  declara- 
1756  tion  in  May.  Tbe  great  contest,  known  as  "  the  Seven 
A.D.  Years'  War,"  now  commenced  in  Europe.  France. 
Austria,  and  Russia  banded  themselves  against  Prussia. 
Supplied  with  the  sinews  of  war  by  England,  Frederick  entered 
into  the  contest  from  which  he  was  to  emerge  with  the  title  of 
"  the  Great"  England  encountered  France  on  the  high  seas, 
and  in  India ;  but  America  was  their  chief  battle-ground. 
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13.  Little  energy  was  displayed  ou  the  side  of  the  British 
ia  carrying  on  the  war.  At  the  head  of  afifairs  was  the  Duke 
of  Newcastlo,^  notorious  for  his  mingled  vacillation  and  pre- 
sumption. His  spirit  seemed  to  infect  all  operations.  Under 
his  administration  men  of  talent  and  enei'gy  had  no  scope  for 
action.  Political  favouritea,  however  incapable,  were  preferred 
to  positions  of  the  highest  r^oponsibility  at  the  most  critical 
periods.  The  result  was  disaster  and  disgrace.  The  Earl  of 
Loudoun,  a  competent  civil  administrator,  but  of  no  r^iilitary 
capacity,  was  sent  out  as  Commander-in-chief.  In  advance  of 
him  arrived  Major-General  Abeicrombie,  with  the  42nd  High- 
landers— the  famous  Black  Watch — and  the  35th  Eegimcnt. 

14.  The  French  King,  althouf^h  his  resources  were  strained 
by  the  war  in  Europe,  sent  out  considerable  reinforcements, 
niul  several  experienced  officers, — Louis  St.  Veran,  Maxquis  de 
Montcalm,'''  General  de  Levi,  and  their  aides-de-camp,  M.  do 
Bouganville  ^  and  M.  de  Bourlamaque.  Montcalm,  ekilhnl  in 
all  the  arts  of  WLr,  had  acquired  reputation  ia  Italy,  Bohemia, 
and  Germany.  His  mind  was  cultivated,  his  manner  was  re- 
fined and  courteous.  But  he  was  haughty  and  impetuous  ;  he 
could  brook  no  interference  with  his  plans,  and  he  was  sometimes 
hurried  into  actions  at  variance  with  his  judgment  and  humanity. 

15.  The  necessity  of  employing  the  Indians  infused  a  savage 
cruelty  into  the  warfare,  which  cast  a  stain  on  the  fair  fame  of 
the  French  General.  Terrible  deeds  were  committed  by  the 
Indians  in  the  open  campaign  ;  but  the  WOrst  aspects  of  the 
war  were  seen  in  the  skirmishing  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York;  and  the  New  England  colonies, — in  the  mid- 
night surprises  of  lonely  settlements, — in  wholesale  household 
slaughters  of  old  men,  women,  and  tender  babes, — in  scalpings. 


'  The  Duke  of  Newcastle.  — Thomas 
Pelham,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  became 
Premier  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Henry  Pelham,  in  1764.  He  resigned 
in  November  1753.  The  King  was  then 
compelled,  much  against  his  will,  to 
send  for  Pitt  (afterwards  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham). He  and  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
ihire  held  office  till  AprU  1767.  New- 
castle was  theu  recalled,  but  he  was 
unable  to  form    a   Ministry   without 


Pitt's  assistance,  fhe  Newcastle-Pitt 
Administration  (of  which  Pitt  was  thn 
real  head)  lasted  from  June  1757  till 
May  1762. 

^  Montcalm.  —  Bom  1712 ;  died  at 
Quebec,  1759. 

'  Bouganville. — Afterwards  celebrated 
as  a  circumnavigator.  He  was  the  first 
Frenchnum  that  ever  made  a  voyage 
round  the  world.  This  he  accomplished 
in  the  years  1766-1700. 
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burnings  at  the  stake,  and  atrocious  torturer.  Tlie  sight  uf 
the  mangled  victims  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  the  white  men 
a  maddening  desire  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  red  demons. 

16.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  English  Governors  met 
in  New  York,  and  concocted  a  grand  plan  of  campaign.  The 
foi-ts  at  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  Du  Quesne,  wore  to  be  captured  ; 
and  seven  thousiind  men,  ascending  by  the  Kennel)ec  and 
Chaudiere  Rivers,  were  to  threaten  Quebec.  Months  passed 
away  and  nothing  decisive  wjis  done.  Individual  officers,  with 
small  |>arties,  performed  gallant  actions  ;  but  the  Commander- 
in-chief  seemed  to  have  no  determined  purpose. 

17.  The  French  were  very  active  and  enterprising.  Oswogo, 
the  English  naval  de))6t  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  their  special 
object  of  attc-xjk.  There  were  two  forts  on  opposite  banks  of 
the  river.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the  ycwir  they  were  threatened. 
In  August,  Montcalm  advanced  in  earnest  with  five  thousand 
men  and  a  numerous  train  of  artilleiy.  He  opened  fire  at 
midnight  on  Fort  Ontario,  and  scon  compelled  Colonel  Mercer 
and  his  garrison  to  evacuate  it,  and  cross  over  to  Little  Oswego 
Fort.  From  the  captured  post  MontcaLn  directed  a  hot,  con- 
tinuous shower  of  balls  and  shells  upon  it.  Mercer  was  killed, 
and  the  dispirited  gari'ison  capitulated.  Fourteen  hundred 
prisoners  and  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  of  all  kinds,  and 
many  sIoojms  and  bateaux, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  After 
causing  the  forts  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  Montcalm  moved 
with  his  force  to  Lake  Champlain,  and  advancing  eight  miles 
beyond  Crown  Point,  established  himself  in  the  fort  on  the 
rocky  height  of  Ticonderoga.  By  this  action  the  English  were 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the  western  lakes,  and  the 
gate  of  Canada  was  closed  against  them.  The  attack  on  Crovm 
Point  was  abandoned  ;  and  the  English  Commander  concen- 
trated the  chief  part  of  his  forces  at  Forts  Edward  and  William- 
Henry. 

18.  The  following  year  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  confined  th^ 

operations  of  the  campaign  to  i^n  attack  upon  Louis- 

1757   burg,  leaving  Montcalm  at  liberty  to  assault  the  forts 

A.D.      on   Lak^i  George  and  the  Hudson,   and  to  threaten 

Albany  and   New  York.    A  fleet  of  fourteen  great 

ships  of  war,  under  Admiral  Holbome,  bearing  seven  veteran 
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r9gimcnt8,  Rp|)eared  in  Halifax  harbour.  Much  time  waa  JohI 
iu  playing  at  war,  in  reviews  auJ  sham  fights.  Troops  were 
at  leugth  embarked  for  the  eulerprise  ;  but  the  Earl,  hearing 
tlut  the  fortress  was  defended  by  six  thousand  soldiers,  and  that 
Heventeen  line-of-battle  ships  rode  in  the  harbour,  ordered  them 
to  laud  again.  The  English  fleet  cruised  all  summer  between 
Halifax  and  Louisbur:^.  Encountering  a  storm  that  wrecked 
one  of  his  finest  vessaiis,  and  drove  others,  difunasted,  to  seek  the 
nearest  ports,  Holborne  with  the  remainder  sailed  for  England. 
19.  While  Loudoun  was  fooling  away  his  time  in  Halifax  over 
sham-fights,  New  York  and  the  English  colonies  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  alarm.  Montcalm,  with  nine  thousand  men  and 
Hit'ge-batteries,  advanced  from  Ticonderoga  and  invested  Fort 
William-Henry.  With  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and 
iuethcient  guns,  Colonel  Munro  held  the  post.  "  I  will  defend 
my  trust  to  the  last  extremity,"  said  the  brave  veteran,  when 
summoned  to  surrender.  At  Fort  Edward,  Colonel  Webb,  with 
four  thousand  soldiers,  remained  inactive.  Though  earnestly 
eutreated,  he  refused  to  attempt  to  succour  his  beleaguered 
brother-in-arms.  Hundreds  of  Indians  swarmed  about  the 
French  camp,  prowled  around  the  fort,  and  cut  oflF  the  English 
foraging  parties.  The  heights  surrounding  the  pure  waters  of 
"  Holy  Lake  "  reverberated  the  thunder  of  Montcalm's  cannon. 
For  six  days  he  poured  in  a  shower  of  shot  and  shell.  Having 
fired  away  all  his  ammunition,  and  finding  his  position  unten- 
able, Munro  capitulated  on  honourable  terms.  He  stipulated 
for  an  escort  of  French  soldiers  to  conduct  his  force  as  far  as: 
Fort  Edward, — many  of  his  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  wilder- 
ness war,  had  a  terror  of  the  red  men.  The  temper  of  the 
Indians,  balked  of  blood  and  plunder,  was  dangerous.  As 
Munro  w^'th  two  thousand  men,  and  the  camp- following  of 
women  and  children,  were  filing  through  the  woods,  a  thou- 
sand infuriated  savages  burst  upon  them.  The  fiends  spared 
neither  the  tender  babe  nor  the  distracted  mother  :  they  pulled 
the  soldiers  out  of  the  ranks  by  ^he  skirts  of  their  long  great- 
coats, and  despatched  them  with  their  tomahawks.  There  was 
a  horrid  clamour  of  shrieks  and  yells,  and  blood  flowed  like 
water  in  the  paih  of  the  destroyers.  The  suddenness  of  the 
attack  paralyzed  the  troojjs,  and  deprived  brave  men  of  their 
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accustomed  Belf-command.  Too  late  to  save  his  honour  from 
Btaiu,  Montcalm  appeared  to  calm  the  fury  of  his  allies. 
Satiated  with  blood,  they  fell  to  plunder.  Twelve  hundred 
British  soldiers,  it  is  said,  were  slaughtered  or  carried  off  as 
prisoners.  The  massacre  of  Fort  William-Henry  aroused  in 
the  English  colonies  a  feeling  of  rage  and  revengeful  fury.  In 
England  it  created  intense  horror  and  indignation.  It  rested 
in  the  memory  and  stung  the  heart,  of  the  British  soldiers,  and 
it  left  with  the  French  an  uneasy  st  iHd  of  responsibility. 

20.  Montcalm  was  deterred  from  marching  upon  Fort  Ed- 
ward by  a  sudden  display  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  Webb,  who 
rallied  to  his  aid  the  hardy  militiamen  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,     He  returned  with  greiit  spoils  to  Ticonderoga. 


QiTESTioNS. — 1.  What  was  thi  pur- 
pose of  the  Albany  Convention  T  What 
scheme  did  Franklin  then  propose  f 

2.  Whjr  did  Du  Quesne  demand  his 
recall?  Who  was  his  successor?  By 
whoAo  desire  was  he  chosen  1  What 
narrow  escape  did  he  make? 

8.  What  English  O'^neral  arrived  in 
America  about  the  saipa  time?  What 
plan  of  action  was  adc  oted  ? 

4.  Describe  how  Fort  BeausSJour  be- 
came Fort  Cumberland. 

6.  Where,  meantime,  wasBraddock? 
What  was  ihe  cause  of  the  discontent 
among  his  loUowers? 

6.  How  did  Braddock  advance?  How 
was  his  advance  cbecked  ?  What  was 
the  £nglisb  loss  ? 

7.  What  effects  had  this  defeat  ?  Who 
headed  the  expedition  against  Crown 
Point?  What  befell  the  body  he  sent 
to  check  Dieskai;  ?  Describe  the  Battle 
of  Lake  George.  How  was  Johnson 
rewarded  ? 

8.  What  hope  animated  the  Acadians? 
How  did  they  receive  the  n«iws  of  the 
Monongahela  disaster  ? 

9.  What  were  the  Acadian  deputies 
at  Halifax  required  to  do?  To  what 
final  resolution  did  their  refusal  lead  ? 
How  was  the  measure  carried  out  ? 

10.  Describe  the  scene  in  the  village 
of  Beaupr^.    What  occurred  in  those 


places  in  whi  h  the  .Icadians  oflTered 
resistance? 

11.  How  many  of  the  Acadians  were 
distributed  among  the  English  colonies? 
Why  was  this  measure  a  failure? 

12.  What  war  began  in  1766?  Who 
were  engaged  in  it?  Where  was  the 
chief  battle-ground  ? 

13.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
England?  Who  was  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-chief in  America? 

14.  Who  was  the  chief  officer  sent 
out  by  the  French  King?  What  was 
his  disposition  ? 

15.  What  introduced  a  feature  of 
savage  cruelty  into  the  warfare  ? 

16.  Where  did  the  English  Governors 
meet?    What  plan  did  ther  concoct? 

17.  Describe  the  captun.  of  Oswego. 
What  was  Montcalm's  next  move- 
ment? What  part  of  their  plans  did 
the  English  then  abandon?  Where  did 
they  concentrate  most  of  their  forces  ? 

1&  How  did  Louiioun  show  his  in- 
capacity ?  What  was  the  result  of  the 
Louisburg  expedition  ? 

19.  What  fort  did  Montcalm  next 
attack?  What  was  the  result?  What 
terrible  tragedy  followed?  What  feel- 
ings did  it  engender  in  the  English,  and 
in  the  French  ? 

20.  Y/hat  checked  the  further  ad- 
vance of  Montcalm  ? 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

THE  CONQUEST. 

1768  to  1760  A-D. 


Internal  itate  of  Canada. 
William  Pitt. 
LonUlmrg  captured. 
The  lalaud  uf  St.  Jobu. 
Ticonderoga. 
The  last  itnigKle. 
Oourlainaque  bars  the  gat«. 


Fort  Niagara  taken. 

Wolfe  before  Quebee. 

Battle  of  the  Plain*. 

Hurreixlor  of  Quebea 

Battle  of  Ste.  Foye. 

M.  de  Levl'i  blockade  railed. 

End  of  Froach  Uule  in  Canada. 


1.  During  the  campaign  of  1767  the  star  of  France  appeared 
in  the  ascendant ;  that  of  England  was  obncurod  by  clouds. 
The  conduct  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  America  had  covered 
the  ^Newcastle  Ministry  with  disgrace.  The  temper  of  the 
people  was  gloomy  and  savage.  Pamphlets  prophesying  the 
decadence  of  British  power  were  read  with  a  morbid  satisfac- 
tion. For  committing  an  error  of  judgment  in  .not  attempting 
the  relief  of  Minorca  when  besieged  by  the  French,  Admiral 
Byng  was  made  the  scape-goat  of  an  incapable  Ministry, — was 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  die.  So  great  was  the 
popular  fury,  that  though  Pitt,  who  in  the  meantime  had  come 
to  power,  pleaded  urgently  for  the  unfortunate  Admiral,  he  was 
shot  on  the  deck  of  the  Monarque,  March  14,  1757.  The  re- 
turn of  Admiral  Holborne,  with  his  shattered  fleet,  without 
attempting  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  filled  the  cup  of  popular 
discontent  to  overflowing.  William  Pitt,*  the  great  Com- 
moner, who  proudly  boasted  that  he  alone  could  save  England, 
was  called  to  the  head  of  afiairs,  June  29,  1757.  The  influence 
of  his  far-seeing,  daring,  and  patriotic  spirit  was  soon  felt.  Con- 
fidence began  to  revive. 


^  William  Pitt.— Bomnos,  died  ms. 
He  entered  Parliament  before  he  wai 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  soon  took 
the  lead  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
He  was  made  Earl  of  Chatham  in  1766, 
and  thns  sacrificed  the  popularity  he 
had  anjoyed  as  "  The  great  Commoner. " 


While  he  maintaini^d  the  abstract  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  he 
opposed  the  American  War  ;  but  when 
peace  was  proposed  on  the  basis  of  the 
independence  of  the  States,  he  was 
equally  opposed  to  the  dismemberment 
of  (he  eiL;^ii[^. 
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INTERNAL  STATR  Of  CANADA. 


2.  While  the  anna  of  bVance  were  victorioiia  in  Canmht,  Mont- 
cahn  knew  but  too  well  that  the  colony  hud  little  intrinaio 
strength.  It  waa  a  mere  akeleton.  Its  places  of  defence  were 
far  distant  from  one  another ;  and  when  these  were  captured,  the 
French  had  nothing  to  fall  >vack  upon.  The  vast  western  re- 
gion and  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  were  held  by  two  key-fortresses ; 
but  if  they  shouUl  be  taken  the  country  would  be  conquered.  The 
internal  affairs  of  Canada  were  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Symp- 
toms were  manifest  in  society  that  were  portents  of  some  great 
public  calamity.  Political  corruption  and  private  immorality 
were  rampant.  The  Head  of  the  Church  castigated  the  sins  of 
the  times — the  reckless  gambling  and  debauchery.  The  ex- 
tremes of  licentious  luxuriousness  and  squalid  misery  existed 
side  by  side. 

3.  The  people  had  looked  with  hope  to  the  Governor-General 
for  relief  from  the  grinding  monopoly  of  the  Fur  Company 
and  from  the  iniquitous  exactions  of  the  />fficials.  M.  do 
Vaudreuil  had  cruelly  disappointed  them.  Though  not  charge- 
able with  gross  corruption  himself,  he  seemed  in  their  eyes  to 
be  an  accomplice  of  those  who  were,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not 
punish  or  oppose  them.  They  murmured  loudly  against  him. 
Canada  was  in  the  clutches  of  the  Intendaut  and  his  creatures. 
The  rapacity  of  Bigot  was  shameless,  and  almost  incredible. 
He  seized  on  the  supplies  sent  from  France  to  the  colony,  and 
sold  them  at  exorbitant  prices  for  his  own  profit.  His  subor- 
dinates at  the  distant  trading-posts  acted  in  the  same  manner 

with  the  goods  consigned  to  them.     Owing  to  the  oc- 

1768    currence  of   bad  harvests,  there  was  at  this  time 

A.D.      scarcity  and  dire  distress  among  the  people.    Yet  Bigot 

compelled  them  to  bring  their  grain  to  his  granaries, 
and  to  sell  it  at  his  own  prices.  He  exported  great  quantities 
of  it  to  the  West  Indies,  realizing  large  sums  by  the  iniquitous 
transaction.  When  Quebec  and  Montreal  were  pinched  by 
scarcity  of  bread,  he  relieved  them  by  forcing  the  farmers  to 
bring  all  their  stock  to  market,  and  to  sell  it  at  a  low  rate. 
He  laid  the  train  that  exploded  in  financial  ruin,  by  issu- 
ing reams  of  pjiper  money  under  his  own  signature,  made 
payable  on  the  lioyal  Treasury  of  France.  These  notes  be- 
came  depreciated,    and   were   eventually    repudiated.      Tlie 
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enemies  of  Canada  within  were  aa  much  to  be  feared  as  thona 
without 

4.  There  could  l>e  uu  doubt  an  to  the  itMue  of  the  lonpf-pro< 
tracted  contest  between  the  English  and  the  French  in  America, 
when  WilUam  Pitt  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Eoglaud, 
when  his  mind  had  grasped  the  determined  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  power  of  France  in  America,  when  in  his  lavish  bauds 
were  the  immense  resources  of  Euglaud,  and  when  ho  was  free 
to  choose  the  most  efficient  officers  in  Ler  service  to  aid  him  in 
carryiug  out  his  design.  Animated  by  the  assurance  that  the 
Brit.  Ji  Government  would  back  tlieir  efforts  to  the  last  man 
and  the  last  shilling,  and  welcoming  with  joy  the  prospect  of 
the  decisive  conflict,  the  English  colonies  ^  Jied  a  large  force 
of  militia,  and  gathered  together  immerse  stores  of  war  ma- 
tciial.  Pitt  projected  a  bold  plan  of  campaim: — to  reduce 
Loaisbnrg,  and  so  deprive  France  of  her  only liarbour  on  the 
Atlantic ;  to  take  Fort  du  Quesne,  and  gain  a  bold  oi\  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio ;  to  capture  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and 
so  open  up  the  way  to  Montreal,  and  prevent  ail  hostile  incur- 
sions from  Canada  against  New  YorL  The  military  command 
of  the  expedition  against  Louisburg  was  given  to  Colonel  Jeffrey 
Amherst,*  a  judicious,  brave,  and  energetic  officer ;  and  under 
him  to  Colonel  James  Wolfe,*  who,  though  young  in  years  and 
frail  in  body,  possessed  an  unconquerable  spirit 

5.  After  the  siege  of  Louisburg  in  1745,  the  fortifications  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  Stones  from  the  ramparts  had 
fallen  into  the  ditches ;  many  of  the  carriages  of  the  cannon 
were  so  rotten  that  they  could  not  bear  the  shock  of  discharge. 
Kepairs  had  been  hurriedly  made  when  M.  Drucour,  tho 
Governor,  heard  of  the  intended  attack.  But  he  trusted  more 
to  the  bravery  of  his  garrison  than  to  the  strength  of  his  works. 
He  had  3,500  soldiers,  militia,  and  Indians.  Five  line-of-battle 
ships  rode  in  the  harbour.  Three  of  his  five  frigates  were  sunk 
at  its  mouth ;  a  strong  battery  on  Goat  Island  further  pro- 
tected it. 


'  Jtgrv^  Amher$t. — Afterwards  Lord 
Amherst ;  born  1717,  died  1707. 

» James  Wolfe— BoTnllie,  died  1769. 
Pitt  selected  him  for  the  command  in 


Canada,  though  still  comparatively  a 
young  man,  because  of  his  diatlnguishod 
services  in  the  campaigns  on  the  CSonti- 
nent  of  Enropo. 
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6.  Early  in  June  a  poweifol  fleet,  under  Adniirnl  lloach^  n, 

carrying'  1,400  IJiitiHli  tioo|w,  arrived  in  (luhaniH  liiiy,' 

Jane,      'Oid  lay  heaving  at  anchor  enMhruuded  in  thick  fog.    Tho 

1768    ^il<^  waves  rolled  in  from  the  open  Mea,  and  broke  in 

A.D.      angry  surf  upon  the  precipitous  coasts.     The  api)alling 

prospect  caused  even  the  offu  era  who  had  been  H|)ecially 
selected  to  do  a  lM)ld  deed  to  redeem  England's  honour,  to  hesi- 
tiite.  The  angry  state  of  the  water  forced  them  to  remain  in- 
active for  days,  and  to  look  on  while  the  French  busily  fortitied 
those  places  on  the  coast  where  lauding  was  practicable.  At 
dawu  on  the  8th,  word  wiis  given  that  the  attempt  might 
be  made.  The  British  force,  in  three  divisions,  was  rowed 
through  the  swell  of  the  waves  to  different  j)oints.  Many  of 
the  boats  were  swamped  in  the  surf,  and  shattered  agaiiiMt 
rocks.  Wolfe,  on  the  left,  with  his  Qrenadiers  and  High- 
landers, landed  iu  face  of  a  rattling  fire  from  tho  French  above 
at  Cormaron  Creek,  scaled  the  rugged  |)ath,  and  seized  tho 
opposing  batteries.  Tlie  landing  made,  the  French  retreatc«l 
liiistily  to  Louisburg.  M.  Drucour  commanded  '  lie  outside  bat- 
teries to  be  abandoned,  and  concentrated  all  his  i  >rces  to  defend 
the  town. 

7.  The  weather  continued  stormy,  tho  wind  blow  furiously 
the  rain  fell  heavily.  The  danger  in  Ciirrying  siege  material 
from  the  ships  to  the  coast  was  great,  the  difficulty  of  haulini» 
it  over  the  marshes  enormous.  Wolfe,  with  2,000  men,  marcii- 
ing  north  and  east  around  the  harbour,  erected  a  battery  on 
Light-house  Point ;  and  Whitmore  and  Lawrence  pushed  their 
trenches  closer  and  closer  to  the  western  ramparts.  Boscawen, 
pouring  shell  and  red-hot  shot  into  the  harbour,  burned  three 
of  tlie  great  ships  to  the  water's  edge;  a  party  of  sailors  an*! 
marines,  dashing  in  iu  opcL  boat&,  destroyed  a  fourth,  and 
towed  out  the  fifth  in  triumph.  Surrounded  by  a  fire  that  con- 
tinued to  grow  closer  and  hotter,  M.  Drucour,  after  a  gallant 
resistance  of  seven  weeks,  surrendered  at  discretion  on  tlio 
26th  of  July.  The  inhabitants  were  conveyed  to  France ;  tho 
garrison,  with  the  sailors  and  marines,  numbering  5,637  men, 
were  sent  prisoners  of  war  to  England.     Oapo  Breton  came 

'  Gabanu  fiay.'-Sea  Afa^i.  p.  182 
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jiennAnoutly  into  the  |V)meMiion  of  tho  Crown  of  England.  Two 
yeani  afterwards  the  fortification*  of  Ix)uiaburg  were  razetl  to 
tht!  ground ; — not  one  etone  of  tliat  formidable  stronghold,  that 
had  coHt  two  (lowerH  ho  much  treasure  to  build  and  to  deHtroy, 
was  left  standing  upon  another.  Its  destruction,  happily,  ended 
tlio  era  of  war  l)«tween  France  and  England  in  America. 

8.  Along  with  Cape  Breton,  the  Island  of  St.  John  fell  into 
tho  hands  of  the  English.  The  inhabitants  then  numljcnMl 
4,1()0.  Tliey  raised  com  and  hornoil  cattle,  for  which  they 
found  a  market  in  Quebec.  After  tho  fall  of  Louisburg,  a  part 
of  Boecawen's  fleet,  carrying  "Wolfe  and  his  Grenadiers,  ravupiMJ 
the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  Mirainichi 
to  Chaleur  Bay,  from  Gasp<5  to  Mount  jjovi.  A  number  of 
the  unfortunate  Ac<'idians,  who  had  fled  from  Nova  Scotia, 
doomed  to  suffer  on  all  hands,  had  to  fly  from  their  desolated 
farms  into  the  woods.     The  spirit  of  the  war  was  reraorsoless. 

0.  The  triumph  at  Louisburg  was  overclouded  by  a  dreadful 
disaster.  At  Albany,  in  June,  an  army  of  5,000  men  assem- 
bled, under  command  of  General  Abercrombie.  Over  a  thou- 
sand bateaux  bore  them  to  the  narrows  between  Lakes  Cham- 
plain  and  George.  Montcalm,  at  Ticonderoga,  had  early  tidings 
of  their  approach.  With  his  choicest  troops — the  Grenadiers — 
he  prepared  to  defend  the  breast-work  at  Carillon  that  covered 
the  fort  on  the  rocky  height.  An  embankment  of  earth,  eight 
feet  high,  sloped  gradually  down  for  a  liundred  feet ;  trees  were 
embedded  iu  it,  with  their  sharpened  branches  pointed  out- 
wards ;  a  dreary  swamp  spread  out  before  it.  The  country  all 
around  was  covered  with  a  close  and  thick  wood,  with  tangling 
brush  and  underwood.  A  reconnoitring  party  under  Bour- 
lamaque  advanced  from  Carillon,  but  fell  back  on  the  approach 
of  the  English.  A  company  lost  their  way,  and  becoming  \ye- 
wildered,  turned  about,  and  encountered  a  division  of  their  foe, 
who  were  also  astray.  A  close  and  fierce  contest,  face  to  face, 
and  behind  tree,  and  stump,  and  prostrate  trunk,  took  place. 
The  French  were  ronted  and  almost  annihilated. 

10.  The  English  were  very  gloomy  over  their  victory ;  their 
leader,  Lord  Howe,  had  fallen  at  the  first  discharge.  This 
young  ofllcer  was  much  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  army, 
and  his  death   cast  a  gloom  over  it.      Nothing  went   rig  lit 
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nft4jr  it  Dlimrdrr  ipiviid  tlirotigh  the  rankii.  Tlifl  iioI«IJoim 
luitl  no  coufidtairu  in  their  (Uuiural,  who  fwunied  to  Ih)  )M>wil« 
derud,  and  tu  have  no  detiuito  plan  of  ac^tion  in  hiii  hca<l.  With- 
out knowing  the  strength  of  the  (KMiition,  witliout  waiting  for 
hii  artillery,  he  ordore<l  an  attack  on  the  breMt-work  of  Oaril- 
Ion.  For  hourM,  lienoath  a  burning  Mun,  the  C5th  and  42nd 
charged  that  impont'trable  Imrrior.  Scores  upon  scores  of  the 
<h)Vote<l  men  were  Hhot  tleod,  or  were  Htaked  upon  the  pointed 
hrancheii.  T\w.  impetuous  snd  agile  Ilighhindera  tried  to  clam- 
l)ur  over  the  barricades,  and  htvcked  furiously  at  them  with 
tiieir  broadswords.  In  a  dilFerent  |)art  of  the  field  one  regiment 
fired  by  nuntake  into  another,  killing  some  of  their  brothers-in- 
arms, and  wounding  many  others.  A  panic  spread  throughout 
the  army.  The  blomi  of  hundreds  of  men  reddened  the  |)oo1h  of 
the  ooxy  swamps ;  the  bravest  had  pierced  their  hearts  U|)ou  the 
stakes  in  vain.  Sheltered,  and  almost  unseen,  the  French  met 
each  assault  with  a  withering  fire.  The  soldiers,  throwing 
away  their  arms,  '^roke  into  uncontrollable  flight,  and  made  for 
the  landing-place.  But  for  the  coolness  of  Colonel  Bradstrect, 
who  checked  them  by  the  levelled  muskets  of  a  few  men  that 
retained  their  coolness,  hundreds,  in  scrambling  into  the  boatH, 
might  have  perished  in  the  lakes.  Neaxly  two  thousand  men 
fell  dead  or  wounded  in  the  disastrous  attack  on  Carillon.  By 
it  Abercrombie  lost  his  command  and  his  character  as  a  soldier. 

11.  The  disgi'ace  of  the  repulse  before  Ticonderoga  was,  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  atoned  for  by  the  taking  of  the  fort  at 
Cataracoui  by  Colonel  Bradstreet  in  August,  and  of  Fort  du 
Quesne^  by  Colonel  Forbes  in  November.  The  capture  of  these 
two  important  posts  gave  the  English  a  hold  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio,  and  closed  against  the  French  the  eastern  pass  to  Lake 
Ontario. 

12.  The  death-struggle  was  now  approaching.  M.  de  Yau- 
dreuil  despatched  M.  de  Bouganville  to  make  representations 
at  the  Court  of  France  as  to  the  perilous  condition  of  the  colony, 
and  urgently  to  crave  aid.  But  the  King,  pressed  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  war  in  Europe,  was  unable  to  send  reinforce- 
ments to  Canada.    "  When,"  said  M.  Berry er,  his  Minister, "  the 


Fort   du   Queane.  —  Then    niiined 


Fort  Pitt."  in  honour  of  the  SngUsb    Plttcbnrg. 


Minister.     It  formed  the  nucleus  of 
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hoiino  if  on  ftre,  one  does  not  niiud  the  sUbW  "  TliAt,"  re- 
torictl  B-)Ugauviilw  iliarply,  "  will  not  prevent  people  from  sny. 
iiig  that  yuu  ii{)oak  like  an  ajw."  lie  returuud  Ut  Quubec  with 
rtan,  decoratioua,  and  bicveti of  promotion  for  the  otlicen, — but 
with  neither  men  nor  money.  All  that  the  King  detirtnl  waa 
to  maintain  a  f<.H)thold  in  the  country.  Uis  ofTiceni  were  thrown 
upon  the  dufenaire,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  beat  of  th« 
ineana  at  their  diti{M)aul.  M.  de  Vaudrouil  iaaued  a  apiritinl  proc- 
himation,  calling  on  the  militia  to  beatir  thenifUilveH,  and  make 
a  lK>ld  atand  againat  the  fue,  whose  pur])oae  to  conquer  Canada 
wjia  now  declared.  But  there  wua  aore  diatrofw  in  the  country, 
and  among  the  people  there  waa  little  martial  onthuaiaam. 
Though  the  namea  of  11,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arma  wore 
on  the  muator-rolla,  they  were  much  dispirited  and  miserably 
eipiipped.  The  chief  defence  of  Canada  waa  in  the  ten  akelo- 
tun  regimeuta  of  French  veterans,  in  the  skill  and  energy  of  the 
commanding  officers,  and  in  the  strength  of  '.he  fortifications  at 
Ni.igara,  Quebec,  and  Montreal|  which  were  the  points  now 
threatened. 

13.  Qreat  preparations  were  made  for  what  the  English 
Minister  aauguinely  hoped  would  be  the  final  campaign.  The 
Governments  of  the  colonies  were  incited  to  fresh  efforts 

to  raise  an  adequate  force.  In  the  month  of  June,  1769 
three  armaments  were  in  movement  against  different  a.d. 
jMiints.  General  Amherst,  Commander-in-chief,  ad- 
vanced from  Albany  with  1 1,100  men  against  Montreal ;  General 
James  Wolfe,  with  8,000  soldiers,  sailed  with  a  great  fleet,  uniler 
Admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes,  from  Louisburg  for  Quebec; 
while  Brigadier  Prideauz  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  with  two 
Hritiah  regiments,  a  forco  of  militia,  and  a  crowd  of  Indiana,  in 
bateaux  and  canoes,  made  their  way  through  the  difficult 
country  between  the  Schenectady  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, to  attack  Fort  Niagara.  It  was  intended,  by  the  plan  of 
campaign,  that  Amherst  and  Prideaux,  after  the  reduction  of 
Montreal  and  Niagara,  should  advance  towards  Quebec  to  co- 
operate with  Wolfe  in  the  reduction  of  that  fortress,  in  which 
Montcalm  had  concentrated  the  chief  forces  of  the  colony. 

14.  M.  Bourlamaque  was  instructed  to  stay  the  advance  of 
the  English  against  Montreal     He  mined  tho  works  at  Ticou- 
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deroga,  and  retreated  to  Crown  Point  When  General  Am- 
herst's advanced-guard  watt  on  the  point  of  entering  the  fort, 
a  tremendous  explosion  was  heard.  While  the  ruins  were  still 
hot  and  smoking,  an  intrepid  sergeant  ventured  in,  and  clam- 
bering up  the  height,  unfurled  the  red-cro88  banner.  Bour- 
lamaqur,  evacuating  Crown  Point,  took  up  his  position  at  the 
Isle  avix  Noix,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain. 
There  he  was  determined  to  make  his  stand,  and  bar  the  gate 
of  Canada.  Amherst  took  possession  of  the  rich  country  the 
French  had  abandoned.  He  moved  forward  with  great  cau- 
tion ;  but  he  was  checked  in  his  advance  from  Crown  Point. 
Four  French  armed  vessels  sco-^red  the  lake,  and  his  force 
could  not  traverse  its  len<^h  in  open  bateaux  unless  protected 
by  a  squadron  fit  to  cope  with  them.  Precious  weeks  wjre 
spent  in  rigging  i-afts,  in  building  and  equipping  tugs  and 
sloops.  It  was  the  11th  of  October  before  the  vessels  were 
launched.  Chill,  cloudy,  and  boisterous  weather  set  in.  When 
all  danger  from  the  French  fleet  was  overcome,  a  succession  of 
storms  prevented  General  Amherst  from  venturing  to  trust  hi» 
open  bateaux  on  the  tumultuous  billows  of  the  lake.  So  he 
made  his  winter  quarters  at  Crown  Point. 

If?  Fort  Niagara^  was  invested  closely.  On  the  I9th  of  July 
Brigadier  Prideaux  had  pushed  forward  his  trenches  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  covered  way.  Before  the  heavy  continuous 
fire  the  shattered  ramparts  crumbled  away.  As  I  e  was  stand- 
ing in  the  trenches,  he  was  killed  by  a  splinter  of  a  shell  fired 
from  one  of  his  own  mortars.  Sir  William  Johnson  assumed 
the  command.  The  situation  of  the  garrison  was  desperate. 
One  hope  the  stout  Commandant,  M.  Pouchot,  retained — that 
the  siege  would  be  raised.  From  the  forts  of  Venango,^  Pres- 
qu'isle,  Du  Boeuf,  and  Detroit,  1,200  veterans  and  a  great  crowd 
of  Indians  were  advancing  swiftly  to  his  aid.  Leaving  his  pro- 
vincials  to  guard  the  trenches  and  check  Pouchot  from  sallying 
out  on  his  rear,  Johnson  advanced  with  his  British  infantry 
and  his  Iroquois  warriors  to  give  them  battle.  Amid  the  boom 
of  the  cannonade,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  mingled 
clamour  of  the  field,  was  heard  the  muffled  roar  of  the  mighty 

*  Fort  Niagarci. — See  Map,  p.  285.        *  ForU  of  Vevannt. «!«.—  See  Map,  p.  226 
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Falls.  From  the  woods  the  Indians  rushed  upon  the  red  lines 
•with  an  astounding  yell :  swiftly  they  fled  back  again  before 
the  steady  fire  of  the  cool  British  soldiery,  and  vanished  from 
the  fight  With  loud  shouts,  throwing  all  their  energy  into  one 
impetuous  charge,  the  French  advanced,  only  to  be  driven  back 
in  formless  rout.  With  their  defeat,  the  country  of  the  Great 
Lakes  passed  away  for  ever  from  the  dominion  of  France. 
On  the  25th,  Pouchot  and  his  garrison  marched  out  of  Fort 
Niagara,  and  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
The  fierce  Iroquois  looked  on,  but  stirred  not  a  hand  to  molest 
them.  Content  with  the  victory,  Johnson  and  his  force  rested 
on  their  arms. 

16.  Wolfe,  before  Quebec,  looked,  but  looked  in  vain,  for  Am- 
herst and  Johnson.  Safely  the  fleet  had  passed  the  difficult 
channel,  "the  traverse;"  unharmed  by  sudden  squall  and 
treacherous  fire-raft,  the  ships  rode  at  anchor  in  the  basin,  and 
off  the  west  point  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans.  From  his  camp  upon 
the  isle  the  young  General  surveyed  the  grand  scene,  a*id  the 
difficulties  of  his  enterprise  crowded  on  his  mind,  and  for  a 
moment  depressed  him.  On  the  right  of  the  French  line  rose 
the  rugged  fortress.  Stretching  from  the  River  St.  Charles— 
whose  mouth  was  guarded  by  sunken  ships  and  hulks  bristling 
with  cannon — ^to  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  there  ran  an  irregu- 
lar crest  of  land,  fortified  at  all  points.  Behind  these  works,  and 
in  the  villages  above  were  gathered  1 2,000  men.  Bands  of  savages 
lurked  in  the  woods.  The  shoaliness  of  the  water  on  the  Beau- 
port  shore,  and  the  wide  mud-flats,  made  landing  on  the  face  of 
the  coast  all  but  impossible.  But  Wolfe  decided  to  land  a  force 
upon  the  coast,  attack  the  enemy  behind  his  fortifications,  and 
bring  on,  if  possible,  a  general  engagement. 

1"/.  The  Englisli  army  was  disposed  in  three  divisions. 
Brigadier  Moncton,  with  four  battalions,  occupied  Point  Levi, 
from  which  he  had  driven  the  French ;  a  brigade  under  Generals 
Townsend  and  Murray  occupied  a  camp  on  the  west  point  of 
the  isle  ;  Wolfe  was  posted,  with  his  Louisburg  Grenadiers,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorency,  close  to  the  Falls,  aud  at  a 
height  overlooking  the  enemy's  intrenchments. 

18.  During  the  month  of  July  the  batteries  from  Point  Levi 
poured  shot  and  shell  into  Quebec.   The  lower  OTid  upper  towns 
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were  wrapped  in  flames, — liundreda  of  houses,  churches,  aud 
public  edifices  were  destroyed :  the  fortifications  remained  un- 
harmed. The  position  seemed  impregnable.  But  within 
Quebec  the  people  lived  in  continual  alarm :  they  fainted  for 
want  of  bread,  and  in  their  hearts  all  courage  died  out.  There 
grew  up  estrangement  between  the  (jrovernur-General  and  the 
Commander.  They  disagreed  over  the  plan  of  defence.  The 
haughty  Montcalm  contemned  the  military  skill  of  M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil ;  he  deeply  mistrusted  the  ability  of  the  dispirited  and 
miserably  armed  militia  to  cope  with  the  British  soldiers ;  he 
would  remain  on  the  defensive,  would  not  be  drawn  out  of  his 
intrenchments  to  fight,  but  wouM  hold  on  and  wait  until  ap- 
proaching winter  should  drive  oflF  the  besiegers. 

19.  Watchful  eyes  within  his  own  army  criticised  the  move- 
ments of  General  Wolfe.  The  extreme  favour  shown  him  by 
the  great  English  Minister,  in  appointing  him,  over  many  of  his 
seniors  in  the  service,  to  the  command  of  so  important  an  enter- 
prise, excited  jealousy.  Much  was  expected  of  him ;  increas- 
ing anxiety  arid  activity  aflFected  his  feeblo  health.  He  spared 
himself  no  fatigue,  no  danger.     Passing  under  the  guns  of  the 
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fortress,  li«  ascenaed  the  river  to  find  some  point  on  tbe  pre- 
cipitous coaat  by  which  he  might  land;  but  he  returned  unsuc- 
cessful. 

20.  On  the  3l8t  of  July  Wolfe  at  length  essayed  to  attack 
Montcalm  in  his  intrenchments.  The  soldici-s  detailed  from 
Moncton,  Murray,  and  Townsend's  brigades,  waited  in  boats  on 
the  north-western  point  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans  for  the  word  of  com- 
uiaud.  Admiral  Saunders  in  the  Centurion  frigate,  Wolfe  in  one 
of  his  transports,  pushed  in  as  far  as  possible  to  the  shore.  At 
a  preconcerted  signal,  the  ships,  the  batteries  from  Point  Levi, 
and  the  height  east  of  Montmorency,  opened  fire.  The  air  was 
sultry,  and  the  lowering  clouds  threatened  a  storm.  The  place 
of  landing  was  a  ford  a  littlo  west  of  the  Falls,  defended  by 
a  redoubt.  Montcalm  moved  up  troops  from  the  west  to  the 
east  of  the  intrenchments  where  an  attack  was  threatened.  Aa 
the  Englii'h  sailors  swept  the  foremost  boats  to  the  shore,  the 
shot  from  the  French  batteries  sank  one  or  two ;  the  rest 
grounded  on  a  sunken  ledge  of  rock.  This  accident  produced 
<i:reat  confusion.  By  the  energy  of  Wolfe  they  were  rescued 
from  their  dangerous  position,  and  a  safe  passage  through  the " 
rocks  to  the  ford  was  found.  The  thunder  growled  ominously, 
and  rain  fell  in  torrents,  as  the  LouisburgGrenf.diersand  Royal 
Americans  jumped  ashore.  Without  waiting  for  the  support  of 
the  remainder  of  the  force,  they  charged,  irregularly  and  im- 
petuously, the  intrenchments  on  the  crest  of  the  rising  ground ; 
but  they  stumbled  on  the  slope,  now  slippery  from  the  wet. 
lu  their  ardour  they  had  much  under-estimated  the  strength  of 
the  enemy  >»  position.  They  fell  fast  before  a  galling  fire,  and 
then  they  retreated.  Over  four  hundred  lay  dead  or  wounded 
on  the  fatal  slope.  The  General  sternly  rebuked  the  survivors 
for  their  unsoldier-like  conduct. 

21.  This  disaster  broke  down  the  health  of  Wolfe.  His 
eager  and  ambitious  spirit  was  housed  in  a  sensitive,  frail  body. 
For  days  he  lay  in  burning  fever  on  his  bed.  He  knew  that  his 
country  expected  much  from  him.  He  had  been  specially 
chosen  by  Pitt  to  command,  in  the  expectation  that  no  danger 
or  difficulty  would  daunt  him.  As  he  tossed  restlessly  about, 
the  burden  of  his  unaccomplished  task  oppressed  him  sorely. 
As  if  in  sympathy  with  their  beloved  General,  sickness  broke  out 
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in  the  army.     For  a  *ime  the  gloom  of  discouragement  rested 
upon  it. 

22.  When  the  fever  began  to  leave  him,  "Wolfe  wrote  to  his 
Generals  requiring  them  to  consult  over  future  oj^rationa  The 
obstacles  to  a  successful  attack  by  the  Beicuport  shore  were  too 
great-  Another  plan,  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  General  Towns- 
end,  was  adopted  ;  but  it  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  Health 
returned  to  the  army  amid  the  bustle  of  preparation.  At  the 
end  of  August,  Wolfe,  now  recovered,  withdrew  from  his  camp 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorency,  and  concentrated  his 
forces  at  Point  Levi.  On  the  12th  of  September  his  batteries 
opened  on  Quebec,  and  Admiral  Saunders  anchored  some  of  his 
gi'eat  ships  within  firing  range  of  the  Beauport  shore.  Mont- 
calm could  see  the  British  sailors  and  marines  entering  the 
boats,  and  he  stood  ready  to  repel  another  attack  on  his  in- 
trenchments.  His  army  was  now  somewhat  diminished  in 
numbers.  A.  mutinous  spirit  breaking  out  among  the  militia, 
he  hanged  some  "  to  encourage  the  others : "  many  he  had  been 
compelled  to  send  away  to  gather  in  the  harvest.  The  reports 
of  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara  and  of  the  movements  of  Am- 
herst from  Crown  Point  had  disquieted  him.  M.  de  Levi  was 
then  at  Montreal  with  a  large  ^orce;  and  Bouganville,  with 
1,500  men,  watched,  above  Cap  Eouge,  the  movements  of 
Admiral  Holmes  and  his  fleet. 

23.  While  the  cannon  were  thundering  over  the  Beauport 
shore,  the  English  army  marched  by  the  auuthem  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  eight  miles  above  Quebec,  to  where  the  fleet  was 
stationed.  Thrilled  with  the  expectation  of  a  great  action,  and 
silently,  the  soldiers  of  the  first  division  stepped  into  the  boats. 
Wolfe  was  in  the  foremost.  The  night  was  starry  and  still. 
As  the  flotilla  dropped  softly  down  the  tide,  he  relieved  his  ex- 
citement by  reciting  Gray's  Elegy;*  adding,  when  he  had 
finished, "  Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  rather  liave  been  the  author 
of  that  poem  than  take  Quebec"  He  was  soon  to  prove  how 
true  it  is  that  "  the  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave."  On 
the  beach  of  a  cove,  three  miles  above  the  city,  Wolfe  and  the 
officers  with  him  leaped.     Fast  as  the  boats  arrived  the  soldiers 
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landed  and  formed  iti  rank.  Ail  night  the  boats  passed  be- 
tween the  cove  and  the  fleet,  which  had  now  dropped  down  op- 
|)08ite  it,  bringing  over  the  other  divisions.  A  narrow  path, 
liidden  by  the  boscage,  ran  tortuously  from  the  beach  up  the 
face  of  the  precipitous  rock.  Swinging  themselves  up  by  the 
branches,  holding  on  by  tufts  of  grass,  the  agile  Highlanders 
clambered  to  the  top,  and  captured  a  French  guard.  Wolfe 
and  his  whole  army  followed.  When  the  gray  dawn  turned  ♦o 
a  burning  red,  streaked  with  glittering  golden  bars,  4,828  British 
soldiers  wnrr  falling  into  order  of  battle  on  the  billowy  and 
bouldered  Plains  of  Abraham. 

24.  From  the  city  an  officer  rode  swiftly  to  Montcalm  with 
the  startling  intelligence  that  Quebec  was  threatened  on  the 
west.  Obeying  only  the  impulse  of  his  ch'valrous  spirit,  he  re- 
solved to  give  battle  to  the  daring  foe.  Loudly  the  reveilld 
ning  out,  and  roused  his  soldiers  from  their  slumbers.  Fast 
they  were  hurried  over  the  bridge  of  boats  acrosb  the  St.  Chailes, 
and  were  formed  for  battle  on  a  slope  on  the  north-west  of  the 
fortress.  In  his  precipitation  Montcalm  threw  away  the  ad- 
vantage that,  a  superior  artillery  would  have  given  him.  H« 
had  only  two  iJght  field-pieces ;  but  his  foe  had  only  one.  He 
mustered  7,520  men  under  arms ;  but  hardly  half  of  them  were 
proved  soldiers.  Wolfe  had  none  but  veterans  under  his  com- 
mand. But  his  position  was  perilous  :  while  a  superior  force 
faced  him,  Bouganville  was  advancing  from  Cap  Rouge  to 


attack  him  ill  the  It^ar. 


25.  The  French  advanced  with  great  show  and  bravery. 
Strong  parties  of  their  skirmishers  drove  in  upon  the  British  main 
lines, — the  light  infantry  which  were  posted  in  front.  Wolfe, 
who  was  on  foot  near  the  centre  of  the  battle,  with  the  Louis- 
burg  Grenadiers,  strode  along  the  ranks  and  counselled  his 
soldiers  not  to  fire  until  they  saw  the  eyes  of  the  foe.  The 
]rrench  skirmishers  retired,  and  with  loud  shouts  the  army  ad- 
vanced in  columns,  Montcalm  in  the  centre  with  the  regiments 
of  Beam  and  Guienne.  Before  their  sharp  fire  the  British 
soldiers  fell  fast  Wolfe  was  wounded  in  the  wrist  When 
within  forty  yards  the  red  lines  poured  forth  one  simultaneous 
volley  of  musketry.  It  was  decisive, — the  militia  fled.  The 
French  columns,  shattered  and  reeling,  wavered.     Wolfe  gave 
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the  word  to  advance.  Ah  he  led  the  way  a  shot  struck  him  in 
tlie  body ;  wounded  again,  in  the  brciist.  he  staggered  and 
fell  into  the  arms  of  a  Grenadier  officer,  and  was  borne  to  tht? 
rear.  Montcalm  and  hio  officers  strove  in  vain  to  re-form  their 
columns  to  withstand  the  charge  of  the  British.  Before  their 
jidvancing  liie,  and  the  rush  of  the  Highlanr'  jrs  with  their 
keen  claymores,  the  French  soldiers  broke  i  ito  irretrievable 
flij^ht,  and  sought  safety  under  the  cannon  of  the  rampailn. 
Montcalm  fell  mortally  wonnded,  and  wiis  borne  througli  tlio 
St.  John's  Gate  into  Queu^c.  "See,  they  run!"  cried  out  tiie 
Grenadier  officer. — "Who  run?"  asked  Wolfe. — "The  enemy, 
sir ;  they  give  way  everywhere." — "  Now,  God  be  praised ; — 1 
die  happy. ' 

26.  When  the  battle  was  lost  and  won,  Bouganville,  too  late, 
appeared  on  the  field.  Before  the  firm  front  of  the  victorious 
host  he  hastily  retired.  In  the  short  and  sharp  conflict  of  "the 
Plains  "  the  English  lost  55  killed  and  607  wouuded ;  the  French, 
1,500  in  all.  Wolfe  was  dead.  Generals  Murray  and  Mouc- 
ton  were  severely  wounded.  General  de  Senezergues,  the  second 
in  the  French  command,  was  killed.  Montcalm  died  on  tlie 
morning  after  the  battle,  consoled,  as  a  soldier,  by  the  fact  that 
the  spotless  flag  of  France  still  waved  over  Quebec. 

27.  On  the  first  alarm  of  the  utter  rout  of  the  French  army, 
M.  de  Vaudreuil  abandoned  the  line  of  fortifications  on  the 
east,  and  fled  with  the  militia  to  Jacques  Caitier.  On  the  18tli 
of  September  M.  de  Ramezay  received  instructions  from  M.  de 
Levi  and  M.  de  Vaudreuil  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  as 
they  were  preparing  to  march  to  his  relief.  But  it  was  too  late, 
—on  that  day  the  British  army  entered  the  capital  ox 
Canada.  After  an  existence  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
city  of  Champlain  passed  away  from  the  protection  of  France,  and 
the  British  standard  was  unfurled  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis. 
Under  the  new  rule  the  inhabitants  remained  in  secure  posses- 
sion of  their  property  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

28.  M.  de  Levi  determined  to  strike  one  blo"w  for  the  re- 
capture of  Quebec.  By  spring  he  had  10,000  men  of 
all  arms  under  his  command.  On  the  19th  of  April  he 
advanced  to  Silleri,  and  took  post  at  the  village  of  Ste. 

Foye.     The   British  army,    wasted   by  disease  and  the  suf- 
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ferings  of  a  terribly  severe  winter,  wan  reduced  to  a  force  of 
3,000  eflectivo  ineu.  General  Murray  marched  out  of  Quubec, 
and  throe  miles  from  it  came  in  sight  of  the  advancing  foe. 
With  rashneHH  unaccountable  he  fleserted  his  strong  position  on 
the  height,  and  dashed  impetuously  on  the  French  in  the 
valley.  Outnumbered,  overpowered,  surrounded,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  force  his  way  out  and  retreat  hastily  to  t'le  city.  In 
this  second  bitlle  for  Quebec,  the  fighting  was  more  sevei-e, 
the  loHs  was  greater  than  in  the  first,  made  immortal  by  the 
heroism  of  Wolfe  and  the  chivalry  of  Montcalm. 

29.  The  victorious  French  army  sat  down  before  Quebec  to 
besiege  it.  Trenches  were  opened,  and  cannon  mounted.  But 
General  Murray  was  not  idle.  He  had  now  only  2,200  efl'ective 
men,  and  his  hospitals  were  crowded  with  sick  and  wounded. 
Every  one  who  could  do  work  went  to  it  with  a  will.  Wlien 
M.  de  Lt^vi  opened  fire  from  his  batteries,  Murray  replied  with 
one  huudreu  and  thirty-two  cannon  from  his  ramp.art«.  Both 
Generals  anxiously  expected  aid  from  their  respective  countries. 
One  day  in  May  a  war-ship  appeared  oflF  Point  Levi.  There  was 
painful  suspense  in  Quebec,  for  it  might  be  the  herald  of  a  French 
fleet.  But  ■when  the  Union  Jack  was  run  up  there  was  un- 
controllable joy,  Ofl&cers  and  men  mounted  the  ramparts  and 
cheered  lustily  in  face  of  the  foe.  After  the  appearance  of  the 
English  fleet  M.  de  Levi  hastily  decamped,  leaving  guns,  stores, 
and  ammunition  behind  him.  He  joined  M.  de  Vaudreuil  at 
Montreal.  All  the  effective  force  of  the  colony  was  called  in. 
There  it  was  determined  that  the  final  stand  should  be  made. 

30.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  three  divisions  of  the 
British  army,  from  three  different  points,  slowly  but  surely 
converged  on  the  city ;  General  Amherst  and  Sir  "William  John- 
sou  descending  from  Oswego;  General  Murray  and  Colonel 
Carleton  ascending  from  Quebec ;  Colonel  Haviland  making  his 
way  by  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu  River.  All  met 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  each  other  on  the  Island  of  Mon- 
treal. On  the  8th  of  September,  16,000  British  troops  were 
encamped  around  the  city.  On  the  same  day  M.  de  Vaudreuil 
suiTendered  at  discretion.  Over  20,000  soldiers,  of  all  arms, 
were  included  in  the  capitulation.  The  regulars  were  sent  to 
Fmnce;  the  militia  were  permitted  to  go  to  their  own  homes. 
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The  civil  officers  with  lh«ir  faiiiiiiea  and  their  niuvuble  property 
Boon  loft  the  colony.  They  were  only  required  to  leave  sucli 
public  documenta  behind  a»  were  np^ewmry  for  the  government 
of  the  country.  The  people  were  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  pn»|)erty  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

31.  The  reign  of  French  power  in  Canada  now  came  to  an 
end,  and  with  it  the  era  of  colonial  warfare,  that  had  lasted 
for  A  century.  Canada,  ever  since  its  foundation,  had  strug- 
gled fm  amid  manifold  perils.  The  military  instinct  of  tho 
French  had  been  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  necessity  of 
constant  conflict  with  blood-thirsty  savages.  Their  genius  led 
them  to  adventure,  to  make  discoveries  in  the  distant  regions 
of  the  continent.  Tliey  opened  up  and  prepared  the  wa}-. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  another  people  to  make  those  discoveries 
Iniitful.  Under  the  military  and  absolute  rule  of  Franco, 
Canada  had  not  grown  strong.  That  rule  had  proved  a  failure. 
A  new  era  now  l>egan  to  dawn  slowly  on  its  inhabitants.  But 
strife  was  not  ended, — it  only  took  another  form. 


QuBHTioKTH. — 1.  In  what  aUte  was 
public  opinion  regarding  the  Newcastle 
Ministry?  What  filled  the  cup  of  popu- 
lar discontent  to  overflowing?  Who 
was  then  called  to  the  head  of  aflfairsT 

2.  What  made  the  position  of  Canada 
really  rery  weak?  In  what  condition 
were  its  internal  affairs? 

8.  What  was  the  complaint  of  the 
people  against  V audreuil  ?  And  against 
Bigot?  How  did  the  latter  pave  the 
way  for  financial  ruin  ? 

4.  What  bold  plan  of  campaign  did 
Pitt  project?  To  whom  was  the  mili- 
tary conduct  of  the  expedition  in- 
trusted? 

6.  In  what  s'.ate  were  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Loaisbnrg? 

6.  What  caused  the  English  fleet  to 
remain  inactive  for  several  days?  Whose 
division  first  effected  a  landing  ?  What 
did  the  French  then  do  ? 

7.  Describe  the  progress  of  the  siege. 
How  long  did  it  last  ?  How  did  it  end  ? 
What  was  done  with  Lonisburg  ? 

8.  What  other  island  feU  into  the 
hands  of  the  Engxish  besides  Cape  Bret- 
on ?  How  wan  pext  of  the  English  force 
oocnpied  after  the  fall  of  Lonisburg? 


0.  Describe  the  defences  of  Carillon. 
Describe  the  conflict  in  the  wood. 

10.  Why  were  the  English  gloomy 
over  their  victory?  What  rash  order 
did  Abercrombie  give  ?  What  was  the 
result? 

11.  How  was  the  disgrace  of  ihe  re- 
pulse at  Ticonderoga  atoned  for  ? 

12.  What  prevented  the  French  from 
increasing  their  forces  in  Canada  ?  What 
was  the  result  of  Bouganville's  mission 
to  France  ?  To  whom  did  De  Yaudreuil 
appeal?  In  what  did  the  chief  defence 
of  Canada  lie  ? 

13.  What  was  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1769? 

14  Where  did  Bourlamaque  make 
his  stand  for  the  protection  of  Mon- 
treal? What  prevented  the  advuice 
of  the  English  fron  Crown  f^oint  ? 

16.  What  was  the  last  hope  of  the 
Commandant  of  Fort  Niagara?  How 
was  it  shattered?  What  did  Pouohot 
then  do  ? 

16.  Describe  the  position  of  the 
French  army  at  Quebec.  What  did 
Wolfe  decide  to  do? 

17.  Explidn  the  disposition  of  the 
English  army. 


QUB8TI0N1I. 


asi 


1&  What  p«rt4  of  QualMC  wer«  soon 
dcttro7a<*  T  What  M«med  ImpreirnAbl*  7 
About  what  did  the  ('ommftoder  and 
the  Clov«rnor-(Seneral  dlfTer? 

10.  What  made  WuUe'a  poaitlon  an 
eomfortaole  ? 

20.  What  did  Wolf*  attempt  on  J\x\j 
81  f    What  cauMd  Itii  failure  T 

21.  What  effect  had  tlie  diuuter  on 
Wolfe  t 

22.  What  wa«  the  remit  of  hit  con- 
furunce  with  his  (ieneralcT  What  dlf- 
llcultiee  disturbed  Montcalm? 

23  Where  did  the  Kngliih  armj  em- 
bark? How  did  Wolfu  relieve  his  ex- 
citement? Where  was  the  landing 
effected?  How  many  men  formed  on 
thu  Plains  of  Abraham  ? 

24  How  was  tlie  intellifrence  carried 
to  Montcalm?  Where  did  he  draw  up 
Ilia  f'^rces?  What  advantage  did  ha 
throw  awAjr?  Whjr  was  Wulfe's  posi- 
tion purliousT 


2A.  DescrilM  the  course  of  the  batti*. 
Describe  the  last  moments  of  Wolfe. 

20.  What  were  the  ioeses  on  each 
side?  What  oonsolation  had  Moni- 
oalm  at  hU  death  ? 

27  When  did  the  DritUh  enter  Qti*. 
beo?  How  did  the  change  affect  the 
InhabitanU? 

2H,  What  led  to  the  second  battle  for 
the  possession  of  Quebec?  What  was 
the  result? 

'M.  What  Induced  De  Levi  to  aban« 
don  the  siege  ?  Where  was  it  resolvad 
to  make  the  flnal  stan<l  for  Prance  ? 

3U.  How  man/  divisions  of  the 
Ilritish  armj  converged  on  Montreal? 
When  did  they  meet  there?  When  did 
the  city  capitulate  ?  Wliat  became  uf 
the  garri.  -^  and  the  oflloials? 

oi.  How  long  had  the  war  between 
the  rival  colonies  lasted?  What  )iad 
Iwen  done  bj  the  French  in  ('anadaf 
What  remaine<l  for  the  Brltitli  f 


} 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1760  to  1763  A.D. 

PONTIAC. 


MlliUry  OnTAmmont. 

Cntrndft  loft  bankrupt  by  thn  Frenrh 

Cloiw  of  Mia  S«veii  Yoani'  War. 

The  Treaty  of  I'arli 

Infliienns  of  the  NobI«uo. 

The  Royal  Proclamation. 


The  lioundi  of  the  ProTlnce  of  Quebve. 
Civil  Government 
Surrender  of  the  westorn  forta. 
Puntlao 

The  rise  and  defeat  of  Pootiao'i  Con- 
•piracy. 


1.  A  Military  Goyemm^nt  waa  formed  in  Canada  after  llu^ 
conquest.  General  AinherHt,  on  departing  for  New  York,  ap- 
pointed Qcuund  Murray  commanding  officer  in  thu 
1760  colony.  It  waa  divided  into  the  three  districts  of 
A«D.  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivera.  Murray  ruled  in 
the  first-naraed  district;  in  the  latter  two,  General 
OiigG  and  Colonel  Burton.  Councils,  composed  of  military 
officers,  met  twice  a  week,  and  dispensed  justice  in  all  matters 
brought  before  them.  This  form  of  government  was  a  despotiani 
tem})ered  only  by  the  integrity  and  good  nature  of  those  who 
enforced  it.  It  was  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
While  the  war  continued,  the  Canadians  were  buoyed  up  witii 
the  hope  that  the  country  might  be  restored  to  the  Crown  of 
France,  and  a  firm  hand  waa  necessary  to  keep  down  "  the  new 
subjects"  of  King  George,  oa  they  were  called.  The  new  order 
of  things  was  very  galling  to  "  the  noblesse,"  accustomed  to  en- 
joy the  privileges  of  their  rank.  The  body  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  n  stiite  of  despair  and  distraction,  looked  upon  themselves 
as  a  conquered  people.  Confidence  grew  up  among  them 
when  they  experienced  the  general  forbearance  and  generosity 
of  their  new  mastera  Accustomed  to  live  under  arbitrary 
rule,  the  military  government  waa  infinitely  less  distasteful  tu 
them  than  to  the  few  English  who  now  settled  in  Canada,  and 
came  to  be  known  as  "  the  old  subjects."  If  the  Canadians 
found  cause  to  complain  of  the  government,  they  were  pacified 
by  the  assurance  that  after  peace  was  made  they  would  have 
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the  HUprt'iiuf  imppincfui  of  Ix^cnming  full  Uritiiih  lubjecU,  ai)«l  of 
enjoying  all  the  privilegeM  of  the  wiine. 

2.  The  Englini)  fouiul  CaiiadA  a  bankmi^t  COlony.  Fiiinii- 
cially  the  people  were  ruinetl.  The  pafx^r,  founded  on  the 
re«T)onMibility  of  the  Ki;ig  jf  France  for  tlie  aupport  of  the  civil 
and  niilitAry  establiMhmfnta,  and  isRued  on  authority  of  the 
liitendant  fixi  in  cxceaa  of  the  authorized  amount,  w.^.  di»> 
honoured  at  the  Royal  Treasury  of  Franct».  The  holdeni  of  it 
loHt  a  Bum  equal  to  three  hundred  thouiiand  pounds  sterling. 
The  whole  [Niper  currency — ovor  three  niillioua  sterlihg — was  mo 
depreciated  an  to  be  worth  only  four  per  cent  of  it«  original 
value.  To  the  hint  Higot  and  his  creatures  had  pursued  their 
unprincipled  course  of  enriching  themselves  at  the  ex{>eu8e  of 
their  King  and  country.  At  the  siege  of  Quebec  b)  M.  de 
I^vi,  the  army  contractors  made  out  estimates  in  which  they 
put  charges  for  work  that  had  not  been  done,  and  for  storen 
tiiat  had  not  been  supplied  ;  which  were  paid  by  the  Intendaut, 
who  had  his  profit  from  the  fraudulent  transaction.  M.  de  Vaud- 
rcuil,  Bigot,  and  the  other  chief  officials,  were,  on  their  retuni 
to  France,  thrown  into  th«  Bastille.  Vaudreuil  was  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  fraud,  but  Bigot  and  the  rest  were  condemned 
to  disgorge  plunder  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  to  be  banished  from  the  country. 
Under  the  circumstances,  considering  that  in  addition  to  their 
state  of  bankruptcy  there  was  great  general  distress  among  the 
people,  and  that  several  had  died  of  absolute  famine,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English  was  no 
misfortune  to  it«  people. 

3.  "  The  Seven  Years'  War"  came  to  a  close  in  1762.    On 
the  3rd  of  November  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at 
Fontainebleau.     On  the  10th  of  February  the  definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  at  Paris.    By  the  fourth   1763 
article  the  King  of  France  abandoned  all  his  pretensions      a.d. 
to  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  amplest  manner  made  over 

to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  all 
the  islands  in  the  River  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  except- 
ing St.  Peter  and  Miquelon.  Thus  were  settled  for  ever  the 
conflicting  claims  of  England  and  France  (founded  on  tlie  dis- 
coveries of  Cabot  and  Verazzani)  to  the  poesession  of  the  northern 
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part  of  America  fiy  the  name  article  King  Guorgo  covenanted 
tu  grant  to  the  inhabitnnta  uf  Caumlu  the  liberty  of  the  liouian 
Catholic  ruiigiou,  and  to  f>cnuit  all  aubjecte  of  the  King  of 
France  to  leil  th<Mr  pn)perty — but  only  to  Britiali  aubjeota — and 
to  retire  in  all  safety  and  freedom  from  the  country  within 
eigliteen  montha  of  the  date  of  the  rntiAcation  of  the  treaty. 
Cireiit  Britain  aliio  acquire<l  from  France  the  iHlandaof  Orenuda 
and  the  (irunadinen,  8t.  Vincent,  Tobago,  and  Dominica;  ami 
from  i^pain,  Florida  and  the  |)oiKiciiaiona  •outh  and  aouth-caitt 
of  the  MiMiifwi{>{>i. 

4.  Few  of  the  ancient  noblefla^  remained  in  Canada  ;  mont 
of  them  went  to  France  and  to  the  French  West  Indies.  A 
Buflicient  number,  however,  Htayed,  and  exerted  an  influence  that 
helloed  to  determine  the  future  of  the  country.  Though,  com- 
pared with  the  body  of  the  habitana,  they  were  but  one  in  the 
huudreil,  their  national  pride,  their  tenacious  a<lherence  to  feudal 
customs,  which  constituted  the  privileges  of  their  rank,  their  hoH- 
tility  to  the  introduction  of  EngliMh  law,  their  mortifiaition  at 
being  excluded  from  public  employment  and  places  of  trust  on 
account  of  their  religion,  caused  them  to  hate  English  rule,  and 
to  make  tlie  Anglification  of  the  Province  im{)08sible.  Ob- 
servers remarked,  that  there  would  liave  been  no  insuperable 
obstacle  met  with  during  the  earlier  years  after  the  Conquest  lu 
introducing  English  laws  and  the  English  language,  provided 
that  it  had  been  done  gradually  and  judiciously.  The  op{K)r- 
tunity  to  effect  the  change  was  lost.  The  determination  to  pre- 
serve French  laws,  language,  and  customs,  grew  strong  as  suc- 
cessive governors  made  concessions  to  the  native  Canadians. 

6.  The  King  issued  a  Proclamation  on  the  7th  of  October. 
By  that  instrument  His  Majesty  divided  the  territory  he  had 
acquired  into  the  four  Provinces  of  Quebec,  East  Florida,  West 
Florida,  and  Grenada.  The  Province  of  Quebec  extended  along 
both  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  from  the  St.  John  River.  The 
peninsula  of  Gasp^^  and  the  Island  of  Anticosti  were  included 
in  it.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Luke  Nipissiug  and  the 
line  of  the  Ottawa  Biver  ;  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  passing 
through  Lake  Champlain,  along  the  45th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  by  the  highlands  dividing  the  rivers  falling  into 
the  St  Lawrence  from  those  emptying  themselves  into  the  sea. 
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6.  Ai  a  strong  indncoment  tn  Britiiih  Ruhjecta  to  Mttle  in 
Qtiebeo,  th<*  King  mado  a  ptniuiMc  that  whonovoi'  the  circum* 
Rtancefi  of  the  country  wcmM  admit  thero<»f,  roproMttntative  in- 
HtitutionM,  nimilar  to  thtmu  iu  the  oilier  Kngliiih-Aniorican 
coloniew,  Hhould  be  eiitabiiHhed  ;  and  gave  an  anaurance  to  all 
|>cnioni  inhabiting  and  resorting  to  it,  that  they  might  c«)ntide 
iu  the  royal  protection  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of 
KngliHh  lawR.  QrantH  of  land,  ranging  from  50  acres  to  6,000 
acrcH,  wore  n)a<le  to  field-ortieerH,  Ciiptaini,  ibolten)*!,  non- 
commisMioned  ofllcei-s,  and  privates,  on  certatu  oonditiona  of 
improvement  and  cultivation.  The  grantees,  after  the  expirr.< 
tiou  of  ten  yeaiH,  were  Hubjected  to  "  quit  rcnt<s  " — a  Hmall  tux 
cxacte<l  from  the  propriotorfl  iu  token  of  their  aubjectiou  to  the 
Sovereign,  by  the  |)ayni«mt  of  which  they  were  '*  quit"  from  all 
other  service.  The  Crown  did  not  rigidly  demand  the  jmyment 
of  these  rentu,  and  the  people  were  not  very  willing  to  pay 
thi'in.  They  were  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  their  proposed 
collection  m  after  yeare  excited  the  greatest  discontent  through- 
out the  Provinces.  The  lands  granted  to  British  subjects  in 
Qiieljec  after  the  Proclam'\tion  were,  in  effect,  held  on  '*thi 
tenure  of  fVee  and  common  soccage,"  ^  the  sole  conditions  of 
which  were  allegiance  to  the  King  and  obedience  to  the  law& 

7.  A  Oivil  Qovemment  was  formed,  consisting  of  a  Governor 
and  a  Council,  who  had  power  to  make  laws  and  regulations 
inider  certain  restrictions.  Courts  were  established  ;  —  the 
Supreme  Court  (or  Court  of  King's  Bench),  where  the  Chief- 
.Tugtice  presided,  and  wliere  all  criminal  and  civil  cases  were 
flecided  according  to  the  law  of  England  ;  and  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  where  all  matters  were  determined  by  equity, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Justices  of  the  Peace 
wore  appointed,  who  had  jwwer  to  settle,  in  a  summary  way, 
cases  under  five  pounds  currency.  The  new  Government  was 
hardly  less  arbitrary  than  the  military  rule  that  had  preceded 
it.    It  made  laws  and  administered  them,  and  pronounced 


'  Soccage.  —  From  French  toe,  a 
plotighihare ;  loccage  was  thus  origi- 
nally tenure  of  land  by  pUmgh  tervice, 
*nd  thence  any  inferior  services  in 
bosbandry.     The  English   Moemen   of 
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Domesday  Book  (1086  ▲.d.)  were  ceorU 
who  had  acquired  land  and  freedom, 
and  were  allowed  to  retain  both.  They 
became  the  sraall  freeholders  or  roo. 
manry  of  latf<r  t1me»  In  England. 
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judgment :  the  only  power  not  placed  in  its  hands  was  that  of 
taxation,  which  was  imposed  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. General  Murray  was  the  first  Governor  under  tho 
constitution  of  the  Proclamation. 

8.  In  the  meantime  stirring  events  had  taken  place  in  the 
west.  On  the  12th  of  November  1760  Major  Eogers  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Rangers  received  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  forts 
still  in   the  hands  of  the  French.     His  force  numbered  two 


LAKE  COUNTRY  AND  WESTERN  FORTS. 

hundred  men  in  fifteen  whale-boats.  Ascending  from  Montreal, 
and  entering  Lake  Ontario,  the  party  skirted  its  northern  shore, 
and  then  crossed  over  to  Fort  Niagara.  Hauling  their  boats 
over  the  portage,  the  Eangers  launched  them  above  the  Falls. 
Entering  Lake  Erie,  they  kept  their  course  along  its  southeii' 
shore  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  River  Cuyahoga, 
on  the  banks  ^1  which  they  encamped.  So  far  their  progress 
had  been  unimpeded  save  by  boisterous  weather.  Fontiac,  an 
Ottawa  chief,  then  held  sway  over  many  of  the  western  tribes. 
He  had  served  with  the  Frenca  j  had  been  present  in  the  fatal 
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defile  of  Monongahela  when  Bradf!lock  fell,  at  the  siege  of 
Oswego  with  Montcalm,  and  in  othor  actions  of  the  late  war. 
He  impressed  all  who  came  iu  col  tact  wiih  him  as  beiug  a 
man  of  superior  force  of  mind,  and  of  a  natural  greatness  and 
dignity.  Under  cover  of  night,  Pontiac  with  a  retinue  of 
chiefs  appeared  in  the  camp  on  the  Cuyahoga,  and  haughtily 
demanded  of  its  commandant  with  what  intent  his  armed  force 
had  entered  his  country.  During  a  hriof  interview.  Major 
Rogers  explained  to  him  the  situation  of  affairs,  when  Pontiac 
consented,  now  that  the  cause  of  his  old  friends  the  French  was 
lost,  to  live  at  peace  with  the  English. 

9.  Late  in  autumn  Rogers  reached  Detroit.  After  some 
show  of  resistance  that  important  post  was  given  up,  on  the 
29th  of  November.  The  other  forts  were  given  up  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  and  of  the  following  spring.  Then  the 
flag  of  England  floated  over  the  forts  in  token  of  her 
sovereignty  over  the  western  wilderness.  The  Indians  1761 
of  that  region  soon  broke  into  open  acts  of  rage  and  A.D. 
discontent  Their  position  was  changed,  now  that  the 
English  were  masters.  They  no  longer  met  the  courteous  treat* 
ment  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  I'eceive  from  the  French. 
The  English  kepi  back  the  usual  present «  of  clothing  and  arms, 
and  often  trea.^d  them  with  contumely.  The  heart  of  Pontiao 
swelled  with  rage  at  the  cold  and  haughty  behaviour  of  the 
English  ofiicers,  so  different  from  the  good-natured  politeness  of 
the  French.  Pei-sonal  slights  alone  did  not  excite  his  wrath. 
He  saw  that  a  crisis  had  come  to  his  race.  The  Indians  no 
longer  held  a  position  between  the  contending  French  and 
English  colonies  that  made  their  alliance  worth  winning.  Now 
tliey  had  either  to  mingle  with  English  civilization,  or  to  plunge 
far  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness.  Brooding  over  the 
wrongs  and  insults  endured  by  his  people,  Pontiac  came  to  hate 
the  English  with  intense  fury.  He  burned  to  exterminate  them, 
and  to  bring  back  the  country  to  its  primeval  barbarity. 

10.  He  conceived  a  bold  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  ven- 
geance. During  the  winter  of  1762,  his  messengers,  bearing 
the  war-belts,  scoured  the  country  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 
The  Ottigamies  and  Sacs,  the  Pottawattamies  and  Ottawas,  the 
Ojibaways  and  Wyandots,  and  all  the  other  tribes  dwelling 
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around  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  western  si  i  ore  of 
Lake  Huron  ;  the  Shawneea  and  Delawarea,  whose  bourgades 
were  situated  on  branches  of  the  Ohio  Kiver,  and  close  to  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  entered 
into  the  Conspiracy.  They  received  secret  encouragement 
from  some  French  and  Canadian  fur-traders,  who  falsely  told 
them  that  their  great  Father  in  France  was  aroused  from  his 
Bleep,  and  was  sending  out  a  large  army  to  wrest  the  country 
from  the  English.  Over  all  the  allied  tiibes  Pontiac  held  only 
such  authority  as  his  abilities  and  personal  character  gave 
him.  The  fickleness  of  the  Indian  temper,  and  its  impatience 
of  long-continued  eflfort,  made  it  necessfiry  to  strike  a  prom])t 
and  decisive  blow.  He  resolved  that  a  simultaneous  attack 
should  be  made  on  all  the  forts  held  by  the  English,  that  the 
defenders'  settlement/  oi.  '^e  frontiers  should  be  laid  waste, 
and  that  all  the  English  siiould  be  driven  out  of  the  country. 
Pontiac  very  much  under-estimated  the  power  of  the  English. 
Wide  as  was  his  influence,  there  were  many  tribes  in  Canada 
hostile  to  him  :  of  all  the  famous  Six  Nations  he  only  gained 
over  the  Senecas. 

11.  The  rising  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  fixed  to  take  place 

on  the  7th  of  May.  Before  that  day  the  English 
1763  officers  had  several  warnings  that  "  mischief  was  afoot," 
A.D.  which  they  disregarded.  Pontiac  undertook  to  surprise 
Fort  Detroit.  It  was  garrisoned  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  troops  and  forty  fur-trad^"^.  and  commanded  by  Major 
Gladwyn.  Two  small  schoone  +^^*3  Beavei^  and  Gladioyn — 
gave  it  further  protection,  a,  u  ••  T'ld  despatches  and  sup- 
plies to  and  from  Fort  Niagara.  n  the  6th,  Catherine,  a 
young  squaw,  disclosed  the  plot  to  the  commandant.  Pontiac, 
she  said,  would  come  with  a  retinue  of  chiefs  next  morning  and 
demand  a  council.  Each  chief  would  be  wrapped  in  his  blanket, 
and  would  carry  his  rifle  (purposely  cut  short  in  the  barrel) 
concealed  in  its  folds.  At  a  preconcerted  signal  the  chiefs  were 
suddenly  to  shoot  down  the  Major  and  his  officers ;  and  theu, 
along  with  the  Indians  in  the  streets  of  the  fort,  fall  upon  and 
butcher  the  unprepared  garrison. 

12.  When  Pontiac  and  the  chiefs  appeared  ne^t  morning,  the 
garrison  was  drawn  up  in  the  square,  with  muskets  at  rest  and 
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Nayonets  tixed  ;  the  officers  wore  their  side-arms,  and  carried 
pistols  in  their  belts.  Pontiac  was  surprised  at  the  warlike 
sight,  but  showed  no  visible  sign  of  mortification.  He  finished 
some  pretended  business  and  retired.  Next  morning  he,  with 
the  cliiefs,  again  sought  admittance  into  the  fort,  having  signi- 
fied to  the  Major  his  wish  to  dcance  "  the  calumet ;"  but  he  was 
bluntly  told  to  be  gone.  He  then  knew  that  the  plot  had  been 
discovered,  and  his  wrath  was  terrible.  He  ordered  the  beauti- 
ful traitress,  Catherine,  to  be  scourged;  and  his  followers 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  some  unofiending  English  settlers 
near  Detroit.  Pontiac  now  determined  to  besiege  the  fort ; 
and,  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  transferred  his  camp  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  He  levied  con- 
tributions on  the  Canadian  farms  to  maintain  his  forces  ;  but 
he  did  it  in  a  civilized  manner,  by  iasuiug  promissory  notes  on 
birch-bark,  to  which  he  affixed  his  "  totem," — the  figure  of  an 
otter.  Tliere  was  now  no  rest  for  the  garrison,  by  day  or  by 
night.  The  Indians  did  not  dare  to  make  an  open  assault,  but 
from  every  convenient  cover  shot  into  the  fort  bullets,  and 
arrows  tipped  with  burning  tow.  Gladwyn,  who  was  anxiously 
waiting  for  reinforcements  from  Niagara,  despatched  one  of  his 
8'*hooners  to  hurry  them.  One  day  the  soldiers  saw  a  line  of 
boats  sweeping  up  the  river,  the  foremost  bearing  the  red 
flag  of  England.  In  their  joy  they  fired  a  salute  :  it  was  an- 
swered by  the  wax-whoop  of  armed  Indians,  who  started  up 
from  the  bottoms  of  the  boats  where  they  had  lain  concealed. 
Gladwyn  afterwards  learned  that  a  detachment  of  ninety-six 
men,  under  Lieutenant  Cuyler,  with  plentiful  supplies,  had 
started  from  Niagara  in  whale-boats.  Encamped  one  night  at 
Point  Pel^,  at  the  mouth  'of  the  Eiver  Detroit,  the  party  had 
lieen  surprised  and  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

13.  Alarming  intelligence  reached  Detroit  in  the  course  of  the 
month  of  June,  of  the  capture  and  destruction,  by  the  Indians, 
of  Forts  Sandusky,  St.  Joseph,  Ouatanon,  Presqu'isle,  Du  Bceuf, 
Venango,  and  Michillimackinac.  The  last  named  fort  was 
taken  by  a  subtle  stratagem.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  King's 
Birthday,  a  party  of  Ojibaways  invited  the  officers  to  come  out 
and  witness  the  game  of  "  la  crosse"  on  the  plain  in  front  of  the 
fort,  between  playera  of  their  nation  and  of  the  Sacs.     It  waa 
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a  holiday,  and  the  soldiers  were  off  their  guard.  The  gates 
were  open,  and  a  number  of  squaws  entered  unnoticed.  Cap- 
tain Etherington  and  another  officer  stood  outside  betting  on 
the  match,  which  was  played  with  great  spirit  for  several  hours. 
The  ball,  struck  with  a  vigorous  blow,  bounded  against  the 
pickets  of  the  fort  Then  the  whole  body  of  the  players  ran 
yelling  up  to  the  gates ;  some  of  them  seized  the  two  officers,  the 
rest,  rushing  in,  snatched  their  hatchets  from  the  squaws  (who 
had  held  them  concealed  when  they  entered),  and  in  an  instant 
killed  an  officer  and  fifteen  privates,  and  took  the  ret:t  prisoners. 
14.  During  the  whole  summer  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  were  exposed  to  the 
hostile  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who  ran  riot  in  frightful  ex- 
cesses of  cruelty.  "When  General  Amherst,  at  New  York,  heard 
of  the  disasters,  he  had  few  effective  troops  at  his  command. 
In  all  haste  he  sent  as  many  as  he  could  muster  to  reinforce 
Niagara,  and  to  relieve  Forts  Dotroit  and  Pitt,  formerly  called 
Du  Quesne.  On  the  27th  of  July,  the  harassed  and  weakened 
garrison  of  Detroit  welcomed  the  arrival  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  men.  The  commander.  Captain  Dalzell,  against  the 
advice  of  Gladwyn,  resolved  to  attack  the  Indians.  Fontiac 
was  secretly  apprised  of  the  intended  sortie.  To  reach  his  en- 
campment it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  narrow  bridge  thrown 
over  the  deep  gully  of  Parent's  Creek,  two  miles  above  the  fort. 
Beyond  the  bridge  the  ground  rose  in  ridges,  and  Pontiac  had 
intrenchments  dug  at  the  top  of  them.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  29th  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  stole  out  of 
Detroit.  As  they  marched  along  the  settled  road  the  watch- 
dogs bayed  the  alarm.  The  advanced-guarc^  crossed  the  bridge 
— ^^salled  "Blood;  Bridge"  after  that  night.  It  was  saluted 
with  yells  and  volleys  of  musketry.  Supports  were  hurried  up. 
The  furious  soldiers  charred  the  intrenchments,  and  were  shot 
do'^n  by  an  invisible  foe.  The  retreat  was  sounded.  As  the 
baifled  force  marched  back,  a  party  of  Indians,  posting  them- 
selves in  a  house  on  its  right,  galled  it  sorely.  It  reached 
Detroit  with  a  loss  of  fifty-nine  killed  and  wounded.  Captain 
Dalzell  was  shot  dead  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  carry  off  a 
wounded  soldier.  The  next  morning  the  frightened  habitans 
aa^r  his  head  stuck  on  a  garden  picket. 
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15.  Shortly  tifter  this  disaster,  as  the  "Oladwyn,"  ou  its 
return  frum  Niagara,  lay  at  anchor  one  midnight,  it  was  sur- 
prised by  a  large  party  of  Indians.  The  wind  had  failed  w^heu 
the  schooner  was  nine  miles  below  the  fort.  The  warriors  killed 
the  captain,  wounded  several  of  the  crew,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  taking  possession  of  the  vessel,  when  the  mate  called 
out  that  he  would  blow  it  up.  The  Indians,  who  had  footing 
on  the  deck,  cast  themselves  in  terror  into  tlie  river.  The 
Gladwyn  reached  Detroit  in  safety.  General  Amherst  caused 
a  medal  to  be  struck,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  the  men  who  had 
taken  part  in  its  defence. 

16.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  Oolonel  Bouquet  marched 
with  several  companies  of  the  42nd  Highlanders,  and  of  the 
Provincial  Hangers,  from  Philadelphia.  He  took  with  him 
sixty  sick  men  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Fort  Pitt.  The 
soldiers,  with  their  heavy  baggage-train,  toiled  up  the  heights 
of  the  AUeghanies,  descended  into  the  valleys,  and  made  their 
way  through  deep  gorges.  At  Fort  Ligonier  the  oxen  and 
waggons  were  left  behind,  and  they  pushed  on  with  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pack-horses  Ciirrying  flour  and  other  provisions. 
The  dijBBcult  defile  of  Turtle  Creek  lay  in  the  way  of  their 
march,  and  Colonel  Bouquet  resolved  to  push  on  for  Bushy 
Run,  encamp  there  for  the  day,  and  pass  it  by  night.  Within 
a  mile  of  the  camping  ground  the  advanced-guard  fell  into  an 
ambuscade.  Shawnee  and  Delaware  warriors  raised  their  war- 
whoop.  A  sharp  fire  of  musketry  ensued.  Two  light  companies 
were  hurried  up  to  the  support  of  the  van  ;  but  the  Indians 
appearing  in  great  numbers  in  all  directions,  the  whole  British 
advanced-guard  soon  retreated  on  the  main  body.  The  Indians 
followed,  and  kept  up  a  fierce  attack  until  darkness  came  on  ; 
then  they  retired  to  their  coverts. 

17.  Colonel  Bouquet  arranged  his  camp  in  the  form  of  a 
circle :  he  placed  the  horses  in  the  centre,  and  protected  the 
sick  and  the  wounded  by  means  of  the  flour-bags.  No  water 
was  to  be  aad,  and  the  sufferings  of  this  part  of  the  force 
were  fearful.  At  earliest  dawn  tjie  Indians  awoke  the  uneasy 
sleepers.  The  Highlanders  and  Rangers  sprang  up  and  stood 
in  the  circle  until  the  sun  rose  in  the  heavens,  enduring  a  thirst 
more  terrible  to  them  than  the  fire  of  the  foe.     Many  of  the 
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horses  were  wounded,  and,  terrified  by  the  din,  ti'\ey  broke  out 
and  galloped  off  through  the  woods.  Colonel  Louquet  now 
drew  ou  the  Indians  to  make  an  open  attack.  He  ordered  two 
companies  at  one  part  of  the  circle  to  fall  hastily  biick,  and  the 
troops  on  their  right  and  left  to  open  up  their  tiles  and  till  their 
place.  The  retiring  companies,  and  two  others,  then  took  u|> 
positions  in  the  woods  unseen  by  the  Indians.  They,  imagining 
that  the  British  were  beginning  to  give  way,  rushed  forward 
with  audacity  to  the  attiick.  As  they  were  hotly  engaged,  two 
of  the  companies  posted  in  the  woods  threw  themseKes  on  their 
right  flank.  Amazed  and  confused,  they  stood  their  ground  only 
for  a  shoi-t  time.  The  Highlanders,  charging  with  spirit,  put 
them  to  flight,  and  they  received  the  full  tire  of  the  other  two 
companies  as  they  sped  past  a  clearmg  where  no  trees  inter- 
vened. The  victory  won  by  Bouquet  at  Bushy  Run  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  of  causing  mar  y 
of  the  Indians  to  sue  for  peace. 

18.  The  blockade  of  Fort  Detroit  was  still  kept  up.  Late 
in  autumn  several  tribes  departed  for  the  winter's  hunting. 
Fontiac  seeing  the  falling  away  of  his  confederates,  and  receiv- 
ing certain  news  of  the  peace  between  France  and  England, 
which  cut  off  all  hope  of  aid,  retired  in  disgust  to  a  camp  ou 
the  Maumee  River.  All  winter  the  gcrrison  of  Detroit  was 
obliged  to  keep  strict  guard,  for  the  Ottawas  and  Senecaa 
prowled  constantly  around.  In  spring  several  tribes  returned 
to  its  neighbourhood. 

19.  Measures  were  now  taken  to  crush  the  Indian  revolt. 
General  Gage  (successor  to  Amherst)  instructed  General  Brad- 

street  to  relieve  Detroit,  and  put  down  ^he  tribes  in  ita 

1764    vicinity;  and  gave  orders  to  Colonel  Bouquet  to  coro- 

A.D.      pel  the  submission  of  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares.     Sir 

William  Johnson,  who  had  in  the  meantime  made  suc- 
cessful representations  to  the  British  Government  on  the  neces- 
sity of  conciliating  the  Indians,  called  a  meeting  at  Niagara 
of  numerous  tribes.  When  Bradstreet  reached  that  place  in 
July,  the  Indian  Council  was  sitting.  Johnson  made  separate 
treaties  of  peace  with  the  different  tribes,  and  sent  them  off 
loaded  with  presents.  Peace  was  made  with  the  Senecas  on 
condition  that  they  would  never  again  attack  the  English,  and 
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20.  Ou  his  way  to  Detroit,  General  Brudatreet  was  met  by  a 
pretended  delegation  from  the  Shawuees  and  Delawares,  and, 
believing  their  false  proteatatious,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  them.  He  received  the  submission  of  the  Wyandots 
aud  Ottawas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandusky.  On  the  26th 
of  August  his  barges  entered  the  Detroit  Kiver,  and  the  relief 
was  hailed  with  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  gar- 
rison of  the  fort,  which  had  been  beleaguered  for  fifteen  months. 

21.  General  Brad  reet  then  returned  to  Sandusky.  Believ- 
iug  that  he  had  made  a  secure  peace  with  the  Shawnees  and 
Delawares,  he  refused  to  coiiperate  with  Colonel  Bouquet.  That 
officer,  not  trusting  to  treaties,  marched  into  the  very  heart  of 
their  country,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  give 
up  their  prisoners.  Among  his  force  were  volunleers  from 
the  frontier  settlements  who  had  lost  wives,  children,  g'sters, 
and  sweethearts,  and  who  enlisted  in  the  expedition  in  the  hope 
of  redeeming  them  from  captivity.  Mothers  and  wives,  also, 
dared  the  perilous  journey,  to  relieve  their  anxiety  about  the 
fate  of  their  sons  and  husbands.  When  the  Indians  brought 
their  prisoners  into  Bouquet's  camp,  scenes  were  enacted  that 
aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  most  callous. 

22.  The  Indian  War  was  now  over.  Pcntiac,  seeing  the  utter 
frustration  of  his  conspiracy,  sought  peace  from  the  English,  and 
obtained  it.  He  was  a  few  years  afterwards  assassinated  by  an 
Illinois  trader  at  St.  Louis.  With  him  died  the  last  hope  of  the 
Indian  race.  The  war  he  raised  was  its  last  convulsive  effort 
to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  the  white  man  in  the  country 
bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Alleghanies. 
The  Indian  war  in  the  west  was  finished  before  the  people  of 
the  towns  of  Canada  knew  that  it  had  commenced,  so  slowly 
in  those  days  travelled  news. 

QuBSTioNS. — 1.  What  kind  of  gov- 
ernment was  set  up  in  Canada?  Who 
were  the  "new  subjects"  of  King 
George  ?  What  reconciled  the  body  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  Military  Gov- 
ernment? 

2.  In  what  state  did  the  English  find 
Canada  financially?     What   was  the 


cause  of  this  state  of  affairs?  How 
were  the  offenders  punirtied?  How 
should  the  people  of  Canada  have  re- 
garded its  conquest? 

3.  When  was  the  Seven  Years'  War 
terminated?  What  were  the  articles 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  affected 
the  American  colonies  ? 
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4.  Whftt  hlnderod  the  Angliflcfttion 
of  the  culonlitaT  Wl.^t  opportunitj 
of  etTecting  the  change  wm  lost? 

5.  How  WM  (he  newljr-MMtnlred  ter- 
ritory divided?  Mention  the  bound- 
aries of  the  I'rovlncu  of  Queljec. 

0.  What  inducement  waa  held  ont  to 
Dritlflh  lubjecta  to  "ottle  in  Quebec? 
To  whom  wore  gran  i  of  land  made? 
To  what  ditflculty  did  the  exacting  of 
"quit  renta"  lead?  On  what  tenure 
were  lands  granted  to  British  subjects  in 
Quebec  after  the  Proclamation  held  by 
them? 

7.  Of  what  did  the  avil  Oovernment 
consist?  What  courts  were  established? 
What  was  the  only  power  which  the 
new  Qovemment  lacked  ?  Who  was  the 
first  Governor? 

8.  On  what  mission  was  Major  Rogers 
■ent?  What  force  accompanied  him? 
Who  wa«  PoLtiac?  When  did  lie 
come  to  the  English  camp?  What  did 
he  demand?  What  did  ho  consent  to 
do? 

9.  When  did  Rogers  accomplish  his 
mission?  Who  wevo  enraged  and  dis- 
contented ?  Why  ?  How  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Indians  altered  ? 

10.  What  scheme  did  Pontiac  form? 
Who  joined  the  conspiracy?  What 
was  the  plan  of  action  resolved  on? 

11.  What  date  was  fixed  for  the  ris- 
ing?    Uow  was  the  Com^Tiandant  of 


Fort  Detroit   informed  of   the   plot/ 
Give  the  details. 

12.  How  was  the  plan  frustrated? 
How  WM  Catherine  punished  ?  Whn^ 
did  Pontiac  then  deturnilne  to  do? 
How  was  the  garrison  disappointed  of 
its  reinforcements? 

15.  What  intelligeno«  reached  De- 
troit in  June?  Describe  the  atratagoiii 
by  which  MichlUimackinac  was  taken. 

14.  When  WM  Detroit  relieved?  By 
what  disaster  wm  th(*  relief  followed? 

16.  What  narrow  escape  did  tho 
schooner  Gladtcyn  maka?  How  wM  It 
saved? 

10.  Describe  Colonel  Bouquet's 
march.  Whore  did  ho  encounter  the 
Indians? 

17.  Describe  the  battle.  What  effects 
had  the  victory? 

18.  What  led  Pontiac  to  withdraw 
from  Fort  Detroit? 

19.  What  moosuros  were  then  taken 
to  crush  the  Indian  revolt  ?  What  wa.i 
the  result  of  the  meeting  at  Niagara? 

20.  When  wm  Fort  Detroit  at  la^it 
relieved  ?  How  long  had  the  blockade 
lasted? 

21.  Why  did  Bradstreet  refuse  to 
cooperate  with  Bouquet  ?  What  did  the 
latter  accomplish?  Wh?.t  touching 
scenes  were  enacted? 

22.  What  WM  the  end  of  Pontiac r 
What  died  with  him? 
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1.  The  great  cliasimilarity  of  character  h*»tween  the  "new 
<iubjects,"  the  Catholic  French  Canadians,  and  "the  ok*  sub- 
jects," the  British  Protestants,  was  soon  shown.  The  latter 
body,  who  were  a  small  minority  of  the  population,  assumed 
the  air  of  masters,  and  thought  to  bend  all  the  ancient  laws 
aud  customs  to  their  will.  Several  had  settled  in  the  country 
on  the  strength  of  the  [  omise  of  the  Proclamation  that  froe 
representative  institutions  would  be  established  in  it.  They 
did  not  wish  to  hold  a  lower  grade  as  British  subjects  than 
their  brother  colonists  in  America.  This  part  of  the  population 
was  composed  principally  of  half-pay  officers,  merchants,  and 
disbanded  soldiers,  and  they  mostly  inhabited  the  towns. 

2.  The  great  mass  of  the  Canadian  population,  -who  lived  in 
the  country,  were  naturally  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  oi 
tlieir  ancient  laws  and  customs.  They  were  generally  of  a  mild, 
Bubmissive  character,  and  looked  with  awe  to  thotte  placed  in 
authority  over  them.  They  were  rather  indifferent  to  the  form 
of  civil  government.  They  were  inclined  to  think  "  whatever  is 
best  administered  is  best."  All  v/ere  not  of  that  opinion.  The 
better  instructed  had  no  objection  to  popular  assemblies,  pro- 
vided that  the  Roman  Catholic  population  had  fair  rei presenta- 
tion, and  that  they  were  not  disabled  from  fillin.z  places  of 
honour  and  trust  on  account  of  their  religion.  .^A  matters 
stood  they  were  debarred  from  enjoying  any  office.  Before 
they  conld  be  eligible  they  were  compelled  to  take  tV70  0«it2iA;— 
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that  of  abjuration  of  ilie  Pojm?'h  control  of  Hpiritual  matters  in 
the  realms  of  the  King  of  England  ;  and  that  agaiiwt  trauHub- 
Btiiutiatiou,  a  doctrine  eajKicially  renounced  l>y  the  Church  of 
England  and  all  ProteHtaut  Hectii.  'Hie  Canadiaim  were  very 
willing  to  swear  allegiance  to  King  George,  but  they  could  not 
tjike  oatha  against  their  religion. 

a  By  the  Proclamation,  the  criminal  law  of  England  with 
trial  by  jury  was  established  in  the  colony.  It  wjis  accepted 
by  the  Canadian  people  without  much  dissent,  as  its  suiKjriority 
over  the  French  criminal  law  was  apparent.  Under  it  no  one 
could  be  arbitrarily  arrested,  or  secretly  tortured,  tried,  and 
sentenced.  But  to  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  the  CanadiiuiH 
generally  objected.  Tlie  noblesse  were  opposed  to  it,  because 
their  pride  was  offended  that  Protestant  mechanics  should  sit 
to  determine  matters  in  which  they  were  interested.  Tho 
habitans  complained  of  the  bunlen  and  expense  of  juries.  They 
ridiculed  the  unanimity  demanded  in  their  verdicts.  They  sjiid 
it  was  a  trial  of  stren^  th  among  the  jurymen  to  determine  who 
could  fast  the  longest.  But  they  might  have  been  recouciltd 
to  juries  if  jurymen  had  been  paid  for  their  services,  and  if 
a  majority  of  vote"  had  cU  nded  the  verdict.  They  preferred 
to  have  the  judge  decide  all  (  ases  directly,  according  to  ancient 
practice.  The  prejudice  against  juries  was  natural  enough. 
Tlie  noblesse  hated  them  because  they  nuido  them  amenable  U> 
law,  to  which,  in  their  pride,  they  deemed  themselves  superior  ; 
to  the  habitans,  brought  up  in  ignorance,  and  unaccustomed  to 
think  for  themselves  or  manage  their  own  affairs,  they  were 
wearisome.  The  British  population,  on  the  contrary,  deemed 
trial  by  jury  to  be  the  palladium  of  liberty,  and  in  all  caHos 
the  most  prompt,  secure,  impartial  mode  of  obtaining  justicr, 
and  of  assuring  to  them  the  possession  of  their  property.  In 
the  absence  of  free  general  assemblies,,  they  looked  upon  tri.al 
by  jury  as  their  best  security  against  the  undue  exercise  uf 
arbitrary  power. 

4.  The  government  of  Canada  was  no  easy  matter,  the 
character  and  the  political  education  of  its  French  and  of  its 
English  inhabitants  were  so  very  different.  The  English  held 
that  English  laws  and  forms  of  judicature  were  infinitely 
superior  to  those  of  France.     Tlie  question  was,  Whether  their 
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will  and  ploamire  iihonld  prevail,  or  whether  conceMiona  nhoiild 
bt!  minlo  to  the  feelings  aud  prejudicen  o(  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitantA? 

6.  The  Governor,  General  Murray,  «howed  favotir  to  the 
French  CanauianH,  aud  thereby  incurred  the  diftpluajitiro  of  hit 
Protestiiut  fcUow-couutrynieu.  They  Rent  home  petitions  Htat> 
ing  their  grievances,  and  ho  was  calle<l  to  answer  the 
charge**  against  hinj.  But  he  wan  not  found  worthy  of  1766 
bliiiue.  In  his  al>sence,  Brigadier  -  Oeneral  Ony  a.d. 
Oarleton  administered  the  government.  He  had  dis- 
tinguifhed  himself  under  Gene.al  Wolfe,  and  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Plains  received  a  very  severe  wound  on  the  head.  As 
(Jeneral  Murray  did  not  return  to  Canada,  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor.  Ho  showed  himself  even  more  favour- 
able to  the  majority  than  his  preclecessor  hml  <lone.  He  entered 
into  their  feelings,  and  seemed  to  adopt  their  prejudices.  He 
thought  them  a  very  decent  people,  and  much  more  easily 
ruled  than  the  more  turbulent  English.  He  abolished  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  several  of  whom 
had  acted  tyrannically.  Some  of  them  were  disbanded  soldiers 
who  kept  tippling-houses — not  the  best  class  of  persona,  he 
thought,  from  which  to  form  a  magistracy.  He  introituced  as 
much  French  law  as  possible,  and  in  the  Ooort  of  Oommon 
Pleas  it  was  left  to  the  option  of  parties  to  a  suit  to  have  it 
tried  by  a  juiy-  Confusion  arose  in  the  courts  owing  to  the 
mixture  of  laws.  The  judges  were  Englishmen,  and  little  con- 
vei-sant  with  French  law  :  to  have  made  themselves  mastera  of 
it  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  study  closely  a  small  library 
of  thirty  volumes.  If  a  case  was  tried  by  the  French  system, 
the  suitors  stood  a  chance  of  not  obtaining  justice,  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  Judges  (with  the  integrity  of  the  Bench  the 
Canadians  were  W"ll  satisfied).  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  case 
was  tried  by  English  law,  the  Canadians  were  dissatisfied,  be- 
cause it  was  conducted  in  a  mode  and  in  a  language  which  they 
did  not  understand,  and  because  the  process  was  more  expensive. 

6.  The  remedy  proposed  for  this  conflict  of  laws  was  the 
restitution  to  the  Canadians  of  the  whole  body  of  their  civil 
jurisprudence.  Governor  Carleton  inclined  to  this  view  of  tho 
question  ;  but  Chief -Justice  Hey  and  Attorney-General  Maseres 
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were  cf  opiiiion  that  an  arrangement  might  In)  mmio  aatialactory 
to  both  KjigliNh  and  Fronch.  They  would  have  reiitored  thum) 
pMif  of  the  French  civil  hiWH  relating  to  the  tenure  and  con- 
veying of  landM,  and  altered  thtme  |>ortions  regarding  inherit- 
ance, dower,  and  mortgage,  that  more  especially  affected  com- 
merce, which  wah  almoHt  altogether  in  tlie  handn  of  the  Britinh, 
and  that  tended  to  retard  the  progrean  of  the  country. 

7.  Several  views  were  taken  of  the  l>eMt  way  of  settling  the 
diilicultieH  in  Canada.  There  were  thofiu  who  held  that  tlir 
prejudices  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhahiUmtn  ought  to  Im« 
consulted,  and  that  Canada  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remnin 
French  in  its  Hyatem  of  government,  and  in  its  Uiwh,  customs, 
and  religion  ;  others  maint^iiiied  that  Canada,  being  a  con- 
queretl  country,  hIiouKI  bo  rultMl  by  the  law  of  the  conqueror, 
and  be  transformed  into  an  English  Province  ;  rnd  again,  thrre 
were  those  who  considered  it  as  injudicious  to  keep  Canada  a 
French  Province  as  to  attempt  to  make  it  English  by  force,  and 
who  thought  that  those  pai '  tof  the  laws  of  both  coimtries  moMt 
Buitablo  to  its  circi  ances  should  be  retained,  and  that  all 
changes  to  the  Eug.  .uode  of  government  and  system  of  lawt* 
should  be  made  gradually. 

8.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  however  briefly,  some  of  tlio 
objections  that  the  British  had  to  French  law.  They  decidedly 
objected  to  the  feudal  tenure.  By  it,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  kept  in  a  state  of  vassiilage. 
The  condition  of  this  tenure  that  bore  most  hardly  on  the 
British  was,  the  obligation  forced  on  them,  when  they  purchased 
lands,  to  pay  to  the  seigneur  in  whose  seigneurie  they  lay  tho 
lods  and  vents — a  mutation  fine  of  a  twelfth  of  the  purchaae- 
money,  over  and  above  the  sum  they  paid  to  the  seller.  The 
Lind  might  have  been  improved  a  hundredfold  by  the  erection 
of  houses  and  buildings,  still  the  seigneur  had  a  right  to 
demand  a  twelfth  of  its  increased  value.  This  heavy  tax 
naturally  discouraged  the  improving  of  lands,  and  retarded  the 
growth  of  towns  within  the  seigneuries. 

9.  The  law  of  inheritance,  by  which  the  property  of  the 
parent  was  equally  divided  among  the  children,  was  not  gener- 
ally repugnant  to  the  British ;  the  people  of  the  English 
colonic  in  America  were  on  the  whole  opposed  to  the  law  of 
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|>riinogenitar«,  am  it  obtAined  in  tlio  niothor  country.  TIm 
minute  (livinioiiH  of  |)ru|H*rtic«  weru  n  great  f*vil  nniong  the 
French  C'linailinuM  ;  but  KngliMlinionditl  nt)t,  lil(e  nmiiy  of  theui, 
pine  on  mere  Mhretis  of  farniM  'wlivn  there  was  plenty  of  land  to 
Ih)  obtained.  The  BritJMh  (excvpt  |>erha|Mi  the  lawyem)  did  not 
object  to  the  French  Mynteni  of  conveyancing — the  transferring 
of  land  from  one  party  to  another— an  they  conaiderml  it  iuor« 
(>x(>cditiouH  and  Ichh  i>x|)enHive  than  the  KngliHh  nunle.  Tlie 
|K)rtionH  of  the  Fnuich  law  that  affected  them  nioHt  were  tlumu 
relating  to  marriage  and  mortgage. 

10.  A  man,  l>ofore  entering  the  holy  itiite  of  matrimony, 
might  make  a  contract  devimng  in  whi<-h  way  ho  winhed  hix  pro|>- 
♦■rty  to  go  after  IiIh  death  ;  but  if  he  neglected  to  do  that,  there 
were  certain  inevitable  h'gal  conHequenccH  to  marriage  which 
KngliHhmen  who  had  not  t^iken  the  trouble  to  make  themnelvea 
{(cquainted  with  the  French  law  Honietiraes  found  very  incon- 
vfiiient.     A  wife  wjia  entitled  to  dower ;  that  i«,  to  the  enjoy- 

ont,  after  the  death  of  her  huMband,  should  Hhe  survive  him, 
of  one  half  of  the  real  pro|)erty  of  which  he  was  (KmH^ined  before 
niiirriage  or  might  have  ac({uired  after  it.  After  her  death  this 
(ifoperty  went  to  the  children.  The  wife  was  entitled  to 
another  right,  that  of  "  communaut^,"  or  partnership,  which 
pave  her  half  of  tlie  personal  projKirty  of  her  husband.  If  she 
(lied  before  him  this  portion  went  to  the  cliildren  even  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  father  ;  if  there  were  no  children  *t  went  to 
the  wife's  nearest  rblatives,  who  might  be  strangers  to  the 
husband. 

11.  A  man,  by  taking  proper  precautions,  might  prevent  his 
property  from  going  to  strangers  ;  he  found  it  more  difficult 
to  prevent  himself  from  being  cheated  in  purchasing  lands,  and 
in  taking  security  for  debts  owing  to  him.  By  the  French  law 
of  "  hypotheQUe"  (or  mortgage),  a  man  might  go  to  a  notary, 
who  was  sworn  to  keep  the  transaction  secret,  and  raise  money 
by  a  mortgage  on  his  land  ;  he  then  might  go  to  another  notary 
with  another  party  from  whom  he  wished  to  borrow  money,  and 
effect  another  mortgage,  and  then  he  might  sell  the  land  with- 
out the  purchajser  knowing  anything  of  these  prior  claims  upon 
it  until  the  mortgagees  presented  them.  In  this  way  English- 
men, in  some  coses,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  land  they  had 
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purchased,  when  the  claims  against  it  exceeded  the  sum  they 
had  paid  for  it ;  and  an  English  merchant  who  sold  goods  to  a 
Canadian,  taking  security  on  his  property  for  payment,  wae 
sometimes  defrauded  when  that  property  was  sold,  as  holders  of 
secret  mortgages  came  in  before  him.  The  cases  of  deliberate 
fraud  on  the  part  of  Canadians  were  probably  not  numerous, 
but  those  that  did  occur  madi*  a  great  noise.  These  secret 
mortgages  had  the  effect  of  proventing  English  merchants,  who 
had  made  money  in  Canada,  from  investing  it  in  land,  and 
they  were  hurtful  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  British  agitated  for  the  institution  of  offices 
for  the  registration  of  deeds,  where  all  mortgages  might  be 
entered,  and  left  open  to  the  inspection  of  parties  about  to 
purchase  or  lend  money  on  landed  property.  The  Frmcb 
Canadians  long  objected  to  registration,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  tyrannical  to  impose  on  the  ix)or  habitans  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  entering  the  deeds  of  their  little  r>roperties  in 
such  offices ;  and,  as  they  were  very  generally  a  people  ^f/ho  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  to  expose  them  to  be  cheated  by  the 
agent  whom  they  would  be  forced  to  employ. 

12.  Notwitlistanding  the  difficulties  of  government,  and  the 
little  intercourse  that  existed  between  the  British  and  the 
French  population,  Canada  was  tranquil^  prosperous,  and 
happy,  compared  with  wliat  it  had  been  some  time  previous  to 
the  Conquest.  The  population  increased  faster  than  it  had  evei 
done  before.  A  number  of  Acadians  driven  from  Nova  Scotia, 
and  flying  from  the  Englisli  colonies  to  which  they  had  been 
sent,  settled  in  Canada.  The  settlements  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence were  extended  backward,  and  a  great  extent  of  new  land 
was  brought  under  cultivation.  Quantities  of  grain  wert  now 
exported.  Commerce  increased ;  the  British  engrossed  seven- 
eighths  of  it ;  though  few  in  number,  their  capital  and  enter- 
prise gave  them  the  lead.  They  looked  anxiously  for  the 
establishment  of  a  free  representative  government,  but  the 
King  seemed  ioath  to  fulfil  his  promise.  He  was  hostile  to 
turbulent  free  assemblies.  Afte^  the  issuing  of  the  Proclama- 
tfon,  His  Majesty  was  long  too  much  occupied  in  battling  with 
Parliaments  in  England,  in  order  to  assert  the  royal  prerogative 
and  his  personal  influence  over  their  deliberations,  to  think 
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much  of  Ilia  new  territorial  acquisition  in  Canada.  The  ques- 
tion of  giving  a  Constitution  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  was 
under  consideration  in  1766,  but  it  was  deferred  owing  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Rockingham  Ministry,^  which  was  too  liberal 
and  independent  to  suit  its  royal  master.  Amidst  the  excite- 
ment; of  home  politics,  the  rise  and  fall  of  ministries,  Quebec 
was  forgo*  ten  for  four  years.  Lord  North,  a  stanch  Tory  and 
a  subservient  friend  of  the  King,  was  then  called  to  the 
head  of  affaire.  The  law  officers  of  the  Crown — Attorney-  1770 
General  Thurlow,  Solicitor-General  Wedderburn,  and  a.d. 
Dr.  Marriot,  King's  Advocate — were  commissioned  to 
draw  up  separate  reports  on  the  best  form  of  government  for 
the  Province.  General  Carleton  was  recalled  to  England  to 
give  information  on  its  condition  ;  and  Mr.  Cramahd,  member 
of  the  Council,  was  appointed  Administrator.  No  action  was 
taken  on  the  reports  of  the  Crown  officers  for  other  four  years. 
In  the  meantime  events  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  America  were  taking  place. 

13.  Soon  after  the  advent  of  George  III.  to  the  throne  (in 
1760,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  conquest  of  Canada), 
a  repressive  colonial  policy  was  adopted.  The  people  of  the 
English  colonies  loved  the  mother  country,  and  gloried  in  its 
past  achievements  ;  but  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
virtual  freedom  of  commerce,  that  they  would  not  bear  the 
restrictions  that  were  now  placed  upon  it.  By  the  Navigation 
Laws  (passed  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  1651,  and  con- 
firmed by  Charles  II.  1660)  certain  enumerated  articles, — the 
jiroduct  of  territories  under  the  Crown  of  England, — were  pro- 
hibited from  being  carried  from  thence  to  any  country  except 
to  England,  and  in  any  but  English-built  vessels,  including 
those  built  in  her  colonies.  The  colonial  merchants  could  not 
thus,  if  they  observed  the  laws,  import  sugar,  tea,  spice,  cotton, 
and  other  articles,  direct  from  the  country  producing  them  ;  for 
these  airJcles  had  first  to  be  carried  to  England  and  thenco 
shipped  to  them, — a  proceeding  that  caused  both  delay  and 


'  The  Rocki7igha.m  Ministry.  ■ —  This 

Ministry  succeeded  that  of  Mr.  George 

Grenviile  in  1766.    GitVQvillo'B  Ministir 

l>ad  passed  th»  obnozlo««  "Stamp  A  ct. " 

■ATi)  1 


Rockingham's,  acting  on  P'it's  advice, 
repealed  it.  Tiie  latter  gave  place  to 
the  Ministsy  of  tho  Earl  of  Ohafchajn 
and  Kho  Duke  rf  Grufton  In  1768. 
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expense.  But  colonial  merchants  very  generally  did  not  observe 
the  laws,  and  grew  rich  by  smuggling.  Having  been  long 
suffered  to  break  the  law  with  impunity,  they  grew  rebellious 
when  the  King's  custom-house  officers  entered  their  warehouses 
to  seizfc  their  smuggled  goods,  and  when  their  vessels  with  their 
contraband  cargoes  wtre  captured  by  English  war-ships.  Riots 
occurred  ;  custom-house  officers  were  roughly  treated,  and  the 
mob  grew  very  angry  indf  ed.  The  Imperial  Government  al&o 
restricted  labour  in  the  colonies.  The  people  were  not  per- 
mitted to  manufacture  certain  specified  articles,  or  to  build 
certain  mills,  or  to  cut  down  trees  in  the  forest  that  were 
marked  by  the  King's  officers  as  being  suitable  for  masts  for 
the  Eoyal  Navy.  They  had  also  political  grievances.  The 
governments  of  the  colonies  were  in  the  hands  of  oligarchies,  of 
English  Crown-appointed  officials  and  members  of  old  colonial 
families,  who  frowned  down  all  who  were  without  their  pale  ; 
and  the  different  religious  sects  were  offended  by  the  dominance 
assumed  by  the  Church  of  England.  Very  similar  political 
discontents  prevailed  in  Canada  in  after  years. 

14.  The  "Stamp  Act"  was  passed  (1765),  imposing  a  tax 
upon  the  colonies  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Empire.  The 
people  exclaimed  that  -heir  dearest  liberties  were  destroyed  if 
the  British  Parliament  could  vote  away  their  money  without 
their  advice  being  taken  or  their  consent  asked.  The  obnoxious 
Act  was  repealed,  but  Parliament  formally  declared  its  right  to 
tax  the  colonies  by  laying  light  duties  on  glass,  paper,  painters' 
colours,  and  tea.  The  anger  of  the  people  broke  out,  and  they 
vowed  that  they  would  use  no  articles  imported  from  Great 
Britain.  Parliament  repealed  the  impost  on  three  of  the  articles, 
but  maintained  the  duty  on  tea,  in  order  to  help  the  East 
India  Company,  which  had  an  immense  quantity  on  hand. 
Threepence  a  pound  was  laid  upon  it,  to  be  collected  at  the  port 
of  entry.  The  Bostonians  might  have  drunk  their  tea  in  a 
legal  manner  and  more  cheaply  than  they  had  ever  done  so 
before,  but  a  principle  was  at  stake.  So,  when  the  East  India 
Company's  ships  arrived  in  their  harbour,  a  party  disguised  like 
Indians  went  on  board,  broke  open  the  chests,  and  threw  the 
tea  into  the  dock.  Parliament,  deeply  displeased  at  this  act 
of  "  fiat  rebellion,"  closed  Boston  port,  cutting  off  the  people 
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from  commercial  intercourse'  with  the  out^r  world,  and  passed 
other  Acts  abridging  their  liberties. 

15.  It  was  under  these  ominous  circumstances  that  the  Earl 
of  Dartmouth,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  a  Bill  "for  making  more  effectual  Pro-  1774* 
nsion  for  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec."  a.d. 
l]y  it  the  boundaries^  of  the  Province  were  greatly 
extended,  and  included  the  territory  from  the  coast  of  Labrador 
iu  the  east  to  the  Mississippi  in  the  west,  north  to  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  emptying  themselves  into  Hudson  Bay,  and  south 
to  the  Ohio.  Over  this  vast  extent  of  country  an  arbitrary 
Government — consisting  of  a  Governor  and  a  Council  of  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-three  members — was  pla^^ed.  The  Eoman 
Catholic  religion  was  established,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
French  Civil  Law  introduced.  Quebec  was  in  effect  constituted  a 
French  Province,  all  the  difference  being  that  the  Canadians 
had  George  III.  instead  of  Louis  XVI.  for  King.  During  the 
debate  upon  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Charles  Fox 
and  Edmund  Burke  denounced  it  as  a  despotic  measure,  that 
threatened  the  liberties  of  the  English  colonies.  William 
Pitt,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  rose  from  a  sick-bed  to  raise 
his  voice  against  it,  when  the  Bill  was  sent  up  again  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  "  It  is  an  A»)t,"  he  exclaimed.  "  that  tears 
up  justice  by  the  roots,  destroys  the  liberty  that  ought  to  be 
the  foundation  of  every  Constit  ition,  and  that  will  lose  His 
Majesty  the  hearts  of  all  his  American  subjects."  The  mer- 
chants of  London  petitioned  against  it.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  waited  on  the  King  with  an  address  praying  that  His 
Majesty  would  not  give  his  assent  to  the  Bill ;  but  the  King 
would  not  receive  them.  He  believed  that  the  measure  was 
founded  on  the  clearest  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  and 
he  was  determined  that  it  should  be  carried. 

16.  The  British  population  of  Quebec  felt  much  aggrieved. 
The  hopes  held  out  to  them  had  been  utterly  falsified.     They 


'  177 U  A.V. — In  this  year  the  Jesuits 
were  suppressed  in  Canada  ;  but  they 
remained  in  possession  of  their  prop- 
erty until  the  death  of  Joseph  Casot, 
the  last  member  of  the  order,  in  1800, 
when  it  reverted  to  the  British  Crown. 


The  Jesuit  estates  were  then  valued  at 
£12,000  a  year.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment directed  that  this  revenue  should 
be  applied  to  promote  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  colony 
'  Boundaries.  —  See  Map,  p.  86. 
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four  d  themselves  under  a  Government  of  a  despotic  cast.  The 
criminal  law  of  England  was  retained,  but  the  Act  of  HabeaH 
Cor])U8  was  abrogated,  and  they  were  subjected  to  arbitrary 
fines  and  imprisonment.  They  were  not  called  upon  to  pay 
tithes  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  ;  the  lauds  granted  to  them 
were  not  subjected  to  feudal  exactions ;  but  they  held  their  pro- 
perty under  the  ill-understood  terms  of  the  French  law. 

17.  Among  the  Canadians  there  was  a  party  which  would  have 
liked  a  larger  degree  of  liberty  than  that  accorded  by  the 
Quebec  Act,  The  position  of  the  noblesse  was  not  improved 
by  it ;  they  were  still  excluded  from  places  of  trust,  honour, 
and  emolument,  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  majority  of 
the  members  of  Council  were  of  British  birth.  But  the  new 
Constitution  was  calculated  to  please  the  clergy  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  ;  and  if  that  government  is  the  best  that  gives  con- 
tentment to  the  greatest  number,  then  the  Quebec  Act  of 
1774  may  be  considered  a  successful  piece  of  legislation.  The 
Act  is  cited  as  14  Geo.  III.  can.  83.  At  the  same  time  was 
passed  another  Act,  14  Geo.  III.  cap.  88,  to  raise  a  revenue. 
It  imposed  a  graduated  scale  of  duties  on  the  brandy,  rum,  and 
spirits  of  Great  Britain,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  foreign 
countries  ;  and  regulated  and  protected  the  commerce  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  colonies  by  placing  heavy  duties  ou 
foreign  articles.  The  duties  were  collected  by  royal  custom- 
house officers,  and  deposited  in  the  Exchequer  of  England.  The 
amount  went  to  the  support  of  the  Civil  Government ;  but  it 
was  at  first,  as  it  always  continued  to  be,  insufficient  for  the 
jjui-pose,  and  it  was  supplemented  from  other  sources  of  revenue, 
such  as  that  derived  from  the  sale  of  Crown  lands  and  the  lease 
of  mines,  commonly  called  the  casual  and  territorial  revenue. 

18.  Nova  Scotia,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  (1755 -60), 


WUlUll      i/iic 


remained  in  a  precarious  state.  The  lands  of 
Acadians  had  been  dispossessed  were  not  quickly  taken  up,  as 
settlers  upon  them  were  exposed  to  attacks  from  parties  of  thiit 
outraged  people  and  of  their  allies  the  Micmacs.  Another 
cause  retarded  the  settlement  of  the  Province.  There  was  as 
yet  no  regular  Government.  No  Assembly  had  been  called,  and, 
wanting  the  sanction  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
the  laws  passed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  were  deemed 
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iuvslid.  Governor  Lawrence  pleaded  the  disturbed  and  sciit- 
tered  stiitu  of  the  country  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  calling 
an  Assembly  of  representatives  of  its  people  ;  but  the  Lords  of 
Plantations  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  doing  «o,  as  the 
only  means  of  permanently  establishing  the  Province. 

19.  The  first  General  Assembly  ever  convoked  within  the 
territory  of  the  present  Dominion  met  in  the  Court-IIouse  of 
Halifax  on  the  2nd  of  October  1758.  The  House  consisted  of 
twenty-two  members,  twelve  of  whom  represented  the  Province 
at  large,  and  the  other  ten  the  townships  of  Halifax,  Lunen- 
burg, Dartmouth,  Annapolis,  and  Cumberland.  The  Church  of 
England  was  established  by  law  ;  liberty  of  conscience  was 
allowed  to  the  other  sects.  The  first  Assembly  lasted  for  up- 
wards of  a  year;  the  second  met  on  the  4th  of  December  1759. 

20.  During  the  war,  the  French  inhabitants  of  Miramichi, 
Restigouche,  Nepisiguit,  Shippegan,  Caraquette,  and  the  Bay 
of  Gloucester,  were  visited  by  great  calamities.  The  English 
cruisers  intercepted  their  vessels  from  Frc-vnce,  and  as  they  were 
dependent  on  the  mother  country  for  many  necessaries,  they 
suffered  immensely.  The  settlement  on  Beaubair's  Island  in 
the  Miramichi — once  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  numbering 
over  a  thousand  souls — was  carried  off  by  pestilence  and  famine. 
La  Petite  Rocheile,  a  settlement  of  some  importance  on  the 
Restigouche,  was  destroyed  by  an  English  squadron  under 
Captain  Byron  in  the  summer  of  1760.  In  the  following  year 
the  Indians  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Governor 
Belcher  at  Halifax.  Father  Manach,  with  a  number  of  Frencli 
families  from  Miramichi,  appeared  at  Fort  Howe,  on  the  St. 
John,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 

21.  After  the  peace  (1763),  Cape  Breton  and  the  Island 
of  St.  John  were  annexed  to  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  a  party  of  disbauded  soldiers 
to  settle  on  the  River  St.  John  ;  but  so  eager  were  the  men  in 
Fort  Frederick  (which  stood  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fort 
la  Tour)  to  leave  the  country,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
abandoned  it  and  made  for  Machias  in  two  open  boats.  The 
military  station  at  St.  John  was  not  so  pleasant  then  as  it  after- 
wards became.  In  this  year  James  Simonds,  James  White, 
and  Francis  Peabody,  from  Massachusetts,  established  a  fishing- 
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3tation  ou  the  St.  John  harbour.  Their  houses  aud  stores  were 
built  near  Portland  Height,  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Howe.  To 
this  fort  parties  coming  from  the  woods  were  wont  to  liaul  for 
protection  the  man's  and  spars  they  had  cut. 

22.  When  the  restrictive  colonial  policy  of  the  Imperial 
Government  provoked   disorder  and   excited   tumult   in   the 

English  colonies,  existence  was  made  unhappy  to  many 

1766    people.     The  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  offered  tracts 

A.D.      cf  land  to  Loyalist  rofugees.    In  1 766,  a  party  from  the 

parishes  of  Rowley,  Andover,  and  Boxford  in  Miissu- 
chusetts,  received  a  grant  of  land  of  twelve  miles  along  the 
River  St.  John.  The  settlement  was  called  Maugerville,  from 
an  island  which  bore  the  name  of  its  grantee,  Colonel  Maugera. 
The  people  came  of  Puritan  stock,  and  professed  the  Presby- 
terian faith.  They  escaped  none  of  the  trials  incident  to  a 
settlement  in  the  wilderness.  The  Indians  treated  them  iis 
intruders  on  the  red  man's  domain.  Their  first  scanty  crops 
failed,  and  they  suflFered  excessively  from  the  winter  cold. 
Tliey  were  shut  up  by  the  ice  and  snow  from  all  succour.  The 
warm  breezes  of  spring  came  to  their  almost  despairing  hearts 
like  the  whispers  of  hope ;  and  the  arrival  of  a  sloop  from  Box- 
ford  was  hailed  with  gratitude  as  a  deliverance  sent  by  Heaven. 

23.  Two  years  afterwards  (1768)  all  the  Acadian  French  were 
removed  from  St.  Anne's  Point  and  from  other  places  on  the  St. 
John  to  Madawaska.  Maugerville  was  erected  into  the  connty 
of  Sunbury,  in  which  was  included  all  the  country  between 
the  Bays  of  Fundy  and  Chaleur.  Courts  of  justice  were  estab- 
lished, and  the  sittings  were  held  at  Oromocto. 

24.  A  survey  of  the  Island  of  St.  John^  was  commenced  by 
Major  Holland  in  1764.  It  was  found  to  contain  365,400  acres, 
of  which  only  10,000  were  computed  to  be  unfit  for  settlement. 
By  order  of  Lord  "William  Campbell,  then  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  most  of  this  fertile  domain  was,  in  one  day,  raffled  away 
in  lots  to  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  on  the  conditions  that 
they  paid  quit  rents,  and  that  they  actually  settled  one  person 
to  every  two  hundred  acres.  Many  of  the  grantees  sold,  surren- 
dered, or  alienated  their  property,  so  that  most  of  the  land  fell 
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iuto  the  hands  of  a  few  absentee  proprietors.    The  prosperity  of 
the  island  was  thus  "stifled  in  the  cradle  of  its  exist- 
ence."    Wlien  its  population  numbered  only  live  resi-   1769 
dent  proprietors  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  families,      a.d. 
it  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  and  made  a  dis- 
tinct Government.     The  first  General  Assembly  met  in  1773. 


QUKSTIONS.  —  1.  What  »lr  did  the 
"old  subjects "  in  Quebec  assume? 
What  had  induced  some  of  these  to 
settle  there  7 

2.  What  was  the  general  feeling  of 
the  "new  subjects"  towards  their 
rulers?  What  oaths  did  they  decline 
to  take  ? 

3.  To  what  custom  of  English  law 
did  the  French  Canadians  object? 
Why?  How  did  the  British  population 
regard  trial  by  jury? 

4.  What  question  had  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  consider  in  dealing  with  their 
French  subjects? 

5.  For  what  was  General  Murray 
called  to  account?  What  policy  did 
liis  successor  adopt?  Whose  jurisdic- 
tion did  he  abolish?  How  did  con- 
fusion arise  in  the  administration  of 
justice? 

6.  What  proposed  remedy  was  fa- 
voured by  Governor  Carleton?  What 
was  the  opinion  of  Hey  and  Maseres  ? 

7.  What  different  views  prevailed 
regarding  the  best  way  of  settling  the 
difficulties? 

8.  What  was  the  chief  objection  of 
British  settlers  to  feudal  tenure  ? 

9.  What  parts  of  the  French  law  were 
not  repugnant  to  the  British  ?  What 
portions  affected  them  most  seriously  ? 

10.  What  were  some  of  the  hardships 
of  the  marriage  law? 

11.  Describe  the  system  of  secret 
mortgages.  For  what  remedy  did  the 
British  agitate?  Why  did  the  French 
oppose  it? 

12.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Con- 
quest on  Canada,  on  the  whole  ?  How 
did  it  affect  agriculture  and  commerce? 
What  promise  did  the  King  seem  loath 
to  fulfil?  Why?  What  step  was  taken 
in  this  diroction  in  1770? 


13.  What  colonial  policy  had  been 
adopted  soon  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.  ?  What  were  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws?  How  had  colonial  mer- 
chants treated  them?  To  what  did 
their  enforcement  lead?  On  what  be- 
sides were  restrictions  put? 

14.  When  was  the  Stamp  Act  passed? 
Mention  the  subsequent  events.  How 
was  Boston  punished  for  its  "flat 
rebellion"? 

15.  When  was  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth's Bill  introduced?  What  were 
its  main  provisions?  On  what  ground! 
was  it  opposed  ?    By  whom? 

10.  What  complaints  did  the  British 
Canadians  make? 

17.  Whom  was  the  new  Constitution 
calculated  to  please?  When  was  the 
Quebec  Act  passed?  What  other  Act 
was  passed  in  the  same  year  i 

18.  What  causes  retarded  the  settle- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia?  What  was  t-ug- 
gested  to  Governor  Lawrence  as  th;: 
only  means  of  establishing  the  Prov- 
ince? 

19.  When  and  where  did  the  first 
General  Assembly  ever  held  on  Do- 
minion territory  meet?  Of  whom  did 
it  consist  ^    What  Acts  did  it  pass? 

20.  Where  did  the  French  suffer 
great  calamities  during  the  war  ? 

21.  What  islands  were  annexed  to 
the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  after 
the  war?  Where  was  a  fishing-statioa 
established  in  1763? 

22.  Who  were  the  "  Loyalist  refugees  "? 
Who  settled  at  Maugerville?  What 
trials  did  they  encounter? 

23.  What  changes  were  made  in 
1768? 

24.  How  was  the  prosperity  of  the 
Island  of  St.  John  checked?  When 
was  it  separated  from  Nova  Scotia? 
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1776  to  1800  A.D. 


The  Philadelphia  Concrete. 
The  "  (Jatea  of  Canada'"  secured. 
The  Inraclon. 
General  Montgomery. 
Benedict  Arnold  throntens  Quebec. 
Montreal  Abandoned. 


Death  of  Montgomery  at  (Quebec. 
Naval  t)t{ht  on  Luke  Chaiiiplaln. 
Kurgoyne'fl  Surrundor  at  Saratoga. 
Hlr  Frederick  Haldlmand. 
Fort  Cumberland. 
The  iMti  Rising  of  the  Indians. 


April  19, 

1775 

A.D. 


1.  The  history  of  the  English  Colonies  was  connected  ■with 
tliat  of  Canada  from  the  earliest  times.  Their  constant  wars 
with  the  French  imbued  them  with  a  warlike  sjnrit.  They 
grew  strong  and  attained  manhood  while  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  were  in  their  infancy.  They  were  always  self-reliant 
and  independent.  For  many  years  mutual  jealousies  hud 
tended  to  keep  them  apart.  Now  that  a  common 
danger  threatened  them,  they  hastened  to  unite. 
War  had  commenced.  Tlie  Battle  of  Lexington  luul 
been  fought  when  the  Delegates  of  the  Colonies  met  at 
Philadelphia  in  May  to  pass  an  Act  of  Perpetual  Union,  to  con- 
sult over  measures  for  the  common  safety,  and  to  make  a  last 
appeal  to  the  King  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  They  wished 
__  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  manner  ;  to 
1 77R  ^®  freed  from  the  domination  of  favourites  and  irrespon- 
.  jj  sible  officials  ;  to  have  the  portals  to  place  and  position 
thrown  open  to  men  of  talent  and  energy,  to  whatever 
family  connection  or  religious  sect  they  might  belong ;  to  be 
able  to  turn  their  labour  to  the  best  account ;  to  sail  their 
ships  the  wide  ocean  over,  and  to  trade  at  every  port,  unfet- 
tered by  regulations  or  Navigation,  Acts.  The  English  Col- 
onies were  destined  to  obtain,  by  war,  bloodshed,  and  the 
rupture  of  dear  national  ties,  the  objects  which  the  British- 
American  Provinces  have  gained  by  comparatively  peaceful 
agitation,  and  without  breaking  away  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  Crown. 
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2.  The  Philadelphia  CongreBs^  looked  with  ahirm  to  the 
fouudatiou  of  arbitrary  goverumuut  iu  Quebec,  and  to  the  ex- 
tcusion  of  the  boundariefi  uf  that  Province,  that  Beemed  to  ginl 
the  EugliHli  ColonieH  with  a  line  of  deHix)tiHiu.  It  accounted 
the  Quebec  Act  an  a  threat  to  liberty,  the  last  wrong  of  many 
that  the  Colonies  had  received  from  the  haudH  of  the  King. 
The  alarm  was  not  without  cause  ;  for  Lord  North'''  had  uttered 
a  threat  that  the  Imperial  Government  would  give  Governor 
^uow  Sir  Guy)  Carletou  authority  to  arm  the  Canadiaus,  and  to 
carry  war  among  thcu..  Congress  deemed  that  the  wisest 
course  would  be  to  take  the  offensive.  It  heard  that  there  wjis 
disiiffection  among  the  British  population,  and  that  the  cou- 
tjigion  of  liberty  was  spreading  among  the  FreL'-h  Canadians. 
An  armed  invasion  would,  it  thought,  bring  out  many  sym- 
pathizers. Circular  letters  were  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Canadii  and  Nova  Scotia,  calling  ujwn  them  to  unite  against 
the  common  tyrant,  and  to  join  the  standard  of  liberty. 

3.  While  Congress  was  sitting.  Colonels  Bene«lict  Arnold 
and  Ethan  Allen  seized  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  ami 
thus  secured  an  entrance  by  "  the  Qates  of  Canada."  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  an  invasion  was  determined  on.  About 
the  middle  of  September  two  parties  of  English  colonial  insur- 
gents, numbering  each  a  little  over  a  thousand  men,  marched 
u{K)n  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  first  party,  under  command 
of  General  Schuyler,  advanced  by  Lake  Champlain ;  the  other, 
under  Colonel  Arnold,  made  its  way  by  the  Kennebec  and 
Chaudiere  rivers  to  the  southern  Ixmk  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Montreal  was  defended  by  Forts  St  John's  and  Chambly  on 
the  Eichelieu.  On  hearing  rumours  of  the  threatened  attack, 
Governor  Carleton,  unconscious  that  the  capital  was  in  danger, 
sent  most  of  his  regular  troops  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  St. 
John's.  General  Schuyler  fondly  hoped  that  the  Canadians 
would  rise  and  join  him.  He  caused  proclamations  to  be  dis- 
tributed, that  set  forth  that  he  had  come  as  a  friend  to  restore 
to  them  the  rights  of  British  subjects ;  and  that  he  bad  received 


'  The  Philadelphia  Congress. — This 
was  the  second  continental  congress. 
The  first  met  (also  at  Philadelphia)  in 
1771 


*  Lord  North. — He  was  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  England  from  1770  till  1782, — 
that  is,  during  the  whole  period  uf  the 
Eerolutionary  War. 
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Strict  iujuuctioiiB  tu  cheriah  thtun,  aiid  to  f^iinnl  thoir  property 
■ficrcdly.  Many  of  thvj  Britiuh  populutiou  were  Dot  proof 
agaiimt  Ihh  blaiidiHlimentfl,  for  they  were  utterly  disoontcnttMl 
with  the  arbitrary  government  that  hod  beeu  iiufK)^d  uiM)n 
them.  Schuyler,  finding  that  St.  John's  woh  too  strong  to  Ik' 
carried  by  assault,  left  his  force  and  went  to  Albany  to  brinji; 
up  reinforcements.  He  fell  sick  by  the  way,  aiul  th«!  command 
devolved  on  Colonel  Richard  Montgomeiy.  Sixteen  yearn 
before,  this  officer  had  served  under  Wolfe,  and  he  had  ever 
held  that  hero  to  be  the  pattern  of  all  miUiary  virtues.  Daririj,' 
in  battle,  gentle  in  peace,  ''ver  courteous  to  his  comrades  and 
generous  to  fallen  foes,  Montgomery  was  beloved  by  his  own 
soldiers,  and  personally  esteemed  even  by  those  who  disapproved 
of  his  c'ourse. 

4.  "VHiile  he  was  detained  before  Chambly  and  St.  John's, 
Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  with  three  hundred  men,  rashly  attacked 
Montreal,  and  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  <*^ut 
to  England,  loaded  with  irons  like  a  criminal.  Elated  by  his 
victory.  Governor  Carleton,  with  eight  hundred  men,  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  siege  of  St.  John's.  Crossing  the  St. 
Lawrence,  he  foil  into  an  ambuscade  on  its  southern  bank,  and 
was  driven  in  confusion  to  his  boats  by  a  party  of  "Grt^cii 
Mountain  Boys."  In  the  meantime  Chambly  had  fallen  into 
Montgomery's  hands.  He  found  there  several  cannons  and  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  direct  a  stronger 
tire  against  the  more  important  post,  St.  John's.  On  heariiii,' 
of  Carleton's  defeat  its  garrison  capitulated.  Montgomery 
then  advanced  against  Montreal,  while  his  naval  squadron  took 
up  a  position  below  it,  in  order  to  intercept  the  garrison  should 
it  attempt  to  escape  to  Quebec 

5.  Oolonel  Arnold  had  by  this  time  (lOth  of  Novembtr) 
emerged  from  the  wilderness.  For  thii'ty-siv  days  his  soldiei-s 
had  endured  the  extremities  of  fatigue  and  distress.  Wlieii 
rocks  and  shoal-water  drove  them  from  the  course  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, they  had  carried  their  canoes  over  mountains  and  mor- 
asses: in  their  dire  hunger  they  had  devoured  dogs  and  gnawed 
their  shoes  and  cartridge- boxes.  Ragged,  foot-sore,  hungry 
and  sick,  they  appeared  at  Point  Levi,  and  threw  Quebec 
into  a  state  of  alarm.    Their  coming  was  so  utterly  unexpected, 
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that,  if  Arnold  could  liuve  troiied  the  river  at  once,  he  might 
have  taken  the  city  by  HurpriMv  IkuitH  were  not  ready,  ho  tlio 
op{N>rtunity  was  l<^t.  lliree  dayn  afterwardn  he  nmdu  Win  way 
to  the  oppo^^ite  uhore,  and  chunl>cring  up  the  nigged  |)uth  1>y 
which  Wolfe  had  aacendinl,  paraded  hi«  ragged  force  on  the 
Plaina  of  Abraham.  He  found  the  city  too  Htrong  tj  be  taken 
by  awukult  :  he  had  no  siege-guns.  lie  <le8cende<l  the  path 
again,  and  afterwards  made  his  way  to  Point  aux  Trembles, 
eighteen  miles  up  the  northern  bank,  and  encamped  to  await 
the  coniing  of  Montgomery. 

6.  Governor  Oarleton,  in  Montreal,  henrd  of  the  danger 
that  threateneii  Quebec.  He  resolved  to  concentrate  his  small 
forces  to  defend  that  most  important  post.  On  the  approach  of 
Montgomery,  he  ordered  the  ganiHon  U)  withdraw  to  his  sliijw. 
Unfortunately,  General  Prescott,  several  officers,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  soldiers,  were  intercepted  by  the  foe.  Cjirleton 
escaped.  He  was  rowed,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  in  a  boat 
with  muffled  oai*H,  through  the  American  squadron,  and  after  a 
|)eriluUB  journey  reached  the  capital.  Tlie  inhabitants  received 
him  with  joyful  demonstrations.  The  appearance  of  Arnold's 
ragged  and  hungry  rebels  had  alarmed  the  comfortable  citizens 
who  had  projwrty  to  lose.  Carleton  expelled  some  of  the  mob 
who  had  expressed  sympathy  for  the  insurgents*  cause,  put 
the  city  in  a  state  of  defence,  mustered  1,800  regulai-s,  marines, 
and  militia,  and  awaited  attack  with  confidence. 

7.  Montgomery  met  Arnold  on  the  Ist  of  December. 
w;ia  the  joy  of  their  meeting.  What  a  contrast  these 
two  brave  soldiers  presented  !  In  the  e)  os  of  the 
British  both  were  rebels.  But  Montgomery  gained 
their  esteem  during  his  life,  and  their  sympathy  in  his 
death.  The  memory  of  his  virtues  was  cherished  by  his  grate- 
ful adopted  country.  Arnold,  selfish,  unscrupulous,  profligate, 
earned,  by  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  the  infamous 
title  of  Traitor. 

8.  Muntgomeiy,  with  nine  hundred  men  and  eight  camion, 
descended  from  Point  aux  Trembles  to  besiege  Quebec.  Win- 
ter had  set  in.  The  sufferings  of  his  force  were  dreadful.  For 
a  month  he  directed  an  unavailing  fire  against  the  fortifications. 
The  last  day  of  the  year  arrived.     His  d^perate  situation 
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prompted  him  to  taku  a  (iu«|)«rat«  runolvv.  A  drxiblo  AtUu:k  on 
the  lower  t^wii  wim  mrnlu.  At  four  in  the  morning,  amid  a 
heavy  fail  of  mhow,  Mout^'omery  KmI  a  1km  ly  of  Now  YorkerH 
along  the  road  under  (Ui\ye  Diamond,  over  which  wer«^  pile<i 
^^  great  biockit  of  ice.  The  wentern  gate  wjih  defended  by 
1  TTK*  '*'  ^"^**"®^  "-"'^  '*■  ^>fttt«ry.  The  guaidH  in  the  block-houHe, 
'  alanned  by  the  ronfuned  murmur  made  by  the  advanc 
ing  foe,  fled  into  the  city.  Montgomery  helped  to  tc^ur 
away  the  pickett)  of  the  barrier.  A  Caniidiau  militiaman,  pluck- 
ing up  courage,  returned  to  the  b/itttjry  and  fired  a  cannon. 
The  random  Hhot  was  fatal.  Montgomery  and  two  of  his 
officers  were  killed,  and  the  force  hastily  retreated.  Thu 
falling  snow  covered  the  dead  bodien  qm  with  a  shroud. 

0.  On  the  eastern  side,  Arnold  crossed  the  St.  Charles,  and 
entered  the  narrow  street  loading  to  the  fortifications.  A  tiiu 
of  cannon  and  musketry  swept  it ;  a  shot  struck  him  on  the  leg, 
and  he  wiis  borne  to  a  place  of  safety  by  some  of  his  men  who 
saw  him  fall.  Captain  Morgan,  commander  now,  and  a  body 
of  Virginian  riflemen,  rushed  forward,  scaled  the  ramparts,  and 
entered  the  town  through  one  of  the  embrasures.  For  hours, 
amid  the  storming  darkness,  they  maintained  an  uncertain  con- 
flict. When  the  gray  dawn  revealed  to  them  their  dangerous 
situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  town,  and  exposed  to  a 
withering  fire  from  the  housed,  their  hearts  sank,  and  they  sur- 
rendered. 

10.  Arnold,  after  this  repulse,  transferred  his  camp  to  a  point 
three  miles  above  Quebec,  and  during  the  winter  kept  the  city 
in  a  state  of  blockade.  Reinforcements  reached  him  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  winter  ;  but  they  were  hardly  sufficient  to 
replace  his  loss  by  siege  and  sickness.  The  arrival  of  General 
Thomas  to  take  the  chief  command,  put  him  in  a  bad  humour. 
When  navigation  oi)ened,  English  ships,  bearing  troops  for 
Quebec,  appeared.  While  General  Thomas  was  making  prepa- 
rations to  break  up  his  encampment,  and  to  retire  further  uj) 
the  river,  Carleton,  with  one  thousand  men,  made  a  sortie, 
took  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  carried  oflf  great  quantities 
of  stores.  The  Americans  then  retreated  to  Sorel.  There 
Thomas  died,  and  General  Sullivan,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
arrived  with  fresh  forces,  took  the  command. 
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11.  Diirinf^  Mny  nn<l  June  Britinh  and  Bi-uniiwick  troop* 
coutinuo<I  to  pour  in,  until  Governor  Ouricton  htul  thirteen 
tliouMAnd  men  umlur  liiH  command.  Ifu  now  advant-eil  to  attm^k 
the  foe.  The  Amciicanii  alMUidoned  Montreal  and  placeH  west. 
When  ('arletou  croHM«Ml  the  Ht.  Ijiiwrence,  they  retreated  nlowly 
from  Sor<!l  to  8t.  John'H,  and  then  to  Crown  Point,  out  of 
( 'anada.  litem!  movemeutH  t(K)k  up  all  the  Hummer  and  autumn. 
On  the  IDth  of  October,  two  naval  mpiatlrouH,  under 
Arnold  and  Carleton,  had  a  fierce  encounter  at  the  1776 
head  of  Lake  Chumphiin.  Several  of  the  Americ^m  A.D. 
vctwels  wore  captured  by  the  Britinh.     Arnohl,  to  eiicape 

the  diHgrace  of  Hurrendering  his*  fleet,  drove  hia  remaining  8hi|)8 
on  Bhore,  and  set  them  on  fire. 

12.  Tlie  war  now  receded  from  the  boundariefl  of  Canada, 
(lovernor  Carleton  was  ambitious  to  have  an  active  military 
commnnd.  lie  resigned  his  |)osition,  and  returned  to  England. 
Ue  was  dissatisfied  because  Qeneral  Bnrgojnie/  who  bad 
8er/ed  under  him  the  year  before,  was  appointed  chief 

of  the  army  that  assembled  early  in  spring  in  Mon-  1777 
treal,  to  invade  the  State  of  New  York,  to  capture  A.D, 
Albany,  and  hold  possession  of  the  line  of  the  Hudson 
River,  with  the  view  of  cutting  the  rebellion  in  two  and  of 
rtcparatiug  the  New  England  States  from  those  lying  south  of 
them.  Burgoyue  advanced,  prosperously  at  first,  deep  into 
the  country.  The  hardy  militia  of  New  York,  Vermont,  Con- 
necticut, and  Massachusetts,  rushed  to  arms,  swarmed  around 
the  British  army,  and  cut  off  its  supplies.  Defeated  in  the 
battles  at  Stillwater  on  the  Hudson,  Burgoyne  retreated  to  the 
heights  of  Saratoga.  Being  completely  surrounded,  he  surren- 
dered ^  himself  and  six  thousand  soldiers  to  CJeneral  Gatea 

13.  General  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  a  soldier  of  severe 
temper  and  unconciliatory  manners,  succeeded  Carleton.  While 
the  revolutionary  war  lasted,  emissaries  from  the  American 
States  industriously  disseminated  seditious  sentiments.  Among 
the  habitans,  the  priests,  clothed  with  the  awful  authority  of 


'  General  Burgoyru.  —  Afteriiig  dl»- 
Mter,  Burgoyne  returned  to  England, 
and  devoted  himself  to  play-writing. 
He  died  in  1792. 


•  Surrendered.  —  The  anrrender  at 
Saratoga  decided  the  French  to  recog- 
nise the  independence  of  the  United 
States. 
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the  Church,  had  more  power  than  those  prcadiera  of  revolution. 
The  French  Canadians  had  had  some  experience  of  the  manners 
of  the  people  of  the  revolted  English  Colonies,  and  they  had 
reason  to  believe  their  pastors,  who  said  that  small  respect 
would  be  paid  to  their  national  prejudices,  their  laws,  and  their 
customs,  if  they  were  amalgamated,  under  one  Governmeut, 
with  that  people.  The  time  was  rife  with  excitement  and  sus- 
picion. It  was  dangerous  to  express  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  the  revolution.  There  was  no  protection  against  arbitrary 
arrest  and  secret  imprisonment.  The  stern  rule  of  Haldimand 
was  repugnant  to  the  British  subjects ;  it  outraged  all  their 
feelings  of  freedom. 

14.  During  the  war,  the  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Nova 
Scotia  were  much  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  Americ^m  privateers. 
A  party  from  Machias  entered  the  harbour  of  the  St.  John,  de- 
stroyed Fort  Frederick,  and  fired  on  the  houses  and  stores  of 
Siraonds's  fishery  station.  Emissaries  of  the  Massachusetts 
Government  were  active  in  endeavouring  to  make  converts  to 
the  revolutionary  cause.  A  number  of  the  people  of  Mau- 
gerviUe  were  led  astray  to  make  an  attack  on  Fort  Cumber- 
land.^ Foiled  in  the  attempt  to  capture  it,  the  party  with  whom 
they  acted  seized  a  brig  that  was  lying  in  ihe  empty  bed  of  the 
Missiguash,  and,  when  the  tide  came  in,  sailed  ofi^  vnth  it.  The 
prize  was  sold  at  Machias.  A  lenient  Government  overlooked 
the  escapade  of  the  Maugerville  men  on  condition  of  their  in 
demnifying  the  owner  of  the  brig. 

15.  The  Indians  on  the  St.  John  and  the  Miramichi  grew 
restless  and  troublesome.  At  their  war  councils  they  medi- 
tated an  onslaught  on  the  British  settlements.  They  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Government  of  Massachusetts,  by  whicli 
they  engaged  to  send  six  hundred  warriors  to  fight  for  General 
Washington.     In  the  spring  a  numerous  party  of  Micmacs  and 

Milicetes,  in  their  war-paint,  appeared  at  the  mouth 

1778    of  the  Jemseg.     They  sent  down  the  British  flag  to 

A.D.      Captain  Studholme  at  Fort  Howe.     In  response  to  this 

action,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  the 
commandant  sent  an  invitation  to  their  principal  chiefs  to  come 

'  Fort  Cumberland. — Fonnerly  Fort  Beaus^jour. 
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down  t«  the  fort  and  meet  Mr.  Franklin,  the  Government; 
agent  foi'  Indian  affairs.  Flattered,  feasted,  and  loaded  with 
presents,  they  broke  their  promise  to  Washington,  and  again 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George.  The  following 
year  they  threatened  to  break  their  peace,  but  were  pacified  by 
similar  means,,  The  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia  never  again  aa- 
srimed  a  hostile  attitude. 


QuKSTroNs.  —  1.  "When  and  where 
vat  the  first  battle  in  the  revolutionary 
w.ir  fought?  For  what  purpose  did  the 
Dolfigates  of  the  Colonlos  irieet?  What 
were  their  duims?  How  were  tho  oame 
objects  gained  by  the  British-American 
Province."!  ? 

2.  How  did  the  Colonioa  regard  the 
Quebec  Act?  What  justified  their 
alarm?  On  what  stop  did  Congress  re- 
solve? 

3.  By  wbora  were  "  the  Gates  of 
Canada"  secnrfld?  What  plan  of  in- 
vasion was  proceeded  with?  Wbo  suc- 
ceeded Schuylar  in  the  command  ? 

4.  How  did  Allen's  attack  on  Mon- 
treal end?  What  led  to  the  surrender 
of  St.  John's? 

6.  Narrate  the  proceedings  of  Colonel 
Arnold. 

G,  What  plan  of  defence  did  Oarleton 
adopt?  What  peraonal  risk  did  ho  run 
in  carrying  it  oat? 

7.  Where  did  Montgomery  and  Ar- 


nold mee^'?    Contrast  the  characters  of 
tho  two  .'iv,,- 

8.  O  ,  w:;...  undertaking  did  Mont- 
gonioi"  at  yr  ;e  enter  ?  Describe  his 
attack  Oil   ^"i  western  gate  of  the  city. 

9.  Dcacrlbo  Arnold's  attack  on  tho 
eastern  side. 

10.  W'^flra  did  Arnold  transfer  his 
camp?  What  uhange.i  in  the  command 
took  place  there  ? 

11.  What  forced  the  colonists  to 
withdraw?  Where  was  there  a  fierce 
naval  encounter?    With  what  result? 

12.  Where  was  the  war  carried  on  in 
1777?  Who  was  the  British  com- 
mander?  What  disaster  overtook 
him? 

18.  Who  sttcoeovied  Carleton?  Why 
did  the  priests  oppose  the  revohxtion? 

14  WLat  coasts  were  ravaged  bj 
privateers  during  the  war?  Describe 
the  edcapade  of  thy  Maugervllk  men. 

15.  What  part  did  the  Indians  take 
I  in  the  struggle? 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

1782  to  1790  A.D. 


Cloae  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

The  Treaty  of  1783. 

Boundaries. 

Landing  of  the  Loyalist!. 


New  Brunswick. 

Governor  Thomaa  Carleton. 

Frcdericton. 

Lord  Dorchester,  Governor-General 

State  of  Canada. 


1.  Events  now  happened  that  gave  the  British  element  iv 
Canada  greater  power,  and  forced  some  concessions  to  poHtical 
liberty  from  the  King  and  his  Ministry.  The  last  great  act  of 
the  revolutionary  war  closed  with  the  surrender  of  the  British 
army  under  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  This  disgrace 
enraged  the  nation,  and  aroused  in  the  House  of  Comraor« 
irresistible  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  stub- 
born King  was  compelled  to  bow  to  the  storm,  and  to  allow  his 
rebellious  subjects  to  depart. 

2.  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  appointed  Commander-in- 

Chief  of  the  Royal  Army  in  North  America.      He  re- 

1782    ceived  instructions  to  promote  peace.     American  and 

A.D.      English  Commissioners  soon  afterwards  me<^  at  Paris 

to  settle  the  preliminary  articles,  which  were  signed  od 
the  30th  of  November.  The  Independence  of  the  Colonies  was 
acknowledged.  The  conclusion  of  the  war  on  sucii  a  condition 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Tory  party — the  Loyalit  who  had 
fought  for  the  King  and  for  the  unity  of  the  Empir>  and  who 
had  staked  their  all  on  a  different  issue  to  the  conflict  By  the 
preliminaries,  Congress  v/as  bound  earnestly  to  recommend  the 
Loyalists  to  the  generous  consideration  of  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  several  States ;  but  it  had  no  power  to  make  its 
recommendation  effectual.  A  few  generous  champions  pleaded 
for  amnesty  to  the  vanquished.  Nevertheless  the  tide  of  popu- 
lar fury  rose  over  the  victims  of  the  war ;  in  the  local  Asseniblie.< 
they  were  denounced  as  traitors  to  their  country.  The  fate  of 
the  Loyalists  weighed  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the  King 
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the  Ministry.  The  leading  men  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
spoke  on  tlieir  behalf.  The  honour  of  the  nation  demanded 
that  they  should  not  be  left  to  suffer  for  their  j)atriotism. 
Among  their  number  tliere  was  r«  large  proportion  of  men  of 
talent  and  position,  who  had  been  possessed  of  great  property,  and 
who  had  enjoyed  ])rivate  fortunes  or  the  practice  of  a  lucrative 
profession.  They  found  themselves,  with  their  wives  and  fami- 
Ues,  penniless,  stripped  of  their  possessions,  and  in  the  midst  of 
exasperated  foes  who  threatened  to  take  their  lives.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Loyalists  could  not  live  on  expressions  of 
sympathy,  or  await  the  tardy  action  of  Parliament.  Tliey 
applied  urgently  to  General  Carleton  for  assistance.  He,  acting 
on  his  own  responsibility,  resolved  to  carry  them  out  of  the 
country,  and  to  grant  them  lands  in  Nova  Scotia  and  C'^nada, 
General  Haldimand  in  Quebec  and  Governor  Parr  in  Nova 
Scotia  were  instructed  to  make  preparations  to  receive  them. 

3.  The  final  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  3rd 
of  September.  By  it  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  consti- 
tuted in  1774,  was  stripped  of  the  vast  and  fertile  region  Sept.  3, 
between  the  Mississippi  on  the  west  and  the  Ohio  in  the  1783 
south.  The  noithern  boundary  of  the  American  pos-  A.D. 
sessions  was  defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point — St. 
E«giu — in  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  through  the  middle 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  great  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie, 
Huron,  and  Superior,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  In  the  east, 
British  and  American  territories  were  divided  by  the  St.  Croix 
River,  anJ  by  a  line  drawn  from  its  source  to  the  "  highlands 
dividing  the  waters  falling  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  empty- 
ing themseh'es  into  the  St.  Lawrence."  Tb'S  definition  was 
open  to  different  interpretations,  which  gave  rise  in  after  years 
to  interminable  discussions,  and  nearly  brought  on  a  war.  The 
first  diflficulty  was  to  decide  what  river  was  the  St.  Croix  of  tlie 
treaty.  The  Americans  claimed  that  the  Magaguadavic,  the 
British  that  the  Scoodic,  was  the  true  St.  Croix.  The  decision 
was  given  (1798)  in  favour  of  the  British,  and  it  was  then  de- 
termined that  the  line  to  "the  highlands"  should  be  drawn 
from  the  source  of  the  northern  branch  of  that  river.  The 
greater  difficulty  of  determining  the  situation  of  "the  high- 
lands" remained.     The  British  defined  them  to  be  certain  de- 
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tached  heights  running  westward  from  Mars  Hill ;  the  Ameri- 
Ciins  maintained  that  the   high   ridges   running  from  Cape 

Rosieres — thirty  miles,  on  an 
average,  from  the  left  bank 
o^  the  St.  Lawrence — to  the 
north-west  branch  of  the 
Connecticut  River  were  the 
true  highlands.  The  article 
of  the  tre.ity  respecting  the 
boundaries  was  framed  with 
the  view  of  leaving  within 
the  territory  of  each  country 
its  great  rivers  and  their 
ramifying  branches.  The 
Brii-iah  held  that  by  the 
spirit  of  this  article  they 
were  justified  in  maintain- 
ing their  claim,  as  the 
country  was  watered  by  the 
Aroostook,  Allagash,  and 
MAP  OF  DISPUTED  TEuuiTOKY,  Walloostook,     wMch    wcrc 

Showing  Boundaries  claiined  by  the  United  States  friVkufnripo  nf  fliA  frrpnf  Sf 
and  bytireat  Britain  from  1783,  and  the  line  settled  triDUiariCS  OI  ine  grcai  Ol. 
by  the  Ashburton  Treaty  In  18^2.  J^J^^^       which,      without     a 

doubt,  took  its  rise  and  flowed  through  their  territory.  The 
country  in  question  was  called,  and  long  remained,  the  Dis- 
puted Territory. 

4.  By  the  treaty  of  1783  the  Americans  were  accorded  the 
right  to  fish  on  all  the  banks  and  on  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land, in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  coasts  and  in  the 
bays  and  creeks  of  all  the  British-  American  possessions ;  and  to 
cure  and  dry  fish  in  the  unsettled  bays  and  harbours  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador.  The  Americans  were 
never  willing  to  relinquish  these  extensive  privileges  after  they 
had  once  enjoyed  them.  The  fisheries  became,  in  the  course 
of  time,  an  even  more  irritating  subject  of  dispute  than  the 
boundaries. 

5.  Early  in  the  year  the  exodus  of  the  United 

1783    Empire  Loyalists  commenced.    Ten  thousand  found 

A.D.      their  way  to  Canada.     The   lands  assigned  tc  theio 
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wore  situated  west  of  Montreal,  around  the  Bay  of  Quints,  and 
al<nig  the  uorthera  Hhore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Great  changes 
now  >.-  k  place  in  Nova  Scotia.  Before  the  final  treaty,  the 
Loyalists  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  sent  forward  agents  to 
explore  the  country.  In  their  imagination  they  had  pictured 
it  to  be  a  region  of  peri)etual  cold  and  frequent  fog.  Favour- 
able accounts  reached  them  of  the  aspect  of  the  land  on  the  St. 
John  and  the  Kennebecasia  Several  pfirties  settled  themselves 
about  Halifax,  Annapolis,  and  Port  Roseway,  where  the  town 
of  Shelbume  was  built ;  but  the  main  body  crossed  the  Bay  of 
Fimdy.  On  the  18th  of  May  the  ships  from  New  York  arrived 
ui  the  liarbour  of  St.  John.  Tlie  prospect  before  those  on  board 
might  have  deepened  the  impression  of  the  sacrifice  that  they 
had  made  for  king  and  country.  They  might  have  seen,  through 
a  melancholy  fog,  on  the  right  a  promontory  of  rock,  covered 
with  thickets  of  cedar  and  spruce  to  the  water's  edge ;  on  their 
left  the  (Carleton)  heights,  a  few  fishermen's  huts  upon  the 
rocks,  and  the  ruins  of  Fort  Frederick  on  the  strip  of  land 
round  which  the  river  makes  its  abrupt  turn ;  and  before  them 
the  elevated  post  of  Fort  Howe,  and  close  to  it  a  block-house,  a 
wood-yard,  and  a  few  houses  and  stores. 

6.  The  Loyalists  lauded  at  the  upper  cove.  Rude  huts  had 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  destitute  familiea 
In  the  beginning  of  November  seventy-four  refugees  from 
Maryland  arrived  to  swell  the  number.  They  had  escaped 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Martha^  a  ship  of  the  September  fleet  that 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Quebec  with  eight  thousand  of  the 
expatriated  people.  Governor  Parr  gave  his  name  to  the  settle- 
ment. Parrtown,  in  its  earlier  days,  must  have  presented  a 
strange  scene  of  combined  misery,  bustle,  work,  and  political  ex- 
citement. 

7.  The  Loyalists  did  not  agree  very  well  with  the  original 
settlers.  They  grew  angry  with  the  Governor  because  their 
grants  of  land  had  not  been  surveyed.  He,  in  his  turn,  re- 
proached them  for  refusing  to  help  on  the  work  of  survejring, 
by  acting  as  chain-men,  unless  they  were  well  paid.  Then  they 
claimed  representation  in  the  Assembly.  Nova  Scotia  was  then 
divided  into  eight  counties,  with  thirty-six  representatives. 
The  County  of  Halifax  included  Canso,  Cape  Breton,  and  the 
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country  betwoon  the  St.  Croix  and  th.)  St.  John  (where  Sfwernl 
Ijoyaliat  fanalies  had  settled)  and  along  the  Gulf  of  St.  Ltiw- 
rence.  Parr  opposed  the  claim  to  representation  on  the  strength 
of  a  clause  of  the  Royal  Instructions  to  him  as  Governoi-, 
which  forbjule  the  increase  or  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
the  members  of  Assembly.  A  party  was  then  formed  among 
the  Loyalists  who  raised  the  question  of  dividing  Nova  Scotia 
into  two  Provinces.  The  discussion  produced  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
citement and  ill  feeling.  The  Govei  n(»r  was  much  opposed  to  the 
movement,  and  caused  some  of  the  leaders  to  be  transferred  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Bay  in  the  hope  of  settling  the  agitation. 

8.  The    Loyalists    of    St.    John    had    powerful   friends  in 

England.     The  division  was  made.     The    Province 

1 784    of  New  Brunswick  was  created,  and  the  River  Mis- 

A.D.      siguash  was  constituted  the  boundary  between  it  and 

Nova  Scotia.  At  the  same  time  Cape  Breton  was  made 
a  separate  government.  On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  November, 
Colonel  Thomas  Oarleton,  (brother  of  Sir  Guy,)  the  tirst  Gover- 
nor of  New  Brunswick,  arrived  in  St.  John  harbour,  and  landed 
at  Reed's  Point.  He  had  commanded  a  regiment  during  tho 
revolutioiaary  war,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  His  Majesty's 
exiled  Loyalists.  The  Province  was  formally  proclaimed  the 
next  day. 

9,  The  Government  of  New  Brunswick  consisted  of  a  Gover- 
nor and  a  Council,  that  united  both  executive  and  legislative 
functions,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  twenty-six  representa- 
tives. The  Council  was  composed  of  twelve  members.  They 
were  men  of  great  talent,  and  had  occupied,  before  the  war,  posi- 
tions of  influence  in  their  native  States.  Chief- Justice  Ludlow 
I.ad  been  a  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  ;  James 
Putnam  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  all 
America ;  the  Reverend  and  Honourable  Jonathan  Odell,  first 
Provincial  Secretary,  had  acted  as  chaplain  in  the  Royal  A  rmy, 
practised  physic,  and  written  political  poetry ;  Judge  Joshua 
Upham,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  abandoned  the  Bar  during  tlie 
war,  and  became  a  colonel  of  dragoons ;  Judge  Isaac  Allen  had 
been  colonel  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  New  Jersey  Volun- 
teers, and  lost  an  estate  in  Pennsylvania  through  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Loyalist  cause ;  Judge  Edward  Winslow,  nephev? 
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of  Colonel  Johu  Winslow  who  executed  the  decree  that  ex|K'lltMl 
the  Acadians  from  Nova  Scotia,  had  attained  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  Koyal  Army  ;  Beverley  Robinson  1:  id  raiHcd  and  com- 
manded the  Loyal  American  llegiment,  and  had  JoHt  great 
estates  on  the  HudHon  River;  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow  had  com- 
manded a  battalion  of  Maryhvud  volunteers;  Daniel  Bliss  had 
been  a  commissary  in  the  Koyal  Aiiny.  Abijah  WiUard  had 
taken  no  active  part  in  the  war.  He  was  one  of  fifty-five 
gentlemen  who  petitioned  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  grant  them  each 
a  tield-marshal'ri  allowance  of  land  (5,000  acres),  on  account  of  the 
great  respectability  of  the  jjositiou  that  they  had  held.  William 
Hazen  and  Gilfred  Studholme  were  settled  in  the  Province 
before  the  landing  of  .  »e  Loyalists.  Judge  John  Saunders,  of 
Ji  Cavalier  f.amily  in  Virginia,  had  been  captain  in  the  Queen's 
liiiugers  under  Colonel  Simcoe,  and  had  afterwards  entered  the 
Temple  and  studied  law  in  London.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Council  after  the  death  of  Judge  Putnam.  The  government 
of  the  young  Province  was  conducted  with  very  few  cliangea 
for  several  years. 

10.  The  town  .ind  district  of  Parr  was  incorporated  in  1785, 
and  became  the  city  of  St.  John.  It  was  the  first,  and  long 
continued  to  be  the  only,  incorporated  town  in  British  Noiih 
America.  It  was  governed  by  a  M.ayor  and  a  board  of  six  Alder- 
men and  six  assistants.  The  first  two  sessions  of  the  Firet 
General  Assembly  (1786-7)  met  in  St.  John.  On  meet- 
ing the  Legislature  at  its  first  session,  Governor  Carle-  1786 
ton  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  endeavours  a.d. 
of  His  Majesty  to  procure  for  the  inhabitants  the  pro- 
tection of  a  free  government  in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  finally 
successful.  He  spoke  of  the  peculiar  munificence  that  had  been 
extended  to  New  Brunswick,  the  asylum  of  loyalty  to  all  the 
neiglibouring  States;  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
people  could  not  show  their  gratitude  in  a  more  becoming 
manner  than  by  promoting  sobriety,  industry,  and  religion ;  by 
discouraging  all  factions  and  party  distinctions ;  and  by  incul- 
cating the  utmost  harmony  between  the  newly-arrived  Loyalists 
and  the  subjects  formerly  settled  in  the  Province. 

11.  Two  years  afterwards  the  seat  of  government    1788 
was  removed   to  St.   Anne's  Point,   Fredericton,      a.d. 
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whirh  WI18  considered  the  nioBt  central  position  in  the  Province. 
It  is  said  that  Froderictou  wsiH  choHeu  to  be  the  Heat  of 
government  Iwicause  Albany  —  the  seat  of  the  LrgiMlature  of 
New  York  (from  which  State  the  great  body  of  the  Loyalistfl 
c'ime) — is  situated  many  miles  up  the  liiver  HudMon,  and  in 
^hus  r«^rooved  from  the  distracting  bustle,  the  factions,  and  cor- 
rupting influences  of  the  great  commercial  metropolis  at  its 
mouth. 

12.  In  Canada,  after  the  arrival  of  the  TjoyaHsts,  dinsatis- 
fnCtion  with  its  form  of  government  increased.  When  JJiitish 
Kiibjocts  saw  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Hrunswick,  .mhI 
tl»e  Island  of  St.  John,  enjoying  [)olitical  privileges  from  wliicli 
they  were  debarred,  they  naturally  came  to  hate  n>ore  and  more 
the  arbitrary  government  under  which  they  lived.  It  was  dis- 
tasteful to  the  more  intelligent  French  Canadians.  Some  chanj^u 
was  necessary  to  give  contentment.  The  unpopular  Haldimaml 
was  recalled  at  his  own  request.  Before  the  coming  of  his  suc- 
cessor the  goverimient  wtis  administered  first  by  Hon.  Ileuiy 
Ho|)e,  and  afterwards  by  Colonel  Hanulton. 

13.  lu  those  days  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
meut  divided  the  Crown  territory  in  British  America  into  a 
number  of  separate  Pro'^'inces.  They  could  thus,  it  was  thought, 
be  governed  more  e^isily.  The  immense  extent  of  the  country, 
the  sparaeness  of  the  settlements,  and  the  difficulty  of  inter- 
communication made  such  subdivisions  almost  necessary.  The 
fact  that  they  were  bound  together  by  one  common  allegiance 

and  interest  was  recognized.     Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who 

1787  ^^^  created  Lord  Dorchester,  was  appointed  Govcrnor- 

A.D.      General  of  all  the  Provinces,  and  Commander-in-Chief 

of  all  Forces  in  British  America.  The  Captiiins-General 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  were  named  Lieuten- 
ant-Governors. The  advantages  that  union  would  give  were 
then  seen.  Governor  Thomas  Carleton,  in  addressing  the  Legis- 
lature this  year,  argued  that  New  Brunswick  (and  all  the 
Provinces)  "  v^ould  acquire  greater  strength  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  of  its  growth  and  prosperity  as  the  relations 
between  the  sister  colonies  grew  more  intimate,  and  as  their 
interests  were  more  closely  entwined." 

14.  Lord  Dorcheiiter  had  shown  himself  a  true  friend,  both  to 
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tlie  FVench  Canadians,  and  to  the  United  Empire  lA)yaliiitii  who 
now  furmud  thu  greater  part  of  the  IkitiMh  |H)pu!atiun.  No 
luau  waH  bett'jr  qualified  to  unite  them  in  {xilitical  harmony 
under  one  government.  The  tank  wjin  one  of  extreme  difliculty, 
the  autagoniHm  of  races  Wiis  so  strong.  The  pretensions  of 
French  and  English  to  govern  Canada  by  their  own  hiws  were 
(to  use  M.  de  Calli^res'  phrase)  iucom|Mitible  with  [>eace.  Until 
nn  adjustment  of  the  dithculties  could  be  made,  s<jme  conces- 
Hions  were  granted  to  the  British,  to  allay  the  existing  discon- 
tent. Trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  was  introduced,  autl  the  I lalniJia 
Corjjus  Act  Wiis  n.stored.  The Governor-Cieneral causeil  re|M>rts 
oil  the  state  of  education,  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
commerce,  to  hn  dniwu  up,  for  the  information  of  the  Uritinh 
Tiiriiament  in  legislating  upon  the  future  government  of  the 
Province.  He  dividetl  the  great  western  country  into  the  four 
districts  of  Lunenburg,  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  Mecklenburg.  Their 
pojiulation  consisted  of  Loyalists,  disbanded  soldiei-s,  and 
Americans  who  crossed  the  line  a  few  years  after  thu  peace. 
They  were  the  pioneers  of  a  great  Province  that  wjis  soon  to 
spring  out  of  the  wilderness.  They  found  themselves  in  a 
forest,  unbroken  save  by  the  clearings  they  had  made.  Settle- 
ment was  isolated  from  settlement.  The  roads  were  mere  Indian 
trails  and  bridle-paths.  There  were  no  bridges,  and  no  schools. 
The  zealous  missionaries, — Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Methp- 
dist, — labouring  hard  in  their  holy  vocation,  travelled  from 
phice  to  place. 

Questions. — i.  What  event  closed 
the  revolutionary  war  in  America  f 

2.  To  whom  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  a  severe  blow?  Why?  How 
were  they  treated  in  the  local  Assera- 
blieH?  To  whom  did  they  appeal? 
What  did  ho  determine  to  do? 

3.  When  was  the  final  treaty  of  peace 
■igned?  What  vast  territory  did  the 
Province  of  Quebec  lose?  What  was 
the  northern  boundary  aflsigned  to  the 
United  States?  What  difference  was 
settled  in  1798?  What  difficulty  re- 
mained? 

4.  What  fishing  rights  were  granted 
to  the  Americans  in  1783? 

5.  When  did  the  exodus  of  the  United 
Empire   Loy&^ts   commence?     Uow 


many  went  to  Canada?  What  lands 
were  assigned  to  them?  Where  did 
the  main  body  of  those  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  go?  What  prospect 
awaited  them  at  St.  John? 

6.  Where  did  they  land  ?  By  whom 
were  they  joined  in  November  T  Whose 
name  was  given  to  the  settlement? 

7.  What  differences  arose  between 
the  Loyalists  and  the  original  settlors? 
On  what  ground  did  Parr  oppose  the 
claim  to  represt^ntation?  What  ques- 
tion was  then  raised  ? 

S  What  new  Province  was  then  cre- 
ated? What  colony  was  at  the  same 
time  made  a  separate  government? 
Who  was  the  first  Governor  of  New 
Brunswick  ? 
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8l  Of  what  dill  the  Uovcrnmoni  ooo- 
llott  Natno  tho  nicnttjvrit  nf  the  ilr«l 
Cnuncll.  What  poiiUonahad  they  held 
baforo  the  war  f 

10.  When  «llc!  Tarrtown  Iwcomo  8f, 
John?  Iliiw  waa  It  Kovnrnedf  Wh«r«! 
did  the  IIouM  of  AMenibly  hold  iU  tint 
and  Micond  B«8HJnnar  Ifow  did  the 
Ouv«rnor  cxi>ruM  ,  iinielf  on  fini  moot- 
(ngltT 

11.  W  hen  waa  tbu  ^(^tkt  of  governmant 
r«inov««i  to  Kr«?dflril«;f')»  •     Why? 

12.  What  Increased   the  diwatl«fa( 
tlon  in  Canada'    What  oluuigo  In  the 
fOTcrnonhly  took  placu  t 


13.  Why  waa  Britiah  America  divided 
into  separata  Prnvtii<'«sr  u  ho  wim 
appointed (>nrernor-<]ineral?  on  vtU.ii 
ground  were  Itou  differentoolonlaa  iirxt>d 
to  maintain  intimate  reiationa  rilli  onv 
anulliur? 

14.  What  difflcult  IaiV  lay  before 
Lord  i>orohe«t«r?  Wlmt  wur(ihia«|ii«ll< 
tloat\(iu«  for  undortukinK  lit  >  it 
conoeaalona  wer«  made  to  the  firitish 
oolonUU?  Why?  How  did  he  dGiU 
with  t\ui  jrwat  wflatern  country  !•  *>f 
whom  did  ita  population  chiefly  cun 
aiatr    What  waa  its  condition  at  tii.ii 

tim«r 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

THE  COKSTmJTlOFAl  ACT. 

1791  to  1798  A.D. 


Tt»«»  Frcnrh  K*folatioa. 
Vox  and  Burkov 
K*rl  OrenvilI<<  h  Act. 
l'p|N!r  and  Lower  CaiiiwU. 
Th«  CoDititution. 


The  Meeting  of  ih«  two  IjegUUturva. 

Oov«rnor  ^4imco«  at  York. 

TraAtjr  of    Amity,  t'utumerce,    and 

NaviKatlon. 
AfTalrM  in  Lower  CiiruMl*. 


1.  In  1791  ^he  8Ute  nf  Canada  cnme  undor  the  considoraiion 
of  tlio  InijHjrial  T'rirlwimeut  A  liill  to  divide  the  country  into 
two  Provinces  was  iutru4iuci'd  by  Earl  Greuville  in  the  HoiitHj 
of  liOrds.  In  the  Bcventeeu  yeara  ince  the  paHHin^'  of  tlie 
QiielN^c  Act  of  1774,  great  political  changoH  had  taken  (dace  in 
tlie  New  ;w  in  the  Old  World.  The  English  ColonieM  had  fought 
their  way  to  inde|)en(lence,  antl,  jih  the  UuittMi  Stat(M,  hjwl  iw*- 
Humed  rank  among  the  uationa.  Their  example  'lad  ^iveu  an 
impulse  to  ♦he  Bevolution  in  Fr;,iice.  Europe  was  now  in  the 
thrt»«'8  of  tLat  mighty  event.  It  waa  creating  intense  feeling  in 
the  British  people,  and  among  large  chisses  was  exciting  a  dread 
of  republican  principles.  Charles  Vox^  and  Edmund  liurke* 
had  voted  side  by  nide  agaiimt  the  (Quebec  Act  of  1774.  Now 
tliey  were  estranged.  Fox  hiid  repeatedly  expressed  his  ad- 
miration of  the  French  Itevointiou.  Butke  had  as  often  de- 
nounced it  with  tlie  full  force  of  his  eloquence.  He  now  stood 
alone,  separated  from  the  Liberal  party,  the  Whigs.  His  hos- 
tility to  the  Revolution  became  almost  a  mauiji.  When  the 
Canada  Bill  wiis  dineussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  com- 
uieuced  a  speech  upou  it  by  a  violent  phiiij>pic  against  repub- 
lican principles  and  the  government  of  Fraiice.  He  wound  up 
by  declaring,  that  if  by  adhering  to  the  British  Constitution  he 


Fox.  —  Charles  JameH  Fox,  tlio 
great  rival  of  WilUaiii  Pitt  (the  young- 
er], waa  bom  in  1749 ;  died,  a  few 
months  after  Pitt,  in  1806.  He  was  one 
of  t>'»*  most  powerful  uratora  of  moderu 

tilUt^. 


Bur**"  -  Edmu  id  Burke,  born  at 
Dublin,  172H;  died  1797.  He  waa  a 
distinguished  author  as  well  as  a  great 
orator.  Chief  works:  "Essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  and  "Refleo 
tions  ou  the  French  Bo  volution." 
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would  cauMo  hw  friencb  to  iXemri  bJni,  he  would  livk  all,  ami, 
tw  hia  puljlic  <luty  tuiglit  him,  cxclnini  in  hui  hmt  wurda,  "  Fly 
from  tho  Ficiich  CouMtitiition."  "  Thoiv  ia  no  Iomm  of  fritnid- 
Mhip,  I  hoiH),"  Hjiid  Fox,  totto  voce.  "  Ych,"  retorted  liiirke  ; 
"  there  is  fom  of  friendHliip.  I  know  the  {)rice  of  my  conduct. 
Our  tViend>thip  im  at  un  end."  A  Hcene  mich  tut  m  m^tldom  wit- 
nesHod  in  Parliament  followeil  this  outbui-st.  Memljera  were 
viMibly  utrocted  l>y  the  ojkju  ruj)ture  between  tho«o  two  cele- 
brated HtateMmen.  Fox  Hhed  tearH,  and  it  wuh  Home  time  l>i>fure 
he  could  Huf!icieutly  nuiHter  Iuh  emotion  to  reply. 

2.  By  Ejirl  Greuvillo'H  Act,  commonly  called  the 
17  »1    Oonstitutional  Act,  Canada  was  divided  into  the  two 
rroviii((  s  (if  Uppci  oiid  Lowu'  Canada;  iUid  the  line  of 


A.D. 


ePPCfl  AND  LOWKU  I'ANAMA. 

diviaion  between  them  was  drawn  from  Point  au  Raudet,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  due  noi-th  to  Point  For- 
tune on  the  Ottawa,  and  along  the  course  of  that  river  tu 
Lake  Temiscaming,  and  thence  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Teiritory.  Upper  Canada  was  constituteil 
an  entirely  British  Province.  The  whole  body  of  the  English 
Law  was  introduced.  Lands  were  held  on  the  freehold  tenure 
Lower  Canada  remained  French.  The  Feudal  Tenure  a.. a 
French  Civil  Law  were  retained.  The  optic  '  of  holding  newly- 
granted  lands  on  a  freehold  tenure  was  allowed,  subject  to 
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iiKMliflcniioii  by  Actii  of  Itie  Tx^f^iMluttirf^.  Th«  Crimiiuil  Imv/  of 
Kngluiid  and  tliu  HhIm'.im  (*oi-|>uh  Act  weio  iutriNlucod  into  Ixitli 
l*iovln«'OH. 

3.  TIk)  RritiM)i  i>opu1nttoc.  itroogly  Objected  to  the  division 

of  Oanada.  Tho  object  of  the  HtjMinition,  a>t  hvowimI  l»y 
William  Pitt/  wjw  to  avoid  forcinj(  on  th«  French  (-anadianH 
lawH  and  cuHtonw  to  which  they  were  advei-ne,  but  gradually  to 
.'irwiniiiatu  thcni  *'  to  thu  niannei-M,  hal>itM,  language,  and  conHti- 
tiition  of  Oreat  hritiiin."  It  wan  nuiiuUiin(>d  tliat  the  Me)Kini- 
tion  would  tend  to  ntreugthen  national  prejudiceH,  an«l  t«>  bring 
llie  two  HectioUH  into  colliHion.  The  Britinh  nieivliant  cIuhh 
o)>|M)H4>d  the  diviHion  ou  the  ground  that  it  would  place  the 
(uninierce  of  Up|>er  at  the  nu-rcy  of  Lower  (.'anadji.  There 
w.'iH  no  i>ort  alH)ve  Nb)nireal,  <tH  HhipH  could  not  aHcend  further 
on  account  of  the  rapids,  and  they  coidd  only  gain  acx'CMH  to  the 
H«'a  by  the  St.  lj<iwrcnce,  which  ran  througli  tho  tt»rritory  of  tho 
bower  Province.  All  the  inipoiiH  and  cxportM  of  Up|H.'r  C*anada, 
tlu!  nierchantH  Hiiid,  would  have  to  bo  entered  at  the  |M)rt  of 
Montreal  or  Quebec,  and  Ih)  Hubjected  to  Buch  dutien  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Legitilaturo  of  Lower  Canada  might  think  pro|)er 
to  im))OHe. 

4.  In  eac)i  Province  a  Legislature  of  three  branches — Oover- 
uor,  Legislative  Council,  and  (Jeneral  AsHcmbly — was  estab- 
lished. The  Governor  was  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  Wiis 
responsible  to  it.  He  carried  out  the  instructions  of  tho  Im- 
jHirial  Government,  transmitted  to  him  in  despatches  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street  The  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Oouncil  received  their  appointments  from  the  Crown, 
and  held  their  seats  nominally  during  plejisure,  but  practically 
for  life.  William  Pitt  at  first  contemplated  the  creation  of  an 
order  of  hereditary  noblesse,  to  hold  a  similar  position  in  the 
(■olonial  to  th.'it  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  British  Constitution. 
Fox  ridiculed  the  idea.  He  said  that  there  was  not  in  ('anaila, 
or  in  the  other  Provinces,  a  peiiuanent  cUiss  of  gi-eat  landholders 
from  which  a  privilege<l  order  could  be  formed  ;  and  tliat  the 
attempt  to  establish  one  would  excite  jealousy,  and  cause  the 


*  Pitt-  William  Pitt  (the  younger), 
•econd  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham : 
bora  1769 ;  died  1806.    He  was  Chancel- 


lor of  the  Exchequer  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  and  Prime  Minister  in  bis 
twonty-flfth. 
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people  to  institute  an  unfavourable  comparison  between  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  lived  and  that  of  the  ueigli 
bouring  Republic.  lu  making  a  Constitution  for  Canada, 
Edmund  Burke  held  that  it  wjw  of  import-mce  that  its  peo})le 
should  have  nothing  to  envy  in  the  Constitution  of  a  country  so 
near  their  own.  Though  an  hereditary  aoblesse  wjis  not  cre- 
ated, the  mem])ers  of  the  Legislative  Council  constituted  them- 
selves, in  spirit,  into  a  privileged  order.  They  were  most!)' 
J  udges  and  officials  holding  places  of  emolument  from  the  Crown, 
and  quite  independent  of  the  jieople.  Objections  were  raised 
at  the  very  first  to  a  Legislative  Council  composed  and  ap- 
pointed in  that  manner.  It  was  siiid  that  it  would  be  subser- 
vient to  the  power  that  created  it,  and  that  it  would  not  main- 
tain that  independent  position  which  it  ought  to  hold  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Crown  and  the  representatives  of  the 
People.  Fox  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  obtain  an  inde- 
pendent Legislative  Council  was  to  make  it  elective  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  to  raise  tlie  qualifications  both  of  the  personn 
oflering  themselves  for  election  and  of  those  who  elected  theui. 
above  the  qualifications  demanded  from  candidates  for  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  from  their  electors. 

5.  The  Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  Pei'sous  qualified  to  vote  elected 
them  to  serve  a  certain  term.  In  Canada  a  House  lasted 
four  years,  unless  it  was  sooner  dissolved  by  the  Governor,  in 
whom  was  ^'ested  the  prerogative,  to  be  exercised  according  to 
his  discretion.  The  Assembly,  in  conjunction  with  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  made  the  laws  ;  the  assent  of  the  Governor  w;i.s 
necessary  before  they  became  operative  Act«.  The  Assembly 
had  power  to  raise  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  roads,  bridges, 
schools,  and  other  public  services. 

6.  The  Governor  had  a  body  of  advisers  called  the  Execu- 
tive Ooiincil.  Its  members  were  salaried  oificials  under  the 
Crown,  and  Judges,  and  they  generally  held  seats  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  The  duties  of  this  body  were  not  very  well  de- 
fined. They  held  that  they  were  not  accountable  either  to  the 
Governor  or  to  the  Assembly  for  their  acts.  A  Governor 
might  be  removed  on  petition  of  the  Assembly  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  but  liis  advisers  were  beyond  its  reach.     A  Gov- 
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ernor,  on  coming  to  the  Province,  w<as  necessarily  unacquainted 
with  its  affairs  ;  he  had  to  rely  on  his  Executive  Council  for 
iuforraation.  It  is  not  extraordinary  that  in  some  cases  he  saw 
with  their  eyes  and  judged  according  to  their  judgment.  He 
Hiight  be  recalled,  if  he  acted  harshly  or  injudiciously  ;  but 
his  advisers  held  their  seats  in  contempt  of  censure. 

7.  By  the  "  Constitutional  Act"  provision  was  made  for  the 
sujiport  of  a  Protestant  Clergy.  The  land  granted  by  the 
Crown  for  settlement  was  divided  into  townships.  In  each 
township  a  quantity  of  land,  equal  to  a  seventh,  was  reserved 
for  the  Clergy  ;  another  seventh  was  retained  by  the  Crown, 
liy  these  land  reservations  the  Act  laid  the  ground  for  great 
trouble  in  the  future.  ••'    ^^       '^  - 

8.  The  new  Constitution  of  the  Canadas  was  inaugurated  in 
1792.  In  the  abaence  of  Lord  Dorchester,  Colonel  Alured 
Clarke  was  appointed  Governor  of  Lower  Canada.  The  Legia- 
loture  met  on  the  17th  of  December,  in  the  Episcopal  Palace, 
Quebec.  The  Legislative  Council  was  composed  of  fifteen 
members,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  fifty  members — knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses — of  whom  sixteen  were  of  British  origin. 
On  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  an  important  question 
was  decided.  It  wat  .lecessary  to  appoint  a  Speaker,  the  officer 
who  presides  over  the  Assembly  and  controls  its  debates.  By 
a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  eighteen,  M.  Panet,  who  could  speak 
no  language  but  his  native  French,  was  chosen.  A  rule  was 
made  which  prescribed  the  use  of  both  the  English  and  the  French 
language  in  debate,  and  in  recording  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  in  its  journals.  The  French  Canadians  never  aban- 
doned the  position  they  took  in  defence  of  their  nationality,  on 
the  question  of  the  election  of  Speaker :  the  futility  of  the  hojie 
expressed  by  William  Pitt,  that  they  would  be  gradually  as- 
similated to  the  language  of  Great  Britain,  was  proved.  Their 
addresses  to  the  Governor,  in  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature, 
were  replete  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  their 
good  King  George  III.  The  session  lasted  three  months,  and 
the  principal  work  done  was  the  forming  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations. The  majority  of  the  membera  of  Assembly  were  as 
yet  unused  to  the  proceedings  of  a  deliberative  body.  The 
laaas  of  the  habitans  at  first  viewed  the  Assembly  as  a  sort  of 
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machine  invented  in  order  to  tax  them.  When  a  call  was  made 
on  them  to  elect  representatives,  they  considered  it  as  a  niaudjitc 
to  be  obeyed,  and  not  as  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed.  They  looked 
upon  their  representatives  as  oiRcers  clothed  v/ith  authority 
whom  they  were  bound  to  obey. 

9.  Colonel  John  Graves  Simcoe  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Upper  Canada.  He  had  commanded  the  Queen's  Virgiuiau 
llangers  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  a  good  old 
Tory,  who  upheld  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  was  in 
favour  of  establirhing  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Province 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  ranks  in  society.  The  Legislature 
met  on  the  I7th  of  September  in  the  town  of  Newark  on  tlie 
Niagara  River.  It  was  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  Legislative 
Council  there  were  seven,  and  in  the  Assembly  sixteen  members. 
The  foundation  of  the  Constitution  was  laid  by  the  enactment 
of  the  English  Criminal  and  Civil  Law.  Means  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  were  provided.  The  names  of  the  four 
districts  were  changed  into  Western,  Eastern,  Home,  and  Mid 
land.  Newark,  being  situated  close  to  the  American  frontier, 
was  considered  an  ineligible  site  for  the  seat  of  Government. 
Simcoe  proposed  to  remove  the  capital  west  to  the  River 
Thames.  Lord  Dorchester  recommended  the  choice  of  Kings- 
ton, the  ancient  Cataracoui.  As  a  compromise,  York,^  on  the 
north-western  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  was  selected.  The  country 
wjis  then  a  complete  wilderness  ;  but  so  eager  was  the  Governor 
to  occupy  the  new  capital,  that  he  removed  to  the  site  before  a 
house  was  erected,  and  lived  in  a  large  canvas  tent.  The 
Queen's  Rangers  accompanied  him  ;  and  the  men  were  eni- 
|)loyed  in  opening  up  the  northern  road — Yonge  Street — to  Lake 
Simcoe.  It  was  not  the  fortune  of  the  Governor  to  open  the 
first  session  of  the  Legislature  held  in  York  (1798),  as  he  was 
removed  to  the  government  of  San  Domingo. 

10.  When  Lord  Dorche,ster  returned  to  Lower  Canada  the  as- 
pect of  affairs  abroad  was  lowering.  Terrible  scenes  were  being 
enacted  in  France.  The  head  of  Louis  XVI.  had  fallen  beneatli 
the  guillotine  amid  the  ribald  jeers  of  a  populace  drunk  with 
blood.    The  Reign  of  Terror  was  at  its  height.    The  Kings 
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)ia,<l  raiiBtered  their  forces  to  cnish  Liberty  iu  ita  cradle.  Tl\e 
revolutionary  Jacobin  Government  had  sent  forth  anuiea 
to  do  battle  agaiii.^t  them.  It  had  declared  war  agaijust 
J'^ngland.  Iii  tlie  United  States  tlie  sympathy  with  the 
reiiublicau  cause  in  France  was  strong ;  against  Eng- 
land the  feeling  was  bitter.  M.  Genet,  minister  from  France, 
Bought  to  embroil  the  country  in  the  strife  and  gain  an  jiUy. 
President  "Washington  resented  the  course  ho  took,  and  de- 
manded his  recall  from  the  French  Government,  and  used  all 
his  great  influence  to  turn  the  tide  of  passion  into  the  channel 
of  peace.  The  following  year  a  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerco, 
and  Navigation  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  A  great  danger  was  thus  averted.  Attempts 
were  made  by  agents  from  France  to  sap  the  loyalty  of  the 
French  Canadians ;  but  their  allegiance  to  the  "  best  of  Sov- 
ereigns" remained  unshaken.  A  son  of  George  III.,  Edward, 
Duke  of  Kent,^  at  this  time  held  military  command  in 
Quebec.  Addresses  glowing  with  loyalty  were  presented  to 
liini  by  the  Legislature,  the  clergy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cai»ital,  and  of  Montreal  and  Three  Eivers.  In  answering 
them,  the  Prince  discountenanced  the  distinction  made  between 
"  old"  and  "  new"  subjects  ;  British  and  French,  he  said,  were 
equally  the  King's  Canadian  subjects. 

11.  Lord  Dorchester,  whose  connection  with  Canada  had  com- 
menced at  the  Conquest,  finally  left  the  country  in  1796.  He 
was  succeeded  by  General  Prescott.  Emissaries  from  France 
continued  to  mingle  among  the  habitans,  and  attempted  to  in- 
struct them  orally  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution.  Procla- 
mations were  put  forth  by  the  Governor-General  to  warn  the 
people  not  to  listen  to  insidious  disseminators  of  false  prin- 
ciples ;  but  their  best  safeguard  was  their  obedience  to  the 
instructions  of  the  priesthood.  The  mass  of  the  people  of  Lower 
Canada,  when  left  alone,  remained  contented  and  happy ;  but 
their  leaders  and  representatives  were  dissatisfied  with  the  rule 
of  a  Government  which  excluded  them  from  places  of  power, 
honour,  and  emolument.  The  members  of  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Councils  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  British. 
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In  the  LogiRlative  AfiHeniMy  the  case  w.aa  reversed  ;  there  the 
liritiah  wore  a  small  raiuority.  The  ditFerence  between  the  in- 
terests of  th.i  two  sections  of  the  population  gave  rise  to  dis 
putea.  The  British  objected  to  the  imposition  of  duties  iijxdi 
articles  imported  into  the  Province,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue  to  defray  the  expense  of  buildik.g  jails  an«l  court- 
liouses.  Commerce,  they  exclaimed,  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for 
local  works,  but  the  cost  of  their  coustructioii  nhould  be  uii't 
by  direct  taxation.  The  agitation  of  such  questions  caused  ill 
feeling,  which  was  imbittered  by  the  invectives  of  the  presH. 
The  Canadien,  the  French  organ,  sneered  at  the  British  as  "  in 
trudersand  strangers;"  the  English  Mercuries  and  Gazettes  held 
up  the  customs,  habits,  and  laws  of  the  Catadiana  to  ridicuh', 
and  contemned  them  "  as  an  inferior  race." 


Questions.— 1,  What  Bill  affecting 
Onnada  was  introduced  in  tlie  House  of 
Lords  in  1701?  What  great  event  was 
being  transacted  in  Europe  at  the  time  ? 
What  was  the  cause  of  tlie  rupture  be- 
tween Fox  and  Burke  ir  Li«dcxibe  the 
»cene.  '     ^ 

2.  What  VM  the  boundary  between 
(Jpper  and  Lower  Canada  fixed  by  the 
Constitutional  Act?  What  differences 
were  made  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
two  Provinces? 

5.  On  what  ground  did  the  British 
population  object  to  the  division  of 
Canada?  On  what  ground  did  the 
merchants  of  Upper  Canada  object  to 
It? 

4.  Of  what  did  the  Legislature  In 
each  Province  consist?  How  were  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
appointed?  What  was  Pitt's  first  idea 
regarding  it?  What  view  was  taken  by 
Fox?  What  by  Burke?  What  objec- 
tion was  taken  to  the  Council  from  the 
first?  What  plan  did  Fox  suggest  for 
obtaining  an  indepondent  Council? 

6.  What  was  the  popular  element  in 
the  Constitution?  How  long  did  a 
?iouse  !ast?  Who  had  the  power  of 
dissolving  it?  What  special  powers 
had  the  Assembly  ? 

C.  What  was  the  I  v  '  ;:i5 '<  r'o'mcil? 


What  was   remarkable   in    the   posi- 
tion of  its  members? 

7.  For  what  clergy  was  support  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitutional  Act? 
What  wore  the  land  reservations? 

8.  When  and  where  did  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Lower  Canada  meet  for  tlie  first 
time?  Of  how  many  members  did  the 
Assembly  consist?  How  many  were  of 
British  origin?  What  was  the  first  im- 
portant question  decided?  What  is 
the  peculiar  significance  of  the  decision 
arrived  at?  In  what  light  did  tlic 
people  regard  the  Assembly  ? 

9.  Who  was  appointed  Governor  ol 
Upper  Canada  ?  When  and  where  did 
the  Legislature  meet?  How  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Constitution  laid? 
Why  was  the  seat  of  Government  re- 
moved from  Newark  to  York  ? 

10.  What  attempts  were  made  to  em- 
broil America  in  the  European  strife? 
How  did  Washington  act?  What 
treatj  was  concluded  in  1794?  How 
did  the  Canadians  evince  their  loyalty? 

11.  Who  succeeded  Lord  Dorchester 
as  Governor-General?  Why  were  tht 
leaders  of  the  people  in  Lower  Canada 
dissatisfied?  To  what  did  the  Brltisn 
specially  object?  How  was  the  ill 
feeling  caused  by  these  disputes  iin- 
bJttered? 
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CHAPTER  XXVIH. 

,  THE  SISTER  PROV  NCSS     (1783  to  1800  A.D.) 
SIGNS  OF  WAR.    (IBU?  to  1811  A.O.) 


Nova  Scotia 

Impeachment  of  the  Judges 
Sir  John  Wentworth 
I  1     I  1,  iMikoof  Ki!ut. 
1  iliico  Edward  Island. 
Legislative  Disputes  in  New  Bruna- 
wick. 


Momberp'  pay. 

(•nvurnor  T.  Carloton's  Administra- 
tion. 
Hostile  feeling  in  the  United  Btato. 
The  Right  of  Search, 
('liange  of  Governors. 
Roign  of  Terror  In  Lower  Canada. 


1.  During  the  ten  years  from  tlie  close  of  the  American 
lievolutionary  War  till  the  commencement  of  the 

French  War,  Nova  Scotia  waa  not  free  from  inter-  1783  93 
tial  strife.  Its  population  was  of  various  origina  a.d. 
It  included  the  English,  who  founded  Halifax ;  the 
Germans  and  the  Dutch,  who  settled  in  Lunenburg ;  the  New 
Englanders  who  came  in  before  the  American  Revolution ;  a 
remnant  of  the  Acadians  who  returned  in  1763,  and  made  settle- 
ments on  the  Miuudie,  in  Clare,  and  about  Yarmouth ;  and  last, 
but  not  1(  ist,  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  The  Loyalists 
were  in  high  favour  with  the  King,  and  among  them  were 
men  of  consideration,  education  and  talent,  who  assumed  the 
lead  in  society.  Divisions  arose  bet^^een  them  and  the  "old 
inhabitants,"  as  the  first  English  settlers  were  called.  Some 
Loyalist  law}  ers,  members  of  the  Assembly,  created  consitler- 
able  excitement  by  impeaching  two  old  Judges — Deschamps 
and  Brenton— for  maladministration  of  justice.  Governor 
Parr  and  his  Council  declared  them  innocent ;  but  as  the 
Judges  were  themselves!  of  the  Council  that  j)ronounced  the  ex- 
culpation, PaiT  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  having  been 
biased  by  "evil  and  pernicious  councillors."  He  submitted 
the  case  to  the  British  Privy  Council,  and  was  supported  in  tlie 
action  he  had  taken.  This  decision  quieted  the  excitement 
without  restoring  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  the  Bench. 

2.  Governor  Parr  died  in  J  791,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 

John  Wentworth,  Surveyor  General  of  His  Majesty's  Woods 
WA)  .  18 
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SIR  JOHN  WRNTWORTII. 


in  BritiHh  A  erica.  The  new  Governor  plumed  liiniwlf  on  liis 
jurciirate  knowit'«ige  of  the  country.  In  hiH  opinion  Nova  Scotiii 
waH  equal  in  reHources  to  many,  and  .superior  to  moat,  countiirs. 
He  administered  its  government  for  sixteen  years.  Sir  John 
might  have  sat  for  the  portrait  of  a  Loyalist  Tory  Governor. 
His  principles  were  similar  to  those  held  by  many  Governors  be- 
fore the  era  of  responsible  government.  He  was  an  accomplished 
man,  and  amiable  in  privjite  life.  He  was  sincerely  desirous  to 
make  Nova  Scotia  pro8j)erous  and  happy.  He  was  a  stritit  n}>- 
holder  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  of  tlie  principle  of 
aristocracy  as  represented  by  the  Legislative  Council ;  and  he  held 
that  the  j>eace,  prosperity,  and  attachment  of  the  British  Ameri- 
can Colonies  depended  upon  the  right  selection  of  the  members 
of  the  Council,  and  on  the  rank  which  they  held  among  them- 
selves and  in  society.  The  persons  whom  he  recommended  to 
the  Colonial  Office  as  fit  to  be  appointed  were,  in  several  cases, 
closely  related  to  himself ;  and  some  were  Englishmen — officeis 
holding  appointments  under  the  Crown — who  had  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  Province,  and  little  real  interest  in  its  welfare. 
Sir  John  was  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
boasted  that  it  had  no  better  friend.  Through  his  influence, 
and  for  its  ])enefit,  King'9  College,  Windsor,  was  founded, 
with  endowments  from  thi  Crown  and  the  Province;  and  tlie 
students  of  all  other  denominations  were  excluded  from  it  by 
its  religious  tests.  Sir  John  disliked  the  expression  of  any 
opinion  in  the  Assembly  that  had  the  least  tendency  to  create 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of  things — it  disturbed 
the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  British  Constitution.  He  marked 
the  man  who  became  a  leader  in  the  Assembly,  and  used  liis 
influence  to  stop  his  promotion.  He  hated  to  see  people  meet- 
ing in  public  to  discuss  any  question — the  idea  of  revolution 
ever  occurred  to  his  mind  on  any  manifestation  of  popular 
feeling. 

3.  Nova  Scotia  was  more  affected  by  the  war  with  France 
than  any  of  the  other  Provinces.  The  people  on  its  coasts  were 
exposed  to  sudden  attacks  from  French  privateers.  The  danger 
raised  up  a  military  spirit :  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms 
joined  the  militia  ;  and,  in  addition,  the  Royal  Nova  Scotia  Regi- 
ment, of  which  the  Governor  was  colonel,  was  raised.     The 
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|>eople  of  TTnlifax  wore  bronphi  into  c1or<»  contact  with  the  power 
nf  England— Ohebucto  Harbour  was  the  rendezvona  of  her 
mighty  thn'ta.  Tho  ntreetH  of  the  town  were  often  crowded 
with  regiments  of  her  "re<l-coatH"  and  j)artieM  of  her  rollicking 
"  tars."  A  great  deal  of  her  money  was  expended  in  the  Prov- 
ince, and  trade  wa«  consequently  brisk. 

4.  The  iJuke  of  Kent,  Commander  of  the  Forces,  left  Q:iebec 
(1794),  and  made  Halifax  his  hoiul -quarters.  He  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian.  His  presence  sustained  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Province.  The  residence  of  a  "  prince  of  the  blood  "  gave  im- 
|)ortance  to  it,  and  added  lustre  to  tho  gaiety  of  the  society  (»f 
its  capital.  Governor  Wentworth  had  a  retreat  on  l^idford 
Basin — "  Friar  Lawrence's  Cell."  Tho  Cell  was  imj^roved,  and 
liecame  the  Prince'8  Lodge,  and  there  the  Duke  of  Kent  dis- 
pensed his  splendid  hospitality.  He  manifested  much  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  other  Provinces. 

In  compliment  to  him  St.  John  was  named  Princo    1799 
Edward  Island.    The  following  year  the  royal  Duke     a.d.  - 
tiually  left  Halifax  for  England.  '^  '' 

5.  In  New  Brunswick,  soon  after  tho  seat  of  government  l»ad 
been  removed  to  Fredericton,  the  question  of  the  appropriation 
of  the  revenues  became  a  serious  matter  of  dispute  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  branches  of  the  Legislature.  In  fact  this 
was  the  chronic  trouble  in  all  the  Provinces.  In  the  right  to 
laise,  appropriate,  and  control  the  revenues  lay  the  power  of 
the  Lower  branch.  The  first  quarrel  arose  on  the  members  of 
Assembly  voting  themselves  pay— 7s.  6d.  a  day— for  the  ses- 
sion. The  Governor  aud  Council  objected  to  the  appropriation. 
The  Assembly,  i*.  order  to  constrain  the  Upper  ])rauch  to  con- 
cur in  tlie  vote,  put  it  in  a  bill  which  they  "  ticked  "  to  the  bill 
that  included  all  the  votes  of  money  passed  during  the  session, 
'*«\nug  th*;  C'^Kincil  tJie  option  eitJier  of  consenting  to  an  appro* 
jiriation  of  w)nch  it  disaji/proved,  or  of  taking  ujkui  itself  the  re- 
H|ionsibility  >f  rejecting  the  whoh^  Appropriation  liill,  and  of  de- 
priving the  ]>>opI«  of  the  mcney  for  the  support  of  their  roads, 
bridge^,  and  chools.  The  Duke  «»f  Portland,  Colonial  Seeretar}% 
gave  judgment  in  the  case,  and  declared  that  it  was  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  membei-s  to  receive  "  wages  "  from  their  coi\* 
Btituenta;  .lud  that  the  custom  of  "tacking"  several  n  ^ttte-m  i^k 
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one  bill  wan  prepofiterouR  in  the  extreme.  In  spite  of  offiriuj 
admouilion  the  luemhei'H  of  yVsHombiy  i)eraiHte<I  in  payin^^  thcni- 
Belves.  For  three  yenrH  (l7S)({-!){))  there  was  a  dead-lfKik  of  tlio 
brauchen  of  the  IjegiHlature.  No  revenue  and  appropriation  billH 
were  i)iiHHe(l.  Harmony  wan  then  for  a  time  restored,  on  the 
Assembly  agreeing  to  include  all  the  items  to  which  the  (.'ouncil 
Hi^reed  in  one  bill,  and  to  put  those  to  which  it  liad  objoctiouH 
in  aur)ther.     The  members,  however,  received  their  pay. 

6.  (jlovernor  Carleton,  after  a  rule  of  twenty  ye^irs,  loft  tlio 

Province.     In  his  time  the  foundation  of  its  educational 

1802    institutions  was  laid.      Its  ship-building  and  luml)er 

A.D.      trades,  from  small  beginnings,  grew  into  importance. 

There  was  then  a  great  demand  for  masts  for  the  Iloya\ 
Navy.  England,  mistress  of  the  sejia,  maintained  her  supremacy 
in  many  a  bloody  fight ;  and  pines  that  had  8tm»d  for  ages  in 
the  silent  forest  of  the  St.  John  were  shattered  in  a  moment 
where  they  rose  above  her  wooden  bulwarks.  The  mother 
country  was  then  drawn  tciwaids  her  wjlonies.  The  lumber 
trade  of  New  Brunswick  was  fostered  by  a  heavy  <luty  iin 
posed  on  the  timl3*M'  from  the  Baltic.  Ita  shiiw  tluit  carrinl 
masts  and  deals  to  Great  Hritiin  returned  with  lnnnigrant«, 
and  in  this  way  population  steadily  increased.  No  regular 
Governor  waH  appointed  after  Uarleton's  departure,  ^^or  \\\r 
years  the  government  was  administered  by  senior  inember«  <>f 
the  Council :  first  by  the  ^uu.  Gabriel  Ludlow,  an4  then  by 
Judge  Edward  Winslow. 

7.  The  feeling  in  the  United  States  was  now  growhig  very 

hostile  to  Great  Britain.     Events  happened  that  por 

1807    teiided  a  speedy  rupture.     The  British  maintained  th«Mi 

A.D.      right  to  stop  American  ships  on  the  high  seas  aud 

seai'ch  them  for  deserters  from  the  Royal  Navy.  Govern- 
ment found  difficulty  in  keeping  the  fleets  manned — many  ot 
their  sailors  were  seduced  to  enter  the  American  service. 
"  The  right  of  search  "  was  sometimes  carried  out  in  an  offen- 
sive manner.  The  U.S.  ship  Chesapeake,  sailing  out  of  Hampton 
Roads,  was  brought  to  by  H.M.  ship  Leopard,  and  four  men 
were  dragged  from  its  decks  as  British  desei  ters,  after  it  had  been 
disabled  by  a  murderous  fire.  This  act  enraged  the  American 
people ;  their  Government  issued  orders  closing  all  the  Uniteii 
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Rtites  port*  n^aiiiHt  PritiMh  v«»hho1m,  hikI  iiiti'rdictiiipf  commeirirl 
iutercourMtj  with  (inmt  hriUiiu.  The  courno  of  coiuiuorco  w»h 
much  interrupted  at  thi«  tiino.  By  a  Decree*  inHueil  from  IJer- 
Un,  NapoltH)!)  declared  llreat  Britaiu  to  be  in  a  Ht4>to  uf  blockade, 
and  i  >rlmde  all  uho  uf  her  niauufactun.'M  ur  colonial  produce.  In 
retiiliatiou,  the  HritiHh  Goveninient  piuwed  Ordcn*  in  Co'"»"il 
proliibiting  all  commerce  with  France.  The  United  States  autl 
France  Hutl'cred  n»oHt  duiing  thin  |K«rio<l  of  reUiliation.  ('on- 
tident  in  the  strength  of  her  navy,  Great  Britain  laughed 
at  the  Berlin  Decree.  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  anti  Now  lirunH* 
wick  flouriBhed  under  the  "  Non-inter(;ourmi  Act ;"  for  they  car- 
ried on  a  great  and  profitable  contraband  trade  with  the  jwoplo 
of  the  United  Statr     and  their  revenucH  iucreaaed  largely. 

8.  In  anticipation  of  war,  the  Inii)eriai  Government  ap- 
jwinted  military  governors  over  the  Provincea  In  Lower 
Canada  Sir  James  Craig,  a  veteran  ofHcer,  took  the  place  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Dunn,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  In  Nova 
Scotia  Sir  Jt)hn  Wentworth  was  superscdtid  by  Sir  Ueorga 
I'revost.  Major-Genmal  Uuntm  was  appointed  President  of  llif4 
l\luj»^8ty'H  Couucll  in  New  Brunswick.  In  that  Province,  in 
less  than  four  yeai-s,  six  chnngtin  \yM\  taken  place  in  the  office, 
though  only  four  wtno  made  in  the  peiw)r  of  the  incumbent. 
During  that  time  Major-Gcnevals  Hunter,  Johnatiaie,  Balfour, 
and  Tracey  Smytho  had  held  the  ponition.  The  Legislature 
was  very  much  annoyed  l)y  these  frequent  changes,  and  peti- 
tioned the  Piince  llegent  (George  IV.)  to  appoint  a  regulaily 
commissioned  Governor.  For  several  years  the  petition  was 
not  answered  siccording  to  .  ts  desire. 

9.  In  Lower  Canada,  up  till  this  time,  the  Executive  Council, 
in  spite  of  differences,  had  been  able  to  command  the  support 


^Decree. — The  "Berlin  Decree,'  Is- 
sued on  November  2l8t,  1806,  was  pro- 
voked by  the  strict  blockade  of  the  ports 
between  Brest  and  the  River  Elbe, 
effected  by  the  English  fleet.  Besides 
declaring  the  British  Tslns  in  a  state  of 
I'lockade,  and  interdicting,  under  heavy 
»)t:nalties,  all  intercourse  with  them,  it 
(ouflgcated  all  merchandise  and  prop- 
erty of  every  kind  belonging  to  British 
Babjecta,   and  prohibited  any   tosimI 


coming  from  Britain  or  her  Colonies,  or 
which  had  touched  at  any  F^ngiish  port, 
from  entering  the  harbours  of  France. 
The  British  "Orders  in  Council"  wore 
issued  7th  January,  and  again  ilth 
November,  1807.  Napoleon's  attempt 
to  exclude  Britain  from  the  commerce 
of  the  Contineat  was  a  complete  failure ; 
but  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  greatly 
checked  the  progress  of  British  manu- 
factiures.  remained  in  force  till  1812. 
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(if  a  niiajority  in  the  AMnenibly.  Violeiit  diacu^ious  uow  nrrwc 
that  arrayed  the  Up|HT  uiid  Ijower  in  nucliet  in  direct  uitai^oa- 
into  to  each  other.  The  expulHion  of  JewH  and  Judges  ir*m\  tliu 
AH8cni)>ly,  and  the  control  of  thu  fiuaiiMal  exp<fuditui'e,  wen; 
tho  chief  ?iiutter.<4  of  controversy  that  agitated  the  Legialatiiio. 
JudgcH  were  then  not  only  niendwn*  of  the  PiXecutivo  ami 
LegiMlati'  u  (Jouucilti,  th(>y  anl  aJHo  in  the  AsHeniMy  and  njiogh'd 
in  tho  turmoil  of  politic«.  Governor  Craig  sent  a  mes 
1809  wige  to  tho  AsHonibly,  adviHing  them  to  take  tho  neccH- 
A.l>.  Bary  measurcM  to  provi«le  nieana  to  plnco  the  Province 
in  a  HtAte  of  defence.  Iimtead  of  attending  to  this  prcsH 
ing  buHiness,  members  wasted  five  weeks  iii  angry  diBcuBHinns 
on  the  J'ldgea.  The  Governor,  in  displeasure,  dissolved  the 
HouHe.  The  new  House,  which  mot  in  the  following  January, 
was  hardly  less  turbulent  and  intractiible.  The  exj^nsert  oi 
the  Government  had  now  greatly  increased,  while  the  revemu.-i 
at  i'  command  were  insufficient  to  meet  them.  The  Governor 
call  a  on  the  Assembly  to  appropriate  a  sum  to  make  good  I  lie 
deficiemy.  The  revenues  were  then  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  Assembly,  in  the  plenitude  of  Hh  generosity,  oUerc  1 
to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  (what  was  called)  the  Oivil  List. 
Its  object  was  to  gain  control  over  the  expenditure,  and  to 
make  the  officials  dependent  on  i*  for  their  salaries.  The 
Council  were  surprised  and  ofTended  at  the  proposal — if  it  were 
accepted  they  would  become  amenable  to  a  French  Catholic  ma- 
jority. Sii'  James  Craig  replied  coldly  and  cautiously  :  he  could 
not  accept  the  offer  without  the  concurrence  of  His  Majesty. 

10.  The  Assembly  passed  a  Bill  to  disqualify  the  Judges, 
The  Legislative  Council  made  amendments  to  it,  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  refused  to  agree.  It  then  proceeded 
to  expel  Judge  Deboune  from  his  seat,  by  passing  a  resoln- 
tion  declariii!^  it  vacant.  Governor  Craig  would  not  sanction 
this  unconstitutional  proceeding,  and  again  dissolved  the  House. 
The  members  boasted  that  they  would  come  back  again.  The 
country  was  much  excited  during  the  time  of  the  general  elec- 
tion. Reports  were  circulated  among  the  habitans  that  the 
Governor  had  dissolved  the  House  because  the  French  Canadian 
majority  had  thwarted  his  designs,  to  call  out  and  embody 
twelve  thousand  of  them  as  soldiers,  and  to  tax  them  in  a  body. 
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Sir  Janu-H  C*raig,  in  an  angry  prtK^luuiatAW,  pmnrtunroit  tliM 
rtjK»rta  to  Ihj  atrfxiious  faWluxKlii ;  nev  ortheI*'H«,  the  habiUuiH 
returacd  thoir  former  re|>r(»Mt'Utativ<M.  Wliilc-  the  elei:tiuni* 
wdo  Inking  hel«'  hix  of  th«  nio«t  pronuneut  ni«MiilM'i>4  of  (!»«•  l.-itr 
AMHembly  were  8eize<l  anl  thrown  into  priBon.  The  oflia;  of 
the  Canadien  uewH|)H;)cr  wan  entered  hy  a  wtnuul  of  HwMierH,  and 
itMcfiect**  were  carried  aN%ay  and  deixwited  in  a  cell  in  the  court 
houHe.  The  printer  wiih  thrown  into  jail.  Peoplr  now  said 
among  Iheinselvt-H  that  Miey  were  living  under  a  "  Reign  of 
Terror."  Tho  rjew  HouHe  with  tiif  old  face  waa  rather  ijuiot 
and  Kulnh.  ^d  in  lU  bearing.  Acting  on  iij«tructiou8  frcm  the 
Colonial  Office,  Sir  Sanies  Craig  gave  Iuh  a«deut  to  the  Judgen' 
Diwiualitication  Bill.  After  a  buHy  aesHitm  he  prorogued  the 
House,  and  made  bin  farc^'oU  Hj>eech.  lie  waa  old,  and  thoHe 
who  did  not  like  him  Mi\id  that  his  iufinuitieH  h'ul  nwule  him 
|)eeviHh.  His  adminiisiratiou  had  not  been  Hucct  n-  id  ;  but  the 
fault  was  an  much  imputable  to  the  Council,  whic>\  had  given  him 
harsh  advice,  as  to  himself.  Besides,  owing  to  tlH>  differences 
of  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  two  sections  of  its  populat  ion. 
Lower  Canada  was  an  extremely  difficult  Province  to  govern, 

11.  Sir  George  Prevost  was  called  from  Nova  S«^'  la  by  the 
(Jovemor-GeiM-ral.  At  the  same  time  Major-General  Isaiic 
Brock  was  appointed  adminint  rator  of  the  government  of  I  pper 
Canada.  Prevoet  succeeded  in  allaying,  for  a  time,  the  jealousy 
of  the  French  Canadian  party.  He  increaseil  the  number  of 
Executive  Councillors,  and  called  some  of  its  members*  to  seats 
at  the  Board.  He  preferred  to  places  of  honour  a  few  whom 
his  predecessor  had  treated  harshly :  one  was  called  from  tt 
prison  cell  to  a  seat  on  the  Bench.  Soon  all  thoughts  wore 
turned  to  meet  external  danger. 


QuBSTioNH. — 1.  Whftt  wan  the  chief 
cause  of  the  internal  strife  in  Nova 
Scotia  between  1783  and  1798?  By 
whom  were  the  Judges  impeached? 
What  waa  the  result? 

2.  Who  Bucceeded  Governor  Parr? 
When?  What  were  his  political  prin- 
ciples ?  IIow  did  he  favour  tha  Church 
of  England? 

3.  How  did  Nova  ScotiA  suffer  during 
ihe  French  War?  What  effect  had  the 
danger  ?    How  was  Halifax  buneflted  ? 


4.  Wh(  re  did  the  Duke  of  Kent  fix 
his  head-<tuarter8  ?  What .  tfect  had  his 
residence  there*  What  island  was 
named  after  him? 

b.  What  was  the  caiue  of  legislative 
disputes  in  New  Brunswick?  About 
what  did  the  first  quarrel  arise?  Nar- 
rate b..ie  circumstances.  How  was  har- 
mony restored? 

6.  What  institutions  and  trades  were 
founded  in  (Governor  Carieton's  time  ? 
How  was  the  lumber  trade  fostered  ? 
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QUESTIONS. 


7.  WhatqucHticn  irritated  the  United 
States  {.gainst  Britain  ?  Wl)at  act  en- 
raged the  people  of  the  States''  How 
was  tride  at  that  time  much  retardu«l? 
How  did  the  British-American  Provin- 
ces flourlsli  ? 

8.  What  steps  were  talcen  in  antici- 
pation of  wai  1  On  what  suhjcut  did 
the  Legislature  of  New  Itrunswick 
prtition  the  Prince  Regent  ?  How  was 
the  petition  treated? 

9.  W  hot  controversy  divided  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  Houses  in  Lower  Can- 


ada? Why  did  Governor  Cr«lg  ^UhhoIvh 
the  Assembly  ?  How  did  the  next  As- 
sembly respond  to  his  demand  for 
funds? 

10.  What  led  Governor  Craig  again 
to  dissolve  the  House?  What  extreiiie 
measures  did  the  Governor  adopt  dur- 
ing the  general  election?  To  what  is 
the  non-success  of  Sir  James  Craig's 
administration  ascribed  ? 

11.  What  was  the  effect  of  Prevosl'g 
measures?  Towards  what  were  all 
thoughts  soon  turued  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

TEE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  WAR. 

1812-1813  A.D. 


The  Fueling  in  the  United  Status. 
Presiden*;  Madisun  declares  "War. 
Defeat  of  the  Americin  General  Hull. 
Death  of  Brock — Queenston  Ueighta. 
Ill  success  of  American  War  operatli,'n8. 
Preparations  for  Campaign  of  1813. 
Ogdensburg  burned. 
Geneial  Proctor  victorious  in  the  West. 


York  captured  by  Amcriohua 

Fort  Oeorge  taken. 

Sackett's  Harbour. 

Midnight  Attack  at  Stoney  Cieek. 

Naval  Fight  ou  Lake  Krle. 

Cbateauguay. 

Newark  burned  by  ^he  Americans. 

Buffalo  burned  by  the  British. 


1.  The  clouds  that  had  long  been  gathering  now  burst  in 
Btorm.  The  feeling  in  the  United  States  towards  Great  Britain 
was  divided.  In  Pennsylvania  and  the  States  south  to  Georgia 
there  was  an  eager  desire  for  war.  In  Maasachusett^,  Con- 
necticut, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York  the  people 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  peace,  and  oppooed  to  the  policy  of 
President  Madison  and  the  majority  of  Congress.  The  avowed 
cause  of  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  was  the  determination 
shown  by  that  power  to  maintain  the  "  riglit  of  search."  But 
ambitious  motives  impelled  the  dominant  party  to  make  this 
grievance  a  sufficient  reason  for  declaring  war.  A  favourable 
opportunity  seemed  to  offer  itself  to  them  to  extend  the 
dominion  of  the  United  States  over  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent.  Napoleon  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory. 
England  alone  opposed  his  march  to  supreme  power  in  Europe. 
He  would  soon,  it  was  thought,  make  himself  master  or  the  Old 
World.  By  attacking  his  great  antagonist,  the  United  States 
would  efficiently  aid  him,  and  secure  to  themselves  the  mastery 
of  the  New  World.  In  the  British  Provinces  there  was  a  de- 
cided opinion  that  the  American  Government  designed  to  take 
an  unfair  advantage.  In  the  Eastern  States,  where  French  prin- 
ciples were  held  in  detestation,  it  w  as  said  that  the  Government, 
though  it  might  not  have  entered  into  a  direct  alliance  with 
"  the  bloody  despot  of  France,''  certainly  ranged  itself  ou  his 
side,  when  at  his  instigation  it  broke  with  Great  Britain. 


5b'> 


DECLARATION  OK  WAR, 


2.  An  iuciduut  occurred  early  in   the  year  which   inflamed 

Cougi'CHs.     PreHivlent  Madison  submitted  a  copy  of  u 

1812    aecret  correspondence,  which  seemed   to  implicate 

A.D.      the  Government  of  Great  Britain  in  an  attempt  ^ 

seduce  the  people  of  some  of  the  Eastern  States  from 
their  allegiance.  In  1809,  Sir  Jamea  Craig  despatched  a  Cap- 
tiiin  Henry  to  collect  information  as  to  the  state  of  feelinj^'  iu 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  towards  Great  Brittiio.  In  hi.s 
letters  this  agent  alleged  that  there  wp.s  among  parties  tliere 
a  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  Henry,  dissatisfied  witii 
the  reward  given  him  for  his  services,  sold  his  letters  for  a 
large  sum  to  the  President.  Sir  James  Craig  had  acted  with 
out  authority  in  sending  him  on  his  secret  mission.  The 
British  Government  disavowed  it ;  but  President  Madison  was 
more  anxious  to  excite  a  hostile  feeling  against  that  Govern- 
ment than  to  give  a  fair  opportunity  for  explanation.  The 
reading  oi  the  correspondence  called  forth  a  loud  burst  of  in- 
dignation in  Congress.  A  thousand  copies  were  printed  and 
circulated,  ana  provoked  indignation  in  the  country. 

3.  War  was  declared  on  the  18th  of  June.  When  the  news 
reached  Boston,  flags  were  hoisted  at  half-mast  on  the  vessels  iu 
the  harbour,  Three  days  after  the  President  took  the  fatal 
resolve,  Napoleon  threw  down  the  gage  to  Russia;^  and  then, 
with  kings  and  princes  in  his  train,  he  marched  with  his  innu- 
merable host  towards  the  region  of  snow. 

4.  The  Americans  proposed  to  invade  Canada  by  way  cf 
Lake  Champlain,  Niagara,  and  Detroit.  Their  regular  soldiers, 
under  officers  who  had  sewed  in  the  Eevolutionary  War,  were, 
with  the  undisciplined  militia,  mustered  at  these  points.  A 
requisition  was  made  by  the  President  on  each  Sta^e  to  raise 
and  equip  its  quota  of  100,000  men,  and  to  hold  them  in  readi- 
ness to  march  at  a  moment's  warning.  This  call  was  by  no 
means  obeyed  with  enthusiasm.   Some  of  the  Governors  denied 


^  Riissia. — Napoleon  invaded  Bussia 
with  an  army  of  450,000  men,  in  July 
1812.  He  reached  Moscow  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  On  the  16th  the  city  was  .set 
fire  to  by  order  of  the  Eussian  Govern- 
ment. Napoleon  evacuated  it  in  Octo- 
ber,   and  oommenoed  hia   disastrous 


return  march  over  snow-covered  plains, 
constantly  harassed  by  the  Russians, 
who  hung  on  his  rear.  It  was  Decem- 
ber before  the  saattered  remains  of  his 
splendid  army  reached  the  Niemen. 
The  French  loss  is  estimated  at  360,000 
men. 
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the  power  of  the  President  to  compel  the  militia  to  do  Hervico 
out  of  their  own  State.  The  invaders  counted  on  making  an 
easy  conquest  of  Canada.  They  imagiiked  that  when  they 
entered  the  country,  crowds  of  disatfected  people  would  Hock  to 
their  standard.  They  much  mistook  the  spirit  of  the  gi*eat  body 
of  the  Lower  Canadians,  who  Lore  for  the  Ameri "aus  no  love. 
A  few  of  the  militia  of  the  district  of  Montreal  showed  them- 
selves refractory  when  called  on  to  march  from  their  parishes  ; 
but  they  \7ere  soon  brought  to  a  better  state  of  mind.  When 
war  became  a  coi-tainty,  the  most  loyal  and  patriotic  spirit 
w'lxs  displayed.  Political  strife  wjis  for  the  time  stilled.  Tlie 
litigislature  voted  all  they  had — nay,  even  more  than  they  actu- 
ally possessed — for  the  d?fence  of  the  country,  and  placed  the 
combined  militia  at  the  disposal  of  the  C.overnor-GeneraL 

5.  The  Canadians  were  called  upon  to  make  great  exertion  i 
aud  groat  sacrifices.  In  all  the  country  from  Quebec  to  York, 
and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Niagara  and  the  Detroit,  there  were 
only  4,500  regular  Liiitish  troojis.  Wellington  was  then contendii^g 
iu  the  peninsula  of  Spain  with  French  armies  led  by  Napoleon's 
marshals.  That  war  engrossed  the  chief  attention  of  the  British 
nation,  and  drained  the  Royal  Array.  The  defence  of  Canada  was 
thrown  in  a  great  measure  on  her  own  sous, — on  the  Loyalists  of 
Upper  Canada,  the  volunteers  of  York,  the  men  of  Glengariy, 
the  fencibles  of  Kingston,  Prescott,  Dundas, — on  the  militia  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec, — on  the  gallant  chasseurs  and  voltigeurs  of 
the  Lower  St.  Lawrence.  The  domiciled  Indians — the  Mohawks 
under  Brant,  their  chief,  the  warriors  of  the  remnants  of  the 
"  Six  Nations,"  the  Wyandots,  Hurons,  and  Delawares — stood 
by  their  white  brothers.  The  tribes  north  and  south-west  of 
Lake  Erie  were  in  a  state  of  warlike  excitement,  and  in  a  temper 
that  made  them  eager  allies  of  the  British.  Before  the  steady 
onward  march  of  civilization  they  were  being  driven  from  the 
great  valley  of  the  Ohio,  west,  to  the  setting  sun.  The  year 
before  (1811),  rouaed  by  the  nervous  eloquence  of  the  famous 
Shawnee  chief,  Tecumseb,  and  of  his  brother  "  the  Prophet," 
they  had  risen  and  attacked  the  settlers  of  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  Illinois,  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  their  lost 
hunting-grounds.  The  alliance  with  the  Indians  was  a  sad 
necessity.    They  could  not  be  retrained  from  committing  acta 
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bURUENDF.U  OF  OKNRRAL  HULL. 


of  ferocious  cruelty,  of  which  their  white  ullieM  were  coudenuuMl 
to  Ijear  the  miium.  They  could  not  reinaiu  Htill  wheu  war  Wiw 
raging  around,  and  their  friendship  was  better  than  their 
enmity. 

6.  'file  war  was  opened  in  the  west.  To  secure  the  fm 
trade,  and  to  create  a  favourable  impression  among  the  Indians, 
an  attack  w.is  made  on  Fort  Michillimackinac  '  by  a  party  of 
British  regulars,  Canadian  voltigeurs  and  savages,  under  Cr.i»- 
tain  Roberts.  In  the  meaniinie  General  Hull,  Governor  of  tiie 
Michigan  territory,  crossed  over  from  Detroit  to  Sandwich,  with 
2,500  troops,  in  the  vague  hope  of  conquering  Canada  at  a  stroke. 
He  caused  a  Ijombaatic  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  to  be  distributed,  wherein  he  promised  them  the  bless- 
ings of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  protection  of  their  prop- 
erty. He  told  them  that  his  force  "would  look  down  all 
opposition,"  and  that  it  was  only  the  van-guard  of  a  greater 
army.  He  threatened  a  war  of  extermination  if  one  Indian 
tomahawk  were  raised  to  lesist  him.  His  words  were  more 
decisive  than  his  actions.  His  invincible  force  ravaged  tlie 
country  as  far  as  the  Moravian  village  on  the  River  Thames. , 
but  when  they  advanced  upon  Amherstburg  they  were  checked 
at  the  River  Canard.  He  grew  uneasy  when  be  heard  of  the 
capture  of  Michillimackinac  and  the  threatened  descent  of  the 
victors  on  his  rear.  He  had  soon  a  new  enemy  on  his  front. 
On  the  first  news  of  the  invasion,  General  Brock  prorogued  the 
Legislature  at  York,  and  with  all  the  available  troops  at  hi.s 
command,  hastened  by  way  of  the  Niivgjira  and  Lake  Erie  to 
relieve  Amherstburg.  He  arrived  there  on  the  12th  of  August. 
Quite  discouraged  now,  Hull  withdrew  his  whole  force  across 
the  river  to  Detroit,  followed  by  the  gallant  Brock  with  1,300 
men,  of  whom  600  were  Indians.  Perceiving  that  the  British 
were  making  prepaiations  to  carry  his  position  by  assault,  the 
American  General  surrendered  himself  ^  and  his  force.     Two 


'  Michillimackinac. — Called  by  the 
Americans  Mackinac  < Mak4n-aw).  It 
stood  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michi- 
gan.   See  Map,  p.  223. 

**  Surrendered  himself. — General  Hull 
was  aubsequently  exchanged  for  thlity 
British   prisoners,  and   was   tried  by 


court-martial  for  trea.son  and  cowardice 
He  was  acquitted  of  treason,  but  con- 
victed of  cowardice.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  shot,  but  was  pardoned  by  the 
President  because  of  the  faithl.il  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  during  the  fievo- 
lutionary  War. 
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thousand  three  hundred  prisonerfl  were  eent  off  to  Montreal  ; 
thii-ty-two  brass  caunous  antl  a  quantity  of  stores  fell  into  the 
li.iiuls  of  the  British,  who,  by  the  capture  of  Detroit,  held  pos- 
sesLion  of  the  Michigan  territory. 

7.  Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war,  Sir  George  Prevost  re- 
ceived despatches  informing  h>ni  that  the  British  Government 
had  rescinded  their  Orders  in  Council  that  l)ore  so  heavily  on 
American  commerce.  An  opportunity,  he  thv^ught,  now  otfered 
itself  to  open  negotiations  for  peace.  Early  in  August  he  pro- 
posed an  armistice,  to  which  General  Dearborn,  c/mmanding 
the  U.S.  "  army  of  the  north  "  at  Plattsburg,  assented.  The 
American  Goveniment  refused  to  enter  on  negotifitions  of  })eaco 
on  any  terms  except  the  al>andonmeut  by  the  British  of  the 
right  of  search.  The  operaticiis  of  the  war  were  resumed  in 
September. 

8.  The  Americans  had  an  army,  under  General  van  Rens- 
selaer, on  the  Niagara  frontier — between  Fort  Niagara  and 
Butfalo — confronting  a  British  force  much  inferior  in  number, 
quartered  on  the  line  from  Fort  George  to  Fort  Fa  ie.  Before 
(lawn  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th  of  September 
1,200  men,  under  Gen- 
eral Wads  woi-th,  crossed 
over  from  Lewiston  on 
the  American  side. 
One  division  landed 
above  Queenston ;  an- 
other, in  face  of  artil- 
lery fire,  made  good 
their  footing  on  the 
shore  close  to  it.  The 
British  force,  too  weak 
to  make  etFective  re- 
siatance,  was  driven 
hack,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans gained  possession 
of  the  Heights.  Qeneral 
Brock,  at  Fort  George,  seven  miles  off,  heard  the  sound  of 
cji'iuon  ;  lea^^ng  orders  to  General  Sheati'e  to  follow  him  with 
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retuforcemontfl  in  all  haato,  ho  hnnlod,  in  the  frrny  of  ihc 
morning,  down  to  the  Hcene  of  action.  RallyinK  ^l>*»  «'th  l{«'j^'i- 
ment  and  tho  militia  for  a  desperate  Htrugglo,  he  prefwed  for- 
ward  witli  the  Grenadiera  to  retake  tlio  im,)ortant  poHJtidii 
which  the  enemy  had  pained.  While  cheering  on  the  bravo 
York  vohinteers  lie  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  Ijreaat.  By 
luH  fall  the  attack  on  the  Heigh tn  w.'ih  8tay«Ml,  The  troops  re- 
treated, mourning  the  loss  of  their  Ixdoved  General. 

9.  The  frontier  wjis  now  alive  with  men  upon  tlio  march. 
General  Sheaffe  arrived  with  300  men  of  the  41hI  Ilegimeiit  nuil 
two  companies  of  militia.  Ke  w.us  joined  by  the  garrison  fiom 
Fort  Chippewa,  and,  counting  red-skins  with  red-coats,  he  had 
800  men.  Again  the  Height?  were  attacked.  The  ninilile 
Indians  nished  fo  ^ard  with  their  fierce  war-whoop,  but  were 
diiven  back.  Wit.'i  steady  tramp  and  loud  hurrali  the  British 
soldiers  charged  up.  For  a  brief  time  the  Americans  made  a 
spirited  resistance,  duriafir  which  they  suffered  much.  Then 
they  broke  their  ranks  ;  many  fled,  but  escape  from  the  hands 
of  the  murderous  savages  was  difficult.  General  Wadswortli 
delivered  up  his  sword  to  General  Sheaffe  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
900  men  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners.  The  Battle  of  Queenston  is  more  memorable  for 
its  disaster  than  for  its  victory.  The  death  of  the  irjallant 
Brock  distinguishes  it  from  contests  as  bloody  and  decisive.  A 
cenotaph  covers  the  spot  where  fell  the  hero  whom  Canada  ha.s 
delighted  to  honour.  A  column  marks  the  Heights  as  historic 
ground.  '     ' 

10.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  ended  in  defeat.  On  tlie 
10th  of  November  Commodore  Chauncey  sailed  with  five  armed 
vessels  from  Sackett's  Harbour  to  attack  Kingston  and  burn 
the  ship  the  Royal  Oeorge.  He  was  so  warmly  met,  that  after 
wasting  much  powder  and  ball  he  was  compelled  to  haul  oflf. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  "  army  of  the  north,"  10,000  strong, 
moved  from  Plattsburg  to  Champlain,  a  village  six  miles  from 
the  boundary  line.  Sir  George  Prevost  made  a  call  upon  the 
militia,  and  it  was  obeyed  with  the  utmost  ala^  i+v.  By  the 
19th  a  force  of  regulars,  Canadfan  voltigeurs  an  i  voyageurs, 
and  Indians,  had  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal,  and 
were  posted  at  La  Prairie,  eager  to  repel  the  invasion.   Among 
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tlio  American  militia  there  w;ih  no  cntliUHiaHiu.  Many  of  thcni 
Blood  by  their  Stiite  riji^'hta,  and  iuHiHted  that  by  the  (/onHtitutiitn 
iieitlier  I'ri'wident  nor  (j(>neral  liad  atithority  to  order  them  to 
march  acroas  the  frontier.  General  l)t'jirlK)ru  made  a  feeble 
.uivance.  The  invaHion  anded  in  HkirmiHhingH  with  the  Cana- 
dian r'.(;kela,  and  tlien  a  hiwty  retreat  over  the  line  to  Platlii- 
burg,  Ihirlington,  and  Albany,  where  the  army  went  into  winter 
qiiarterg.  Another  demonstration  eii<led  oteu  more  diHgrar«'- 
fiilly.  Brigadier-General  Smyth  had  HP^^reeded  Van  IlenHnelaer 
ill  command  of  the  "army  of  the  centre,"  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 
A  force  of  4,500  soldiers  and  New  York  militia  aH«end>led  at  his 
will.  In  a  liigii-flown  address  ho  announced  that  in  a  few  days 
lie  would  plant  the  standard  of  America  in  Canada ;  and  he  gave 
them  for  a  rallying  cry,  to  nerve  them  for  t)ie  glorious  and  dilli- 
cult  enterprise,  "  The  cannon  taken  at  Detroit,  or  Death." 
When  the  decisive  hour  came  only  1,500  were  found  willing  to 
venture  across  the  river,  and  there  was  not  a  sufficient  nund>«r 
of  boats  to  convey  even  that  remnant  of  the  force.  On  the  18th 
of  November  430  men  crossed  over  to  the  upper  end  of  Grand 
Island,  and  dispersed  and  cajjtured  a  few  British  soldieni.  But 
when  next  morning  a  larger  party  in  a  division  of  eighteen 
boats  approached  the  Canadian  shore,  they  were  confronted  by 
the  united  gaiTisons  of  Forts  Erie  and  Chij.pewa,  whicli 
poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  them;  whereon  they  turned 
and  fled  precipitately.  A  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  American 
camp.  The  exasperated  soldiers  blamed  their  General  for  the 
failure  of  the  enterprise.     To  save  his  life  he  fled. 

11.  While  the  Americans  met  with  nothing  but  disaster  in 
their  atter^ipts  to  invade  Canada,  they  gained  some  startling 
successes  at  acui.  Their  frigates  the  Constitution  and  the 
United  States  met  in  single  combat  and  shattered  and  captured 
the  British  Guerriere  and  Macedo7iian.  They  had  completely 
the  advantage  of  their  opponents  in  the  size  of  their  ships,  the 
number  and  weight  of  their  cannon,  and  the  force  of  their 
crews.  These  glorious  victories  fired  the  pride  of  the  nation. 
Honours  were  showered  on  the  fortunate  commanders.  The 
British  people  were  enraged  at  unaocustomed  defeat  on  their 
native  element. 

12.  Preparations  for  the  next  campaign  were  prosecuted 
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with  vigour  1>y  tho  AnioricaiiM.  ilillu'rto  the  HriiiHh  had  lii>l<l 
coiiiinand  of  tho  ((reat  Laken  OntArio  and  Krio  by  tht>ir 
larger  HquadroiiH.  Tho  Ainorioann  dct«'rmiiuMl  to  obtain 
a  naval  Hujieriority.  In  their  portH  at  Siu-kett'H  Harlxjin, 
OgdenHburg,  Oswego,  Blaok  Rock,  Buffalo,  and  Sandnnky,  Htnuif,' 
vesHtU  were  rapidly  nin  up,  fit  for  rough  flervioe.  Tho  HritiHli 
alno  built  vefisels,  but  more  nlowly.  They  thought  that  I'vcry 
part  of  them  ought  to  l)o  thoroughly  finiHhod  ;  and  the(iovt?iii. 
ment,  Heeniingly  of  o])inioM  that  there  were  neither  crafttinieii 
nor  woo<1m  in  Canada,  sent  out  artinanH  and  niatt^rial. 

13.  Winter  did  not  stiiy  the  warfare.  Marauding  pjirtios 
from  Ogdensburg  crocwed   the   frozjju  river  and  ravage*!  i\w 

settlementH  that  were  distant  from  any  nulitary  iM».st. 

1813    ^'^^  o^  tJio  first  oj)eration8  of  the  new  cam])aign  was  to 

LD.      take  revenge  for  theio*  predatory  excursions.     Major 

M'Donnel  of  the  Glengarry  Fencibles,  early  on  tlu' 
morning  of  the  2l8t  February,  cronsed  the  St.  Ijawrence  witli 
480  men  to  attack  the  |)08itiou  at  Ogdensburg.  Heavy  snow 
impeded  their  march.  They  had  to  charge  a  height  defended 
by  the  fire  of  a  fort ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  they  stonnod 
the  place,  captured  eleven  guns  and  quantities  of  stores,  burned 
barracks,  gunboats,  and  schooners. 

14.  In  the  west  the  campaign  opened  early.  Tlie  people  of 
Michigan  and  Ohio  grew  impatient  at  the  occupation  of  their 
country  by  the  British,  and  tho  consequent  interruption  to  their 
trade.  They  called  on  General  Harrison  to  recapture  Detroit, 
which  was  held  by  Colonel  Proctor.  On  the  19th  of  January, 
General  Winchester,  with  over  1,000  men,  crossed  from  San- 
dusky and  advanced  to  Frenchtown,  twenty-six  miles  from 
Detroit,  and  drove  out  its  defenders,  who  fell  back  on  Browns- 
town.  There  a  motley  force  of  British  regulars,  sailors,  marines, 
Newfoundland  fencibles,  Essex  militia,  and  600  Wyaudots 
and  other  Indians,  assembled,  by  order  of  Colonel  Proctor. 
Under  cover  of  night  they  advanced  on  Frenchtown,  and 
at  break  of  day  of  the  22nd  surprised  the  Americans.  Posted 
in  houses  and  in  garden  enclosures,  they  defended  them- 
selves bravely  for  a  time,  and  many  fell  on  both  sides.  C>n 
Proctor  intimating  that  he  would  be  unable  to  restrain  his 
savage  allies  if  they  resisted  longer,  five  hundred  surrer 
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deled  at  discretion.  Miin} ,  in  atu^mptin^  to  om^ai^s  wore 
captured  by  Ihe  IiKii.inH  an<l  nuuuuicrod.  Ctuiioral  WiuclieMter 
WAS  Uikeii  prisoner  by  Unundhi'ad,  a  Wyan<lot  chief.  Di  tin 
of  great  cruelty  HUiiued  tliiH  decisive  victory.     I'rohident  Madi- 
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son,  in  his  address  to  Congress  in  Marcli,  held  the  British 
puilty  of  them,  as  the  Indians,  who  had  perfHjtrated  them,  were 
enlisted  in  their  service.  The  war  threatened  to  assume  a  very 
Bavage  character.  Exasperating  questions  arose  that  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  combatanta  By  British  law,  subjects  of  the 
Crown  in  removing  to  a  foreign  country  did  not  free  them- 
selves from  their  allegiance.  The  United  States  Government 
held  that  persons  freely  emigrating  from  the  British  Isles  to 
America  owed  allegiance  to  the  country  whose  protection  they 
enjoyed.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  Queenstou  there 
were  twenty-three  whom  General  Sheaffe  claimed  as  British 
subjects,  and  deeerters  from  the  Royal  Army.  They  were  sent 
liome  to  England  ironed,  to  stand  their  trial  as  traitors.  The 
United  States  Governmert  claimed  the  twenty-three  as  free 
immigrants,  who  had  taken  up  arms,  as  duty  obliged  them,  at 

the  call  of  their  adopted  country.      By  its  order,  General 
(473)  19 
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Denrlmm  plnriMl  aa  many  HritiMli  wtldicrH  in  primm  am  hf>Mta;;^rM, 
to  NutlVr  (linit)i,  inui)  for  iii.ui,  Hhoiilil  all  or  nuy  of  thu  twt'iit) 
three  ^»o  oxtM-nUnl.  TIuh  thnuit  only  ruIU'd  forth  a  counti-i 
threat.  In  tlio  ronrm^  of  tlio  yr.ir  Sir  (toor^'o  PrevoMt  reoeivnl 
onlonito  execute  two  AniericanH  for  <'V('ry  <tn«^  of  thoHo  hoHtajjt-t 
who  niifjht  '.m)  Hhot  or  hangoil.  The  American  General  thni 
(h)nhlo«l  the  nunilwr  of  hont^igos  ;  wlujreon  Sir  (ioorgo  adilt.l 
forty  Mix  American  otticerH  to  the  twcnty-throo  whom  he  airoaily 
held.  Happily  thi8  iMirharoun  counto  of  reUtliation  waH  not 
carried  out  :  the  priHonem  in  the  end  were  exclumped. 

IT).  When  the  Hpnngof  1813  opened,  tho  harlK)urs  from  N«'\v 
York  to  Savannah,  and  the  mouth  of  the  MiHHiHHippi,  wjtc 
blockaded  by  liritinh  Hliips.  British  privateers  ])reyed  on  tlio 
merchantmen  of  the  enemy.  SquadronH  apjKmrcd  on  Lako 
Ontjirio  ;  retuforcements  arrived  in  QucIhjc.  'Die  chief  efFortH 
of  the  Americans  were  directed  agaiust  (!anada.  Nearly  all  tin' 
regular  troops  were  witlulrawn  from  the  Lower  Provinces. 
A  loyal  and  liberal  Hpirit  wjis  diwplayed  by  their  people.  Tlieii 
coastH  were  open  to  the  attack  of  American  and  French  cruiseis ; 
but  they  sympathized  with  their  sister,  Canada,  in  her  greater 
peril.  Ijarge  sums  were  voted  for  war  purposes  ;  Beanicn 
volunteered  to  Hcrve  on  the  lakes,  and  were  despatched  to  (lie 
scene  of  action  at  the  puV)lic  expense.  At  the  commenceniont 
of  the  war,  the  Kind's  Regiment  of  New  Brunswick,  fn^t 
raised  from  among  the  Loyalist  veterans  wlio  in  17H4  settliMJ  in 
York  county,  was  numbered  with  the  line  of  the  Royal  Army  as 
the  104th.  The  Legislature  jKissed  a  coiuplimentiiry  re8')lution 
to  the  officci's  and  privates  on  the  occasion,  an<l  presented  tlie 
regiment  with  a  silver  trumpet.  It  was  called  on  to  do  active 
service  in  Canada.  A  j)ortion  of  it  was  conveyed  to  Quebec  by 
sea,  but  several  comi)anies  made  their  way  overland.  The 
march,  on  snow-shoes,  through  a  wilderness  country,  in  intense 
cold,  tested  the  endurance  of  the  soldiers,  whose  gallantry  was 
afterwards  displayed  in  several  actions. 

16.  At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  the  Americans 
had  prof)osed  to  destroy  York  and  Kingston,  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  forts  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  refcike  Detroit, 
gain  command  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  possession  of  the  western 
district.     They  then  proposed  to  attack  Montreal  by  way  nf 
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Irfiko  C'lmmplain  ami  the  8t.  Ijawronro.  Montreal  Uken,  the 
hulil  of  Ort>at  HriUiii  on  ('nnadA  would  Im<  oonHnixl  Ui  QiioImt. 
17.  The  town  of  York  wmt,  from  itn  Hituatif>n,  <iifllcult  to 
(It^feud.  It  wait  \ivU\  )>y  (ttiueral  Hir  Itoger  Shoall'o,  adminiii- 
tmtor  of  the  govfrnnn'nt,  and  a  gnrriaon  of  700  nieu.  On 
tho  evening  of  tlto  2(Sth  April,  an  Amurictiii  ufpiadron  a|v> 
|H>aro(l  in  night  of  it  Karly  next  morning  Hixteen  H\i\}m  were 
Dinged  on  tho  wenteru  Hide  of  tho  liurL>our.  Eight  hundred 
men  in  IxKitn  made  a  d;uth  to  the  iihore,  drove  from  the 
W(mk1h  a  Hnuill  HritiHh  forco  whieh  rcMJHted  their  landing,  and 
Htornied  the  iMitterioH.  They  W(  .o  aided  by  the  fire  from  tho 
Hhi|»H.  A  magazine  exploded,  killing  their  commander  and  10)) 
men ;  but  rcKnforcementH  poured  u|M)U  the  Hhoro.  (k>neral 
Slieaffe,  after  destroying  a  nhip  u|K)n  tho  wtockn  and  naval 
fltoren,  retired  with  his  troopH  upon  tho  town,  and  then  re- 
treated towanlH  KingHton,  leaving  the  colonel  of  militia  to 
surrender  the  place  toGenoral  Dearborn.  A  large  quantity  of 
military  Htoren  and  provisioun  fell  into  Ihh  hands.  He  did  not 
uttempt  to  hold  York,  but  Hailed  to  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
!uul  lauded  above  Fort  Niagara  with  1,300  men.  Commo- 
dore Chauncey  returned  to  Sackett's  Harbour.  Leaving  the 
HJck  and  wounded  there,  and  taking  retuforcemeiits  on  board, 
he  sailed  to  rejoin  Dearl)orn.  (yolouel  Vincent  held  Fort 
George,  opposite  the  American  Fort  Niagara,  with  over  1,000 
British  troops.  On  the  2uth  of  May  the  squadron  under 
Chauucey,  carrying  a  force  of  5,000  men,  manoeuvred  on  the 
lake  within  his  view.  The  vessels  took  position  in  form  of  a 
crescent,  which  enabled  the  gunners  to  pour  a  destructive 
cross  lire  on  the  fort.  On  the  27th  the  grand  assault  was 
made.  A  large  body  of  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Winfioltl  Scott, 
wa8  driven  back  by  the  British  ;  but  2,000  more  of  the  enemy 
landed  on  the  beach  under  cover  of  a  storm  of  sliot  and  shell 
that  swept  the  batteries.  The  foi-t  being  untenable,  Vincent 
caused  the  works  to  be  dismantled  and  the  cannons  to  be 
spiked.  He  withdrew  to  Queeustou.  Calling  the  garrisons  from 
Forts  Chippewa  and  Erie,  he  rt+reated  to  Burlington  Heights, 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  leaving  the  Americans  in  pos- 
session of  the  Niagara  frontier,  for  which  they  had  so  vainly 
fought  the  year  before. 
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18.  Tlie  (lay  att«^r  the  ca'ituie  of  Fort  George,  Sir  Cicorge 
Prt'VOHt  Railed  from  KingHton  wit*i  a  flotilla  commanded  hy 
Sir  JaiiiCH  Yeo,  to  siirpriHe  and  capture  the  poHt  at  Sackett's 
Harbour.^  The  chorea  were  covered  with  thick  womls,  and  a 
fort  and  block-house,  armed  witli  heavy  ordnance,  protected  the 
dock-yanl  and  store-houaes.  An  island  lay  not  far  from  the 
maiidand,  with  wl'  'i  it  was  connected  by  a  narrow  causeway. 
On  a  dark  and  ramy  night  1,000  men  in  boats  in  conipjut 
order  assembled  near  the  commodore's  vessel,  and  opposite  the 
point  where  they  intended  to  \md.  But  they  drifted  down 
with  the  strong  current.  A.t  break  of  day  the  A^nericiua 
were  swarming  in  tlie  woods  with  their  rifles,  before  they  were 
able  to  regain  their  position.  Owing  to  adverse  winds,  the 
large  vesse  s  of  the  fle^t,  and  tlie  sloop  ctrrying  tlieir  artillery, 
were  not  within  distance  to  aid  them.  The  boats  were  pulled 
to  the  island  ;  the  men  of  the  lOOth  and  104th,  of  the  King's 
llegiment,  of  the  Eoyal  Scots  and  the  Glengarries  landed,  and 
charged  across,  i<,nkle-deep  in  water,  clearing  the  causeway.  At 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  they  drove  the  Americans  through  the 
woods,  down  the  height,  and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in 
their  fort.  The  British  retired  out  of  reach  of  its  file  to  await 
the  arrival  of  their  artillery.  Sir  George  Prevost,  believing 
that  no  further  advantage  could  be  gained,  ordered  a  retreat. 
Enraged  and  mortified,  they  retired  to  their  boats.  Their  loss, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  amounted  to  206,  officers  and 
men.  Sir  George  was  much  blamed  :  confidence  in  him  as  a 
general  was  shaken. 

19.  The  Americans  seamed  to  be  on  the  point  of  gaining 
possession  of  Upper  Canada.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
campoign  sucoeGS  had  attended  them.  They  had  plundered 
York.  For  too  hastily  evacuating  that  c<apital  General  Sheatt'e 
had  been  censured  and  superseded  by  Major-Gene'^al  de  Rotten- 
burg.  From  want  of  determination.  Sir  G'iorge  Prevost  had 
converted  a  probable  triumph  at  Sackett's  Harbour  into  a  de- 
pressing defeat.  Colonel  Vincent  had  been  forced  to  retreat 
from  Fort  George.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  a  body  of  3,o0n 
Americanj,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  advanced  from  their 
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camp  at  Forty  Mile  Creek  above  Fort  George,  on  tlie  lake  shore, 
Milder  lirigadier-Uenerals  Chandler  and  Winder,  to  attack  him 
at  Burlington  Heights.^  They  rested  at  Stoney  Creek,  some 
seven  miles  off.  At  midnight,  704  British  soldiers,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Harvey,  with  fixed  bayonets,  burst 
suddenly  upon  their  camp.  A  fierce  and  confused  combat  en- 
sued. The  Ame4cana  were  driven  out,  and  fled  to  the  sur- 
rounding heights.  Their  two  generals,  and  100  officers  and 
men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  retired  to  Burling- 
ton before  break  of  day.  The  Americans  returned  to  their 
camp,  and,  after  destroying  a  quantity  oi  baggage,  retreated  to 
Forty  Mile  Creek,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  body  cf  2,000 
men.  Sir  James  Yeo  and  his  squadron  appeared  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  and  threw  shot  aud  shell  among  them.  They 
thereon  fled  precipitjitely  to  Fort  George,  leaving  behind  a  great 
part  of  their  camp  equipage,  and  quantities  of  stores  and  pro- 
visions. 

20.  Shortly  afterwards  the  AmericfiUS  met  with  another 
check.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boerstler,  with  570  men,  advanced 
from  Queenston  to  disperse  a  small  l)ody  of  British  at 
Beaver  Dams.  As  ho  was  passing  tlsrough  a  wood  he  was 
attacked  by  Indians  led  by  an  English  officer.  Withdraw- 
ing ae  speedily  as  possible  from  this  ambuscade,  he  took  up 
a  position  on  a  road  crossing  a  mountain.  He  sent  for  re- 
inforcements ;  aud  as  he  rested  there,  he  wjis  descried  by 
Lieutenant  Fitzgibbons,  who  was  marching  in  advance  of  the 
British  with  a  few  men  of  the  49th  Regiment.  By  a  skilful 
disposition  of  liis  small  force,  he  caused  Boerstler  to  believe 
himself  surrounded ;  and,  on  receiving  a  summons,  he  sur- 
rendered himself  and  his  whole  party,  with  their  cannon  and 
f'olours,  on  the  24th  of  June.  After  this  "  unaccountable  oc- 
currence," General  Dearborn  found  himself  beleaguered  in  "ort 
George.  Colonel  Vincent  extended  his  line  from  Burlington 
Heif  to  Queenston,  and  harassed  him  by  cutting  of**  his 
supplies. 

2L  During  summer  the  combatants  inflicted  much  loss  on 
each  other  without  decisive  p^ect.    From  Fort  Erie,  on  the 
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Niagara  frontier,  the  British  crossed  to  Black  Rock  on  July  1 1th, 
and  burnet'  barracka  and  navy  yard  ;  but  their  leader,  Colonel 
Bishop,  was  mortally  wounded.  To  counterbalaace  this  loss, 
the  Americans  again  plundered  York  and  burned  the  military 
buildings.  In  a  running  fight  on  Lake  Ontario,  Sir  Janu's 
Yeo  captured  two  of  Conjuiodore  Chauncey's  armed  schooners. 
On  Lake  Champlain,  Major  Tayijr,  commanding  at  Isle  anx 
Noix,  captured  the  American  ganboats  Eagle  and  Growler. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Murray,  advancing  to  Plattsburg,  burntd 
the  barracks,  and  destroyed  the  military  stores.  About  the 
middle  of  August,  Sir  George  Prevost  transferred  his  head-quar- 
ters from  Kingston  to  St.  Davids.  He  mad"^  a  reconnaissance 
of  the  enemy's  position  at  Fort  George,  and  foand  the  place  full 
of  men  and  bristling  with  cannon.  Not  being  able  to  provoke 
the  Americans  tc  come  out  and  fight  him  on  the  open  field,  he 
retired  unmolested.  *- 

22.  In  the  west,  during  all  this  time,  Colonel  Proctor  had  been 
active.  His  ability  to  maintain  a  hold  on  the  Michigan  terri- 
tory and  on  the  western  frontier  of  Upper  Canada,  depended 
on  his  crushing  the  forces  that  were  gathering  to  attack  him. 
The  Americans  intrenched  themselves  at  Fort  Meigs,^  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Miami  River,  which  empties  itself  into 
Lake  Eri«  at  its  south-western  extremity.  Proctor,  with  a 
force  of  2,100  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  Indians,  led 
by  Tecumseh,  laid  siege  to  this  fort  on  the  1st  May  ;  but  his 
cannon  could  make  no  impression  on  its  workt.  On  the  4th, 
1,200  volunteers  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  under  General  Clay, 
descended  the  Miami,  and,  joining  the  garrison,  made  a  sud- 
den attack  on  Proctor's  batteries  early  next  morning.  There 
was  a  fierce  contest.  In  the  end  the  Americans  were  driven 
back  with  a  total  loss  of  1,200.  But  Proctor  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  thought  of  further  operations.  A  number  of  his 
militia  w  at  home  ;  his  Indians  deserted  him  ;  Tecumseh,  with 
twenty  arriors,  alone  remained.  He  therefore  returned  to 
Sandwi  i,  moralizing  on  his  misfortune  in  being  dependent  on 
fluch  fickle  allies.  But  fickle  as  were  the  Indians,  he  could  have 
done  little  without  their  friendship.     In  their  way  they  were 
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fiiithful,  auu  resisted  the  euticemeuts  of  the  Airericaiia  to  with- 
draw them  from  their  British  alliance.  They  certainly  misled 
him  sometimes.  Yielding  to  their  Eolicitntion,  he  attacked  the 
Fort  of  Sandusky ;  but  when  the  word  wiis  given  to  assault 
it,  the  warriors,  ev  i  so  clamorous,  kept  warily  out  of  the  way 
of  its  fire,  and  allowed  the  red-coats  to  take  it  if  they  could. 
They  could  not,  and  Proctor  returned  discomfited. 

23.  A  large  American  army  was  now  assembled  in  Michigan, 
under  General  Harrison,  who  was  impatiently  waiting  to  hear 
from  the  naval  commander  on  Lake  Erie  that  its  waters  were 
clear  of  British  ships  of  war.  Nine  vessels  lay  in  Putin  Bay,  at 
its  western  extremity.  When,  on  the  10th  of  September,  their 
commodore,  Perry,  descried  a  British  squadron  of  six  siiil 
approaching,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  hoisted  the  signal  of 
battle.  The  contest  was  hot  and  decisive.  Perry's  vessel,  the 
Lawrence^  was  disabled  at  the  outset.  In  the  midst  of  the 
iiring  he  was  rowed  in  an  open  boat  to  ar>other  of  his  ships. 
The  Detroit^  the  English  commander  Barclay's  flag-ship,  wjis 
made  a  complete  wreck.  The  captain  of  its  consort,  the  Queen 
Charlotte^  was  killed ;  and  the  vessel  becoming  unmanageable, 
ihe  crew  struck  their  colours.  Perry,  bringing  \\u  whole  fleet 
into  action,  passed  between  the  British  ships,  and  poured  in  a 
heavy,  close  fire.  Barclay  was  severely  wounded  ;  most  of  his 
officers  were  killed  or  struck  down.  He  could  do  nothing  but 
surrender.  Perry  sent  word  to  Harrison,  "We  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  they  are  ours." 

24.  The  Americans  by  this  decisive  victory  regained  all  they 
had  lost  the  previous  year  by  the  defeat  of  Hull.  The  position 
of  the  British  was  now  critical,  cut  oflf  from  all  succour  by 
way  of  Lake  Erie.  General  Harrison,  having  taken  Maiden, 
was  advancing  towards  Sandwich.  Not  until  the  24th  of 
September  did  Major-Gen^iral  Proctor  abandon  Detroit  and 
Amherstburg,  after  having  burned  the  principal  buildings 
and  dismantled  the  fortifications.  With  450  men,  and  Tecum- 
seh  and  his  Indians,  he  retreated  up  the  River  Thames 
to  Moravia  village,  followed  by  his  enemy  in  overpowering 
force.  There,  on  the  15th  of  October,  he  made  a  desperate 
stand.  His  ranks  were  broken  by  a  fierce  charge  of  mounted 
Kentucky  riflemen  ;  those  who  were  not  killed,  wounded,  or 
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captured,  dispersed.  Two  hundred  joined  Proctor  at  Ancaettr 
on  the  Grand  River,  and  thence  made  their  way  to  Burlington 
Heights.  Tecumseh  was  slain.  The  American  officers 
gathered  around  and  viewed  with  interest  his  majestic  corpse. 
Living,  the  chief  had  done  them  all  the  harm  he  could  ;  l;ut 
now  that  he  was  dead,  they  lemembered  that  though  tierce  in 
battle  he  was  humane  to  his  prisoners.  General  Harrison,  on 
the  17th  of  October,  assumed  the  government  of  the  upper 
district  of  Upper  Canada. 

25.  The  aspect  of  aflfairs  was  gloomy  enough  now  for  the 
Canadians.  The  Americans  had  two  armies  ;—  one  on  the  Niag- 
ara frontier,  under  General  Wilkinson,  who  was  now  chief  in 
command  ;  another  at  Plattsburg,  under  General  Hampton- 
together  numbering  16,000  men,  exclusive  of  10,000  militia. 
Their  naval  squadron,  under  Commodore  Chauncey,  sailed  freely 
on  Lake  Ontario,  unhindered  by  Sir  James  Yeo.  Owing  to  the 
large  number  of  American  troops  in  the  west,  and  the  increase 
of  the  force  in  Fort  George,  the  British  soldiers  were  withdrav;n 
from  the  extensive  line  they  had  occupied,  and  concentrated  in 
the  camp  at  Burlington  Heights.  Early  in  October,  General 
Wilkinson  was  instructed  by  the  War  Minister  at  Washington 
to  cooperate  with  General  Hampton  in  an  attack  on  Montreal. 
There  were  very  few  British  troops  in  Lower  Canada.  Tlie 
honour  of  successfully  defending  their  frontiers  was  to  be  earned 
by  the  Canadians  themselves.  General  SheaflFe,  who  commanded 
there,  had  3,000  embodied  militia  under  him  ;  Sir  George 
Prevost  made  a  call  for  5,000  of  the  sedentary  class.  Most 
cheerfully  and  gallantly  did  they  obey  the  call.  Sir  George 
said  that  their  zeal  and  alacrity  were  beyond  all  praise. 

26.  General  Hampton  crossed  the  boundary  line  on  the  21st 
«'/ith  7,000  infantry,  200  cavaliy,  and  10  field-pieces.  This  force 
advanced  along  both  banks  of  the  Chateauguay.  Hampton 
led  the  division  that  took  the  northern  route.  The  country  was 
hilly  and  covered  with  woods.  His  march  was  stayed  by  a  small 
body  of  300  Canadian  voltigeurs  and  fencibles  under  Colonel 
do  Salaberry — excellent  m^ksmen  all.  Throwing  themselves 
behind  a  breast- work  of  prostrate  trees,  they  bade  defiance  to 
assault.  The  Americans,  who  were  chiefly  raw  soldiers,  could 
not  be  jiersuaded  to  charge  vigorously.     They  fir   '  ' 
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woods,  and,  in  their  confuaiou,  into  each  other,  and  inflicted 
much  greater  loss  on  theuiHclves  than  on  the  Canadians,  uf 
whom  two  were  killed  and  sixteen  wounded.  The  division  tlmt 
advanced  by  the  southern  baak  of  the  river  was  met  by  a  small 
party  of  militia  und  Chateauguay  chasseurs,  under  Captains 
Daly  find  Bruyers,  -^nd  w.'is  forced  to  retreat.  Quite  crest- 
fallen, General  Hampton  led  his  beaten  army  in.j  their  own 
country  and  to  their  old  camp  at  Plattsburg. 

27.  If  General  Wilkinson  had  followed  the  plan  of  the  joint 
attack  upon  Montreal,  he  would  have  commenced  hia  movement 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  same  day  that  Hampton  crossed 
the  boundary.  But  he  had  difficulty  in  collecting  his  forces, 
and  a  continuance  of  cempestuous  weather  retarded  his  prepara- 
tions. Not  iMitil  the  beginning  of  November  did  his  10,000 
soldiers  leave  the  rendezvous.  Grenadier  Island,  in  bateaux  and 
small  river-craft.  In  passing  Prescott  on  a  clear  moonlight 
night,  they  sustained  much  damage  from  a  heavy  cannonade 
from  the  British  fort.     In  their  wake  followed   Lieutenaut- 
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BACKCTT'H  nAIlBOUR  AND  OUBYSLEA'H  KASM. 

Colonel  Monison,  from  Kingston,  with  8CJ  British  infantry 
and  voltigeurs,  and  a  division  of  gim-boats.  From  the  head  of 
the  Long  Suult  this  corps  of  observation  followed  the  Ameri- 
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cans  on  shore.  Arrived  off  Williaiusburg,  General  WilkiuHon 
ordered  Bri«,'adier-Geueral  Boyd  to  brush  away  the  annoy- 
ance. With  3,500  infantry,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
ai-tillery,  that  ofllcer  encountered  the  BritiHh  force  drawn  up  in 
line  of  battle  on  a  field  on  Chrysler's  Farm,  the  river  on  its 
right,  the  woods  upon  ita  left.  It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  tho 
12th  of  November.  In  vain  the  Americana  charged  to  bre;ik 
the  ranks  of  the  red-coats.  When  the  British  advanced  with 
firm  front  and  steady  fire,  the  Americans  fell  back.  Two  iioiiis 
after  the  commencement  of  the  fight  they  retreated  precij)itately 
to  their  boats,  and  retired  to  their  own  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. They  lost  339  of  their  best  soldiers — double  the  num 
ber  of  tho  killed  and  wounded  on  the  British  side.  When  he 
arrived  at  I^ake  St.  Francis,  General  Wilkinson  heard  with  (lis 
may  that  Hampton  and  his  army  were  not  at  St.  Regis.  Tliey 
had  agreed  to  meet  there,  and  rinite  their  forces  for  the  attack 
upon  Montreal.  The  grand  plan  had  been  completely  disai- 
langed.  Wilkinson  withdrew  with  his  troops  to  French  Mills 
on  Salmon  Biver,  and  there  rested  duriog  winter. 

28.  Sir  George  Drummond  assumeJ  command  in  Upper 
Canada  in  December.  He  despatched  a  force  under  Colouel 
Murray  to  take  Fort  George.  General  M'Clure  hastily  aban- 
doned it,  and  crossed  the  river  to  Foi-t  Niagara.  He  left  the 
town  of  Newark  in  flames,  exposing  to  the  bitter  winter  cold 
the  young  and  the  tender,  the  aged  and  the  frail.  The  barbarity 
of  this  act  excited  in  Canada  the  deepest  indignation.  The 
American  Government  took  pains  to  disavow  it.  It  was  very 
promptly  avenged.  The  British  carried  Fort  Niagara  by 
assault,  laid  waste  the  frontier  as  far  as  to  Buffalo,  and  burned 
that  town.  So  in  teara  and  in  misery,  in  hatred,  in  blood,  and 
in  flames,  ended  the  long  campaign  of  1813. 


Questions. — 1.  What  different  feel- 
ings toward.-  Britain  prevailed  in  tlie 
United  States  ?  What  waa  the  avowed 
cause  of  quarrel  ?  What  were  the  real 
motives  of  the  dominant  party  ? 

2.  Wiiat  incident  provoked  great  in- 
dignation against  Britain?  Explain 
fuUr  the  circumstances. 

8.  When  was  war  declared?  How 
was  the  news  received  in  Boston  ?    On 


what  campaign  did  Napoleon  then 
enter  ? 

4.  What  was  the  American  plan  of 
operations?  How  was  the  President's 
call  for  levies  obeyed?  What  spirit 
was  displayed  by  the  Canadians  ? 

6.  On  whom  was  the  defence  of  Caneda 
mainly  thrown?  Why?  What  part  did 
the  Indians  take  in  the  war? 

6.  Where  and  how  did  the  war  be- 
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Kin?  Deacribe  General  Hull's  attempt 
oil  AmhorstburK,  and  its  result. 

7.  What  opportunity  ocourrod  for 
(>I)ening  negotiations  fur  peacoT  What 
))rovented  thuir  success  T 

8  On  what  frontier  were  operations 
resumed  in  Septomlwr  T  What  led 
(ienoral  Brock  to  Quoenston?  When 
ilul  his  troops  retreat? 

U.  Who  renewed  the  attack  on  the 
Heights  of  Queenston?  With  what 
rusiUt?  Wliat  is  the  most  noteworthy 
tiling  about  the  Battle  of  Queenston  ? 

10.  What  was  the  result  of  Chauncey's 
attiick  on  Kingston?  How  did  the  in- 
vasion by  the  "army  of  tlie  north" 
end?  What  enterprise  did  Brigadier- 
(jeneral  Smyth  undertake  t  What  auc- 
ceos  had  he  T 

11.  Where  had  the  Americans  some 
startling  buccessc^  ? 

12.  What  special  preparations  rUd  thr 
Americans  make  for  the  next  campaign? 
In  what  did  the  British  sliip-building 
differ  from  that  of  the  Americans? 

13.  What  led  to  M'Donnel's  attack 
on  Ogdensburg?  With  what  succei-a 
was  it  attended? 

14.  What  was  the  object  of  the 
American  campaign  in  the  west  ?  Nar- 
rate its  chief  incidents.  What  dispute 
arose  regarding  prisoners  ? 

16.  Where  were  the  chief  efforts  of 
the  Americans  directed?  How  did 
the  Lower  Provinces  behave  towards 
Canada?  Hov  was  the  King's  Regi- 
ment of  N  ew  Brunswick  distinguishsd  ? 

la  What  different  exploits  had  the 
Americans  proposed  to  themselves  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  ? 

17.  Describe   the    taking   of   York 
What  place  did  Dearborn  and  Chauncey 
next  attack?    Where  did  Vincent  go 
when  he  abandoned  Fort  George  ? 


18.  Who  commanded  in  thu  lescent 
on  Hackett's  Harbour?  Dusoribe  It. 
For  what  was  Provost  blamed  ? 

19.  Wliat  Hti>ps  were  taken  to  drive 
Vincent  from  Burlington  iieigbti? 
How  was  the  attempt  frustrated  ? 

20  Whatotlicrclieck  did  the  Ameri- 
cans meet  with  soon  afterwards?  In 
what  position  did  Dearborn  then  tlud 
himself? 

21.  Mention  some  of  the  exploits 
which  occupied  the  summer?  What 
movement  did  (ieneral  Prevost  make 
in  August? 

22.  Where  had  the  Americans  in- 
trenched themselves  in  the  west  ? 
Who  besieged  them  there?  When  did 
a  tierce  contest  take  place  ?  How  did 
it  end? 

23.  Describe  Perry's  engagement  on 
.^ake  Erie.  How  did  he  report  his 
vi  5tory  to  Harrison  ? 

24.  Why  had  Proctor  to  abandon 
Detroit  ?  Where  did  he  make  a  stand 
against  his  pursuers  ?  Who  was  among 
the  slain  ?  What  did  Harrison  assume 
in  consequence  of  his  victory  ? 

25.  Where  were  the  armies  of  Generals 
Wilkinson  and  Hampton  posted?  lu 
what  attack  were  they  ordered  to  co- 
operate ?  On  whom  was  the  duty  of 
defending  Lower  Canada  thrown? 

26.  How  was  Hampton's  advance 
checked?  Where  did  he  then  lead  hii 
troops  ? 

27.  How  did  Wilkinson  fail  to  foUow 
the  plin  of  joint  action  ?  Where  did 
part  of  his  force  encounter  the  British  ? 
What  was  the  result?  Where  did 
Wilkinson  then  go  ? 

28.  When  did  the  British  recover  Fort 
George  ?  Of  what  barbarity  was  Gten- 
eral  M'Glure  guilty?  How  was  it 
avenged  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

WAR    ENDED 

1814-1816  AD. 


Mediation  of  the  €«ar. 
Iinpcaciiment  of  the  Lower  Canada 

Judges. 
PoHition  of  tho  coiiihatants 
U.S.  Ueneral  Brown  crosses  the  Ni- 

agara. 
General  Riall  retreats. 


Battle  of  Lundy's  I^ne. 

Halifax. 

The  "Chesapeake" and  tho  "  Shiinnon." 

Wanlilngton  burntMl 

Kir  (icorge  i'rovost  at  I'lattsburg. 

Fort  Erie. 

Close  of  tho  War. 


1.  There  waa  no  i)rospect  of  peace  yet.  Early  iu  1814  the 
Emixjror  of  llussia,  as  the  frieud  of  both  the  nations  at  war, 
offered  hiniBelf  as  a  niediator.  The  British  Government  do- 
flined  his  proposal :  the  President  accepted  it ;  but  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  the  other  party,  nothing  w'ls  done.  The  seeming 
inclination  of  the  Americjin  Government  to  terminate  the  con- 
flict did  not  abate  their  exertions  to  carry  it  on  with  success. 

2.  In  Canada  the  people  could  look  forward  to  nothing  but 
a  continuation  of  harassing  attjicks.  The  experience  gained 
during  the  war  had  taught  them  that  they  might  safely  truat  in 
the  protection  of  Heaven,  if  they  resolutely  acted  in  their  own 
defence.  The  spirit  of  the  mass  of  the  population  was  excellent. 
The  Lower  Canadians  had  vindicated  their  loyalty,  and  proved 
their  military  spirit,  against  the  as[)ersions  of  those  who  denied 
the  one  and  doubted  the  other. 

3.  Political  strife  broke  out  during  the  lull  of  military 

operations.     When  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada 

1814    inet  at  Quebec  in  January,  all  the  branches  of  it  were 

A.D.      united  in  enthusiasm  over  the  victories  at  Chateauguay 

and  Chrysler's  Farm.  Tlie  sums  voted  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war  were  passed  unanimoualy.  But  questions 
arose  that  set  the  members  at  variance.  The  harsh  acts  com- 
mitted duritig  thfc  "  reign  of  terror"  were  not  forgotten.  Old  Sir 
James  Craig  was  in  his  grave,  but  those  who  had  advised  him 
were  within  reach  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly.    They  sought 
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ff)  nuke  Ohief-Jnstice  Sewell  of  Queb(>c  reRponRiblo  for  tho 
nhnipt  difuHolutioiiM,  the  jirhitrary  iiiipriHonnieni  of  the  mem* 
ht'ra,  and  for  the  Heiziire  of  the  Canadifu  iie>V8pa|)er.  He  wjii 
charged  with  having  Ikhmi  privy  to  the  Hecret  niiHsiou  of  tho 
ruttoriouH  Capt^iin  Henry,  and  with  havitig  instituted  ruleH  of 
pnirtice  in  his  court  without  the  authority  of  t!ie  IjOgiHlature. 
Along  with  him  w.ih  also  ini|)eached  Judge  Monk  of  Montreal, 
who  wa«  accused  of  Hundry  nialversations.  The  Atwenibly  grew 
angry  with  Sir  George  Prevoet  when  he  refused  to  suspend 
them  from  ortice  until  the  chargtH  preferred  against  them  were 
proved.  Possessing  the  strong  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the 
(Councils,  the  Judges  were  safe  from  the  resentment  of  the 
Assembly.  Chief -Justice  Sewell  wt'ut  to  England.  He  found 
fiivour  at  (.^ourt,  autl  was  well  receiveil  at  the  Colonial  Office,  of 
which  Earl  Bathurst  was  then  head.  None  of  his  accusers 
appeared  to  confront  him.  While  in  London,  he  submitted  a 
Hcheme  for  the  Confederation  of  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can Colonies.  The  project  found  much  favour  with  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  who  took  a  great  interest  iu  colonial  atfairs  ;  but  the 
proposal  wtis  premature.  Half  a  century  of  political  strife  ha<l 
to  pass  over  the  colonies  before  they  were  v\\\e  for  the  scheme. 

4.  The  campai^s  of  the  two  preceding  years  had  laid  waste 
large  portions  of  Canadian  territory,  and  inflicted  deep  injury 
on  the  people.  Many  lives  had  been  lost,  and  the  bitterest  feelings 
had  been  engendered,  but  no  decisive  advantage  had  been  gained 
by  either  side.  The  Americans  had  signally  failed  to  conquer 
Canada.  They,  certainly,  held  possession  of  the  western  part  of 
the  western  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada  ;  they  had  not  a  few 
sympathisers  among  the  people  of  the  district ;  and  their  raw 
militia  were  becoming  inured  to  warfare :  so  nmch  they  had  in 
their  favour.  Taxation,  however,  was  being  greatly  and  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
States  with  the  unjust  and  unnecessary  war  was  growing  more 
intense.  They  feared  that  it  would  press  more  hardly  upon 
them  than  it  had  yet  done.  The  Can.adians,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  elated  at  having  twice  beaten  back  invasion.  In  two 
harassing  campaigns  they  had  proved  their  devotion  to  their 
mother  country.  The  battles  that  had  been  fought  on  their 
soil  and  on  their  waters  had  grown  out  of  a  quarrel  which  they 
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liad  done  nothing  to  cxcito,  a.iu\  which  they  liud  freely  expen«K 
their  blood  and  their  treiwure  in  luuintAining. 

5.  For  the  firat  six  luonthH  of  tiie  year  no  event  of  great 
moment  t(K)k  phioe.  On  th«'  1 1th  of  February  the  Ameriai.is 
hurriedly  broke  up  their  encampment  at  Fnnch  MilU  on 
Salmon  Uiver:  one  btnly  of  thorn,  under  Generul  Brown,  re- 
treated to  Sackett's  Harbour  ;  another,  under  Genornl  Wilkin- 
Bon,  retired  to  IMattHburg  and  Burlington,  cloHt^ly  followed  by 
(y'anadian  HkirniisherH.  TowardH  the  end  of  March,  Wilkinson 
made  a  feint  a8  if  ho  iu^^jndod  to  renew  his  attiu-k  on  Mon- 
treal. On  the  30th  hiH  diviwion  again  croHsed  thti  Fiower 
Oanadian  frontier,  and  advanced  from  Odell-town  to  Burton- 
ville  and  \a  CoUe  Mill.  The  latter  Rtrong  position  vtrb  held 
by  Major  Handcock  with  five  hundred  men  and  two  guuH. 
'J'he  attack  wa«  commenced  early  in  the  morning.  Wilkin.snn 
made  a  show  of  aHsaulting  it  with  a  force  of  three  thouHjiinl, 
and  a  battery  of  three  field-piecea.  But  no  detenniuation  was 
shown  by  the  General ;  no  resolute  rush  was  made  by  his  sol- 
diers to  carry  the  position.  Discomfited,  they  retroatec.  in  the 
evening  across  the  border,  having  suffered  severe  losa  Thia 
affair  destroyed  Wilkinson's  military  reputation.  He  was  super- 
seded by  General  Izaird. 

6.  Early  in  May  a  combined  military  and  naval  attack,  under 
General  Druramond,  was  made  on  Oswego.  Taere  the  Ameri- 
cans built  and  equipped  war-vessels  to  do  duty  on  Lake  On- 
tario. They  had  just  completed  a  great  sixty-four  gun-slii}>. 
The  position  was  strong:  it  was  defended  by  a  well-garrisoned 
fort  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  But  within  half  an  hour  from  the  land- 
ing of  the  British  the  fort  was  taken,  its  defenders  we»'e  slain, 
wounded,  captured,  routed ;  the  barracks,  the  store-houses,  and 
the  great  ship  were  in  flames.  In  war,  disaster  quickly  follows 
on  success.  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  May,  Captain 
Popham,  with  a  thousand  sailors  and  marines,  siscended  Sandy 
Creek,  with  the  view  of  intercepting  a  party  of  the  enemy,  which 
was  carrying  a  quantity  of  naval  stores  from  Oswego  to 
Sackett's  Harbour.  They  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  were  cut  iu 
pieces. 

7.  Fix>m  the  beginning  of  summer  greater  spirit  was  thrown 
into  the  contest.     Hopes  were  raised  in  Canatla  that  Great 
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Britain  would  c!.i  in  America  Romething  worthy  of  her  power. 
I  lu'  turn  of  oventH  in  Euro|M>  had  roliovt'd  ht'r  from  the  f^^it 
Htniin  on  her  military  rcMoiircea.  Ntt»)oleon,  tho  «liHturl)«r  of 
the  world'H  I)«hc(),  wim  for  tho  time  chainod  in  the  little  inle 
of  Elba.  lu  June  w^veral  BritiMh  rep^imentH  arrived  iu  QuelnHj; 
and  with  them  commands  came  to  Sir  (jeorj^e  Prevcmt  to  take 
the  offensive,  and  proHecute  the  war  vigorouBly.  Tho  8trenj;th 
(if  the  BritiHh  naval  MpiadroiiH  in  Amtirican  waters  was  in- 
creaaed.  The  Imperial  Qoveniment  proclaini'^d  that  the  |)ortfi 
from  New  York  to  the  New  BruuHwick  frontier,  an  we.'l  an 
tlione  to  the  Houth,  were  cIoHed  agaiimt  iieutr.d  vosHelif.  'Ihe 
President  declared  that  the  blockade  of  two  thouwind  miles  of 
coast,  from  Maine  to  (Georgia,  Wiis  iueifectual,  and  called  on 
foreign  nations  to  disregard  it. 

8.  General  Drummond,  in  Upper  Canada,  had  urgent  need 
f  reKuforcements.  The  enemy  was  making  preparations  for 
I  ivaaion.  Among  a  portion  of  the  people  dissatisfaction  had 
y  lown  itself,  and  had  l)een  sternly  crushed.  Eight  persons 
li  id  been  executed  in  Burlington,  in  the  Niagara  district,  for 
lii;^h  treason.  The  evil  spirit  might  spread  more  generally 
throughout  the  Province  should  the  invaders  gain  a  decided 
advantage. 

U.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  six  thousand  men,  under  Oeuenil 
Brown,  crossed  the  Niagara  from  Black  Rock.  Fort  Erie  with 
its  small  garrison  was  captured.  As  they  advanced  towards 
Fort  Chii)pewa,  they  were  met  by  Major-General  Riall  and  a 
body  of  fifteen  hundred  British  regulars,  aud  tliree  hundred 
militia  and  Indians.  The  Americans  took  position  of  battle. 
Their  right,  strongly  supported  by  artillery,  rested  among  the 
orchards  and  buildings  close  on  the  Niagara  River,  their  left  ou 
the  woods.  General  Riall  commenced  the  battle  at  four  o'clock 
iu  the  afternoon  of  the  5th.  He  threw  forward  his  skirmishers, 
who  drove  in  the  riflemen  and  Indians  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
left.  He  threatened  the  right  aud  left  of  the  enemy's  position, 
and  pushed  on  an  attack  on  his  centre.  The  troops,  met  by  a 
hot  and  galling  fire,  were  checked.  This  repulse  was  followed 
by  a  general  but  orderly  retreat  on  the  British  line.  Riall  made 
a  final  stand  at  Ihe  Fort  at  Niagara.  General  Brown  took  up 
a  position  at  Chippewa.     They  both  rested  about  a  fortnight 
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10.  In  tho  moAiitime  r«tnfori'<>tni*niit  of  Hritinh  ircK))M  hml 
Arrived  ul  Ni;i^>ini:  Mtill  kiall'a  force  wim  much  oiitiiiiii)lM>r«'il. 
So  rontiiiciit  in  tiie  (|uiility  of  hifi  troofm  iix  to  <-oiit4>iiiit  thou<iilM 
ugAiiiMt  him,  \\t^  piiHhtMi  hin  diviHion  towiinlM  thu  FhIIh  to  oii^ii^t> 
the  enemy.  On  thu  24th  of  July,  (lunerul  Drummond  nnivLMl 
lit  Niitgum  from  York.  With  fi^^iit  hundred  nohlicrM,  guthorod 
from  th(!  jjuiTiHonH  of  the  fortH,  he  Advano«Ml  to  KjuII'm  Miip|Mirt. 
Wlieu  he  reached  tho  rojid  to  IJeuver  ihintH,  over  the  Hiimmit  of 
the  hill  ut  Lundy's  Lane,  he  found  Uiall'H  divinion  in  retreat 
on  Fort  (icorge,  and  the  AmeriaiiiH  in  great  force  {Kxited  well 
on  the  hill  and  in  the  wckxU.  lie  at  once  countennanded 
the  retreat,  and  fornu^d  hiH  order  of  battle.  His  gun<i  weru 
placed  in  the  centre.  The  engagement  commenced  at  hIx  in  tli<> 
evening.  The  AmericanR  made  tleaperate  efTortii  to  captiuv 
the  guns  and  gain  poHHeHHion  of  the  road.  In  the  clotie  niid 
confiiHcd  cond)at,  the  opposing  cannonH  were  brought  niuz/le  to 
muzzle.  For  a  brief  time  the  Americann  lield  the  nnu\.  At 
nine  there  occurred  a  pause  in  the  ntrife.  The  night  had  wt 
in  darkly  with  clouds  ;  but  tlirough  the  riftH  the  moon  Hhed  a 
fitful  gleam  on  the  wild  Hcene.  Distinctly  wa.s  heard  tho  roar 
of  the  falling  Niagara.  While  General  Krown  brought  up  all 
hJH  available  fort'is,  Colonel  Scott  of  the  l()3rd  joined  General 
])rummoud  with  twelve  hundred  soldiers  of  different  corps. 
Still  the  Anu;ric:inH  were  almost  two  to  one.  With  fresh  force 
they  renewed  their  eflforts  to  gain  possesHion  of  the  hill.  At 
midnight  they  desisted,  and  fled  hastily  to  their  camp  at  Chip- 
pewa. They  had  lost  in  all  fifteen  hundred  men.  Next  day, 
after  throwing  their  heavy  baggage  into  the  Itapids,  and  de- 
stroying the  bridge  over  the  (Jhippewa,  they  retreated  to  Foil 
Erie.  The  Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  was  the  m^t  fiercely  con- 
tested of  any  in  the  whole  war. 

11.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  the  excitement  and 
anxiety  of  the  war  were  felt,  but  their  people  escaped  ita 
actual  horrors.  American  privateers  cruised  along  their  coasts, 
and  ke[)t  the  merchants  in  fear  for  their  vessels.  In  Halifax  the 
effect  of  the  war  waa  seen  most  plainly.  Its  citizens  lived  amidst 
scenes  of  bustle,  misery,  and  feverish  gaiety.  Ruin  and  riches 
came  at  a  blow.  Now  they  mourned  the  loss  of  a  merchant 
or  fishing  fleet  captured  by  the  foe ;  now  they  rejoiced  to  see 
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A morirnii  fihi|>fl  brought  into  th/Mr  li.trlxMir  am  prizoM,  and  iolii 
nt  Agreut  proHfc.  While  nome  rejoice*!,  iimny  inournofl.  Tnwl« 
w.oii  brink,  inoiicy  plentiful ;  many  now  inhabitAntji  came  to  the 
t<twn  ;  new  Iioumcn  won*  built  Fanuoni  found  a  ready  ami  prof- 
iU'iblo  market  for  their  pr^nluoe.  The  citizenn  naw  much  of 
"  the  pomp  and  circuniHta'  <«"  of  war,  BritiHli  mon-of-wur  wero 
continually  entering  and  ieuv  ing  the  harlxiur,  and  the  guuM  of 
the  ciUtdel  bellowed  forth  their  wUute.  Often  the  town  wtw 
illuminated  in  honour  of  houio  "  gloriouM  victory;"  the  ntraiuH 
of  military  munic  Hounded  in  the  HtreetH,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
youth  Hwelled  to  hear  of  actM  of  BritiHh  daring  by  fiea  and  by 
laud. 

12.  But  cventH  had  happeuetl  that  gave  a  check  to  pride.  The 
people  of  British  America  had  heard  with  wonder  and  alarm  of 
the  succesfiive  defeats  of  Britinh  frigaten  by  American  war-Hhi|M. 
The  accumulated  diHastorH  had  arouned  in  the  heartu  of  BritiHh 
naval  c  icers  a  burning  deHire  to  wiin;  out  the  dingrace. 

13.  One  Sunday  raoniing  in  June  (1813)  the  people  of 
Halifax  saw  two  frigates  sail  into  the  harl)our,  Railn  and  rig- 
ging in  the  moat  beautiful  order.  From  the  top-mast  of  one 
floated  the  British  ensign  above  the  "  stars  and  stripes." 
AH  to  outward  view  seemed  fair ;  but  in  their  cabins  one  cap- 
tain lay  wrapped  in  his  death-shroud,  the  other  raved  in  the 
agony  of  a  desperate  woiind.  People  visiting  the  frigates  saw 
a  fearful  sight — decka  clotted  with  gore.  Five  days  before— on 
the  1st  of  June — a  pleasure  party  had  sailed  out  o^  Boston  har- 
bour in  the  wake  of  the  U.S.  frigate  "  Chesapeake,"  to  witness 
a  sea-fight  and  another  triumph  ;  for  bold  Broke  of  the  British 
"Shannon"  h.ad  challenged  the  gallant  Lawrence  to  single 
combat.  In  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  when  the  frigates 
were  locked  in  combat,  two  hundred  and  thirty  men  lay  dead 
or  fearfully  wounded  and  mangled  on  their  decks ;  and  the 
Chesapeake  was  a  prize.  A  week  after  Lawrence  had  sailed  so 
confidently  forth  to  fight,  British  soldiers  lined  the  streets  of 
Halifax,  as  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  hero  was  borne  to  its 
reating-place  with  funereal  pomp,  followed  by  many  who  had 
been  his  deadly  foea 

14.  From  Ilalifax,  in  July  1814,  an  expedition  sailed  to  Pas- 
samaquuddy  Bay.    Moose  Island  and  the  town  of  Eastport 
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were  captured,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  swear  alio- 
giauce  to  King  George.  In  August  a  British  tieet  under  Admiral 
Cochrane,  having  on  board  a  laud  force  in  command  of  Major- 
General  Ross,  appeared  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  city  of  Wash- 
ington was  taken,  and  the  Capitol  and  other  public  buildings 
were  given  to  the  flames ;  Alexandria  was  compelled  to  capitu- 
/a'e;  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  were  thrown  into  mortal  terror. 
Another  expedition,  in  command  of  Admiral  Griffith  and  the 
Governor,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  sailed  from  Halifax  in  Sep- 
tember for  the  coast  of  Maine.  It  ascended  the  Penobscot 
River ;  the  town  of  Castine  was  taken ;  Bangor  was  surrenc'ered 
into  their  hands.  The  territory  between  the  I'enobscot  and  the 
St.  Croix  (ancieutly  part  of  Acadie)  was  proclaimed  to  be  under 
British  rule. 

15.  Sir  George  Prevost  had  received  commands  in  June  to 
invade  the  State  of  New  York.  Ever  slow  and  cautious,  he 
did  not  move  his  ftrmy  from  its  encampment  between  the 
Richelieu  River  ana  the  St.  Lawrence  and  cross  the  American 
frontier  until  September.  He  had  under  his  command  thirteen 
thousand  oi  the  choicest  troops,  splendidly  equipped  :  many  of 
whom  were  veterans  who  had  fought  under  Wellington.  Aa  he 
advanced,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  villages  of  Champlain  and 
Chazy  and  retired  to  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Plattsburg,  on 
the  elevated  ridge  of  land  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Saranac, 
which  was  held  by  General  M'Comb.  A  flotilla  of  armed  brig.n 
and  schooners  and  gun-boats,  under  Commodore  M'Donough, 
was  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Plattsburg,  and  gave  it  further  pro- 
tection. Sir  George  Prevost  sent  urgent  orders  to  Captain 
Downie,  who  commanded  the  naval  squadron  in  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  to  attack  it,  while  his  soldiers  stormed  the  intrenchments 
on  the  Saranac.  The  gallant  Downie  did  his  duty,  but  his  ship 
was  disabled,  and  he  himself  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  outset 
of  the  engagement.  His  fate  decided  that  of  his  squadron :  all 
the  larger  vessels  struck  their  colours,  the  gun-boats  made  their 
escape.  On  this  disaster,  Sir  George  caused  all  land  operations 
to  cease,  and  retreated  in  haste,  leaving  many  sick  and  wounded 
and  much  valuable  war  material  in  the  hands  of  the  Guemy.  He 
lost  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  several 
hundreds  by  desertion.     The  army  v/aa  enraged  at  the  disgrace 
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cast  on  it.  Sackett'a  Harbour  was  reraembered.  Grave  charges 
of  incom potency  were  preferred  against  him.  He  waa  reci»lled 
to  England  to  answer  them  ;  but  he  fell  sick,  and  died  before  be 
was  brought  to  trial. 

16.  General  Drummond  followed  up  his  victory  at  Lundy's 
Lane  by  investing  Fort  Erie — place  of  dismal  remembrance ! 
His  battoiiea  opened  fire  upon  it  on  the  13th  of  August,  and 
seriously  damaged  its  worka  Two  hours  before  day-break  of 
the  15th  an  assault  waa  made.  Unexpected  obstructions  pre- 
sented themselves,  disasters  uncontrollable  occurred.  In  the 
darkneaa  confusion  arose,  and  panic  set  in.  The  heads  of  the 
attacking  columns,  led  by  Colonel  Scott  of  the  103rd  and  Colonel 
Drummond  of  the  104th,  made  their  way  into  the  fort.  A 
powder-magazine  exploded,  killing  and  fearfully  mangling  the 
leaders  and  many  a  brave  fellow.  Nine  hundred  and  two  men 
were  reported  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  on  the  British  side. 
The  investment  was  kept  up.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of 
September,  while  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  Americans  made 
a  sudden  sortie,  and  drove  the  right  of  the  British  from  their 
iutrenchments ;  but  after  two  hour*!*  desperate  fighting  they 
were  compelled  to  retire  and  seek  the  safety  of  their  fort.  In 
maintaining  their  position  the  British  lost  six  hundred  men.  It 
was  a  success  scarce  distinguishable  from  a  defeat.  Fort  Erie 
was  demolished  and  finally  evacuated  by  the  Americans  on  the 
5th  of  November. 

17.  The  war  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  British  and 
American  Commissioners  met  at  Ghent  in  August.  On  the  24th 
of  December  the  final  Treaty  of  Peace  was  ratified.  But  for 
mouths  the  people  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States  remained 
iu  ignorance  of  the  happy  turi.  that  events  had  taken. 

On  the  8th  of  January  the  bloody  battle  of  New  Orleans    1815 
was  fought,  when  the  British  General  Pakenham  and     a.d. 
two  thousand  soldiers  fell  before  the  breast-works  de- 
fended by  General  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  raw  militia. 

18.  Peace  waa  hailed  with  wild  delight  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  It  was  proclaimed  in  Quebec  on  the  9th  of  March. 
The  treaty  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  firm  and  com- 
jtrehensive  peace,  the  restoration  of  all  places  and  prisoners 
taken  during  the  war,  and  the  appointment  of  Commissioners 
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to  ascertain  by  actual  survey  the  boundaries  between  the  pos- 
sessions of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  from  the  source 
of  tfc  1  River  St.  Croix  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  No  mentiou 
was  made  of  the  "right  of  search,"  or  of  questions  affecting  the 
rights  of  neutrals — the  real  causes  of  the  war ;  they  were  a)  • 
lowed  to  rest,  to  occasion  difficulty  another  day.  Nothing  h.ul 
been  gained  by  either  party  during  the  contest.  To  both  it 
had  been  alike  bloody  and  barren.  They  both  had  seen  defeat 
follow  victory,  and  victory  follow  defeat,  in  a  most  unexpected 
anct  surprising  manner.  During  its  progress  the  ^^  ^r  had 
pressed  with  increasing  severity  on  the  American  people,  dis- 
turbing their  social  happiness  ;md  political  quiet,  and  destroy- 
ing their  trade  and  commerce.  The  Government  of  Great 
Brit8>in  was,  in  1815,  in  a  position  to  throw  undivided  force 
into  the  contest ;  but  the  extraordinary  reverses  that  had  over- 
taken their  choicest  veteran  troops — as  at  Plattsburg  and  New 
Orleans — were  not  calculated  to  create  confidence  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  ultimate  victoiy  should  the  struggle  be  prolonged. 
The  Oanadians  had  most  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
result.  The  most  brilliant  successes  of  the  war — as  at  Cbau- 
teauguay  and  Chrysler's  Farm — were  mainly  due  to  their 
prowess  ;  and  throughout  it  they  had  been  the  main-stay  of  their 
country's  defence.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  Americans- 
were  as  far  from  conquering  Canada  as  ever ;  and  they  had 
found  out  the  impossibility  of  subduing  by  force  a  people  who 
were  determined  to  maintain  their  allegiance  and  their  natioD- 
ality. 


-1.    What   attempt   at 
made  in  1814?     Why 


Questions.— 
mediation  was 
did  it  fail? 

2.  What  had  the  Canadians  learned 
from  the  war?  What  spirit  prevailed 
among  them? 

3.  For  what  were  the  Lower  Canada 
Judges  impeached?  How  did  the  affair 
end?  What  proposal  did  Chief-Justice 
Sewell  make  when  in  London? 

4.  What  encouragement  could  the 
Americans  gather  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding campaigns  ?  What  was  there  tu 
discourage  them  ?  On  what  could  the 
Canadians  congratulate  themselves? 

6.  What  movement  did  the  Ameri- 


cans make  in  February?  When  did 
Wilkinson  again  cross  the  frontier? 
Where  was  he  defeated? 

6.  What  success  had  the  British  nt 
Oswego  in  May?  By  what  disaster  was 
it  followed? 

7.  What  hopes  were  now  raised  in 
Canada?  What  orders  came  to  Pre- 
vostin  June? 

8.  Where  were  reinforcements  ur- 
gently needed  ?  What  severe  measure 
had  been  m  ado  necessary  there  ?    Why  ? 

9.  By  whom  was  Fort  Urie  captured 
in  July?  Who  opposed  his  advancu 
northward?  What  was  the  result  of 
th«  skirmish  7 
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10.  "What  reinforcements  did  the 
Itiitish  receive?  Where  did  Drum- 
moiid  meet  RiHll's  division?  Describe 
tlie  Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane. 

11.  Where  was  the  effect  of  the  war 
most  plainly  seen?  What  effect  had  it 
on  trade? 

12.  In  wliat  respect  had  the  fame  of 
Uritain  b*)en  seriously  tarnished  ?  What 
were  niival  men  burning  to  do? 

13.  Describe  the  ocean  duel  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  the  S^mnnon. 

14.  In  wliat  three  expeditions  were 
the  British  successful  in  1814? 

15.  What  commands  did  Prevost  re- 
ceive in  June?  Where  did  the  Ameri- 
cans take  up  their  position?  What 
•luty  was  Downle  ordered  to  perform  ? 


V.'hat  decided  the  fate  of  his  squadron  ? 
What  did  Prevost  tutn  do?  What 
charges  were  brought  against  him  7 
What  was  his  fate? 

16.  What  was  the  result  of  ihe  assault 
on  Fort  Erie?  What  success  had  the 
sortie  of  the  Americans?  When  was 
the  fort  evacuated  7 

li.  When  was  the  treaty  of  peace 
ratified?  What  bloody  battle  was 
fough*.  thereafter? 

18.  What  feelings  did  the  news  of 
peace  excite  in  An^orica?  What  were 
its  chief  provisions?  What  subjects 
were  omitted?  What  had  been  the 
character  of  the  war?  Who  had  most 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  lu  result? 
Why? 
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THE  FAMILY  COMPACT. 
1815  to  1827  A.D. 


State  of  Canada  after  the  War. 
The  Feeliog  of  the  French  Can- 
adians. 
The  Revenues. 
Disputes  in  the  Legislature. 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 


The  Earl  of  Dalhousle. 
Upper  Canada. 
Aliens. 

Clergy  Reserves. 

Customs  Dispute  between  the  two 
Provinces. 


1.  The  years  from  1815  to  1827  inclusive  may  be  viev/ed  as  a 
distinctive  period  in  the  history  of  Canada.  The  system  of 
oligarchical  government,  which  obtained  in  all  the  Provinces, 
remained  undisturbed.  No  startling  events  took  place.  Dis- 
content showed  itself,  but  did  not  reach  the  dangerous  state  of 
violent  agitation.  All  the  political  changes,  however,  that 
afterwards  overtx)ok  the  Provinces  were  then  foreshadowed. 
The  Provinces  aflfected  by  the  war  did  not  return  to  theii 
normal  condition  for  some  time.  The  lavish  expenditure  of 
the  Imperial  Government  ceased ;  though  money  was  no  longer 
plentiful,  and  though  there  was  no  call  for  military  service, 
habits  of  extravagance  and  disinclination  to  sober  industry 
remained.  In  Nova  Scotia  (in  Halifax  especially)  the  diflFerence 
between  a  tinio  of  peace  and  a  time  of  wivr  was  soon  keenly 
felt.  The  upward  flow  of  its  prosperity,  swelled  by  naval  and 
military  outlays,  was  checked;  and  its  state,  it  may  be  said, 
came  to  resemble  one  of  its  rivers,  which  looks  broad  aud 
beautiful  when  the  fuU  tide  from  the  bay  is  in,  but  which,  as 
the  tide  recedes,  becomes  contracted  into  a  narrow  stream. 

2.  Sir  George  Prevost  having  been  recalled  only  to  die,  Sir 

Gordon  Dmmmond,  the  victor  of  Lundy's  Lane,  ad- 

1815    ministered  the  government  of  Lower  Canada.    The  im- 

A.D.      peachment  of  the  Judges  Sewell  and  Monk  failed  :  aud 

the  Imperial  Government,  in  defending  them,  censured 
the  Assembly  for  seeking  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  purity  of  the  administration  of  justice.   For  a  time  there 
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was  peace  in  the  Legislature.  The  harah  acta  committed  daring 
the  administration  of  Sir  James  Craig  were  not,  however,  for- 
gotten Aftei  the  war  the  French  Canadians  were  warm  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  British  Crown ;  but  the  position  in  which  they 
were  placed  with  regard  to  the  British  minority  did  not  cease 
to  excite  their  dissatisfaction.  They  saw  favoured  members  of 
that  minority  placed  over  them  in  invidious  superiority,  engross- 
ing all  the  chief  offices  of  honour  and  emolument,  and  assum- 
ing the  airs  of  a  higher  and  privileged  class.  The  refined  and 
sensitive  among  them  were  cut  to  the  quick  and  stung  into 
anger.  Feelings  of  disaffection  arose  gradually.  When  the 
Upper  and  Lower  branches  came  into  contact,  the  British 
minority  in  the  Assembly  for  the  most  part  sided  with  the 
French  Canadians ;  for  it  was  equally  concerned  to  gain  control 
of  the  government.  When,  in  time,  the  animosities  of  race 
became  angrily  excited,  that  minority  fouud  it  impossible  to 
act  with  the  majority  without  seeming  to  forswear  its  country 
and  its  allegiance. 

3.  Sir  John  Cope  Sherbrooke  was  called  from  tne  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia  to  be  Governor -General.      He 
found  the  financial  a^airs  of  Lower  Canada  in  a  dis-    1816 
ordered  state — the  levenues  were  insufiicient  to  pay  the      a.d. 
expenses  of  the  Civil  List.     The  Assembly  in  1809  had 
proposed  to  assume  them;   they  then  amounted  to  £40,000. 
The  offer  had  then  been  rejected ;  now.  Sir  John  Sherbrooke 
received  instructions  from  the  Imperial  Government  to  accept 
it.    The  expenses  had  in  the  meantime  amounted  to  X00,000. 
This  sum  the  Assembly,  which  was  in  a  pretty  good  humour, 
consented  to  give  ;  but  it  would  make  no  permanent  appropria- 
tion.   It  would  only  pass  an  annual  Bill,  and  it  reserved  to  itself 
the  right  of  examining  into  all  the  details  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  Civil  List. 

4.  In  order  to  understand  ilhe  nature  of  the  dispute  that 
arose  among  the  different  branches  of  the  Legislature,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  sources  from  which  the  revenues  of  the 
Province  were  derived.  It  has  already  been  said,  that  when 
the  Province  of  Quebec  was  constituted  a  Government,  in  1774, 
^\a  A.ct  was  passed  to  raise  a  revenue.  The  right  of  the  Imperial 
Gc  ^ernment  to  r^^ye  taxes  in  the  colonies  was  quietly  allowed 
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in  CuDJula  aud  Nova  Scotia.  When  Uie  Declaratory  Act  of  1778 
was  pasiiecl,  abandoning  that  right  tm  it  affected  the  English 
colonies  tnen  in  revolt,  it  Htill  remained  in  force  in  the  provinces 
named.  The  right  of  the  Imperial  Government  waa  not  ques- 
tioned until  after  the  passing  of  the  Conntitutional  Act  of  1701, 
when  separate  Governments  were  formed  in  the  two  Provinces 
ot  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  when  representative  institu- 
tions were  established.  The  Assembly  then  claimed  the  power 
to  raise  and  apprvjpriiite  the  money  necessjiry  to  cai*y  on  tho 
Civil  Gov^ernment  to  be  its  inherent  right  and  privilege,  and 
started  objections  to  the  collection  of  a  revenue  by  the  Crown 
by  authority  of  the  Act  of  1774.  In  lieu  of  that  revenue,  the 
Assembly  had  proposed  (in  1779)  to  appropriate  permanently  ;i 
certain  sum,  provided  that  the  Imperial  Government  would 
repeal  the  Act  of  1774 ;  and  it  passed  a  Bill  to  give  effect  to  tlie 
proposal.  But  the  condition  was  not  complied  with — the  Im- 
perial Government  still  maintained  its  right. 

5.  Besides  the  amount  raised  by  the  Act  of  1774,  a  revenue 
— the  Casual  and  Territorial— was  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lands  and  the  lease  of  mines  ;  and  another  revenue  was  raised 
from  duties  imposed  by  the  Assembly  on  articles  imported  into 
the  Province.  The  Crown,  represented  by  the  Governor- 
General,  maintained  that  the  Assembly  had  power  of  appro- 
priation only  over  the  last  named  source  of  revenue,  while  that 
branch  claimed  that  it  had  the  right  to  appropriate  the  moneys 
raised  from  all  the  three  sources.  The  Assembly  had,  in  a 
manner,  placed  itself  in  the  power  of  the  Governor-General ; 
for  in  passing  the  Act  to  raise  a  revenue  from  customs-duties, 
it  had  made  that  revenue  permanent.  It  might  pass  annual 
Pills  of  appropriation,  detailing  the  manner  in  which  that  reve- 
nue should  be  expended.  These  Bills  might  be  rejected  by 
the  Upper  branches,  but  the  supplies  were  not  thereby  stopped ; 
for  the  money  still  came  into  the  Treasury,  and  the  Governor- 
General  might  expend  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Assembly. 

6.  Difficulties  somewhat  similar,  with  regard  to  the  control 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  revenues,  were  occurring  at  this  time 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  In  these  Provinces  the 
Assemblies  had  taken  the  precaution  to  make  the  Be  venue  as 
well  as  the  Appropriation  Bill  annual,  so  that  on  any  disagree- 
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im'iit  with  the  Upper  brauehcH,  it  wan  iu  their  power  "  to  itop 
tlie  supplies ;" — tha-  is,  to  refuse  to  vote  the  money  uecesHary  to 
Huatiiiu  the  Civil  Ooverumeut. 

7.  Iu  the  time  of  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  the  temper  of  the 
aeviral  branches  of  the  Legislature  waa  not  so  excited  as  to 
c.uise  them  ix)  niaintiiin  an<(rily  the  rights  that  each  claimed, 
lie  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond.     In  the 
meantime  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  Government  had    1819 
increased.     The  i>'GO,000  was  now  inadequate  to  make      a.d. 
good  the  deficiency.     A  demand  wjis  made  on  the  As- 
sembly for  £16,000  in  addition.     It  grew  uneasy,  remonstrated, 
and  insisted  on  examining  into  all  the  details  of  the  expendi- 
ture, and  ou  cutting  down  some  of  the  items.     The  Legislative 
Oouncil  refused  to  pass  its  amended  Appropriation  Bill,  and  the 
two  branches  ciime  into  direct  collision. 

8.  The  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  of  brief 
duration,  and  ended  tragically  for  himself.  While  ou  a  tour  ou 
the  Ottawa  River  he  was  bitten  by  a  fox,  and  died  in  great 
agony.  His  son-in-law,  Major-General  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upj)er  Canada,  was  appointed  ad- 
ministrator. A  general  election  took  place  in  Lower  Canada. 
Sir  Peregrine  called  the  Assembly  together  betore  all  the  re- 
turns of  the  newly-elected  members  were  sent  in.  His  act  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  dangerous  stretch  of  the  prerogative  ;  for, 
as  the  Assembly  argued,  if  a  Governor  could  convene  a  House 
before  the  roll  of  its  members  was  completed,  he  might  deprive 
the  greater  part  of  the  Province  of  representation  by  calling  a 
House  together  before  that  roll  was  half  made  up.  No  estimate 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  Government  was  submitted  by  the 
Governor,  and,  altogether,  it  was  an  irregular  session.  Sir 
Peregrine  and  the  same  irate  Assembly  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  again.     The  revered  and  sorely  afflicted 

King,  George  III.,  died,  and  the  Prince  Regent  as-    1820 
cended  the  throne  as  George  IV.     According  to  cus-      a.d. 
tom,  on  the  death  of  the  Monarch  all  the  provincial 
Assemblies  were  dissolved.    The  new  House  of  Lower  Canada 
met  a  new  Governor-General,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.^      He 

'  The  Earl  of  DalhovMe. — Father  of  I  distinguished  of  the  QoTernor-GeaeraU 
tho  Marquiii  of  Dalhousie,  the  most  i  of  India. 
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Imd  adniiiiiHU;r(Hl  tho  government  of  Nova  Scotia  for  f»everal 
years.  He  hacl  tho  reputation  of  being  a  proud  man,  reliutMl 
and  courteouH  in  his  manner,  r^nd  a  rigid  upholder  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown. 

9.  At  the  commencement  of  tho  Earl's  rule,  though  there  h;ul 
been  sharp  political  contention,  there  was  no  disaffection  in  the 
Province.  The  idea  of  establishing  "la  nation  Oanadienne" 
In  Lower  Canada  had  not  yet  tnken  poHsession  of  the  minds  i.f 
the  majority.  The  man  of  most  influence  over  it,  Louis  Papi- 
neau,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  this  year,  contrasted,  with  all 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  the  happy  state  of  the  French 
Canadians  with  the  miserable  condition  of  their  forefathers 
under  French  rule.  "  On  the  day  on  which  Canada,"  he  said, 
"  came  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  the  reign  of  law 
succeeded  that  of  violence.  From  that  day  its  treasures  were 
freely  spent,  its  navy  and  its  array  were  mustered  to  afford 
her  an  invincible  protection.  From  that  day  the  better  part 
of  British  Jaws  became  hei*s,  while  her  religion,  her  property, 
and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  preserved,  remained  un- 
altered."   A  change  in  a  few  years  came  over  Papineau's  mind. 

10.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  soon  showed  in  what  spirit  he  wjis 
prepared  to  meet  the  Assembly.  He  demanded  that  it  should 
make  the  Appropriation  Bill  permanent,  or  at  least  enact  it  for 
the  King's  life.  Ou  the  repeated  refusal  of  the  Assembly  to 
accede  to  his  demand,  he,  by  the  advice  of  his  Council,  drew 
upon  the  money  raised  by  the  permanent  Revenue  Act,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Receiver-General.  The  Assembly  de- 
nounced his  act  as  unconstitutional.  There  were  other  causes 
of  trouble,  arising  chiefly  from  the  differences  between  the 
characters,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  French  and  British  popu- 
lations. The  feudal  tenure  had  always  been  held  by  the 
British  to  be  degrading  and  oppressive.  A  proposal  was  now 
made  by  the  Government  to  allow  holders  of  land  under  feu- 
dal obligations  to  change  the  tenure  to  that  of  free  and  com- 
mon soccage.  As  the  laws  by  which  property  descended  in 
families  depended  on  the  permanence  of  the  feudal  tenure,  the 
French  Canadians  became  alarmed :  they  imagined  that  the 
proposed  change  was  to  be  forced  upon  them,  and  that  it  was 
but  the  commencement  of  an  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  all 
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their  laws  and  custoniH.  M.'iiiy  moniWrH,  indeed,  of  the  Dritiali 
minority  held  that  unieRH  Lower  Canada  wan  made,  in  fad ,  a 
liritinh  Province,  by  banishing  the  French  hinguago  fi-om  the 
Legislature,  and  the  French  laws  from  the  country,  it  would 
not  long  remain  a  dependency  of  the  Crown.  Tliis  extreme 
section  of  the  British  minority,  which  was  well  represented  in 
the  Councils,  advised  the  Crown  to  unite  Lower  with  Upper 
Canada  under  such  conditions  as,  if  they  had  l)een  fully  carried 
out,  might  have  brought  about  the  result  desired. 

11.  The  government  of  Upper  Canada  from  1815  to  1820 
was  administered  by  a  rapid  succession  of  Governors  : — by 
Ueutenant-Oeneral  Sir  George  Murray,  from  April  till  July 
1815  ;  by  Major-Geneml  Sir  Frederick  Robinson  till  September 
1815  ;  by  the  Honourable  Francis  Core  till  June  1817  ;  by  the 
Honourable  Samuel  Smith  till  August  1818  ;  by  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  till  he  was  transferred  to  Lower  Canada  in  1819, 
when  the  Honourable  S.  Smith  again  administered  the  govern- 
ment until  Sir  Peregrine's  return  in  1820.  In  none  of  the  Prov- 
inces was  power  so  firmly  centralized  in  the  hands  of  one  class 
as  in  Upper  Oanada.  Its  state  in  its  earliest  days  almost 
necessarily  brop.ght  this  position  about,  and  the  Constitutional 
Act  helped  to  fix  it.  Its  population  was  scattered,  and  pos- 
sessed little  education ;  the  number  of  persons  possessing  meaiis 
ajd  knowledge  qualifying  them  *o  fill  the  highest  positions  was 
limited.  Men  naturally  defend  the  privileges  which  they  enjoy, 
and  to  which  long  usage  seems  to  give  them  a  prescriptive  right. 
As  the  population  increased  by  immigration,  the  cordon  of 
exclusiveness  was  drawn  around  the  party  in  prwer — "the 
Family  Oompact."  Its  members  held  all  the  seats  in  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  for  life,  and  all  the  offices 
that  had  control  of  the  finances  and  of  the  lands;  and  they 
secretly  influenced  the  Governor.  The  commerce  and  the  lauds 
of  the  country  were  mainly  in  their  hands.  Through  the 
amount  ol  patronage  at  their  disposal,  they  were  enabled  to  fill 
the  Assembly  with  their  adherents ;  and  all  legislation  tended 
to  maintain  the  monopoly  of  power  in  their  hands.  They  held 
that  to  give  the  press  liberty  to  criticise  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  to  allow  the  people  to  petition  against  alleged  griev- 
cjaces,  or  to  agitato  them  at  pablie  meetings,  was  to  encourage  a 
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rupublieai)  Hpiiit  ;  ami  that  to  give  education  to  thf  cl.ildrtM.  <•( 
the  poor  wom  to  lift  them  out  of  their  Rpheio,  to  make  (lu>tu  t<M) 
iiulepeudeut  in  thought  ami  action.  Such  opiniouH,  though  they 
might  only  lie  held  rigidly  by  Honie,  hud  their  intluence  on  all 
the  party.  Ah  a  renult  of  thexu,  u  writer  for  the  preuM  who 
dured  to  iiint  at  abuHeH  or  to  HUggeHt  reforiuH  had  a  very  hanl 
time  of  it.  He  wmh  ruined  by  actionn  of  libel  brought  against 
him:  hin  tyfWH  weio  destroyed,  ami  he  waH  thrown  into  jail. 
A  man  who  attended  a  public  meeting  ran  the  rink  of  huvin;' 
diHaffectiou  imputed  to  him,  and  of  being  deprived  of  any  posi- 
tion he  might  hold  under  Government. 

12.  A  question  that  cauued  angry  feeling  was  at  thin  time 
agitated  in  Ui){)er  Canada.  It  wa«  tliscovered  that  many  re- 
spectable persons — some  of  them  members  of  the  Legislature - 
who  had  for  a  long  period  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  British  sub- 
jects, were  not  entitled  to  them.  They  had  come  from  the 
United  States  and  settled  in  the  Province  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Independence  of  the  English  Colonies  in  1783.  The 
law  declared  that  they  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  aud 
therefore  aliens  in  Canada,  Some  of  the  persons  |)ronouu('iMl 
to  be  aliens  had  sei^ved  the  King  during  the  war  of  1812,  ami 
held  ofJices  and  lands  under  patents  from  the  Crown.  They 
were  exceedingly  indignant  when  called  ujjon  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  again,  and  to  submit  to  the  formality  of  a  seven 
years'  residence  in  the  Province  before  they  were  declared  en- 
titled to  enjoy  privileges  to  which  they  had  never  dreamed  that 
they  had  not  a  right.  PersouH  emigrating  from  Great  Brituiu 
or  Ireland,  and  passing  through  the  United  States  to  Canada, 
were  treated  as  aliens.  This  strained  interpretation  of  the  law 
was  made  in  order  to  cover  tho  case  of  a  Scotchman,  Robert 
Gourlay,  a  journalist,  who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
governing  powers,  and  who  was  driven  from  the  Province. 
This  alien  question  caused  much  excitement,  until  it  was  settled 
according  to  the  dictates  of  good  ^ense  and  good  feeling. 

13.  The  enduring  trouble  in  Upper  Canada,  the  grievance 
that  excited  the  deepest  discontent  and  aroused  the  angriest 
feelings,  arose  from  tlie  position  assumed  by  the  Ohurch  of 
England.  It  was  recognized  by  law ;  other  sects  were  tolerated. 
Its  members,  among  whom  wero  all  the  chief  officials,  assumed 
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that  't  wa«  tbo  dnmiimnt,  tho  Stnto  CThnrch.  In  the  hiindfl  of 
the  C'oloni.'il  Sr.  ictary  wiw  the  iM'Htownl  of  tlio  iwitronago  of  the 
rt'ctorien  of  QuoImh',  Montreal,  and  Three  Hi  vera.  Wlion  tho 
KcclesiaHtical  Hoard  wjw  formed  (1822),  of  which  t'i<^  Arch- 
hishopn  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  tho  Hifihop  of  London 
were  nieinln'rH,  the  ap|K)intment«  were  made  at  it*j  saggeHtion. 
Tlie  clergymen  and  mitwionaries  of  the  Church  wore  ap(>ointed 
hy  the  Socriety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oo«pel  in  Foreign 
CountricH,^  wlu)st»  function  wjw  the  Hupply  and  maintenance  of 
a  body  of  clergymen  for  tho  North  American  colonicH.  Tlie 
members  of  tho  Church  in  the  colony  contributed  very  little 
towards  the  support  of  their  clergy.  Compared  with  other 
Hocts  they  were  less  uumerous  than  tho  Presbyterians  or  the 
Methodists. 

14.  Th«'  clergy  of  tho  Clmrch  of  England  claimed  the  sole 
enjoyment  of  the  Olergy  Reserves,  the  seventh  of  the  granted 
lands  set  apart  by  the  Constitutional  Act  for  "  the  supjiort  of  a 
Protestant  Clergy  ; "  and  by  a  clause  in  that  Act  provision  wjis 
made  for  the  erection  of  rectories  in  every  parish  of  the  Prov- 
ince. They  maintained  that  under  the  general  terni,  "  Prot- 
estant Clergy,"  no  other  sect  was  included.  The  members  of 
the  Church  of  Scothiud  were  indignant  at  this  assumption,  and 
insisted  on  their  right  to  a  share  of  the  Heserves.  During  the 
debate  on  the  Constitutional  Act  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
Charles  James  Fox  said  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  impose  the 
Church  of  England  on  Canada,  and  that  if  any  Church  liad  a 
claim  to  be  established  it  was  that  of  Scotland.  Tlie  Methodists 
and  Baptists  wore  displeased  at  the  attempt  made  to  create 
invidious  distinctions  tdtween  the  various  religious  bodies, 
and  to  place  them  in  a  position  of  inferiority.  Along  with 
the  lioman  Catholics  they  proposed  that  the  (Jlergy  Reserves 
should  be  sold,  and  that  their  pioceods  should  be  applied  to  the 
interests  of  religion  and  education,  to  the  building  of  churches 
and  school-houses,  and  to  purposes  of  internal  improvement  in 
the  Province. 

15.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Englaml  took  a  practical 


'  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  I  corpnrated  by  Royal  Charter  In  1701,  In 
the  Ootfel  in  Foreign  Countries  — In-  I  the  reign  of  WlUiam  III. 
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et<*p  to  aaaert  tlieir  nolo  right  to  the  lk>M!rv(«fl.    A  Clergy  Oor 

poration  (of  which  the  BiMhop  of  Qiiul>«c  h.hI  oiUem, 

1820     <f»ioHy  clergymen,  were  nuunbera)  wiim  foriiitHl,  uiuler  m 

A.i>.      Uoyul  (.'hartor.     It  innnagi'd  tho  aale  of  laiulu,  uii  I  cul- 

hcUnl  tho   leuts.     At  tirMt  thu  |>i-o(iU4  hardly  covurfd 

the  ox{)enMiW. 

l(J.  IJwHiiloM  tho  troubles  fwouliiU-  to  each  of  tho  ProviucoH, 
there  was  a  gtauding  cause  of  quarrel  between  them.  It 
haii  already  been  stated  that  liie  cornnierce  of  the  woateru 
Province,  by  way  of  the  St.  Lfiwrence,  wan  controlled  by  (he 
tMwtiirn,  m  there  were  no  jwrts  of  entry  above  Montreal.  Th« 
duticH  for  |)urjH)HOH  of  revenue  were  ini|x>Hed  by  tho  Ii<'giHlatur«} 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  <li8tributed  in  the  pro()ortion,  first  of 
one-eighth,  afterwards  of  one- fifth,  to  UpjHjr  Canada.  The 
people  of  the  Britinh  Provinco  were  making  great  ndvancen  in 
I)opulation  and  wealth,  and  they  complained  that  they  did  not 
receive  justice.  They  grew  imi>atient  of  tho  state  of  thrahloni 
in  which  they  wore  placed,  and  sought  for  a  way  to  escuiH; 
from  it 


QuMTioNH. — 1.  What  ia  the  pecal- 
Ur  character   in  Canafiian  hiRtory  f> 
the  twelve  jeua   following  the  war/ 
How  waa  Nora  Scotia  affectod  by  tho 
return  of  peace  ? 

2.  Who  aucceedod  Prevoat  aa  Gover- 
nor of  Lower  Canada  f  How  did  the 
impeachment  of  tho  Judgcfi  end  T  What 
were  tho  feclinga  of  tlio  French  Cana- 
dlana  after  the  war?  Wliat  gradually 
excited  digaflToction  ann'^ng  themf 

3.  Who  hccatno  (Jov  inor-Oenoral  in 
1816?  What  diffloult  question  had  he 
to  deal  with?  What  poaition  did  tho 
Assembly  assume  wltli  reference  to  it? 

4.  When  wa>i  the  right  of  the  Impe- 
rial Government  to  tax  the  colonies 
questioned  in  Ca  nada  ?  What  proposal 
had  the  Assembly  made  in  1770?  Wliy 
bad  it  failed? 

6.  What  wjre  the  different  sources 
of  revenue  In  Canada?  What  different 
views  regrtrding  the  power  of  the  As- 
sembly were  held  by  the  Aaaembly  and 
by  the  Crown?  How  had  the  Assembly 
placed  itself  it  the  power  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General? 

0.  Id  what  other  Prorlnces  bad  slml 


lar  qneationa  ariaon?  What  precaution 
had  the  Asaombliea  In  theae  Provinces 
taken? 

7.  Who  aucceeded  Sir  John  Slier- 
brooke  aa  Governor  General?  What 
brought  tho  Council  and  the  Assembly 
into  direct  collision? 

8.  How  did  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
die?  Who  succeeded  him?  How  did 
Sir  Peregrine  irritate  the  Assembly? 
What  terminated  his  rule?  Who  sue- 
ovcdod  him? 

9.  Who  waa  the  man  of  most  influ- 
ence in  the  majority  of  the  Assembly? 
What  view  of  tlio  situation  of  atTniro 
did  ho  take  ? 

10.  What  demand  did  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie  make  from  the  Assembly? 
What  did  he  do  when  the  Assembly 
refused?  What  followed?  What  pro- 
posal alarmed  the  French  Canadians? 
What  was  the  opinion  of  the  extreme 
section  of  the  British  minority  ? 

11.  How  many  cbangea  In  the  govcr- 
norahip  of  Upper  Canada  took  place 
between  1816  and  1820?  Who  p(«- 
aeaaed  the  chief  power  in  that  Prov- 
ince?    How  did  thia  ariae?    Describe 
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th*  mwinpoljp  of  itownr  pOMMNiMd  l^ 
tb*  FAintly  (^iin|i»rt  lij  wH«t  opinion* 
wM  U  infln««nn«ip  How  dlit  thiNi* 
who  eUlmitd  frcfmiom  iuffur ' 

11  Whst  WM  thfl  alien  qnMtionf 
||n«  WM  the  law  atr»tnfi(t  In  tho  cma 
nf  Kobttrt,  OoiirUjr?  How  wm  th« 
(|ue«Uon  at  laat  Msttki'  ? 

1&  Whal  wM  th«  mmi  troubleiooia 
grtevanrx  In   Upper  Canada?      Wlia» 


thii  iMMilUon  of  that  (liarch?  liy 
whom  wcr«i  Ita  rlariryman  a(i|<ntnt#<tf 

.4  What  did  th<i  i'lfTfiy  nt  Iha  Chtin.h 
of  tf^ngland  rlalni  *  Hy  whom  wm  tti« 
rialm  rffil«t«df  In  what  pro|WMial  did 
thi«  Roman  Cathollra  ]olnT 

15.  What  practical  Blmp  did  th« 
Churrh  of  Kn^land  party  take  T 

10  What  •tandinc  cauM  of  qnanra) 
WM  thure  t»«»w##n  th*  rrovinMif 
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THE  UNION  SCHEME. 


CHAPTER  XXXIl. 

THE  FIRST  APPEAL  TO  ENGLAND. 

1822  to  1827  A.D. 


Tlio  Union  Scheme. 

Canada  Trade  Act. 

Failure  of  Sir  John  Caldwell. 

The  Canada  Tenures  Act. 

The  Earl  of  Daihousie'a  unpopular  acts. 

The  Crown  lands. 

State  cf  Nova  Scotia 


1. 


Cape  Breton. 

Legislative  troubles  in  New  Brunsw  ick 

Death  of  Governor  O.  Tracey  Smytlie 

Sir  Howard  Douglas. 

The  Great  Fire  at  MiramJchi. 

The  Disputed  Territory. 

The  Duties  on  Baltic  timber. 


A  Scheme  of  Union  was  proposed  by  the  Imperial 
Government  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  that  afflicted  tlio 
1822  Canadas,  separately  and  in  their  relations  with  each 
A.D.  otlier.  It  met  with  some  favour  from  the  British  mer- 
chant class  in  Upper  Canada,  and  from  the  British 
population  of  the  townships  of  Lower  Canada.  The  latter,  now 
about  40,000  in  number,  were  placed  in  a  peculiarly  disadvan- 
tageous position.  A  wilderness  intervened  between  them  aud 
the  anciently  settled  part  of  the  Province.  They  had  no  repre- 
sentation in  the  Assembly  aud  no  Courts  of  Justice.  They  were 
compelled,  when  they  wished  to  seek  legal  redress,  to  make  au 
arduous  and  expensive  journey  to  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  or 
Quebec,  where  legal  proceedings  were  conducted  according  to 
French  law  and  in  the  French  language.  Though  they  held 
their  lands  under  freehold  tenure,  they  were  uncertain  whether 
their  properties  were  subject  to  British  or  to  French  law. 

2.  The  Union  Scheme  was  almost  unanimously  denounced  by 
the  French  Canadians  ;  they  looked  upon  it  as  an  insulting 
measure,  and  as  designed  to  obliterate  their  nationality.  Two 
most  objectionable  features  in  the  scheme  were,  a  provision  that 
the  English  language  should  alone  be  used  in  the  written  pro- 
ceedings, and,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  in  the  debates  of 
the  Assembly ;  and  the  proposal  to  give  tne  Government  the 
privilege  of  placing  two  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  each  Province  in  the  Lov/er  House,  for  the  puipose  of 
carrying  through  its  measu/es,  but  without  allowing  them  to 
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vote.  The  Union  Scheme  waa  withdrawn,  and  the  Oanada 
Trade  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  imposed 
certain  duties  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  commerce  and  of 
raising  a  revenue ;  and  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  distri- 
bute them  between  the  two  Provincea 

3.  The  dispntes  in  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  over 
the  appropriations  were  now  increasing  in  warmth.  The 
Assembly  refused  to  sanction  certain  charge.?  for  pensions  in 
the  estimates  laid  before  it.  The  Legislative  Council  threw  its 
Bill,  in  which  those  items  were  omitted,  "  under  the  table,"  and 
refused  to  give  it  any  consideration.  The  Governor-General 
continued  to  pay  salaries  and  charges  on  the  Civil  List  on  his 
own  responsibility.  The  growing  discontent  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  failure  of  Sir  John  Caldwell,  Receiver-  1824 
(ieneral,  in  whose  hands  were  placed  the  revenues  for  a.d. 
safe  keeping.     He  could  give  no  account  of  £96,000  of 

the  money  belonging  to  the  Province  which  had  passed  through 
Ilia  hands.  The  Assembly  now  had  a  just  grievance.  This 
officer  had  been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  no  proper  security 
had  been  taken  that  the  Province  would  be  indemnified  in  the 
event  of  his  failure.  Though  Sir  John  Caldwell  was  convicted 
of  being  a  defaulter,  he  still  held  his  ser*  in  the  Executive 
Council.  In  the  Assembly  it  was  said  that  if  the  Receiver- 
General  had  been  obliged  to  submit  annually  to  i%  a  full  and 
explicit  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Province  no 
such  loss  could  have  occurred.  The  continued  antagonism  of 
the  Legislative  Council, — several  of  whose  members  were 
salaried  officers,  directly  interested  in  maintaining  the  expenses 
of  the  Civil  List,  and  in  taking  the  power  to  reduce  them  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Assembly, — provoked  in  that  body  a  desire  to 
change  the  composition  of  the  Upper  branch  by  introducing  into 
it  members  who  were  independent  of  the  Crown,  and  whose 
sentiments  were  more  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  body  of  the 
people. 

4.  This  year  the  "Canada  Tenures  Act"  was  passed, 
making  legal  the  proposal  to  give  holders  of  lands  under 
feudal  tenure  the  option  to  change  that  tenure  to  that  of  "free 
and  common  soccage  ;"  and  to  establish  the  operation  of  English 
luw  over  them. 

(473)  21 
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6.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  went  to  England  on  leave  of  absence. 
He  had  not  made  himself  popular  ;  but  Governor-Generals  in 
those  days  did  not  court  popularity.  Sir  Francis  Matthew 
Burton  was  appointed  administrator.  The  signs  of  a  rising 
tempest  disjippeared.  He  conceded  the  demand  that  the 
Assembly  had  been  making  for  several  years — to  control  the 
Crown  revenues  raised  by  the  Act  of  1774.  Satisfaction  was 
diffused  over  the  Province.  Soon,  however,  the  Earl  returned, 
and  that  feeling  died  away,  or  was  changed  to  exasperation. 
He  undid  what  Sir  Francis  had  done  ;  denied  the  right  of  the 
Assembly  to  dispose  of  the  Crown  revenues  ;  p<'remptorily 
called  upon  it  to  make  permanent  provision  for  the  Judges  and 
other  officials;  and  on  its  refusa?^  issued,  without  its  sanction, 
warrants  for  the  payment  of  their  salaries.  He  shovr?d  himself 
personally  hostile  to  the  cliief  men  in  the  /  *>(v  /^./,  who 
certainly  were  not  chary  in  condemning  his  acts.  The  leader 
of  the  British  minority— Mr.  Neilson,  editor  of  the  Quebec 
Gazette,  an  able  man  and  a  powerful  writer — came  under  the 
EarFs  displeasure  ;  and  with  his  favour  another  Gazette  was 
established  on  the  ruins  of  the  original  paper,  which  bitterly 
assailed  Neilson.  M.  Papinean  was  now  in  a  state  of  semi- 
rebellion  against  British  authority. 

6.  The  House  met  after  a  general  election.     The  Earl  refused 

to  recognize  Papineau  as  Speaker,  though  he  was  the 

1827    choice  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  he  violently 

A.D.      dissolved  the  House.     This  action  brought  matter?    >  ^ 

crisis.  The  Constitution  was  suspended.  Ext  • 
public  meetings  were  held  in  the  districts  of  Montreal,  Thit 
Rivers,  and  Quebec.  Petitions,  addressed  to  the  King  and 
the  British  Parliament,  setting  forth  numerous  giievances,  and 
praying  for  the  recall  of  the  Governor-General,  received  87,000 
signatures.  Messrs.  Viger,  Neilson,  and  Cuvillier  were  deputed 
as  agents  to  present  them.  The  British  population  of  the  town- 
ships also  met  and  drew  up  petitions,  and  affixed  10,000  signa- 
tures to  them.  They  prayed  for  a  legislative  union  of  the  two 
Canadas  as  the  best  remedy  for  all  the  troubles. 

7.  In  Upper  Canada  discontent  was  not  so  \.vid  as  in  the 
Lower  Province.  Still  many  of  its  people  thought  that  its  state 
demanded  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.    There 
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never  would  be  peace  while  the  Church  of  England  was  allowed 
to  maintain  the  sole  right  to  the  Clergy  Reserves,  which  then 
amounted  to  over  3,000,000  acres  of  land. 

8.  The  general  system  of  Grown  land  management  was 
much  complained  of,  not  only  in  Upper  Canada,  but  in  all  the 
British  Provinces.  Favouritism  prevailed  iu  making  grants  of 
lands.  Extensive  tracts  were  given  gratuitously  to  Executive 
Councillors  and  others,  which  were  allowed  to  remain  iu  a  wild 
state,  and  which,  intervening  between  settled  districts,  obstructed 
their  progress.  This  evil  was  early  seen,  and  Royal  Instructions 
were  issued  forbidding  the  granting  of  more  than  1,200  acres 
to  any  one  individual.  In  the  Cauadas  such  regulations  were 
adroitly  and  systematically  evaded.  A  number  of  associates 
would  apply  through  "a  leader"  for  1,200  acres  each.  In 
many  cases  their  application  was  a  subterfuge,  as  the  combined 
grants,  amounting  sometimes  to  60,000  acres,  went  to  the 
"  leader." 

9.  After  the  war  of  1812,  the  Prince  Regent  signified  liis 
pleasure  that  grants  of  land  should  be  made  to  the  militiamen 
of  Upper  Canada,  in  reward  for  their  services.  The  royal 
bounty  was  intercepted  or  rendered  of  no  avail.  DiflSculties  on 
account  of  the  routine  of  the  Crown  land  department,  and  the 
amount  of  fees  demanded,  met  the  militiamen  when  they  sought 
to  obtain  their  grants.  In  cases  where  they  did  receive  them, 
the  lands  were  sometimes  inconveniently  located  and  unfit  for 
settlement,  and  were  not  unfrequently  parted  with,  it  is  said, 
by  the  disappointed  grantee  to  speculators  for  a  mere  trifle — 
for  a  bottle  of  rum,  or  some  such  ridiculous  non-equivalent. 

10.  An  efibrt  was  made  to  turn  the  waste  lands  of  Upper 
Canada  to  account.  The  Canada  Land  Company  (whose 
head-quarters  were  in  London)  was  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter  on  the  19th  of  August  lbi6.  It  proposed  to  purchase 
all  the  Crown  and  Clergy  Reserves.  On  an  objection  being 
raised  by  the  Clergy  Corporation  that  the  price  offered  was  too 
low,  the  Company  obtained  1,000,000  acres  in  the  Huron  country 
in  place  of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  For  3,300,000  in  all,  the  Com- 
pany agreed  to  pay  £350,000  sterling,  in  sixteen  annual  instal- 
ments ;  and  to  expend  money  in  opening  up  roads,  and  in  other 
works  of  public  utility.     The  portion  of  the  revenue  raised  by 
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authority  of  the  Canada  Trade  Act  being  insufficient  to  pay  the 
Civil  List  of  the  Province,  the  annual  payments  made  by  tho 
Land  Company  relieved  the  Imperial  Government  from  the 
necessity  of  making  good  the  deficiency. 

11.  In  Nova  Scotia,  as  already  stated,  there  was  a  great 

decline  of  prosperity  after  the  war.     In  1816  the 

1816-20   revenue  amounted  to  ^96,300,  and  a  surplus  of 

A.D.        £60,000  over  the  expenditure  was  left.     In  1820 

the  revenue  was  ;fi53,000,  and  there  was  a  balance 
of  debt  of  £18,000  against  the  Province.  In  these  five  years 
changes  for  the  worse  took  place  in  Halifax.  Trade  languished, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  went  away,  leaving  tenantless  houses. 
The  Imperial  Dockyard  establishment  was  much  reduced.  Hali- 
fax ceased  to  be  the  chief  naval  station,  that  distinction  having 
been  transferred  to  Bermuda.  Hundreds  of  workmen  out  of 
employment  at  one  time  were  indebted  to  the  Poor  Man's 
Society  for  their  daily  subsistence.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  was 
then  Governor.  There  was  little  political  excitement,  and  the 
thoughts  of  public  men  were  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Province.  Pictou  Academy  and  Dalhousie  College  were 
founded ;  the  parish  school  system  was  inaugurated ;  an  .impetus 
was  given  to  agriculture  by  the  letters  of  Mr.  Young,  who 
assumed  the  nom  de  plume  "  Agricola." 

12.  On  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  as  Governor- 
General,  the  Assembly  voted  £1,000  to  purchase  "  a  sword  and 
star,"  as  a  testimonial  of  its  esteem.  The  Earl  at  first  accepted 
the  gift  with  thanks,  but  afterwards  declined  it,  because,  as  he 
stated  to  the  Speaker,  the  Assembly  had  neglected  to  carry  out 
his  suggestions  for  improving  the  militia  and  road  service,  and 
to  provide  for  a  survey  of  the  Province.  The  Assembly,  more- 
over, had  shown  a  want  of  respect  to  the  Executive  Council, 
and  had  preferred  charges  against  one  of  its  members — the 
Collector  of  Customs — that  aflfected  his  character  for  strict 
honesty  ;  but  above  all,  the  Earl  felt  sensitive  about  receiving 
a  costly  gift  in  the  low  state  of  the  finances.  When  he  went  to 
Quebec  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  James  Kempt,  a  veteran 
officer,  who  had  served  with  Abercrombie  in  Egypt,  and  with 
Wellington  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  who  had  been 
wounded  at  Waterloo. 
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13.  On  the  19th  of  October  1820,  Cape  Breton  was  formally 
incorporated  with  Nova  Scotia,  much  against  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  its  inhabitants.  As  a  county  of  the  Province  it 
sent  two  representatives  to  the  Assembly. 

14.  The  petition  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  praying  for  a  regularly  commissioned  Governor, 
was  answered  in  1818,  when  Major-General  George  Tracey 
Smythe  was  appointed.  He  had  great  difficulties  with  the 
Legiclature,  as  there  was  constant  collision  between  the  Legis- 
lative Council  and  the  Assembly  over  the  question  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  revenues.  He  took  a  firm  stand  in  1819,  and  dis- 
solved the  Assembly.  The  new  House  showed  itself  a  little 
more  tractable ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  old  King,  George  III., 
in  1820,  another  dissolution  took  place,  and  the  House  that 
met  the  following  year  followed  the  evil  courses  of  its  prede- 
uessors. 

15.  In  the  midst  of  the  session  of  1823  Governor  Smythe  died, 
and  contention  was  stayed  for  a  time.  Business  was  hurriedly 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  House  was  prorogued  by  Chief- 
Justice  Saunders  and  Judge  Chipman,  on  the  authority  of  a 
commission  under  the  Great  Seal.  A  series  of  rather  strange 
casualties  followed.  The  Hon.  Christopher  Billop  (who  had 
renounced  his  own  name,  Richard  Farmar,  and  assumed  that  of 
his  father-in-law,  on  his  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  Staten 
Island),  presuming  on  his  position  as  senior  Executive  Coun- 
cillor, issued  his  proclamation  as  President.  Being  very  old 
and  very  infirm,  he  was  not  considered  to  be,  as  the  Royal 
Instructions  in  such  cases  required,  the  most  fitting  and  proper 
person  for  the  office.  He  was  superseded  by  the  Hon. 
Ward  Chipman.  The  new  President  met  the  Legislature  in 
seeming  good  health  in  January  (1824),  but  died  before  the 
close  of  the  session,  on  the  9th  February.  On  that  day  the 
Legislative  Council  had  under  its  consideration  a  bill  for  the 
interment  of  Governor  Smythe  in  the  parish  church  of  Fred- 
erictoD.  The  Hon.  James  Murray  Bliss  became  President,  and 
continued  in  office  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Howard  Donglas 
In  August.  The  new  Governor  was  distinguished  aa  a  soldier 
and  as  a  man  of  science  and  letters. 

16.  The  population  of  New  Brunswick  was  now  74,000.    Tli© 
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settlemeiitH  were  chiefly  on  the  bauks  of  the  rivera.  The  roada, 
few  iu  number,  nui  "  up  hill  and  down  dale,"  in  the  old  Koiu.iij 
fashion,  and  were  ill  adapted  for  travel  and  crallic.  Agricul- 
ture was  neglected.  Large  suma  were  annually  sent  out  of  the 
Province  to  purchase  flour,  meal,  and  farm  produce.  Labour 
was  high  and  scarce.  The  lumber  trade  was  prosecuted  with 
great  ardour,  and  had  never  been  so  prosperous.  Ship-building 
was  prodigiously  active.  Sir  Howard  studied  the  state  of  the 
Province  with  solicitude.  He  deprecated  the  too  exclusive 
devotion  to  lumbering,  and  sought  to  encourage  a  better  system 
of  agriculture  and  of  road-making.  Through  hia  influence 
King's  College  at  Fredericton  was  established.  On  his  first 
meeting  the  Legislature  the  prospect  was  full  of  cheer;  wheu 
he  met  it  again  that  prospect  was  overclouded.  • 

17.  The  summer  was  unusually  hot  and  dry  all  over  the 

American  Continent.      No  rain  fell  in  New  Brnnawirk 

1825    for  over  two  montha     There  were  many  fires  in  the 

A.D.      woods.     On  the  29th  of  September,  Government  House, 

ip.  JbVedericton,  was  burned.  The  drought,  with  mid- 
summer sultriness,  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  Province,  and 
continued  until  October.  On  the  7th  a  destructive  fire  broke 
out  in  Fredericton,  and  at  the  same  time  a  flaming  storm  swept 
over  the  country  between  the  Nashwaak  and  the  Miramichi, 
and  north  to  the  Bay  Chaleur.  A  terrible  scene  took  place  iu 
Miramichi.  Towards  evening  a  pitchy  darkness  overspread 
the  sky,  through  which  shot  tongues  of  fire ;  then  a  hurricane 
of  flame  burst,  with  a  fearful  roar,  and  rushed  over  Newcastle 
and  Douglastown,  destroying  churches  and  houses  and  ships 
upon  the  stocks.  Many  old  and  infirm  persons  and  many  children 
perished.  The  people  sought  the  river  for  safety ;  wild  animals 
even,  which  had  been  driven  from  their  lairs  in  the  buruiug 
forest,  crept  to  its  bank.  The  lurid  waters  were  tossed  about 
in  wild  commotion.  Vessels,  with  their  rigging  all  afire,  were 
torn  from  their  anchorage  and  driven  on  shore.  Many  of  the 
people  threw  themselves  into  the  river  and  essayed  to  cross  on 
rafts  of  logs,  in  scows,  boats,  and  canoes.  On  that  fearful  night 
one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  perished  from  fire,  water,  and 
injuries.  Hundreds  were  maimed.  Property  worth  ^£250,000 
was  destroyed.     The  loss  incurred  by  the  destruction  of  the 
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forests  wa^  incalculable.  This  cabimity  evoked  wide-spreiiU 
Hympathy.  I^arge  sums  were  promptly  gubscribed  iu  all  the 
British  ProviuceR,  in  Cireat  Britain,  and  iu  the  United  States, 
for  the  relief  of  the  Bufferers. 

18.  The  Americans  had  always  fihown  a  dispoRitiou  to  en- 
croach upon  the  Disputed  Territory.    Governor  Lin- 
coln of  Maine  assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  and  mar-    1827 
Hhalled  the  militia  of  the  State  upon  the  frontiers.     A      a.d. 
fellow  named  Raker,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  fillibus- 

ters,  made  a  dash  into  the  Madawaska  district,  and  hoisted  the 
"  stars  and  stripes"  upon  a  pole  in  token  that  ..  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Tl.\e  old  Loyalists  and 
French  settlers  had  no  idea  of  being  made  "  free  and  enlight- 
ened citizens"  against  their  will.  They  appealed  to  the  Gover- 
nor, and  Sir  Howard  Douglas  quietly  moved  troops  to  the  fron- 
tier, and  held  laera  in  readiness  to  resist  invasion  if  necessary. 
A  constable  drove  into  the  Madawaska  settlement,  levelled 
the  staff,  bundled  the  American  flag  under  his  arm,  seized 
Baker,  and  carried  him  off  a  prisoner,  and  lodged  him  in  the 
jail  at  Fredericton.  Governor  Lincoln  and  his  militia  fumed 
terribly,  but  did  not  cross  the  frontier.  Baker  was  brought  to 
trial  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  fined.  There  was  great 
excitement :  when  it  calmed  down,  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  by  joint  consent,  referred  the 
question  of  the  boundary  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

19.  About  this  time  Great  Britain  commenced   to  throw 
down  commercial  barriers.     Hitherto  she  had  rigidly 
protected  the  commerce  of  her  colonies.     The  trade  of    1830 
tue  West  Indies  was  finally  thrown  open  to  the  Ameri-      a.d. 
cans  in  1830  ;  and  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  complained  that  by  that  concession  a  great  blow  was 
given  to  their  prosperity,  the  West  Indies  being  one  of  the 
best  markets  for  their  fish  and  lumber.     Dissatisfaction  almost 
swelled  into  disaffection  when  the  report  reached  New  Bruns- 
wick that  it  was  the  inteutiDn  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
repeal  the  duties  on  Baltic  timber,  and  consequently  to  with- 
draw from   the  lumber  trade  the  protection  it  had  always 
enjoyed.     Nothing  but  ruin  seemed  to  stare  the  people  in  the 
face.     The  Legislature  sent  urgent  petitions  against  the  contem- 
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plated  measure  to  the  King  and  the  Parliament  Sir  Ilowunl 
Douglas — who  was  called  to  England  to  give  information  with 
regard  to  the  Disputed  Territory — published  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  stated  clearly  the  imiK)licy  and  injustice  of  ref)€aling 
the  duties.  This  brochure  had  a  good  effect.  The  Bill  for  the 
repeal  was  defeated  in  the  Imperial  Parliam  nt.  Joy  was  dif- 
fused over  New  Brunswick.  A  handsome  service  of  plate  was 
presented  to  Sir  Howard.  He  did  not  return  to  the  Province  ; 
for  he  felt  constrained  to  resign  his  governorship,  as,  in  oppos- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  Baltic  duties,  he  had  acted  against  the 
Government  which  had  appointed  him.  The  Hon.  William 
Black,  President  of  the  Coutcil,  administered  the  government 
until  the  arrival  of  Major-Qeneral  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
the  new  Governor. 


QuBSTioNs.  — 1.  What  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  Canada  was  proposed  in 
1822T  Under  what  disadvantage  did 
the  British  population  in  Lower  Canaua 
labour! 

2.  By  whom  was  the  Union  Scheme 
opposed?  What  were  its  objectionable 
features?  What  was  its  fate?  What 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment? 

3.  What  real  grievance  had  the  As- 
sembly of  Lower  Canada  in  1824  ?  Wliat 
wish  did  the  antagonism  of  the  Council 
provoke  in  the  Assembly? 

4.  What  was  the  Canada  Tenures 
Act?    When  was  it  passed? 

6.  When  did  the  dissatisfaction  dis- 
appear? What  occurred  on  the  Earl's 
return?  To  whom  did  he  show  him- 
self personally  hostile? 

6.  What  brought  matters  to  a  crisis? 
What  steps  were  taken  by  the  malcon- 
tents? What  did  the  British  popula- 
tion of  the  townships  propose  ? 

7.  What  was  the  state  of  Upper 
Canada? 

8.  What  complaints  were  made 
against  the  system  of  Crown  land  man- 
agement? How  were  the  regulations 
evaded? 

9.  To  whom  were  grants  of  land  made 
After  1812?  What  difllculties  did  they 
encounter? 

10.  What  was  the  obj  ent  of  the  Canada 


Land  Corjpany?    Describe  its  opera- 
tions. 

11.  W'lat  was  the  condition  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  specially  of  Halifax,  after 
the  war  of  1815>f 

12.  Why  cHd  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie 
refuse  the  testimonial  of  the  Assembly? 
Who  succeeded  him  as  Governor  of 
Lower  Canada? 

13.  With  what  Province  was  Capo 
Breton  incorporated  in  1820? 

14.  Who  was  appoint«?d  Governor  of 
Now  Brunswick  in  7818?  With  what 
difficulties  had  he  to  contend  ? 

15.  How  was  the  contention  stayed 
for  a  time?  Who  held  the  office  of 
I'lesident  until  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Governor?    Who  was  he? 

16.  What  was  then  the  population  of 
New  Bruncwick?  What  was  its  condi- 
tion? What  improvements  did  Sir 
Howard  Dougla,s  encourage  ? 

17.  What  calamity  overtook  New 
Brunswick  in  the  summer  of  1825  ?  De- 
scribe iU  details.  Whence  was  rehef 
sent  to  the  sufferers? 

18.  What  encroachment  was  made  o» 
the  Dljputed  Territory  in  1827?  How 
did  it  end?  To  whom  was  the  question 
of  boundary  referred? 

19.  What  measures  excited  dissatis- 
faction in  Nova  ScoUa  and  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1830?  How  were  these  meas- 
ures defeated? 
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CHAPTER  XXXTII. 

RESPONSIBLE  GOVEKNHEITT-LOWEB  CANADA. 

1828  to  1836  A.D. 


An  Age  of  Political  Reform. 
Report  of  the  Canada  Committoe. 
Uecall  of  tho  Karl  of  Dalhotiiiie. 
The  Concessions  made  bjr  the  British 

Government. 
Renewed  discontents. 


Lord  Aylmer. 

Rebellious  tendenclei. 

The  Ninety -two  Resolutions. 

Lord  Gosford. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

A  dead-lock 


1.  Canada  now  entered  upon  the  most  trying  and  the  moBt 
important  period  of  its  history.  In  the  twenty  years  from  1828 
to  1848  the  battle  of  "  IleBponblbId  Qovemment "  was  fought. 
The  oligarchical  system,  which  had  prevailed  in  all  the  Prov- 
inces since  their  foundation,  was  overturned ;  and  the  people, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Assemblies,  obtained 
control  over  affairs.  A  number  of  causes  helped  to  bnng  about 
this  result.  The  spirit  of  the  age  was  in  favour  o  political 
reform.  In  the  countries  most  intimately  connected  with 
Canada  the  people  were  rising  :  in  fiery  France  they  were  pre- 
paring to  rush  through  a  revolution  to  a  republic  ;  in  sober 
England  they  were  demanding  that  classes  hitherto  excluded 
from  the  franchise  should  have  the  right  to  vote  for  representa- 
tives in  Parliament.  A  period  of  protracted  commercial  dis- 
tress drove  thousands  from  Great  Britain  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
the  British  American  Provinces.  Many  were  destitute — not  a 
few  were  disaffected.  Immigrants  were  not  then,  as  now, 
welcomed  as  friends,  uor  were  lands  freely  provided  for  them  : 
they  found  themselves  placed  under  many  disadvantages.  In 
Lower  Canada  they  were  looked  upon  as  intrude*'s  by  the 
French  Canadians,  who  wished  to  keep  the  whole  Province  to 
themselves,  and  who  threw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
settlement.  In  Upper  Canada  immigrants  found  themselves  in 
the  position  of  foreigners  ;  they  were  looked  upon  as  aliens  by 
the  old  Loyalists  and  first  American  settlers  ;  ihcy  found  that 
the  avenues  to  advancement  were  clewed  against  them,  and  that 
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all  legiHlutioii  teuded  to  keep  them  in  a  [xtHitiua  u(  iureriorlty. 
Auother  clam — conaiatiDg  of  AmericauH  who  had  Hettled  in  tho 
Proviuce  after  the  war  of  1812 — found  themnulvuH  e<j[ually  dis- 
advantageouHlv  placed ;  and  they  wore  imbued  with  a  love  of 
republicanism.  Tho  amazing  j)roHpenty  of  the  UniU'd  States-- 
which  waH  attributed  to  their  free  institutions — aroused  tho 
envy  of  parties  who  were  neither  immigrants  nor  late  American 
settlers  :  they  drew  comparisons  very  unfavourable  to  tho 
British  American  Provinces  ;  they  thought  that  like  cjiusea 
would  produce  similar  results.  They  were  loyal  to  tlie  King, 
but  their  love  for  the  British  Constitution  did  not  deter  them 
from  seeking  to  break  down  the  monopoly  of  power  held  by  the 
Family  Compacts,  witli  the  view  of  infusing  more  energy  into 
the  Government,  and  of  giving  freer  play  to  all  clasuea,     i 

2.  The  petitions  from  the  seigneuries  and  townHhi[)S  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  those  from  Upper  Canada,  r(»ceived  a  favourabl« 
hearing  from  tho  Imj)erial  Parliament.  A  Oomniittee  was  ap- 
pointed, which  examined  at  great  length  a  number  of  the  leading 
men  of  both  Provinces,  and  of  all  parties  and  sects,  on  the  alle- 
gations therein  set  forth.  This  Committee  drew  up  a  l  tefwrt  iu 
favour  of  concessions  and  reforms.  It  recommended  tliat  the 
Crown  duties  raised  by  the  Act  of  1774  should  be  placed  imder 
the  control  of  the  Assembly,  on  condition  that  it  made  perma- 
nent provision  for  the  salaries  of  the  Governor-General,  membei-s 
of  the  Executive  Council,  .and  the  Judges  :  it  suggested  that  the 
Judges,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chief-Justice,  should  vacate 
their  seats  in  the  Legislative  Council ;  and  that  the  Bishop  and 
the  Archdeacon  ought  to  refrain  from  meddling  with  politics. 
The  Committee  thought  it  advisable  that  a  more  independent 
cliaracter  should  be  given  to  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Coun- 
cils (of  both  Provinces),  by  introducing  into  them  gentlemen  who 
held  no  oflSces  under  the  Crown,  and  who  represented  all  inter- 
ests ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Lower  Canada,  without  making  invid- 
ious distinctions  between  British  and  Protestant,  and  French 
and  Catholic  sects  and  nationalities.  In  order  to  save  Lower 
Canada  loss  in  the  future  by  the  defalcation  of  any  Receiver- 
General,  the  Committee  recommended  that  proper  securities 
should  be  taken  before  the  appointment  was  made,  and  that  all 
accounts  should  be  regularly  exanuued  by  a  Board  of  Audit   The 
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('ommittee  expreiwed  dlnapprobation  of  the  ftction  of  the  Oover- 
uor-OeDeral  in  taking  money  (X'140,(HK)  in  ail)  out  of  the  Trtioii- 
ury  without  the  amotion  of  the  AHuenibly.  Comfibiint  haviuuf 
\mm  made  that  the  prooeeda  of  the  JeHuit  estf  tesin  lx>werCauiida 
li;id  Ix^en  «li verted  by  the  (Jovernment  from  their  pro|>er  puqxMH), 
the  ('Ommittee  recommended  that  they  nhould  bo  applied^  oa  the 
luw  directed,  to  the  promotion  of  education. 

3.  An  oxtennion  of  reprenentation,  baHcd  on  the  principles  of 
population  and  property,  and  an  enforcement  of  the  clauue  in 
the  Canada  TenureB  Act  eHtablishing  Engliiih  law  over  landti 
held  in  free  and  common  soccage,  were  suggeHtod  (m  remedied 
for  tlie  grievances  of  the  British  {xipulation  of  the  town- 
BhipH  ;  the  French  Cana<lian8  to  be  left  in  uudiHturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  laws  and  cuHtoms,  with  the  right  to  acquire 
other  new  properties  under  the  feudal  tenure.  With  regard 
to  the  gi'ievauces  of  Upper  Canada,  the  Committee  recommended 
that  the  unprotluctivo  Clergy  lleserves  should  be  sold  to  jJerHonB 
willing  to  perform  the  conditions  of  settlement  ;  that  a  tax 
should  be  levied  on  the  holders  of  all  other  unimproved  lauds  ; 
and  that  the  system  of  gniuting  large  tracts  gratuitously  should 
be  abandoned. 

4.  "  The  Report  of  the  Canada  Committee  of  1828'*  was 

received  with  an  outburst  of  praise  and  gratitude.  In  the 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  it  was  pronounced  to  be  an  im- 
I)erishable  monument  of  justice  and  profound  wisdom,  and  a 
guide  for  the  future  in  aJ  disputes  among  the  different 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  It  inspired  couiideuce  in  the 
impartiality  of  the  British  Parliament. 

6.  In  the  course  of  the  twenty  years  after  1828  the  party 
generally  termed  Reformers,  who  sought  to  break  down  the 
privileges  of  the  Family  Compacts,  had  often  occasion  to  aj)peal 
to  that  tribunal.  To  Downing  Street  resorted  its  delegates, 
armed  with  budgets  of  grievances  in  the  form  of  reports  and 
petitions,  to  be  laid  at  the  foot  of  the. Throne  and  submitted  to 
Parliament ;  there  also  went  the  agents  of  the  Compact,  official, 
or  Tory  party,  with  counter  petitions  showing  forth  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  the  complaints  of  the  Reformers.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  decide  between  two  parties  each  of  which  claimed 
that  all  right  was  on  its  side.    The  British  Govern  meni  evinced 
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a  Htrong  ch»airo  to  do  juiitice  to  both, — to  rmlnjaa  all  rwil  ^'ri«v. 
aiices.  Hut  Hometitnefi  itfi  gocnl  int»iitiotiH  weru  fruMtratt'd  by 
the  Qovoruora  luul  Executive  Couiicilloni  of  the  iVovinoe«. 
Ik$Hi(le8,  there  often  occurred  chuui^oM  in  the  com|)oMitiou  of  the 
BritiHh  (lovernmetit.  Great  UriUiiu  wan  the;,  iu  the  thro(«  of 
political  agitation.  Tory  and  Whig  GoveruiueutH  succeedt'tl 
each  other  ;  at  etich  change  of  AdniiniMtratiou  a  new  Colonial 
Secretary  wan  inHtalled  in  Downing  Street,  and  the  acta  of  on*' 
were  sometinieH  nullified  by  IIiomo  of  another.  liut  in  Hpito  of 
the  changes  in  the  Colonial  Otlice,  there  was  one  circuiuHUiitct) 
that  tended  to  give  uniformity  to  its  policy, — the  Under  Hevra- 
tary  was  a  |)ern)unent  otVicial.  Mr.  Stephen,  who  [RNSHCHSctl  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  colonics,  then  held  that 
position.  To  him  the  heads  naturally  looked  for  inforination. 
He  was  strongly  imbued  with  lil)eral  ideas  regarding  the 
government  of  the  Piovinces,  and  in  him  the  Ileformers  fuiiiiil 
a  stjinch  friend.  It  is  certain  that  his  influence  iu  ^owning 
Street  was  felt  by  the  ITumily  Compacts,  auc'  at  they  conj- 
plained  of  it. 

6.  In  Lower  Canada,  while  its  grievances  were  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Imperial  Parlia>nent,  public  discontent  grtw 
stronger.  The  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  grew 
more  and  more  unpopular:  arbitrary  acts  were  committed; 
militia  officei-s  were  displaced  for  attending  political  meetings 
where  these  acts  were  denounced.  The  Earl  was  recalled,  and 
Sir  James  Kempt  was  transferred  from  the  Government  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  his  post.  A  lull  came  after  the  storm.  Wheu 
the  Assembly  met,  the  Governor-General  recognized  M.  Papiueau 
as  Speaker.  Animated  by  tlie  hopes  of  reform  held  out  by  the 
Canada  Committee,  the  Assembly  proceeded  quietly  to  business. 

7.  The  British  Government,  with  an  anxious  desire  to  put  a  stoj) 
to  all  complaints,  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  tlie 
Committee.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minute  details  of 
all  the  measures  taken  to  bring  about  that  desirable  result;  only 
some  of  the  more  important  need  be  mentioned.  Instructions 
were  given  to  the  Governor-General  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Assembly  all  the  revennes,  save  the  Casual  and  Territorial ; 
to  call  members  of  the  Eeform  party  to  seats  in  the  Executive 
Council ;  and  to  give  the  preference  to  French  Canadians ;— 
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aomniingly  ton  of  the  new  meinl)cni  woro  ponmn*  of  thftt 
rmtiounlity.  The  liOgihlfttive  Council,  im  rviixxlulliMi,  contftiiicd 
thirty-five  moin^wrn,  only  woven  of  wlioin  were  offlcwra  of  the 
Crown.  It  wiiti  conHidored  that  a  gufticiontly  independent 
churacter  wan  thuH  f(ivon  to  that  body.  Ah  a  niuaAuro  of  jiiHtice 
to  the  liritiHh  i)opulation  of  the  townHhipH,  the  Afwcmhly  waji 
left  freo  to  iucreaiie  the  numlwr  of  th«»ir  inemberH  ho  an  to  give 
them  a  fairer  ropreHentation.  'I'he  pnM'oo<lH  of  th«»  JeHiiit  eiitatefl 
were  platted  at  the  diHpoHal  of  the  Awtcmhly,  to  bo  applie<l  to 
pur[>OMeH  of  education.  An  iniproviMl  HyRtoni  of  Orown  land 
inan«.,.^ement  wan  inaugurated.  General  ordora,  f(»rbidding 
the  granting  of  lan<i  gnituitously,  and  commanding  that  iu 
future  all  landt)  Hhould  be  Hold  by  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  were  inHued  to  all  the  Provinces. 

8.  The  witisfaction  cauHed  by  the  Report  of  the  Canada  Cora- 
iiiittce  soon  died  away  in  tho  AsHcnibly.  It  showed  that  it 
considered  that  the  conoessic  that  had  l)eon  made  were  only 
half  measures.  The  reserv.iuon  of  the  Casual  and  Territorial 
lievenue  aroused  itn  displeasure.  Though  it  obtained  tlie  con- 
trol of  the  Crown  duties  on  the  express  condition  that  it  should 
make  satisfactory  and  permanent  provision  for  the  Judges,  it 
refused  to  do  so  unless  the  reserved  revenue  was  handed  over 
to  it. 

0.  Lord  Aylmer  of  Balrath  succeeded  Sir  James  Kempt  in 
July  1830.  On  meeting  the  Legislature,  he  founv'  that 
the  Assembly  was  as  full  of  grievances  as  if  the  Canada  1830 
Committee  had  never  made  a  report,  and  as  if  the  a,d. 
British  Government  had  never  acted  upon  it.  In  the 
most  candid  and  conciliatory  manner  he  implored  the  Assembly 
to  make  a  full  and  explicit  statement  of  its  gi*ievances.  and 
promised  it  ample  redress.  But  its  demands  reached  a  height 
l)eyond  what  the  spirit  of  concession  in  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  go.  It  refused  to  surrender  the  Casual  aud  Terri- 
torial Revenue.  The  Government  saw  clearly  that  the  aim  of 
the  Assembly  in  demanding  the  disposal  of  all  the  revenues 
was  to  place  the  Judges  and  Executive  Councillors,  and  even 
the  Governor  at  its  mercy.  The  reforms  in  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils  by  no  means  pleased  the  Assembly.  It 
complained  that  the  appointments  made  were  hostile  to  the 
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interests  of  the  French  majority,  and  that,  in  fact,  these  bodies 
were  as  exclusively  British  as  ever  they  had  been.  It  demanded 
that  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  made  elective — that  is, 
that  its  menibei'8  should  be  elected  like  those  of  the  Lower 
branch — and  that  all  officers  receiving  fippointments  from  the 
Oowu  should  appear  before  the  people  for  reelection.  By  thcst* 
means  the  Assembly  sought  to  gain  the  entire  control  0£  the 
Government :  for  as  the  French  Canadians  composed  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population,  they  would  have  earned  all  the  electious 
for  the  Legislative  Council ;  and  if  the  possession  ot  office  had 
depended  on  their  votes,  the  great  majority  of  Crown  officere 
would  have  been  of  their  nationality. 

10.  Tlie  national  jealousies,  the  determination  of  the  Frencli 
Canadian  majority  to  gain  control  of  the  Government,  and 
the  resolute  defence  of  its  privileges  by  the  British  minority, 
were  the  real  causes  of  all  the  difficulties  in  Lower  Canada 
All  other  causes  of  complaint  were  of  comparatively  little 
moment.  If  only  the  French  Canadians  could  gain  control  oi 
the  Crovernment,  they  could  make  such  laws  as  they  pleased 
regardiag  schools  and  roads,  and  the  management  of  waste 
lands ;  they  could,  if  they  chose,  decree  that  all  properties  must 
be  held  under  the  feudal  tenure,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  inci- 
dents of  French  law ;  and  they  could  hamper  the  commerce  of 
the  British  population  by  imposing  what  duties  they  liked.  In 
carrying  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Canada  Committee  the 
British  Government  left  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature ; 
but  the  Assembly  wilfully  neglected  to  do  its  part.  To  be  sure, 
it  remodelled  the  electoral  districts  of  the  Province  and  added 
to  the  number  of  representatives,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
crease its  large  French  Canadian  majority.  Out  of  a  tota) 
representaticD  of  eighty-eight  members  9nly  eleven  were  British. 
The  pretensions  put  forth  by  that  majority  tended  to  consoli- 
date the  British  party ;  even  those  members  of  it  who  had  acteil 
with  the  majority  up  till  1828,  when  the  question  became  cue 
of  nationalities,  swallowed  their  own  political  predilections  and 
sided  T/ith  their  countrymen. 

11.  For  thi'ee  years  (from  1831  to  1834)  the  contest  between 
the  branches  ;  the  Legislature  grew  in  intensity.  The  As- 
sembly refused    o  vote  the  supplier  unless  the  Casual  and  Terri- 
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torial  Revenue  were  surrendered  to  it.  The  Governor-General 
wa&  precluded  from  drawing  upon  the  Ileceiver-General  without 
its  sanction,  as  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  had  done.  The  money  at 
his  command  was  totally  insufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Civil  List.  The  consequence  was  that  the  s;ilaries  of  Judges 
and  officials  were  not  paid,  and  the  excitement  of  the  time  put 
an  end  to  all  useful  leg^^laticn.  Bills  coming  up  from  the 
Assembly  to  the  Legislative  Council  were  thrown  out,  or  so 
amended  that  they  were  rejected  when  sent  down  again.  In 
the  Assembly  thi;  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  pjissing  resolutions 
condemning  the  Governor-General  and  the  Councils. 

12.  M.  Papineau  from  the  Speakers  chair  launched  forth 
his  invective'^  against  the  arrogant  tyranny  of  British  power, 
and  inflamed  the  mind  aud  heart  of  his  party  against  it ;  yet  ten 
vears  before,  no  one  bad  been  so  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  it. 
Seized  with  the  revolutionary  spirit  that  tjossessed  his  brethren 
in  old  France,  he  held  up  monarchical  institutions  ;o  execration, 
poured  praises  on  tho  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
expressed  a  fervent  hope  that  it  was  the  destiny  of  that  great 
country  to  give  republics  to  America.  In  the  passion  of  the 
hour  he  was  hurried  into  saying  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
raeant ;  for,  according  to  his  own  after-statement,  he  had  no 
serious  idea  of  rebelling,  with  arms  in  his  hand,  against  British 
power.  But  his  violent  words  were  committing  him  to  violent 
actions.  The  Canadien  newspaper,  which  had  bden  suppressed 
during  the  administration  of  Sir  James  Craig,  was  revived  at 
this  exciting  time,  and  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  It  returned  to 
its  old  role  of  denouncing  the  British  as  usurpers,  foreigners, 
intruders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  press  stigmatized  the 
French  Canadians  <as  rebels,  ungrateful  to  the  authority  that  had 
treated  them  too  generously.  Such  recriminations  exasperated 
the  always  strong  antipathies  of  race.  Seventy  years  had 
passed  away  since  the  Conquest,  and  French  and  British  stood 
as  distinctly  apart  as  when  they  were  enemies  ranged  against 
each  other  in  the  ranks  of  war.  They  did  not  meet  at  all  in 
society,  and  not  much  in  business ;  in  the  towns  an*!  counties, 
where  there  was  a  mixed  population,  they  formed  distinct  pai-tiea. 
There  was  no  disposition  on  either  side  to  make  concessions. 
The  French  Canadian  majority  would  not  submit  to  the  arro- 
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gauce  of  the  British  Councils,  and  the  British  minority  would 
not  endure      e  tyranny  of  a  French  Canadian  majority. 

13.  A  crisis  came.     The  Assembly  poured  forth  its  griefs  in 

Ninety-two  Eesolutions.     Drawn  up  by  Judge  Morin, 

1834    they  were  moved  by  Judge  Bechard,  and  supported 

A.D.      by  Papineau  in  one   of  his  most  inflammatory  and 

revolutionary  speeches.  They  reiterated  all  the  com- 
plaints that  had  been  made  by  the  Assembly  since  Dalhousie's 
time.  The  substance  of  this  fearful  volume  of  complaint  may 
be  given  in  one  sentence  : — "  We,  the  French  Canadians,  have 
been  treated  with  contumely ;  shut  out  from  all  offices  of  hon- 
our and  emolument;  defrauded  by  dishonest  British  officials, 
and  denied  all  compensation  ;  attempts  have  been  made  to 
change  the  tenure  under  which  the  body  of  our  people  hold 
their  property,  and  to  introduce  laws  foreign  to  our  habits  and 
customs ;  our  lands  have  been  recklessly  given  away :  let  justice 
be  done ;  let  the  will  of  the  majority  rule ;  throw  open  to  ua 
all  the  seats  in  the  Councils ;  give  us  entire  control  of  all  the 
revenues  and  all  the  lands ;  let  us  establish  the  authority  of 
our  own  laws  and  customs  all  over  the  Province; — or  we  shall 
rebel." 

14.  The  Ninety-two  Resolutions,  which  made  a  great  noise 
in  their  day,  were  embodied  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
King  and  the  Parliament.  The  British  passed  counter  resolutions 
and  drew  up  a  counter  address.  Both  parties  received  a  patient 
hearing  in  England.  The  Imperial  Government,  disregarding 
the  covert  threats  of  rebellion  couched  in  the  French  Canadian 
address,  pursued  a  conciliatory  course,  to  the  mortification  of 
the  British  official  paity,  which  thought  that  the  time  for  con- 
cessions was  past,  and  which  had  hoped  to  hear  a  decided 
refusal  given  to  the  demands  of  the  majority.  Lord  Aylmer 
was  recalled.  Lord  Gosford  was  appointed  Governor-General, 
and  the  head  of  a  Commission — whose  other  members  were  Sir 
Charles  Grey  and  Sir  James  Gipps — to  inquire  into  the  griev- 
ances set  forth  in  the  addresses.  This  Commission  of  Inauiry 
arrived  in  Canada  in  1835.  It  did  not  propitiate  the  French 
Canadians,  and  their  papers  continued  to  inveigh  as  strongly  as 
ever  against  British  tyranny. 

15.  Lord  Gosford,  an  amiable,  good-natured  nobleman,  fonnd 
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himself  in  a  difficult  position.  By  his  "  Instnictions''  he  was 
debarred  from  granting  the  majority  the  only  conditions  that 
would  have  pacitied  it.  On  meeting  the  Legislature  his  lordship 
used  language  that  was  calculated  to  assure  the  members  of 
Assembly  that  he  had  full  power  to  settle  their  grievances  to 
their  satisfaction,  and  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  duplicity. 
On  the  strength  of  the  Jissurancc  he  had  given,  his  lordship 
willed  on  them  to  vote  the  supplies.  They  were  not  satisfied, 
and  the  utmost  concession  they  would  make  was  to  vote  them 
for  six  months ;  they  absolutely  refused  to  pay  the  arrearages 
of  the  four  preceding  years,  or  to  vote  the  full  expenses  of  th© 
Civil  List,  except  on  the  condition  that  a  fundamental  change 
was  made  iu  the  Constitution  ;  that  is,  unless  the  Legislative 
Council  were  made  elective,  and  the  Executive  Council  were  con- 
verted into  a  ministry  responsible  to  the  people.  They  also 
demanded  that  the  Canada,  Tenures,  and  Land  Company  Acts 
bhould  be  repealed ;  that  all  the  Crown  revenues  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  them  without  any  conditions ;  and  that  the  man- 
agement of  all  the  waste  lands  should  be  placed  under  their 
control.    Affairs  had  now  come  to  a  dead-lock. 


QoKSTiONS. — 1.  On  what  struggle  did 
Canada  enter  in  1828?  When  and  how 
(lid  it  terminate?  How  was  the  movi 
ment  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  ? 
How  by  the  position  of  immigrants, 
and  of  American  settlers  ? 

'2.  What  was  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Report  of  the  Canada  Committee? 
What  did  it  recomiAAnd  with  reference 
to  the  Crown  duties?  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Coun- 
cils? to  the  position  of  the  Receiver- 
General  ?  to  the  proceeds  of  the  Jesuit 
estates?  Of  what  action  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General did  it  disapprove  ? 

3.  What  remedies  were  suggested  for 
the  grievances  of  the  British  population 
of  the  townships  ?  What  for  the  griev- 
ances of  Upper  Canada? 

4.  How  was  the  report  received  in 
Canada?  In  what  did  it  inspire  con- 
fidence ? 

6.  What  two  parties  were  accustomed 

to  appeal  to  Parliament?    How  did  the 

political  agitation  in  England  affect  the 

Colonies?     What   circumstance   gave 
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uniformity  to  the  policy  of  the  Colonial 
Office?  What  were  Mr.  Stephen's  politi- 
cal leanings? 

6.  What  led  to  Lord  Dalhousle's  re- 
call?   Who  succeeded  him? 

7.  What  instructions  did  the  British 
Government  give  to  the  Governor- 
General  ?  Of  whom  did  the  Legislative 
Council,  as  lemodclled,  consist  ?  What 
change  was  made  in  the  mode  of  grant- 
ing land  ? 

8.  What  aroused  the  displeasure  of 
the  Assembly?  On  what  condition 
only  would  it  make  permanent  pro- 
vision for  the  Judges  ? 

0.  In  what  state  did  Lord  Aylmer 
find  the  Assembly  ?  What  were  its  de- 
mands ?  What  end  did  it  seek  to  ob- 
tain? 

10.  What  were  the  real  causes  of  the 
difficulties  in  Lower  Canada?  What 
would  have  been  the  consequence  of 
making  the  Assembly  supreme  t  Of 
what  neglect  had  the  Assembly  been 
wilfully  guilty?  How  were  the  two 
parties  represented  in   the  Assembly} 
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What  vf  as  the  effect  of  the  protenaions 
put  forth  by  the  French  party  ? 

11.  What  was  the  state  of  afTairs 
from  1831  till  1884?  How  was  the  time 
of  the  Assembly  chiefly  occupied  7 

12.  To  what  sentiments  did  M.  Pap- 
Ineau  give  expression  ?  What  part 
did  the  press  take  in  the  contest?  In 
what  atiitude  did  the  two  parties  stand 
towards  each  other? 

13.  What  form  did  the  complaints  of 
tlie  Assembly  take  ?  Give  the  substance 
of  these  resolutioi^. 


14.  In  what  were  the  resolution*  em- 
bodied? What  step  did  the  BritiHh 
party  take?  What  course  did  the  Im- 
perial Government  pursue  ?  Whom  did 
this  displease  ?  What  steps  were  actu- 
ally taken  ?  When  did  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  arrive  f 

16.  How  did  Lord  Oosford  lay  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  duplicity? 
What  was  the  utmost  concession  the 
Assembly  would  siake  ?  What  were  itit 
demands?  Into  what  state  had  afTairs 
;jow  comef 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

RESPONSIBLE  GOVEENMENT-UFPEB  CANADA. 

1828  to  1836  A.D. 


WUllain  Lyon  M'Kenxle. 

The  Family  Compact. 

William  IV.— the  People's  Friend. 

M'Kensie  expelled  from  the  Assembly. 

The  People's  Agent  in  Downing  Street. 

The  Besult  of  the  Mission. 


M'Kenzie  dragged  from  hifi  seat 

liOrd  (loderich. 

The  Fifty-six  Rectorlei. 

Sir  Francis  B.  Head. 

The  lleformers  deceived. 

The  Tories  triumphant. 


1.  In  Upper  Canada,  Major-General  Sir  John  Colbome  suc- 
ceeded Sir   Peregrine   Maitland.      Great  expectations 

were  entertained  by  the  Reform  party  tliat  the  suggea-  1828 
tions  of  the  Canada  Committee  would  lead  to  some  a.d. 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Councils ;  but  their  hopes  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 
The  Governor-General  adopted  the  views  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact. The  question  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  remained  as  exas- 
perating and  as  unsettled  as  ever. 

2.  At  this  time  William  Lyon  M'Kenzie  gained  notoriety. 
He  had,  when  a  poor  lad,  emigrated  from  Dundee,  Scotland ; 
after  a  few  years'  engagement  in  ordinary  business  in  diflFerent 
towns  in  Upper  Canada,  he  undertook  the  office  of  journalist, 
and  became  editor  of  the  Advocate  in  York.  Robert  Gour- 
lay,  a  precursor  in  the  stony  and  thorny  path  of  reform,  had 
some  years  before  been  tried  for  libel,  thrown  into  prison,  and 
then,  with  ruined  fortunes  and  shattered  nerves,  driven  from 
the  Province.  It  demanded  much  moral  courage  to  be  a  politi- 
cal reformer  in  those  days.  It  is  difficult  now  to  realize  the 
fact  that  the  existing  form  of  government,  which  is  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course,  was  reached  througli  furious  storms  of  pas- 
sion and  obloquy,  and  at  the  cost  to  individuals  of  mental  peace, 
social  happiness,  and  private  fortune.  From  the  time  that  any 
one  commenced  to  criticise  the  acts  of  Government  he  became  a 
marked  man :  old  friends  fell  away  from  him ;  he  was  subjected 
to  outrages  and  insults  most  galling  to  a  sensitive  mind ;  leveller, 
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republican,  rel)el,  were  the  mildest  epithets  hurled  at  him. 
M'Kenzie  loved  Canad.a,  the  country  of  his  adoption.  He  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  party  in  power  obstructed  its  progrcsfi 
in  improvement  and  in  happiness.  He  was  honest  in  his  inten- 
tions, and  had  an  intense  hatred  of  injustice  ;  but  his  impulsive 
temperament  hurried  him  into  extremes  of  word  and  deed. 
Early  in  his  political  career  he  was  imbued  with  an  admiration 
of  American  republican  institutions.  In  despair  of  eflfecting 
coustitution.al  reform,  and  exasperated  by  what  he  deemed  per- 
secution, he  rushed  without  forethought  into  reboilion.  He 
represented  that  class  of  British  immigrants  and  Americ^ui 
settlers  who  found  themselves  in  the  position  of  aliens  and 
foreigners,  who  formed  the  extreme  section  of  the  Reform  part}-, 
and  were  actuated  by  an  intense  hatred  of  the  Family  Compact. 
Their  intemperate  attacks  were  repelled  with  scorn.  The  violent 
and  uncompromising  temper  of  the  assailants  and  the  assailed 
infused  a  rancour  into  the  political  strife  of  Upper  Canada 
unknown  in  the  other  British  Provinces.  «;  ^ 

3.  Between  the  two  extremes  there  was  a  bod}'  of  Moderate 
Reformers, — numbering  among  them  such  men  as  Eobert 
Baldwin,  Dr.  Rolph,  Marshall  Bidwell,  and  Judge  Rideout,— 
who  represented  a  ]3ortion  of  the  population  in  a  diflferent  social 
position  from  that  of  the  Radical  section,  but  who  were  equally 
anxious  to  break  up  the  Family  Compact ;  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  to  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  to  sweep 
away  the  invidious  privileges  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  to  promote  a  better  system  of  Crown  land  managenieut, 
immigration,  and  settlement ;  to  extend  education  to  the  rliil- 
dren  of  the  poorer  classes ;  and,  generally,  to  establish  a  less 
costly  and  more  economical  Government,  that  would  spend  less 
money  on  high  salaries,  pensions,  and  sinecures,  and  more  on 
roads,  canals,  and  other  works  of  public  utility.  This  body,  u]) 
to  a  certain  point,  acted  with  the  Radical  section ;  but  it  held 
back  when  M'Kenzie  entered  on  his  desperate  course.  Yet  to 
the  impetus  given  by  him  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  prin- 
ciples was  in  a  great  measure  due. 

4.  Editors  of  newspapers,  fifty  years  ago,  wrote  very  strong 
articles  against  their  political  opponents,  but  not  a  whit  more 
violent  than  those  that  their  successors  of  the  present  day  pen 
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when  their  party  spirit  is  aroiised,  or  their  indignation  at  comip- 
tiou  in  government  is  excited.  Fifty  years  ago  the  moat  furious 
personal  abuse  against  the  opponents  of  the  party  in  power  waa 
allowable  ;  but  an  attack  on  the  constituted  authorities — even 
when  couched  in  terms  which  would  now  be  considered  temperate 
—  was  a  libel  deserving  of  summary  punishment.  On  account 
of  some  strictures,  M'Kenzie  came  under  the  ban  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  youths  connected  with  the  official  party  broke 
iuto  his  office,  destroyed  his  presses,  and  scattered  his  types. 
Though  they  were  tried  and  fined  for  the  offence,  they  sufl'ered 
nothing  in  fortune  or  iu  reputation ;  but  the  persecution  won  for 
M'Kenzie  popular  favour :  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  for 
York,  and  was  borae  into  the  Assembly  on  the  tide  of  sympathy. 

5.  A  new  House  met,  and  the  Reformers  formed  the  large 
majority  of  the  Assembly.  An  almost  unanimous  reso- 
lution was  passed,  calling  on  the  Governor-General  to  1829 
change  the  composition  of  his  Executive  Council,  and  A.D, 
to  introduce  members  into  it  whose  sentiments  were  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly.  The 
appeal  had  no  effect.  The  Executive  Councillors  maintained 
that  they  held  their  offices  for  life ;  they  would  hardly  acknowl- 
edge that  they  were  responsible  to  any  power  above  them; 
they  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  being  held  amenable  to  the  people 
for  their  acts  ;  and  totally  disrejjarded  the  censure  of  the 
Assembly.  The  Kef ormers  soon  peiceived  that,  while  the  Exec- 
utive Council  bade  them  defiance,  a  majority  in  the  Assembly 
was  no  advantage  to  them,  and  Hiat  all  useful  legislation  accord- 
ing to  their  principles  wfis  impossible.  Their  great  aim  now  was 
to  make  the  Executive  Council  responsible  to  the  Assembly. 

6.  The  Tory-ofBlcial  party  had,  from  youth  up,  been  trained 
in  the  belief  that  the  pireservation  of  the  Province  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Constitution,  de- 
pended on  its  upholding  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  iia 
own  privileges,  and  on  its  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the 
people.  Many  men  of  high  character  and  talent  belonged  to 
it;  outside  of  the  placemen  who  were  dependent  on  it,  there 
was  throughout  the  Province  an  influential  body  which  thought 
that  power  was  safer  in  its  hands  than  in  those  of  the  Kef  ormers. 
The  Family  Compact  was  thus  strongly  intrenched,  and  it  pos- 
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HesfMsd  the  prestige  that  the  loug  enjoyment  of  liigli  poaitioii 
gave  it.  To  seek  to  destroy  its  influence  was  to  incur  a  (liarge 
of  disloyalty  ;  anil  fHJopU',  generally,  were  anxious  to  avoid  nuch 
odium.  Besides,  the  Tories  were  not  the  only  j)olitical  sinners. 
The  llefonn  majority  in  the  Assenibly  was  Jis  extravagant  and 
reckless  in  voting  away  the  public  money  as  ever  they  had  been, 
— a  fact  that  strengtheLed  the  argument  that  it  would  abiiH« 
j)Ower  if  it  gained  it. 

7.  George  IV.  died  in  Juno,  and  was  succeeded  by  William 

IV.,  "  the  People's  Friend."  In  the  new  House  thut 
1830  J^6t  the  year  after  (1831),  the  Reform  majority  w;w 
A.D.  reduced  to  a  small  minority.  The  Ciown  now  sur- 
rendered the  control  of  the  Casual  and  Territoriiu 
Kevenue  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  Tories  made  permanent 
provision  for  defraying  certain  expenses  in  the  Civil  List. 
Their  "  Everlasting  Salaries  Bill "  was  made  a  grievance  by  the 
extreme  Reform  section.  M'Kenzie,  after  the  defeat  of  his 
party,  found  himself  almost  alone  in  the  Assembly.  His  free 
speech,  and  the  j)er8istency  with  which  he  feiTeted  into  all  acts 
or  the  Government  that  seemed  to  him  to  savour  of  coiTuption, 
drew  upon  him  the  concentrated  hostility  of  the  Tories.  He 
was  expelled  from  the  Assembly  on  a  charge  of  having  pub- 
lished a  libel  against  the  Government.  His  constituents  of 
York  immediately  reelected  him.  Again  he  was  expelled,  and 
declared  to  be  disqualified  for  sitting  in  the  Assembly  during 
the  term  of  the  existing  House. 

8.  This  course  of  persecution  elevated  M'Kenzie  to  the  rank 
of  a  martyr  for  the  people's  cause.  Public  meetings  were  held, 
at  which  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  and  the  tyran- 
nical action  of  the  Assembly  were  denounced.  M'Kenzie  was 
appointed  agent  to  bear  to  England  a  petition  to  which  were 
attached  24,000  signatures,  setting  forth  the  grievances  under 
which  the  Province  groaned,  and  indicating  the  reforms  that 

were  necessary  to  give  it  tranquillity.     The  time  was 

1832    auspicious.     The  Reform  Administration*  of  Earl  Grey 

A.D.      was  in  power.     In  the  British  Parliament  there  were 

many  members  who  sjnmpathized  with  the  object  the 


'  The  R^orm  AdministrcUion. — The 
Administration  of  Earl  Oroy,  which 


paased  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Act  in 
1882.    It  lasted  from  NoTemb«r  1S30  till 
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Culouial  KeforinorH  had  in  view.  Lord  Ooderich,  ('olouial 
Secretary,  leut  au  attentive  ear  to  the  long  tale  of  grievancoii 
which  the  "  (Mjople's  agent "  poured  in,  and  promised  redress. 
He  wrote  a  despatch  to  Sir  John  Colborne  relieving  Attorney- 
General  Bolton  and  Solicitor-General  Uagernian  of  tiieir  ofBces, 
as  they  had  been  especially  active  in  ex|)clling  M'Kcnzio  from 
the  Aiweuibly. 

9.  M'Kenzie's  triumph  was  short-lived.  While  ho  was  in 
England  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley  was  transferred    .'oni 

the  Irish  Secretaryship  to  the  Colonial  Othce,  and  undid  1833 
what,  his  predecessor  had  done.  Hagcrmau  was  re-  a.d. 
placed,  and  Bolton  was  api)ointed  Chief- Justice  of  New- 
foundland. This  action  added  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Keformera 
another  grievance ;  for  when  they  saw  that  a  change  in  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Oihco  produced  a  change  in  its  i)olicy,  it 
furnished  them  with  an  argument  against  the  system  of  govern- 
ing the  Colonies  from  Downing  Street,  by  ministers  who  were 
ignorant  of  their  condition,  and  who  were  likely  to  be  biased 
by  sympathy  with  the  party  in  power  there. 

10.  The  official  party  was  indignant  at  the  coui-teous  recep- 
tion accorded  to  M'Kenzie.  In  an  address  to  the  Governor- 
General  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  denounced  him  as 
being  unworthy  of  credit,  and  characterized  the  grievances  set 
forth  in  the  petition  as  i^roundless.  They  treated  the  sugges- 
tions of  Earl  Godericli  with  hardly  a  show  of  decency.  The 
result  of  M'Kenzie's  mission  to  England  was  not  great. 
Quakers,  who  had  hitherto  been  prevented  from  voting,  were 
granted  the  privilege ;  representatives  of  the  towns  were  de- 
clared to  be,  equally  with  those  of  the  counties,  entitled  to 
remuneration  ;  the  Government  was  commanded  to  lay  detailed 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  annually  before  the 
Assembly ;  and  the  education  of  the  people  was  brought  under 
its  notice  aa  a  subject  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  During 
his  absence  M'Kenzie  had  been  reelected  for  York.     He 


July  1834,  with  the  exception  of  one 
week  in  1832  (May  10  to  18),  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  tried  to  form  s 
Ministry,  but  failed.  Lord  Goderich 
was  Colonial  Secretary  till  March  1833, 
when  he  wm  made  Lord  Privy  Seal, 


with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Ripon.  Ho 
was  then  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  E.  G 
Stanley  (afterwards  Lord  Btanley  and 
Earl  of  Derby),  who  till  that  time  bad 
been  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the 
same  Ministry. 
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outered  the  House,  but  wait  firaggcd  from  his  seat  by  the  Ser- 
geont-at-amiH,  aud  compellfrl  to  retire.  Tliis  proceeding  creat»'(l 
extraordinary  popular  excitement.  It  elicited  reraonstranccH 
from  Downing  Street;  M'Kenzic,  nevertheless,  was  not  jh-t- 
mitted  to  t/ike  a  seat  during  the  term  of  the  Houho. 

1834  The  town  of  York  waH  at  this  time  incorporated,  and 
A.D.      became  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  M'Kenzie  was  electt^l 

its  tirHt  Mayor. 

11.  In  the  new  House,  which  met  the  following  year,  the  !?»;■ 
formers  mustered  in  force.  Mr.  Bidwell,  an  American  by 
descent,  and  in  bad  odour  with  the  Family  Compact,  w.w 
elected  Speaker.     At  this  time  communications  passed  between 

the  Assemblies  of  Upper  (uid  Lower  Canada,  and  their 

1835  members  commenced  to  act  in  concert  against  the  Gover- 
A.D.      nors  and  the  Councils.     A  yolume  of  complaints,  knowu 

as  the  "  Seventh  Report  of  Grievances,"  was  drawn 
up.  It  received  the  serious  consideration  of  King  William  an<l 
his  Ministry.  Sir  John  Colborne  was  superseded  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Bond  Head,*  who  carried  out  with  him  au  answer  to  the 
Eeport,  which  was  intended  to  be  conciliatory. 

12.  Sir  John  Colborne  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  trouble  to  liia 
successors,  by  sanctioning,  before  leaving  his  Government,  the 
erection  of  flfty-six  rectories  out  of  the  "Clergy  Keserves" 
This  act  was  pronounced  legal,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  but  it  provoked  the  jealousy  and 
aroused  the  hostility  of  the  other  denominations.  On  the  eve 
of  his  leaving  for  England,  Sir  John  was  detamed  and  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  of  British  North  America. 

13.  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  arrived  in  Toronto  in  January. 

Even  M'Kenzie  and  his  party  looked  with  hope  to  hini. 

1836  The  rumour  that  he  wa.s  a  friend  to  reform  preceded 
A.D.      his  coming.     Never  wjvs  rumour  so  falsified  by  fact. 

His  appointment  at  so  grave  a  crisis  was  regarded  by 
some  people  as  throwing  doubt  on  the  asserted  good  intentions 
of  the  British  Government.     Sir  Francis  himself  looked  upon 


'  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head. — Born 
1703 ;  author  of  several  humorous  books 
of  travel,  as,  "  Bough  Notes  of  some 
Rapid  Journsyt  Across  the   Pampas," 


and  "  A  Fortnight  In  Ireland."  He  put> 
llshed,  in  1838,  a  "Narrative"  in  de- 
fenoe  of  his  Adminiatration  in  Upper 
Canada. 
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it  at  first  aa  a  minifterial  joke,  for  he  frankly  confemcd  hia 
entire  ij^Tiorauce  of  overything  pertaining  to  thu  colunius  and 
their  gov<>nimcut.  He  wuh  ou  author  of  somj  rojuite,  and  hud 
given  ovidence  of  busiuesa  rapiicity  aa  a  Poor  Luiw  Commissioner; 
but  hia  political  prejudices  unfitted  him  for  conducting  a  mia- 
aioD  of  conciliation.  Hia  first  official  act  canned  emlNirroaamcnt. 
His  '*  luatructions  "  were  almoHt  identical  with  thoae  which  had 
been  given  to  Lord  Ooeford,  and  were  adverse  to  the  popular 
(lemanda  for  an  elective  Legislative  Council  and  a  reapouaible 
Executive.  Ho  submitted  them  in  full  to  the  Assembly,  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  Lord  Oleuelg,*  then  Colonial  Secretary. 
Papineau  and  .is  party  in  Lower  Canada  thus  received  confir- 
mation of  their  suHpicions,  and  grew  more  rebellioua  in  their 
iitterancea,  inveighing  agamat  the  bad  faith  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  duplicity  of  the  (iovernor-GeneraL 

14.  Sir  Fran(>is  Head  animated  the  hopes  of  the  lleformert 
only  to  sink  them  in  the  depths  of  disappointment.  He  called 
three  members  of  tlio  party — Baldwin,  Rolphe,  and  Dunn — to 
Meats  in  the  Executive  Council,  but  refused  to  recognize  the 
principle  of  responsibility  to  the  Assembly,  on  which  they  in- 
sisted. He  told  them  that  they  were  responsible  for  their  acta 
to  him  alone,  while  he  w^as  responsible  to  the  King  and  the  Par- 
liament ;  that  he  was  not  bound  to  ask  the  advice  of  his  Coun- 
cil, and  would  only  do  so  when  it  suited  himself.  The  three  mem- 
bers resigned,  and  a  break-up  of  the  Council  ensued.  Sir  Francis 
then  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Family  Cc»mpact.  A 
new  Council  was  formed,  compoi^ed  entirely  of  members  of  that 
party.  There  was  war  to  the  knife  between  the  Governor 
and  the  Reformc''.  An  address  condemning  the  action  of 
Sir  Francis,  and  arraigning  him  for  want  of  truth  and  can- 
dour, was  passed  in  tiie  Assembly ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  it 
refused  to  vote  the  supplies.  At  the  close  of  the  session 
Speaker  Bidwell  read  a  letter  from  Speaker  Papineau,  calling 
i)n  the  Reformers  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  all  the  British 
^l  orth  American  Provinces,  to  unite  in  order  to  obtain  redress 
of  their  common  grievances.  The  British  lion  was  aroused  in 
the  heart  of  Sir  Francis.     He  conceived  that  the  purport  of  the 


'  Lord  Olenelg. — Colonial  Secretary 
in  Lord  Meibouroe'a  Ministry,   from 


1885  till  1889,  when  he  was  succtudud 
by  the  Marquis  of  Norman  by. 
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letter  wm  revoluliouury  Uiul  it  ->)iiiwe<i  ti  drsigu  tu  Ntihvvrt 
the  Brittjth  (Joiwtitutiuu  and  to  (^MtnbiiNh  a  r<-)>uhli<<Hn  form  of 
government,  and  conveyed  threatM  of  forui^n  int«>rf<«rpuco  in 
the  donieatio  quai'rcl.  Alluding  to  the  loiter,  in  hin  H]H't>(li 
b<>fore  diMolving  the  Houh«,  ho  said  that  the  people  of  Up|Mi- 
Canadu  were  loyal,  and  dotoHtcd  deni(x:racy  ;  and  then,  throw- 
ing out  a  ( liatlc'iige  to  an  imaginary  hunt  of  foreign  invader^ 
he  exclaiiutMl,  •*  l^et  thorn  come  if  they  dare." 

15.  Sir  FranciM  Head  wan  convinced  that  "Monarchy  or 
Democracy"  waa  tito  Imhuo  at  iitake  in  the  political  conli  mI  lu 
IJpfH^r  Oauada.  He  conceived  that  it  wjia  hia  mixHiun  to  tight 
against  Democracy.  As  vi^^ible  evidence  that  ho  was  deter- 
mined to  uphold  monarchical  iuHtitutions,  he  caused  the  royal 
standard  to  l)e  unfurled  over  Government  House,  "  for  the  tii-xt 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Province."  He  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  elections.  In  addrcMses  and  speeches  he  put 
the  i»sue  before  the  people.  The  contest  wiis  bitter  in  thu 
extreiiie.  The  battle  was  for  the  Constitution  as  it  was,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  itH  privileges,  and  the  whole  inllucuc  o  of 
the  Family  Comjmct  waa  brought  to  bear  to  defend  them.  The 
result  wan  victory  for  Sir  Francis  and  the  Tories.  M'Ken/ie, 
Bidwell,  and  other  Reformers,  were  not  returned  as  mumbura 
of  the  new  House,  "^"he  unfair  means  that  their  opp  utnts,  ua 
they  conceived,  hsm  taken  to  defeat  them  rankled  in  their 
hearts.  Sir  Francis  congratulated  himself  that  the  question 
was  settled — Monarchy  had  triumphed,  and  Upper  Canada  waa 
pacified.  He  soon  afterwards  received  a  despatch  from  Ix>r(l 
Glenelg  instructing  him  to  enlarge  his  Council,  by  adding  to  it 
members  who  represented  the  different  interests  of  the  Province, 
and  who  possessed  the  contidence  of  the  people.  Such  a  meas- 
ure of  concession,  faithfully  carried  out,  would  have  satisiied 
the  more  moderate  of  the  Ileformers.  Sir  Francis,  however, 
would  not  pursue  a  conciliatory  course ;  he  ran  counter  to  his 
instructions,  and  widened  the  breach  between  himself  and  the 
whole  party. 


QuBSTlOKH. — 1.  Who  succeeded  Malt- 
land  as  Governor  of  Upper  Canada? 
What  views  did  Colborne  adopt  ? 

2.  Who  was  WillUm  Lyon  M'Ken- 
sie?     What  dangers  had  political  re- 


formers to  encounter  in  those  days* 
Wherein  was  M'Kenzie  indiscreet? 
What  class  did  he  represent  ? 

3.  Who  were  the  Moderate  Reform- 
ers?   What  werfi  their  alms? 
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4-  llnw  (U<l  M'Ktnilo  fall  uudar  Iho 
t)«ii  u(  th«  Uovtrnmant  T  How  wm  he 
p«<rs«nit«<l  T  What  clfflct  IimI  hli  p«rM- 
cutlon  r 

ft.  WhftI  iMnliiUnn  did  th«  new  llouM 
of  Aueinl)!)  piuui!  Wluit  did  th«  Kxno- 
utlvo  CouncUlora  iimlnUln  7  What  did 
Uie  Kcformert  then  iMsrcolvaf 

tf.  \Vh«t  woro  the  viewpi  of  the  Torj- 
nin<;l»l  party?  Mow  wax  it  iiupporttfdT 
To  what  oharKfl  ha«l  tho  Uof  urui  majority 
irid  itaalf  upon  7 

7.  How  waa  the  poaltion  of  parties 
changed  in  IhSl  T  What  conceMlon 
did  the  Cruwn  make?  Kor  what  waa 
M'Keniie  eipelled  from  the  AAsembly? 
What  followed  r 

8.  On  what  mlMlon  waa  M'Keniie 
employed?  Why  waa  the  time  autpl- 
cloiu?  How  waa  M'Knniio  received? 
What  itepa  did  (io^lorlch  Uke? 

0.  What  led  to  the  reversal  of  Oode- 
rlch'a  policy?  What  effect  had  this 
action  ? 

10.  How  did  the  otflcial  party  give 
expreuion  to  tiioir  views  on  M'Konslo 
and  the  petition  ?  What  were  the  only 
results  of  hi*  mission?    What  took  place 


when  ha  t«K)k  his  seat  In  the  AMemtdyt 
What  honour  waa  oonferreil  oo  hiu  in 
IKM? 

II.  Who  waa  elected  Hpeaker  of  tha 
new  lloiUM?  With  whom  did  the  A»> 
senibly  beicln  to  art  in  roncert?  What 
volume  was  prepared?  What  elTocI 
had  it? 

12  What  leRacy  of  trouble  did  Oo|. 
borne  bequnath  to  his  successor?  Whoa* 
iealousy  dhl  the  Act  excite? 

13.  How  did  Hir  Franola  Head  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  which  had 
iKien  formed  roKanllnK  him?  What 
was  hla  flritt  official  act?  What  em- 
barrassment did  it  cause  T 

14  What  led  to  the  breach  between 
81r  Francis  and  the  IteforniDra?  What 
extreme  step  did  tha  Assembly  iaka? 
What  letter  did  Hpeak«r  nidwell  read 
at  the  close  of  the  ncMsion  ?  How  did 
Utr  Francis  deal  with  the  I«:tUrr 

Iff  What  did  Sir  Francis  conceive  to 
be  the  issue  at  stake?  How  did  the 
contest  end?  What  instructions  soon 
afterwards  arrived  from  the  Colonial 
Secretary  ?  Mow  did  Sir  Francis  widen 
the  breach  f 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
EESFONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT— THE  LOWEB  PROVINCES. 

1832  tc  1837  A.D. 


The  Family  Compact  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Joseph  Howe  and  L.  A.  Wilmot. 

Uiviaion  of  the  Council  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Ciown  Land  Department 

MissioD  of  Messrb.  Siuionds  and  Chand- 
ler. 

Surrender  or  Canual  and  Territorial 
Revenue. 

filission  of  Messrs.  Crane  and  Wilmot. 


Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
lien.  G.  F.  Street  in  Downing  Street. 
The  CivU  List  Bill  passed. 
Harvey  and  the  Reign  of  Harmony. 
Joseph  Howe. 
The  closed  doors. 
The  Twelve  Resolutions. 
The  doors  opened. 

The    King's    gracious    intentions  do> 
feated. 


1.  In  the  Lower  Provinces,  at  this  time,  there  was  much 
poli^/ical  agitation.  It  was  comparatively  mild  in  its  character, 
as  neither  New  Brunswick  nor  Nova  Scotia  was  troubled  by 
those  questions  of  race  and  origin  which  aroused  such  rancor- 
ous feelings  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada.  The  form  of  their 
government  was  however,  similar,  and  excited  similar  discou- 
tent.  The  events  passing  in  the  Upper  Provinces  had  an  influ- 
ence on  the  people  of  the  Lower,  and  helped  to  break  them 
away  from  their  habit  of  "  passive  obedience,"  of  which  some  of 
the  leaders  among  them  complained. 

2.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  domination  of  a  Family  Compact  was 
as  firmly  established  as  m  Upper  Canada.  The  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils  (as  in  New  Brunswick)  formed  one  branch, 
and  combined  the  functions  of  making  and  administering  the 
laws.  The  members  were  all  residents  of  Halifax,  and  did  not 
represent  the  interests  of  other  parts  of  the  Province.  All  the 
principal  offices  were  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  families,  and 
the  subordinate  places  were  distributed  among  their  adherents. 
Ten  of  the  twelve  Councillors  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  the  other  two  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  all  other  denominations  were  unrepresented.  The  Bishop 
sat  at  the  Council  board,  the  Chief -Justice  mingled  in  political 
disputes.     Five  of  the  Councillors  were  partners  in  a  bank.    Tlifl 
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Council  sat  in  secret  conclave,  with  closed  doom,  contemptuous 
towards  the  House  of  Assembly  and  defiant  of  public  opinion. 

3.  In  New  Brunswick  the  Council  was  similarly  constituted, 
but  the  members  did  not  keep  themselves  so  .rigidly  aloof  from 
the  people  or  their  representatives,  and  they  represented  fairly 
the  interests  of  the  whole  Province.  In  some  respects  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sister  Provinces  was  singularly  alike.  The  iiiterest 
of  a  political  struggle  sometimes  centres  in  -vv  particular  individ- 
ual. In  Nova  Scotia  at  this  time,  Joseph  Howe,  the  sou  of  a 
Loyalist,  was  rising  into  notice.  Ho  had  qn<'.\litieii  that  fitted  hira 
to  become  a  leader  of  the  people.  He  had  a  very  sociable  tem- 
per, and  was  a  ready,  vigorous,  eloquent,  and  humorous  speaker 
and  writer.  His  occupation  of  journalist  made  him  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  political  questions  of  the  day ;  and  he  came 
into  close  contact  with  all  classes  of  people  in  the  Province.  The 
name  of  "  Joe  Howe"  soon  became  as  faniiliar  in  their  moutlj* 
as  a  household  word.  By  his  writings  in  the  press,  by  his 
Bpeeches  and  acts  in  the  Assembly,  by  his  letters  to  i)ublic  men 
in  Great  Britain,  he  did  much  to  subvert  tlie  old  system  of  inile 
in  the  Provinces,  to  make  the  principles  of  responsible  goveni- 
ment  understood,  and  to  diaw  attention  to  BriLit-,h  North  Amer- 
ica. In  New  Brunswick,  Lemuel  Allan  Wilmot  took  tho 
lead  of  the  reforming  party.  On  both  sides  of  his  family  he 
was  connecteci  with  the  old  Loyalists  and  the  paity  in  power, 
lie  was  a  member  of  the  profession  of  law,  which,  in  the  Prov- 
inces, soonest  leads  to  political  distinction.  On  his  first  enter- 
ing the  Assembly  the  influence  of  his  brilliant  eloquence  was  felt. 

4.  At  that  time  two  military  men  of  the  same  name,  aoid 
alike  in  character,  ruled  in  the  sister  Provinces.  Sir  Oolin 
Campbell  was  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia ;  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, of  New  Brunswick,  They  were  brusque  soldiers,  bred  in 
the  habits  of  command  and  implicit  obedience,  and  possessing 
little  of  the  suavity  and  ductility  of  polished  politicians.  They 
naturally  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  in  opposition  to  innovation  and  reform. 

5.  The  first  movement  towards  political  change  Wiis  made  in 
New  Brunswick.     A  division  was  made  by  which  the 
Legislative  Council  became  a.  branch  separate  from  the    1832 
Executive  Council.     The  latter  body  was  composed  of      A.D. 
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five  member«, — Hononrables  Thomas  Baillie,  Frederick  P. 
Robinson,  William  F.  Odell,  Gkorge  F.  Street,  and  John  S, 
Saunders.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  division  was  to  oi)en  up 
a  channel  of  communication  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Assembly,  by  appointing  members  of  the  latter  body  to  seats  in 
the  Council.  As  no  increase  was  made  to  the  number  of  five, 
the  change  was  regarded  as  having  been  made  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  the  old  "  Compact"  party,  and  excited  much  dis- 
satisfaction among  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Assembly. 

6.  New  Brunswick  had  many  grievances  then ;  the  chief  of 
all  was  the  state  of  the  Crown  Land  Department.  The  sys- 
tem of  granting  lands  favoured  the  rich,  the  influential,  the 
large  lumber  operators,  and  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  people. 
The  head  officer,  the  "  Chief  Commissioner,"  was  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  was  in  a  position  to  disregard  their  censure. 
He  enjoyed  a  large  salary,  swelled  by  fees  and  perquisites,  out 
of  proportion  to  the  incomes  of  other  officials.  This  enabled 
him,  it  wiis  said,  to  live  in  a  style  that  set  a  bad  example  of 
extravagance.  Out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands — the 
Casual  and  Territorial  Revenue — the  salaries  of  the  Governor, 
Judges,  and  officials  were  paid ;  and  a  surplus  remained  after 
the  payment  of  this  Civil  List.  The  Assembly  had  no  control 
over  the  management  of  the  Crown  lands  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  them.  During  the  session  of  1832  that  body 
prayed  the  Governor  to  submit  to  it  detailed  accounts  of  the 
moneys  received  and  expended  by  the  department.  The  request 
was  brusquely  refused.  The  Assembly  then  deputed  Messrs. 
Charles  Simonds  and  E.  B.  Chandler  delegates  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  surrender  into  its 
hands  of  the  Casual  and  Territorial  Revenue.  Terms  were  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Stanley,  then  Colonial  Secretary  (1833),  and 
accepted  by  the  Assembly ;  but  through  some  misunderstand- 
ing, or  secret  influence,  the  arrangement  was  not  carried  out 
One  of  the  alleged  causes  of  the  failure  was  the  refusal  of  the 
Secretary  to  include  in  the  surplus  the  payments  made  by  the 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  Land  Company.^ 


'  Land   Company.  —  The    C!ompany 
named  was  formed  in  London  in  1831. 


but  was  not  incorporated   by   Royal 
Charter  until  1884.     Its  object  was  io 
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7.  The  Assembly  again  grappled  with  the  Crown  laud  ques- 
tion.    Dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  the  department 

iiad,  in  the  meantime,  increased.  The  battle  was  com-  1836 
menced  by  L.  A.  Wilmot  moving  an  address  to  the  a.d. 
Governor  for  detailed  accounts  of  the  lands  sold  during 
the  previous  year.  In  answer,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  caused 
a  mere  general  statement  to  be  laid  before  the  Assembly.  This 
course  showed  disregard  to  the  instructions  he  had  received 
from  the  Colonial  Office,  and  incensed  the  members.  An  address 
to  the  King,  praying  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  waa  ptissed  / 
and  Messrs.  Crane  and  L.  A.  Wilmot  were  appointed  delegates 
to  carry  it  to  the  fooi^  of  vhe  throne. 

8.  The  spirit  of  the  Address  of  the  Assembly  met  the 
marked  approval  of  King  William.  Lord  Glenelg  evinced  a 
disposition  to  meet  the  views  of  the  delegates.  After  several 
interviews,  at  which  th<  surrender  of  the  Casual  and  Territo- 
rial Eevenue  was  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  a  definite  ar- 
rangement was  concluded,  and  the  draft  of  a  Bill  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Province  was  drawn  up. 
By  its  provisions  the  net  amount  of  the  Casual  and  Territorial 
lievenue  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Assembly,  on  condi- 
tion of  its  making  a  permanent  provision  of  £14,500  currency 
annually,  for  the  support  of  the  Civil  List.  The  salaries  of 
the  officials  on  the  list  were  not  touched,  but  a  reduction  was 
promise  ,  in  some  cases,  in  event  of  death  and  of  new  appoint- 
ments. The  man.'  ^ement  of  the  Crown  lands  was  vested  in  tlie 
Gov*^Tior  and  Council;  but  they  were  commjinded  to  submit 
detaik  ^  accounts,  fourteen  days  after  the  opening  of  each  ses- 
sion, to  nable  the  Assembly  to  maintain  a  supervision  over  the 
departm  t.  The  principle  of  calling  members  of  the  Assembly 
to  the  E-vecutive  Council  was  recognized,  but  no  peremptory 
rule  was  laid  down.  The  selection  of  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  from  the  ranks  of  gentlemen  representing  the  various 


promote  emi^ation  from  the  over- 
crowded parishes  of  England,  and  to 
pive  einplojrment  to  the  poorest  class 
in  making  road«,  clearing  land,  and 
building  houses.  It  also  held  out  in 
ducementd  to  offlcera  retired  from  the 
miiitarjr  and  civil  serrloei  to  settle  on 


farms,  and  increase  their  means  by 
husbandry.  A  tract  of  over  500,  GOO 
acres,  between  the  St  John  and  Mira- 
michi  Rivers  was  purchased,  for  th« 
sum  of  £56,000,  of  which  £21,000 
wiis  paid  down,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£36,000. 
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interests  of  the  Province  was  recoinmftnded.  All  grants  and 
leases  of  lands,  unless  sold  by  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  were  declared  null  and  void.  * 

9.  The  Assembly  seemed  to  have  gained  a  victory,  but 
the  battle  was  only  half  fought.  The  members  of  Council  hail 
a  strong  personal  interest  in  maintaining  the  old  order  of  things. 
They  raised  objections  to  the  Bill,  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
sum  of  .£14,500  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  List,  as  the 
salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  and  several  contin- 
gencies had  been  omitted ;  and  to  the  injustice  that  would  ])e 
done  to  a  numerous  and  useful  class  of  squatters,  who  couM 
show  no  title  to  the  land  they  were  living  on  if  the  clause 
regarding  sale  by  public  auction  were  carried  into  effect. 

10.  The  views  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  might  have  been 
coloured  by  the  sentiments  of  his  Council,  but  he  was  in  a 
position  to  be  independent.  He  was  opposed  to  the  Surren- 
der of  the  Casual  and  Territorial  Revenue  into  the  hands 
of  the  Assembly.  He  was  afraid  that  the  large  surplus  from 
that  revenue,  amounting  to  £171,222,  would  be  squandered,  as 
he  thought  that  it  was  unsafe  to  intrust  a  legislative  body 
with  the  expenditure  of  money ;  while,  if  the  sum  were  properly 
invested,  it  would  secure  a  permanent  Civil  List,  and  leave  the 
annual  revenues  free  to  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  general  im- 
provement. In  answer  to  the  despatch  of  Lord  Glenelg,  trans- 
mitting the  draft  of  "  the  Civil  List  Bill,"  the  Governor  wrote 
counter  despatches  pointing  out  errors  and  omissions,  and 
suggesting  amendments.  . 

11.  The  Legislature  met  in  January.    Sir  Archibald  Campbell 

had  not  received  an  answer  to  his  despatches,  and  he 

1837    wished  to  gain  time.     He  assumed  a  cold  and  stiff  atti- 

A.D.      tude,  and  signified  his  desire  that,  in  the  event  of  the 

Civil  List  Bill  being  passed,  a  "suspending  clause" 
should  be  appended  to  it.  The  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Legislative  Council  by  large  majorities.  To  meet  the 
views  of  the  Governor  and  his  Council,  they  declared  themselves 
willing  to  provide  for  all  necessary  expenses  and  to  protect  all 
just  rights;  but  they  refused  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  Bill, 
or  to  append  to  it  the  suspending  clause,  the  effect  of  which  would 
LavTB  been  to  render  the  Act  inoperative  until  the  will  of  the 
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King  concerning  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  Governor 
sliould  be  known.  They  were  a^.,  'leusive  that,  in  the  event  of 
tliese  amendments  meeting  the  approval  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, the  Bill  would  be  so  altered  by  their  insertion  that  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  might  advise  His  Majesty  to  refuse 
his  assent  to  it.  A  deputation  of  the  Legislature  waited  on  the 
Governor  to  request  that  he  would  give  his  assent  to  the  Bill. 
"  Not  without  the  suspending  clause,"  said  Sir  Archibald. 
Later,  the  deputation  again  approaclied  him  with  the  question, 
"  Would  His  Excellency  assent  to  the  Bill  in  the  event  of  liis 
receiving  an  answer  to  his  despatches  before  the  close  of  the 
session?"    Sir  Archibald  would  give  no  direct  answer. 

12.  On  the  7th  of  February  the  Legislature  was  startled  by  the 
report  that  the  Hon.  George  F.  Street  had  secretly  departed  on  a 
mission  to  Downing  Street.  This  sudden  movement  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Council  excited  alarm  and  suspicion.  Res- 
olutions, pitched  in  a  tone  of  strong  indignation,  denouncing 
the  acts  of  the  Council,  and  demanding  the  recall  of  the  Gover- 
nor, were  passed  by  the  Assembly  ;  and  an  address  to  the  King, 
embodying  their  sentiments  and  spirit,  was  drawn  up.  When 
this  address  was  presented  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the  old 
soldier  met  the  censure  of  the  Legislature  with  an  air  and  with 
words  of  perfect  indiflference.  The  temper  displayed  by  the 
Governor  was  not  calculated  to  allay  the  angry  excitement. 
Messrs.  Crane  and  Wilmot  were  again  deputed  delegates  to  lay 
the  address  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  They  left  Fredericton  on 
tlie  9th  amidst  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling.  On  the  21st 
tiiey  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Glenelg  in  Downing  Street, 
when  they  were  informed  that  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had 
resigned,  and  that  Major-General  Sir  John  Harvey  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  Their  arguments  and  representa- 
tions nullified  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Street,  the  Council's 
delegate,  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  Bill. 

13.  The  Civil  List  Bill  became  law  on  the  l7th  of  July. 
Tlie  Reformers  rejoiced  over  the  great  boon  which  they  had 
obtained.  Honours  were  bestowed  on  the  delegates :  Mr. 
Crane  was  called  to  a  seat  in  the  Executive  Council ;  Mr. 
Wilmot  was  appointed  King's  Counsel.  In  the  overflow  of  its 
gratitude,  the  Assembly  requested  Lord  Glenelg  to  allow  hia 
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full-length  portrait  to  bo  taken  ;  nnd  it  now  hauga  over  tho 
Speaker's  chair  in  the  chamber  in  FrederiCton.  The  principle 
of  the  Civil  List  Bill  was  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  which 
the  Imperial  Government  proposed  to  extend  to  all  the  British 
North  American  Provinces.  It  was  objected  to  by  Sir  Francis 
B.  Head,  who  complained  that  Messrs.  Crane  and  Wilniot 
had  made  a  Constitution  for  Upper  Canada  without  its  assent 
being  asked.  The  Reformers,  however,  in  that  Province  and 
in  Lower  Canada  looked  upon  the  concessions  made  by  tho 
Imperial  Government  as  most  unsatisfactory.  They  stifled 
political  agitation  in  New  Brunswick,  and,  under  the  benign 
rule  of  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  Reign  of  Harmony  between  all 
the  branches  of  the  Legislature  was  inaugurated. 

14.  The  contest  did  not  commence  in  earnest  in  Nova  Scotia 
until  it  was  almost  ended  in  New  Brunswick.  Joseph  Howe 
entered  the  Assembly  for  the  first  time  in  1837.  He  had  proved 
himself  to  be  a  bold  and  acute  reasoner.  Two  years  before,  he 
had  been  tried  for  publishing  a  libel  on  the  Board  of  Magis- 
trates which  governed  the  town  of  Halifax.  He  proved  the 
charges  of  incapacity  and  corruption  that  he  had  preferred 
against  them,  and  was  triumphantly  acquitted.  He  acted  as 
his  own  counsel  on  the  occasion,  and  showed  himself  to  1 1 
eminently  qualified  to  take  his  own  paii;.  The  Reformers  lookc  i 
to  him  as  to  the  Ajax  who  should  "  defy  the  lightning"  of  the 
Council.     It  required  a  bold  man  to  do  that.     On  his  motion  a 

demand  was  made  that  the  doors  of  the  Council  should 

1837   to  thrown  open.    It  was  met  by  defiant  taunts.    Howe 

A.D.      returned  to  the  charge,  and  hurled  at  the  heads  of  the 

Council  Twelve  Tlesolutions,  which  repeated  the  de- 
mand for  "  open  doors,"  and  denounced  the  Council,  in  a  body, 
as  being  exclusive,  intolerant,  opposed  to  the  spread  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  enlightenment,  and  education  among  the 
people,  and  actuated  by  motives  of  self-interest  that  were  pre- 
judicial to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Province.  Stung  by 
the  imputation  on  their  character,  the  membei's  of  Couiicil 
angrily  called  on  the  Assembly  to  rescind  the  obnoxious  resolu- 
tions, threatening  to  stop  all  legislation  in  case  of  refusal.  A 
collision,  which  would  have  been  very  hurtful  to  the  country, 
was  adroitly  averted.     The  resolutions  were  cancelled  ;  but 
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they  were  embodied  in  an  address  to  the  King,  in  which  the 
members  prayed  for,  among  other  reforms,  the  exclusion  of  the 
liishop  and  Chief-Justice  from  the  Council,  and  for  an  elective 
Legislative  Council. 

15.  Lord  Glenelg  extended  to  Nova  Scotia  the  pj'ovisions  of 
the  Civil  List  Bill  of  New  Brunswick.  Nearly  everything  was 
conceded  save  the  elective  Legislative  Council,  The  doors 
were  thrown  open  at  last.  The  Assembly,  however,  soon  began 
to  complain  that  it  had  been  amused  by  a  mere  mockery  of  con- 
cession. Tlie  gracious  intentions  of  the  King,  it  was  said,  were 
defeated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Governor  carried  them 
out.  The  Council  was  divided  into  two  brancho'^,  but  the  new 
appointments  were  made  from  the  Family  Compact.  The  As- 
sembly refused  to  make  permanent  provision  for  the  Civil  List, 
ou  the  ground  that  the  scale  of  salaries  was  too  high  for  so  poor 
a  Province.  The  surrender  of  the  Casual  and  Territorial 
-llevenue  was  not  an  object  of  so  great  importance  to  it  as  it 
had  been  to  the  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick.  The  proceeds 
were  not  nearly  so  great,  and  there  was  not  only  no  large  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury,  but  Nova  Scotia  was  in  debt. 

16.  Events  in  the  Canadas  were  now  running  in  a  revolution- 
ary current.  ITiose  who  in  Nova  Scotia  raised  their  voices  for 
an  elective  Legislative  Council  were  pronounced  to  be  par- 
tisans of  Papineau,  and  were  stigmatised  as  rebels  and  repub- 
licans. The  Eeformers  shifted  their  ground,  and  directed  all 
their  eflforts  to  remodel  the  Executive  Council,  and  make  it 
"responsible  to  the  people."  •  ^    ^,;  >r 


Questions. — 1,  What  made  the  po- 
litical agitation  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
milder  than  that  in  the  Upper?  What 
effect  had  the  events  Ic  the  latter  Prov- 
inces on  the  former? 

2.  What  was  the  state  of  afTairs  in 
Nova  Scotia?  Who  were  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Council  ?  What  was  its 
attitude  towards  the  Assembly,  and  to- 
wards public  opinion? 

3.  How  was  the  Council  constituted 
in  New  Brii  Mswick?  What  two  men 
came  into  nutice  as  poUticaJ  leaders  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  In  New  Brunswick? 
iiketch  their  characters. 

1.   Who  were  then  Governors  of  the 


sister  Provinces?  Describe  their  com- 
mon character.  On  which  side  did 
they  range  themselves? 

6.  Where  was  the  first  movement 
made  towards  political  change?  Of 
what  did  it  consist  ?  Whom  did  it  dis- 
satisfy?   Why? 

6.  What  was  the  chief  grievance  of 
New  Brunswick?  What  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  negotiations  with  Mr.  Stan- 
ley? 

7.  When  did  the  Assembly  again 
grapple  with  the  land  question?  How 
did  the  battle  commence?  How  did 
the  Crovernor  incense  the  Assembly? 
What  did  it  then  do? 
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d.  TIow  WM  tho  ad'lrrna  of  tlv)  Aa- 
■emMj  recolvfld  by  the  King  and  by  the 
Colonial  Rerretary  f  W'liat  wei  o  the 
chief  proTUlonii  of  the  Civil  LUt  Mil? 

0.  Wliat  objoctioni  did  the  C«  uncll 
raUatothe  Bill? 

10.  What  were  the  viowa  o.'  Sir 
Archibald  CaniplMill?  How  did  he  an- 
■wor  Lord  Glonolg's  deHpatch  ? 

11.  What  proposal  did  the  Oovornor 
make,  in  the  event  of  the  Bill  being 
paued?  Why  did  tlie  Auembly  op- 
pose the  suspending  clause?  What 
position  did  th«  Governor  take  up? 

12.  What  moTemont  of  tho  Governor 
and  Council  excited  alarm  ?  What  did 
the  Assembly  consequently  do?  What 
did  the  delegates  learn  from  Lord  Glen< 
cig? 

13.  When  did  the  Civil  List  Bill  bo 
come  law?    ilow  were  the  delegates  re- 


warded? What  cnmpllm  ntwas  paid  to 
liord  Glenelg?  Of  what  did  the  Hill 
lay  the  foundation''  What  objection 
did  Sir  Francis  Heiul  mako  to  it  ?  How 
wore  its  concessioiiM  regarded  by  the 
Reformers  in  the  Canada*? 

14.  When  did  the  contest  begin  In 
Kc>>.4  Scotia?  On  what  occaHlnn  had 
Howe  proved  his  ability?  What  mo- 
tion did  he  make  in  the  Assembly? 
What  did  he  do  when  the  demand  was 
refused?  ilow  was  a  serious  coUImIou 
averted  ? 

15.  What  was  the  result  of  the  appeal 
to  the  Imperial  (>ovornment?  Wlmt 
complaint  did  the  Assembly  soon  be- 
gin to  make? 

16.  How  were  events  now  running  In 
the  Canadas?  What  led  the  Uuformers 
to  shift  their  ground?  To  what  did 
they  direct  their  cfTortsr 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

BEBELLION. 

1837  A.D. 


Lord  John  BuuoU's  Resolutioni. 

Opinion!  regarding  Ueaponsible  Got* 
crnment. 

Final  Diasolution  of  the  Legiilatare  of 
Lower  Canada. 

Sir  Francia  Head  tranquilly  awaits  Re- 
bellion. 

Tlie  Meeting  of  the  Five  Conntiea. 

"The  Dorica"  and  "Bona  of  Liberty." 


AfTalrs  at  St  Denia  and  St.  Cbarlea 

Flight  of  Papineau. 

M'Kenaie  thro.itona  Toronto. 

The   Rebela  defeated  at  Montgomery 

Farm. 
Loyal  enthuaiaam  of  Militia  of  Upper 

Canada. 
Inaurrection   in   the   Two  Mountaina 

cruahed. 


1.  The  crisi.s  now  came.  Tn  Lower  Canada  legi.slation  wiis 
at  a  stand-still.     Since  1 832  the  Assembly  had  refused 

to  vote  the  supplies.     Great  suffering  was  the  result  to    1837 
iiidivi'iuals.    The  Judges  and  officials,  who  were  chiefly      a.d. 
Hritish,  were  reduced  to  dire  straits.      Yet  such  wxs 
the  rancorous  spirit   of  the  strife,  that  the  members  of  the 
Assembly,   who  were  mainly  French   Canadians,  mocked   at 
the  misery  which  they  had  created. 

2.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  Februaiy, 
the  Reports  of  the  *'  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry "  were 
laid  before  it.  On  the  6th  of  March,  Tjord  John  RusselP  intro- 
duced a  series  of  Ten  Resolutions,  which  embodied  the  chief 
suggestions  made  in  them,  and  a  coercive  measure  empowering 
the  Governor-General  to  take,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Assembly,  ^142,000  out  of  the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the 
Receiver-General,  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  Civil  List.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  friends  of  the  French  Canadians 
warned  him  that  such  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  power  would  drive 
them  into  rebellion,  and  into  the  arms  of  the  United  States. 
Lord  John  Russell  met  t 


predicti 


>lly  and  quietly. 


'  Lord  John  Russell. — Bom  1792  ; 
third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  : 
entered  Parliament  1813;  took  office 
1830 ;  Introduced  the  tlrst  Reform  Bill 


to  the  Houae  of  Commona  18S1 ;  three 
times  Prime  Minister  of  England,  1840, 
1851, 1866 ;  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl 
Russell,  18U1. 
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was  not  apprehennive  tliat  the  Unitod  States  would  provoke  u 
miurrel  with  ^ircat  Britain.  The  Imperial  Ooverunvnt  dij 
not  pro|K)Ho  to  ♦jike  money  out  of  the  Canadian  treatiury  Utv  it8 
own  ptirpoMOH,  bat  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  individualn.  The 
Lower  CanadianH  had  no  real  ffrievauces.  The  people  \vtr») 
very  lightly  taxed  ;  Hie  AsHembly  h;ul  ontrol  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  revenues;  aud'the  Execuriv  and  Lt'giHlutiv«! 
Councils  would  be  remodelled  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them 
a  fairer  re[)ro8entation. 

3.  In  the  House  ot  Lords,  Brougham  alone  proteHted  against 
the  policy  of  the  (Jovernment.  That  poli(;y  was  opposed  to  the 
chief  ilemau'ls  of  Papineaii  and  his  party.  It  refust'd  to  coii- 
vei-t  the  Lc'jjisiativo  Council  into  an  elective  body.  Th<  feel- 
ings of  the  King  were  opjWHed  to  such  a  change;  w'noh  change, 
moreover,  would  tend  to  subvert  an  important  principle  of  tht 
Constitution.  The  Legislative  Council,  a  body  in  some  /ueaauru 
analogous  to  the  Uoitsi  Lords,  vfaa  constituted  ti^)  f)e  a  clieck 
to  the  encroachments  una  hasty  legislation  of  the  Assembly,  if, 
like  the  latter,  it  were  made  elective,  it  would  equally  repre- 
sent popular  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  the  barrier  would  U 
swept  away.  The  Government  policy  also  i  <^fuHed  to  make  the 
Executive  Council  responsible  to  the  people.  The  reasons  for 
the  refusal  advanced  by  Lord  John  Russell  were  then  very 
generally  held  by  Lilierals  as  well  as  by  Tories  in  England,  luid 
were  for  a  long  time  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the  Re- 
formers. It  was  maintained  tliit  colonies  held  a  dittereut 
position  from  that  of  the  mother  country,  and  that  the  exact 
form  of  government  that  obtained  in  the  latter  was  incompatible 
with  the  condition  of  the  former,  as  dei)eudent,  subordinate 
provinces.  In  Great  Britain,  the  King  was  place  d  above  the 
passions  of  political  strife.  He  represented  the  abiding  power 
of  the  State.  The  Government  was  carried  on  by  a  body  of 
advise rn  Ministry  commanding  the  support  of  a  majority  uf 
the  people  s  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  its 
acts  the  Ministry  was  responsible  to  them.  When  it  no  longer 
met  support,  when  the  majority  dwindled  into  a  minority,  th^^ 
Ministry  resigned  ita  offices  into  the  hands  of  the  leadei-s  of  the 
party  opposed  to  it,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  majority, 
The  Ministry  might  doubt  if  the  majority  against  it  in  the 
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Ilotiae  of  Commons  reurenonted  the  n  .\\  sentimeuts  of  the  RiaM 
of  the  electoi'8  ;  it  luii^'ht  mlviso  the  Kin  j;  to  diaaolve  the  Houat 
and  apjK3ul  to  the  people,  in  whose  jiower  wa«  the  ultinmto  fat« 
of  Miniatrioa  If,  after  Htamling  thi;  tcHt  of  a  general  eUoti  ^Q| 
the  AliuiHtry  foiunl  that  it»  acta  were  condeniuetl,  and  that  iti 
Bup|)orterH  v  ild  be  in  the  u'lnorit/,  il  gave  phi<'«»  without 
further  deuiur  to  ita  op|)oneuta  To  his  u«w  l»o<ly  of  ativiaers 
the  King,  whose  iKwition  wa«  unaffected  by  the  war  of  parties 
and  the  fall  of  Mini  4rie8,  i/avo  hia  coufideuce  m  representing 
the  mind  of  the  majority  oi  the  mition.  But  the  Governor  of 
a  province  waa  not  a  ruler  in  that  supreme  sense.  He  waa  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  and  was  ie»|K)?j8ible 
to  them  for  his  acts.  He  ret«ived  Ium  instructims  frowj  the 
Colonial  Otlice,  .ind  with  the  aid  of  hin  Executive  (council  carried 
them  out.  If  the  Executive  Council  were  converted  lato  a  Minis- 
try responsible  to  the  people,  as  iu  Great  Britiiin,  the  Governor 
would  become  a  mere  cipher  ;  power  would  be  transferred  from 
King  and  Parliament  to  the  body  of  electors  in  the  Province, 
and  the  Province  would  become  indei)endent  Ita  position  in 
relation  to  the  Empire  would  be  changed.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult of  this  state  of  virtual  independence  would  be  the  severance 
of  the  tie  that  bound  the  mother  country  and  tho  Province  to- 
gether,— the  overthrow  of  monarchical  and  the  establishment  of 
republican  institutions. 

4.  The  moderate  Reformers  contended  that  such  extreme  re- 
sults would  nut  follow  upon  the  granting  of  re8p<jn8ible  govern- 
ment to  the  Provinces  The  supreme  power  of  the  Crown 
would  remain  unquestioned.  The  Governor,  as  the  representa* 
tive  of  the  King,  would,  under  imperial  direction,  have  the 
command  of  the  naval  and  military  forces,  the  power  of  making 
treaties  and  binding  the  colonies,  and  of  regulating  their  com- 
merce according  to  the  general  interestn  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
only  over  mere  local  affaii's,  of  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment could  have  no  intiniate  knowledge,  and  in  which  it  had 
really  no  interest,  that  they  sought  to  establiah  the  principle 
of  the  responsibility  of  tl»e  Executive  to  the  people.  The 
spirit  of  the  great  majority  of  the  colonists  was  misunderstood. 
1  eir  loyalty  to  the  Crown  ud  to  the  British  Constitution  waa 
deep-seated.     Tliey  were  bound  to  their  fellow-countryraen  at 
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booM  by  tb«  Um  of  pride  in  tlio  {Mutt  hintnry  of  thn  Kinpin-, 
Hnd  of  no<;ial  aud  conitnercittl  inU>rMt  in  tho  proMciit.  They 
claimed  tho  naiiie  litieagu  with  them,  Mpuko  tho  m;iiiiu  language, 
ol)eyed  the  name  Ij^wh  ;  all  thoy  aMkod  wax,  that  they  iihoutd 
not  1)6  piace<l  in  an  inferior  {xmitiun,  ati  regarded  thuir  govvi  n- 
ment,  to  their  hrethn^i  in  tlio  old  country. 

0.  When  tho  Resolutions  of  Lord  John  RnssoU  were  read 
in  Lowor  ('anada,  they  excitud  exultation  in  thu  i^ritiMh  aud 
rage  in  the  French  Canadian  party.  Tho  Act  em])owering  the 
Ooveruor-General  to  take  ;£  142,000  out  of  tho  treasury,  woh 
denounced  by  Papinoau  and  other  leaders  aa  being  ({uite  a^ 
unjust  and  arbitrary  as  any  that  had  driven  tho  American 
Colonies  into  rebellion.  Thoy  woidd  not  listen  when  it  wiu 
said  that  the  Imperial  Government  v,  is  justified  in  exercising 
extreme  authority,  since  tho  Assembly  had  abandoned  itn 
legislative  functions,  and  for  live  years  had  refused  to  vote  tho 
supplies.  To  show  their  detestation  of  imperial  tyranny,  they 
counselled  the  habitans  not  to  use  any  dutiable  articles,  iiud  to 
resort  to  smuggling  rather  than  help  to  raise  a  revenue.  In 
their  rage  and  disappointment  at  being  denied  the  changes  in 
the  Constitution  which  they  had  demanded,  they  entered  upon 
the  most  violent  courses.  Abandoning  the  position  of  He- 
formers,  they  became  flaming  Patriots,  dotermined  to  obtain 
by  force  of  arms  the  concessions  that  had  been  refused  to  their 
addresses.  The  crisis  demanded  the  exercise  of  calm  judgment, 
and  never  were  its  dictates  less  regarded. 

6.  The  Russell  Resolutions  aflected  Upper  Canada  equally 
with  Lower  Canada,  and  dashed  the  hopes  of  tho  extreme 
section  of  the  Reformers.  M'Keuzie  and  Papineau  now 
clasped  hands,  and  took  the  same  desperate  resolve — to  rebel. 
If  they  had  listened  to  the  counsel  of  their  best  friends  in 
England,  they  would  have  paused  before  committing  them- 
selves to  so  mad  a  course.  The  Imperial  Government,  they 
were  told,  had  shown  a  diB}K)8ition  to  be  conciliatory  ;  it  could 
not  be  expected  to  break  loose  at  once  from  the  system  of 
government  that  had  obtained  in  the  colonies  ever  since  the 
colonies  had  had  an  existence.  It  would  be  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  Reformers  to  accept  the  concessions  offered  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  to  wait  until  it  was  seen  how  they  should  be  carried 
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out  before  mnkitig  further  'icniandii.  Rqunlly,  however,  it  Im»- 
hovetl  the  o|i|M)Uot)tii  of  reform  to  l»e  mfxlerutc.  Tlie  grnciou* 
inteution  of  ihe  Iin|M>riHl  (Jovrrnruent  to  renuHiel  the  Executive 
luid  Ijeginliitive  CouitoiU,  by  Appointing  mcnil)crN  fairly  r(>pre< 
Minting  the  iutereMta  of  all  particM  in  the  Provinces,  might  be 
defeated  by  the  way  in  wliich  it  was  carrietl  out ;  ita  letter 
might  be  ot)eye(l  by  increaiiing  the  numlwr  of  nicmV)ers  of  the 
Oouncils,  but  it«  npirit  disregarded  by  selecting  them  from 
persons  in  whom  the  people  and  their  reprenentativos  ha<l  no 
confidence,  lliat  was  not  the  time  for  the  party  in  j)ower  to 
intrench  itself  selfisldy  l)ehind  its  i)rivilegeM,  but  to  yield 
gracefully  to  necessity.  They  took  counsel,  however,  of  their 
pride.  Papineau  and  his  party  gave  way  to  their  rage  and 
disappointment.  The  seemingly  irresolute  tone  assumed  by 
Lord  John  Russell  tended  to  draw  them  into  the  path  of  danger. 
If  they  had  been  met  with  the  stern  announcement  that  the 
Imperial  Government  had  conceded  so  much  and  would  con- 
cede no  more,  and  that  the  force  of  the  Empire  would  l)e 
used  to  crush  rebellion,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  they 
would  have  harangued  the  simple  habitans  on  tlieir  duty  as 
patriots  to  free  themselves  from  British  tyranny,  and  coun- 
rtelled  them  to  attend  political  meetings  with  arms  in  their 
hands. 

7.  About  the  end  of  June,  Lord  Qosford,  alarmed  at  the 
turn  that  affairs  were  taking,  issued  a  Proclamation,  . 
warning  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  of  the  danger  4007 
they  were  incurring  by  attending  seditious  gatherings. 
Copies  were  })08ted  up  in  public  ])lacea,  and  on  the  walls 
of  the  churches ;  but  they  were  torn  down  with  shouts  of  "  Down 
with  the  Proclamation  I"  "  Long  live  Papineau,  our  deliverer  I" 
"Hurrah  for  liberty  !"  In  the  course  of  the  summer  all  the 
British  troops  were  concentrated  in  and  about  Montreal.  Two 
additional  regiments  were  called  for  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  Unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities.  Lord 
Gosford  convened  the  Legislature  towards  the  end  of  August. 
In  his  opening  speech  he  besought  the  members  of  Assembly 
to  resume  their  duties,  to  pass  the  supplies,  and  to  accept  the 
conciliatory  measures  offered  by  the  Imperial  Goveriiment. 
But  his  friendly  overtures  were  met  by  demands  for  an  elective 
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Legislative  Council,  a  respousible  Executive,  full,  uuconditioual 
control  of  all  the  revenues  and  lands,  and  a  termination  uf 
imperial  interference  in  provincial  affairs.  Lord  Gosford  had 
no  option  but  to  dissolve  the  House  and  let  rebellion  run  its 
course. 

8.  Immediately  after  the  dissolution,  agitation  was  carried 
on  with  Increased  fury.  Papineau  traversed  the  country  from 
Montreal  to  Rimouski.  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  Lafontaiue, 
Girouard,  and  other  leaders,  held  insurrectionary  meetings  iu 
the  counties  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  blessing  of  the 
Church  ^I'as  not  on  the  work.  The  clergy  were  solemnly  in- 
structed by  the  Bishops  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  to  refuse  the 
rites  of  the  Church  to  those  who  took  part  in  it.  But  even 
the  threat  of  excommunication  had  no  terrors  ;  the  habitans 
turned  on  their  priests,  and  told  them  not  to  meddle  with 
matters  political. 

9.  In  Upper  Canada  the  Tories  were  triumphant,  and  the 
Reformers  were  driven  to  desperation.  To  M'Kenzie's  soured 
spirit  and  excited  mind  the  opportunity,  now  that  Lower 
Canada  was  on  the  eve  of  open  rebellion,  appeared  to  be 
favourable  to  shake  the  Province  free  of  Sir  Francis  Head  and 
his  band  of  hireling  officials.     He  wildly  reasoned  himself  into 

the  conviction  that  success  was  possible.  On  the  2ud 
Aug.  2.  of  August,  the  reclaration  of  the  Reformers,  in 

which  they  set  forth  at  length  their  unredressed  giiev- 
auces,  renounced  imperial  authority,  and  gave  their  active  sym- 
pathy to  the  cause  of  the  French  Canadians,  was  published.  It 
was  signed  by  M'Kenzie  and  other  members  of  the  extreme  sec- 
tion ;  but  the  more  moderate  men,  Baldwin,  Rolphe,  and  Bid  well, 
carefully  abstained  from  appending  their  signatures.  A  Vigi- 
lance Committee  was  formed  in  Toronto ;  and  Reform  Unions 
were  established  in  the  Home  and  Gore  districts.  M'Kenzie 
travelled  from  village  to  village,  inflaming  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Sometimes  he  barely  escaped  very  rough  usage  from 
the  Loyalist  faimers  and  members  of  the  Irish  Orange  Society. 
Sir  Francis  gave  him  full  scope  to  say  and  do  what  he  pleased. 
He  might  easily  have  nipped  the  rebellion  in  the  bud  ;  but  lie 
chose  to  allow  it  to  grow  to  a  head.  He  sent  all  the  regular 
troops  out  of  the  Province  to  aid  Lord  Gosford  and  Sir  Joliu 
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Colbome,  and  proclaimed  his  intention  to  trust  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  brave  miKtia  of  Upper  Canada.  "  With  folded  arms" 
he  awaited  the  outburst  of  the  rebellion. 

10.  By  the  middle  of  October  the  state  of  Lower  Canada 
beciime  alarming.  From  the  county  of  the  Two  Mountains  the 
British  settlers  fiocked  into  Montreal,  leaving  their  farms  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  excited  habitans.  On  the  25th  a  great  gather- 
ing took  place  at  St.  Charles  on  the  Richelieu, — the  Meeting  of 
the  Five  Counties,  as  it  was  called.  On  the  meadow  a  column 
was  erected  surmounted  by  a  cap  of  Liberty,  and  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  To  Papineau,  by  his  grateful  brother  Patriots.'' 
A  band  of  armed  militia  kept  the  ground.  Inflammatory 
«5peeches  were  made,  and  revolutionary  resolutions  passed 
amidst  wild  acclamations,  followed  by  volleys  of  munketry. 
The  young  Patriots  marched  past  the  leaders  ;  at  the  column 
of  Liberty  they  paused,  and  laying  their  hands  on  it,  solemnly 
vowed  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country. 
Political  organizations  were  formed  in  Montreal  and  Q  lebec, 
which  marked  the  division  of  the  races  and  provoked  a 
disturbances  of  the  peace.  Ou  the  6th  of  November,  Hov.  6. 
the  British  "  Doric "  Club  dispei-sed,  by  force,  a  meet- 
ing of  French  Canadian  "Sons  of  Liberty.*  No  life  was 
tiiken  on  either  side  ;  but  the  affair  was  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  collision  that  took  place,  and  as  a  proof  that  both 
parties  were  prepar?d  to  come  to  blows. 

11.  The  Governor-General  now  gave  orders  for  the  arr'^et  of 
the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  on  the  southern  bank  ot  the  St. 
Lawrence.  A  party  of  volunteer  cavalry,  returning  from  St. 
John's  by  way  of  Argenteuil,  were  surprised  by  a  body  of 
insurgents,  and  routed,  with  the  loss  of  two  prisoners  whom 
they  had  taken.  A  simultaneous  attack  was  made  on  the 
strongholds  of  the  rebels  on  the  Richelieu  River.     On 

the  night  of  the  22nd  November,  Colonel  Gore,  with  Nov.  23 
five  hundred  men,  one  gun,  and  a  few  mounted  police, 
advanced  from  Sorel  to  St.  Denis,  where  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson 
and  a  body  of  rebels  held  a  strong  position.  Colonel  Wetherall, 
with  a  slightly  larger  force,  moved  from  Chambly  to  St. 
Charles,  where  "  Greneral "  Stowell  Brown  and  a  party  of 
habitans  were  posted  in  an  old  French  chateau,  within  well- 
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barricaded  grounds.  The  weather  was  dark  and  stormy,  and 
the  mud  on  the  roads  a,ukle-deep.  It  was  ten  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing morning  before  Co^iul 
THREE  RivERs%/>i    Qq^b's  forco  reached   St, 

Denis,  a  distance  of  six- 
teen miles  from  Sorel. 
Dr.  Nelson  had  his  men 
posted  in  a  strong  stone 
building,  and  in  houses 
that  lined  the  road  leading 
to  it.  As  the  British 
soldiers,  exhausted  and 
foot-sore,  advanced  to  at- 
tack the  main  position, 
they  suffered  a  galling  fire 
on  their  flanks.  They 
could  make  no  impression 
on  the  stone  house ;  so 
leaving  their  one  gun 
stuck  fast  in  the  mire, 
they  retreated,  crest-fallen, 
carrying  sixteen  of  their  comrades  killed  and  wounded.  A 
young  officer,  Lieutenant  Weir,  carrying  despatches  from 
Gore  to  "Wetherall,  was  intercepted  by  some  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 

12.  Owing  to  the  frightful  state  of  the  roads  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridges,  it  was  noon  of  the  25th  before  Colonel 
Kov.  25.  Wetherall  reached  St.  Charles.  The  old  chateau  was 
strong,  but  its  defenders  were  wretchedly  armed  with 
untrustworthy  muskets  and  fowling-pieces.  "  General"  Brown 
was  a  very  different  leader  from  the  intrepid  Doctor  of  St. 
Denis,  and  he  fled  after  the  first  shot  was  fired.  The  deluded 
habitans  made  a  stand  for  a  time,  till  the  red-coats,  charging 
over  the  barricades,  broke  into  the  chateau  gi.'ounds  and  poured 
a  deadly  volley  of  musketry  upon  them.  All  then  fled  who  could 
flee.  At  the  close  of  the  contest.  Colonel  Wetherall  counted 
fifty-six  dead  bodies  of  the  insurgents.  In  revenge  for  the 
murder  of  Lieutenant  Weir,  the  soldiery  let  loose  their  fury  on 
the  villagers.     Daunted  by  the  fate  of  St.  Charles,  Dr.  Nelson 
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evaciuited  St.  Denis  on  the  5th,  on  hearing  the  report  of  the 
advance  of  Colonel  Gore  with  a  fresh  force.  Emeutes  among 
the  habitans  of  St.  Ours  and  Ilyacinthe  were  promptly  quelled. 
Papineau,  the  "head  and  front  of  the  rebellion,"  and  other 
leaders,  were  by  this  time  across  the  frontier,  and  safe  in 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  was  captured  and  lodged  in  Montreal  jail. 

13.  Not  until  the  fate  of  Papineau  and  his  party  had  been 
decided  at  St.  Denis  and  St.  Charles  did  rebellion  break  out  in 
Upper  Canada.  Deceived  by  the  seeming  indifference  of  Sir 
Francis  Head,  and  the  defenceless  stat(^  of  Toronto,  M'Kenzie 
was  drawn  on  to  tempt  Fortune.  Fifteen  hundred  men  enrolled 
themselves  to  fight  under  his  flag,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
legend,  "Bid well  and  the  glorious  Minority  of  1837  ;  a  good 
beginning."  He  had  not  arms  for  a  third  of  the  number.  On 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  December  a  band  of  four  hundred 
met  at  Montgomery's  tavern,  in  Yonge  Street,  the  great  Dec.  4. 
road  running  north  from  Toronto.  The  city  was  un- 
guarded ;  there  was  not  a  British  soldier  in  it  save  the  guard  at 
Government  House.  A  sudden,  determined  attack,  might  have 
placed  the  city,  the  Governor,  and  the  Government  in  M'Kenzie's 
hand.  A  patrol  riding  out  from  Toronto  brought  back  word 
hurriedly  that  the  rebels  were  advancing.  The  aJ^arm-beU 
rang  and  awoke  Sir  Francis  out  of  a  sound  sleep.  Hastily 
the  citizens  gathered  around  the  City  Hall,  where  four  thousand 
stand  of  arms  were  stored.  The  first  to  seize  muskets  were  the 
A.ttomey-General  and  the  Judges.  Messengers  were  despatched 
to  Colonel  M'Nab  and  the  officers  commanding  the  militia  of 
the  Gore,  Newcastle,  and  Midland  districts  to  como  to  the 
rescue.  M'Kenzie  lost  his  opportunity.  His  force,  undis- 
ciplined and  wretchedly  armed,  would  not  obey  the  word  of 
command.  Midway  to  the  city  they  were  struck  with  panic, 
and  fled  back  to  their  head-quarters  at  the  tavern.  Sir  Francis, 
under  the  mask  of  indifference,  had  been  very  uneasy.  He  was 
greatly  relieved  when  Colonel  M'Nab  appeared  with  the  militia- 
men of  Gore.  They  were  not  clad  in  scarlet  tunics  and  armed 
with  regulation  rifles,  like  our  modern  volunteer  force.  ITiey 
mostly  wore  their  ordinary  gray  homespun ;  and  many  of  them 
carried  old  muskets,  and  even  pikes  and  pitchforks.    On  the 
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heels  of  the  men  of  Gore  followed  the  militia  of  the  nortli- 
western  districts.  Unwilling  to  shed  blood  in  civil  broil,  or 
anxious  to  gain  time  until  he  hud  an  overwhelming  force  at  hie 
command,  Sir  Francis  sent  a  messenger  to  the  rebels  to  call  on 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  b'^t  he  curtly  refused  the  con- 
dition demanded  by  M'Kenzio,  that  he  would  summon  a  Con- 
vention for  the  redress  of  all  grievances. 

14.  About  noon  of  the  7th,  Sir  Francis  Head  marched  out 

of  Toronto  with  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  to  give 
Dec.  7.   battle.      The  rebels,  commanded  by  M'Kenzie,  V;iu 

Egmond,  an  old  officer  who  had  served  under  Na])oleon, 
and   Lount,  a  blacksmith,  were  posted   on  both  sides  of  the 
great  road,  and  had  the  protection  of  a  copse  and  a  few  houses. 
The  Loyalists  advanced  with  spirit  to  the  sound  of  military 
music.     They  opened  fire  with  two  pieces  of  artillery.     For  a 
brief  time  the  rebels  bore  it  and  the  continuous  volleys  of 
musketry;  then   they  broke  into  utter  rout.      To  mark  his 
vengeance,  Sir  Francis  gave  orders  to  bum  the  tavern,  and  the 
private  dwelling  of  one  of  the  rebel  leaders ;  but  he  generously 
extended  pardon  to  a  few  prisoners.     He  proclaimed  M'Kenzie 
an  outlaw,  .ind  offered  a  large  reward  for  his  capture.    Ruined 
and  well-nigh  reckless,  that  ill-starred  man  escaped  pursuit,  and 
found  safety  and  sjTupathy  for  a  time  in  the  United  States. 
In  a  week  from  the  time  of  the   first  rising,  the  abortive 
rebellion  was  crushed.     The  militia  flocked  to  Toronto  in  such 
numbers  that  Sir  Francis  felt  constrained  to  announce  that 
he  had  no  need  of  further  help,  and  to  direct  the  enthusi- 
astic volunteers  to  go  home,  or  to  march  to  the  aid  of  Sir  John 
Colborne.     His  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  yeomanry  of 
Upper  Canada  had  not  been  misplaced ;  but  the  Province  was  far 
from  being  restored  to  a  state  of  quiet  and  contentment.     TL 
harsh  manner  in  which  the  Government  used  its  victory,  the 
revengeful  spirit  with  which  it  pursued  some  of  the  ringleadei-s 
of  the  revolt  to  the  bitter  death,  and  persecuted  those  who 
were  suspected  of  sympathizing  with  it,  offended  many  loyal 
people.    '&-■  r.-Hw,*..v.,    '' ■    .'■'  ...:^,>M.j£;^' ,:i  .,.•'■,">.,'- -■■■  ^1;  -.•»-:.-.'P  P> 
■^    15.  Rebellion  still  raised  its  head  in  I^»  s.v'j    1*^ ;  ada,  in  the 
county  of  the  Two  Mountains.     On  the  1  t''  of  Xjcc«  Tnber,  Sir 
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hundred  men.  In  his  train  followed  many  of  the  BritiBh  settlers, 
who  at  the  outbreak  )f  the  revolt  had  been  eompelltHl  to  tly 
from  their  farina  :  they  were  in  a  bitter  moo<l.  When 
S'»'  John  euteied  the  village  of  St.  Eustache,  the  main  Dec.  13, 
body  of  the  insurgents,  under  Girod,  fled  before  him. 
1  )r.  Chenier  and  four  hinidred  of  the  more  reaolute  threw  Iheui- 
solves  into  the  churuli  and  into  adjoining  buildings.  They 
tound  themselves  penned  as  in  slaughter  houses.  The  stone 
walls  of  the  church  fell  before  the  fire  of  the  Ihitish  artillery, 
the  wooden  rafteia  Umk  lire  from  the  shells.  In  an  hour's 
time  the  position  became  utterly  untenable.  Chenier  and  one 
hundred  men  were  shot  dead.  Then  the  rest  fled  from  the 
ruins  of  the  church  and  from  the  burning  outposts.  One  hun- 
dred laore  were  taken  prisoners.  On  the  15th,  Sir  John  Colborne 
advanced  to  St.  Benoit,  where  the  fiercest  resistance  was  ex- 
pected. The  leaders  fled  (as  nearly  afl  of  them  had  done  in 
the  course  of  this  luckless  rebellion),  daunted  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  danger  which  they  had  courted.  A  deputation 
came  out  to  meet  the  General,  and  made  peace  for  the  insur- 
gents. They  did  not  escape  punishment.  In  the  night  a  part 
of  the  village  was  destroyed  by  fire, — a  dee*!  of  vengeance 
attribu  ted  to  the  British  settlers  wl  >  had  followed  the  camp. 


QuKSTioNa. — 1.  When  did  the  crisis 
come?  \nmt  had  been  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Lower  Canada  since  1832? 

2.  On  what  ground  were  the  proix)sals 
of  the  Government  opposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  What  was  Lord 
John  Russell's  reply? 

3.  Who  alone  protested  in  the  Lords 
against  the  Government  policy  ?  What 
were  the  objections  to  maliiug  the 
Legislative  Council  elective?  Wh.*t 
contrast  was  drawn  batween  the  posi- 
tion of  colonies  and  that  of  the  mother 
country  in  regard  to  the  supreme 
power?  What  conc.vision  was  drawn 
thence? 

4.  What  was  the  contention  of  the 
moderate  Reformers?  In  connection 
wiih  what  affairs  only  did  they  seek  to 
make  the  Executive  responsible  to  the 
people? 

5.  What  «sffects  had  the  Russell 
Resolutions   in    Lower   Canada?     To 


what  did  the  kaders  chiefly  take  ex- 
ception?  What  character  did  they 
assume? 

6.  Who  were  disappointed  by  the 
Resolutions  in  Upper  (Canada?  Wiiat 
resolution  did  M'KeriBie  and  Papineau 
take?  What  advice  was  given  them  by 
their  best  friends  in  England?  By 
whom  should  tlie  advice  of  moderation 
also  have  been  followed  ?  What  tended 
to  draw  Papineau  and  his  party  into 
the  path  of  danger  ? 

7.  What  step  did  T-ord  Cosford  take 
about  the  end  of  June  ?  Mow  was  thu 
Proclamation  treated?  In  what  termi 
did  Lord  Gonford  address  the  Assembly  T 
How  were  his  overtures  met?  Wliai 
did  he  then  do? 

8.  By  what  was  the  dissolution  fol- 
lowed? Who  took  part  in  it?  What 
part  did  the  Church  take  in  it?        ,^^ 

9.  What  document  did  the  Reformers 
itsub  iu  Upper  Canada?    How  was  tbo 
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affttatlon  carrltwl  on?     Wliit  nttitudo 
did  8ir  Francis  Hund  a.s<)nnio7 

10.  Describe  the  Muotin^  <»f  tho  Five 
Counties.  What  l(ind  of  political 
societies  wern  funned  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec?  When  did  the  tlrst  collision 
take  place? 

11.  What  orders  did  the  Governor- 
General  then  kIvo?  Describe  Oolonel 
Gore's  attack  on  St.  Denis.  What  was 
the  fate  of  Lieutenant  Weir? 

12.  Who  attacked  Ht.  Charles?  What 
was  the  result?  What  became  of 
Papineau  ?  and  of  Dr.  Nelson? 

13.  How  many  men  had  M'Kcnziu 
under  hia    Ong?     Wliat    city  did    he 


threat  ?  How  were  the  anthoritiofi 
warnea  flow  did  the  r  ibels  condii>  t 
themselves?  What  message  did  Head 
send  to  them  ? 

14.  Describe  the  affair  of  the  7th 
December.  Whatbecamoof  M'Kenzip' 
Flow  long  had  the  rebellion  lasted  ? 
Who  wore  enthusiastic  In  their  loyalty'' 
How  did  the  Government  offend  nmny 
loyal  people? 

1/i.  Where  did  Sir  John  Co'.bome 
defeat  the  insurgents  in  Lower  Canadii.' 
Where  had  thoy  taken  refuge?  How 
were  they  driven  out?  What  was  tim 
fate  of  Chenier?  How  did  thu  ufTi^it 
end? 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIT. 

TROUBLOUS  HUES. 

1838-1830  A.D. 


Loyal  feeling  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
M'Kencle  on  Navy  Island. 
The  burning  of  the  steamer  Caroline, 
American  sympathizers  invade  Canada. 
Suspension  of  the  Constitution  of  Lower 

Canada 
Sir  Francis  B.  Head  resigns. 
Execution  of  Lount  and  Matthews. 
Earl  Durham,  High  Commissioner. 


Amnesty  to  political  prisoners. 

The  Earl  abruptly  leaves  Canada. 

Fresh  outbreak. 

Affairs  at  Napierville  and  Odell-town. 

"The  Hunters"  invade  Canada. 

The  Disputed  Territory. 

Warlike  excitement  in  Maine  and  New 

Brunswick. 
The  Ashburton  Treaty. 


1.  TuE  rebellion  iu  the  Cauadas  called  forth  the  British 
feeling  of  the  Maritime  Proviuces.  The  people  of  Nova  Scotia 
aud  New  Brunswick  stood  ready  to  march  to  support  Gosford 
and  Head  in  their  defence  of  monarchy.  In  the  hour  of  danger 
their  love  for  their  Queen,  and  the  dear  old  mother  country 
aud  its  institutions,  rose  above  all  political  discontent,  llie 
uprising,  however,  obtained  the  sympathy  of  the  Americans  on 
the  frontiers.  In  all  the  towns  the  feeling  was  openly  expressed, 
[n  BufJ'alo,  M'Kenzie,  the  attainted  rebel,  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  and  otiers  of  aid.  Lawless  men  enrolled  themselves, 
in  the  desecrated  name  of  Liberty,  to  "  free  Canada  from  op- 
pression." Preparations  for  invasion  went  on  before  the  eyes 
of  the  authorities  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Oliio,  and  Michi- 
gan, who  unaccouiit*bly  coulJ  see  in  them  tothing  amiss.  The 
State  arbcuals  were  broken  into,  new  nr.skets  were  purloined, 
;ui(i  no  remonstrance  was  made.  Great  Britain  aud  the  United 
y Lutes  were  at  peace,  but  th*^  Pretodent  issued  wj  Proclamation 
warning  the  citizens  not  to  levy  war  &4g&iD»t  a  fne/idly  nation. 

2.  M'Kt'iizie  joined  a  General  Van  Rensselacrr,  who,  with 
body  of  Canadian  refugees  and  American  adventureirs,  ^-^^rr" 
took  possession  of  Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara  lliver,    ^p'^^'m 
a  short  distance  above  the  Falls,  on  the  13th  of  Decem-    ■*"""" 

A«  D 

ber.     Here,  on  British  territory,  M'Kenzie  proclaimed 

a  republic  for  Upper  Canada,  and  promised  grants  of  land  and 
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PESTRUfmON  OF  TTIE  "  CAROLINE." 


money  bouuties  to  all  who  would  volunteer  to  fight  under  IIjh 
flag  of  Liberty.  He  offered  a  reward  of  ^500  for  the  capture  of 
Sir  Francis  Head.  Recruite  did  not  flock  to  Iuh  standard. 
Colonel  M'Nab  and  his  militia  confronted  him  at  ChipjHjwa, 
and  a  brisk  but  not  deadly  fire  was  kept  up  between  the  slioro 
and  the  island.  The  conduct  of  the  American  (lenerul  did  not 
inspire  confidence ;  for  ho  had  a  strong  pro|)enHity  to  lie  in 
bed,  drink  brandy,  and  write  love-letters,  instead  of  attending 
to  his  military  duties.  The  situation  had  a  ludicrous  aspect, 
but  an  event  hap[>cned  which  threw  a  serious  shade  over  it. 
Shortly  before  midnight  of  the  27th  a  flotilla  of  boats,  under 
Lieutenant  Drew  of  the  Royal  Navy,  swept  over  to  Fort  Schlosaer 
on  the  American  side  and  surprised  a  steamer  belonging  to  the 
marauders.  Her  crew  was  landed,  and  the  Caroline,  on  fire, 
was  towed  into  mid-stream  above  "  the  rapids"  and  abandoned. 
Drpwn  in  by  the  current,  she  was  carried  swiftly,  in  a  flaniiiii,' 
mass,  right  over  the  crest  of  the  Horse  Shoe  Fulls.  Soon  aft<  i 
this  incident  M'Kenzie  left  Navy  Island. 

3.  The  destruction  of  the  "Caroline"  won  appiaiise  from 
the  British  Government  for  Colonel  M'Nab,  mider  whoso  orders 
it  had  beeu  doi^e.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  knighted.  \\) 
the  United  States  authorities  it  was  denounced  as  an  iufractiou 
of  the  law  of  nations.  Very  angry  feelings  were  aroused  by 
this  affair,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  embroil  the  two 
great  nations  in  war.  While  the  Americans  were  very  seusitivo 
OD  this  point,  they  saw  unmoved  the  attempt  of  some  of  their 

citizens  to  invade  Canada.     A  plan  was  concocted  to 

1833    attack  it  ia  three  directions, — from  Ogdensburg,  from 

A.D.      Buffalo,  aod  from  the  Detroit  frontier.     Fortunately 

there  ■were  too  many  generals  who  claimed  the  honom 
of  leading  these  enterprises.  Every  one  wished  to  command  ; 
none  cared  to  obey.  They  grew  jealous,  and  thwarted  each 
other's  plans.  Mutual  charges  of  treachery  and  cowardice  Nvere 
made.  The  consequence  was  that  many  of  those  who  had  con- 
sented to  act  .ts  privates  became  disgusted,  and  deserted  at  the 
critical  moment.  Chi  the  22nd  of  February  a  force  of  somo 
1500  men  crossed  over  to  Hickory  Island  from  a  point  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  below  Kingston.  While  there  their  leader, 
Van   Rensseleer,   misbehaved   himself  as  usual,  whereon   tlie 
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would  1)6  maranders  took  the  alarm  and  liautlly  made  their 
way  to  the  mainland. 

4.  In  the  west  a  force,  styled  the  Patriot  Army,  made  a  land- 
ing on  Boia  Klanc  iHlaml,*  opposite  Saidwich.  Their  general, 
Sutherland,  it*!Hued  a  proclamation  to  the  Patriots  of  U|)per 
Canada,  calling  on  them  to  rise  and  rally  around  the  standard  of 
Liberty  and  free  themselves  from  the  parasites  of  the  British 
Crown,  who  were  fattening  on  their  Hubatanco.  A  schooner, 
carrying  arms  and  ammunition,  ran  aground  and  was  captured 
by  the  British ;  whereon  Sutherland  in  real  or  feigned  alarm 
ordered  a  hasty  retreat.  Loud  accusations  of  treachery  were 
raised  against  him.     He  took  part  in  another  foray 

made  by  the  Patriots  on  the  4th  of  Mnn  1  Four  March  4. 
hundred  made  their  way  to  Point  Pel6  Island,  forty 
luiles  south-east  of  Amherstburg.*  They  were  met  by  Colonel 
Maitlaud  at  the  head  of  several  companies  of  regulars,  and 
driven  from  the  island.  Two  companies,  posted  on  the  frozen 
river,  cut  off  their  retreat.  Throwing  themselves  behind  blocks 
of  ice,  tho  Patriotn  kept  up  a  stinging  the  until  tlu'y  wore  dis- 
lodged by  a  charge  of  lUiilsh  l>ayoueta,  and  compelled  to  seek 
their  own  shore  in  great  disorder.  Sutherland  wns  among  tiia 
prisoners  takou.  He  was  arraigned  before  a  court-martial  by 
Sir  Francis  Head,  lielore  the  trial  took  place,  when  lying  iu 
I  he  jail  at  Toronto,  ho  attempted  suicide,  having  previously  made 
a  confession,  in  which  he  accused  th(!  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  having  abetted  the  attempts  at  invasion,  and  of  harbour- 
ing the  design  of  conquering  Canada  aa  it  had  done  Texas, 
Whether  the  charge  was  true  or  not,  it  was  implicitly  believed 
by  the  impulsive  and  outspoken  Governor,  who  did  not  fail  to 
give  the  United  States  authorities  his  opinion  of  their  conduct 

5.  Lower  Canada  was  now  reduced  to  a  wretched  state. 
Civil  government  was  suspended,  and  the  people  were  placed 
under  martial  law.  The  unhappy  events  of  the  rebellion,  the 
barbarous  murders,  the  wanton  destruction  of  property,  widened 
the  gulf  between  tlie  hostile  races.     A  return  to  the  state  of 


^  Bois  Blanc  Island.  —  In  Letroit 
RIeer.  Sandwich  is  on  the  Canada 
side,  3  or  1  miles  south  of  Detroit  See 
Map,  p.  289. 


*  Amherstburg.  — On  Detroit  River, 
11  miles  south  of  Sandwich.  For  tliis 
place,  and  for  Point  PeU  Island,  see 
Map,  p  269. 
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DIPFICtTLTIRH  IN  LOWER  CANADA. 

aifaira  previous  to  the  outbreak,  when  a  French  mnjority  con- 
trolled the  AMP*ombly  util  h  BritiHl  minority  ruled  in  the 
Councils,  wafl  impoMftihle.  The  Hritish  rnin*  rity  appealed  to 
their  brethren  in  the  other  Provinct*  for  iiympatliy.  "The 
Constitutiuual  R«K'iety  of  Montreal "  iw»nt  an  addreiia  to  the 
■everal  JLegJMlatures,  in  which  they  depicted  their  unha[)py 
condition,  livinj»  in  the  midst  of  a  majority  speaking  a  foreign 
language,  and  subjected  to  the  operation  of  barbarous  law8, 
which  refiressed  commerce  and  retarded  progroHs.  Tho  remedy 
they  sought  was  the  al)oliti(m  of  i\w  French  laws  and  languuf^c, 
an(i  the  Union  of  Lower  with  Upper  OanadA.  They  asked 
for  a  favourable  expre^Hiou  of  opinion  from  the  Legislatures  to 
ai'l  ihem  in  obtaining  these  roforms.  The  address  was  discus-sed 
iu  the  Legislatures,  and  syinpathetio  answers  were  sent  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  But  Reformers  like  Howo 
would  not  sanctioh  the  intolerant  spirit  of  cither  tho  address 
or  the  auswers.  which  was  shown  in  the  desire  expressed  to  Au- 
glify  the  French  Camidians.  was  not  wise  statesmanship  to 
oniieavour  t/)  crush  out  a  national  feeling  by  sweeping  away  the 
language,  laws,  and  custnins  by  which  it  was  sustained.  Besidosi, 
it  was  imfx)saibltt  to  make  a  Frenchman  act  and  think  like  an 
Euglishmuii  The  only  way  to  avoid  i>erp€tual  civil  strife  was 
to  act  justly,  and  in  framing  a  Constitution  to  consult  the  fee! 
ings,  customa,  and  prejudices  of  the  Frer  ,h  Canadians. 

6.  Though  to  all  appearance  the  active  spirit  of  rebellion  was 
crushed  out,  disaffection  smouldered  ;  the  rebellious  gathered 
some  hope  from  the  actions  of  the  sympathizers  along  tiie 
American  frontiers.  Lord  Gt^sford  was  recalled,  and  Sir  Jolni 
Colborne  was  appointed  Governor,  with  supreme  power,  in  con- 
junction with  his  Council,  to  make,  enact,  and  carry  out,  such 
laws  as  were  necessary.  It  was  a  return  to  the  absolute  form 
of  government  erected  in  the  Province  after  the  Conquest. 
The  Constitution  of  1791  was  suspended. 

7.  In  Up)>er  Canada  the  state  of  affairs  was  not  much  more 
satisfactory.  Sir  Francis  Head  set  his  face  against  conciliation, 
and  absolutely  refused  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Glenelg  to  promote  certain  prominent  members  of  the 
Reform  party.  As  he  chose  to  act  in  opposition  i  >  the  policy  of 
the  Government  that  had  appointed  him,  he  felt  constrained  to 
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r«sigii.  He  chivalrously  Hacriticed  himaelf  to  prt^nerve  the  Coii- 
ititution  aud  the  i  nvilcro«  of  the  Con)|)iu*t  p<irty.  He  wits 
rewardr  1  by  the  pi  ^>  >i.iti<>n  of  numemus  mMresHefi  from  ull 
the  Provinces  expn^Nsm^  admiration  of  Iijh  conduct  and  regret 
at  hifl  departure*.  He^a.^  hm  cilid  hy  Oolonel  Sir  George 
Arthur,  formerly  Governor  of  Van  Diemeu's  L;ind,  a  penal 
colony.  He  had  a  firm  and  heav  ,  hand.  He  entered  into  the 
viewB  of  the  party  in  |jower,  aud  lidiculed  what  he  called 
M'Kenzie's  scheme  of  RespouHible  Governments  The  jaibi 
lu  Toronto  and  other  places  Nvt  i  v  rowded  with  polilK.il 
prisoners.  Many  had  fled  froii  le  Province  to  escape  trial 
for  high  treason.  The  triurap.iaut  Tories  er«  in  no  lenient 
mood.  They  even  showed  zeal  in  punishing  suspected  sympatliy 
with  the  rebellion,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  exi  Mng  order. 
Lount  and  Matthews,  in  contempt  of  an  urp"  nt  aud  numer- 
ously signed  petition,  were  executed.  Loni  Glenelg  inter- 
fered to  stop  the  wanton  spilling  of  blood  in  revenge.  The 
body  of  the  people  had  vindicatt  <l  their  loyalty,  but  the  uncom- 
proraisiug  attitude  of  the  Family  Compiict  in  opposition  to 
refoni'  tended  to  unite  all  parties  and  sects  outside  of  it,— Catho- 
lics, IVesbyterians,  Methodists,  Kaptist-s,  ami  to  form  in  them 
a  resolve  to  obtain  some  constitutiona!  change. 

b.  The  affairs  o.  the  Canadaa  eng;i<:fed  much  attention  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  The  Government  was  aroused  to  take 
an  earnest  nf'^p  to  give  peace  to  the  disti'acted  country.  The 
app<jiutment  of  Sir  Johu  Colborne  was  »nly  temporary,  pending 
the  arrival  ot  the  Earl  of  Durham,  "  Governor-General  of  all 
the  North  American  Provinces,  and  High  Commissiouer  for  the 
.uljustment  of  certain  important  questions  depending  in  the 
Provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  respecting  the  future 
government  of  said  Provinces."  He  had  had  great  experience 
}is  a  statesman,  and  belonged  to  the  Liberal  school.  He  possessed 
much  ability  and  many  accomplishments,  and  was  of  a  refined 
and  courteous  nature.  But  he  was  proud  and  sensitive  ;  he 
asserted  his  own  opinions  very  strongly,  and  could  not  patiently 
brook  contradiction.  His  liberality  was  princely.  He  ».aa 
clothed  with  great  powers,  which  be  waa  disposed  to  use  on  the 
side  of  mercy  and  justice.  i*r^      y-  v^  *  h.  *^- 

9.  Lord  Durham  arrived  with  his  retinue  in  Que^>ec  on  the 
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THE  AMNESTY. 


2l8t  of  May.  He  waa  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  by 
all  parties.  The  people  were  impressed  by  the  viceregal  pouij) 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.  Tlis  thoughtful  looked  forward 
with  hope  to  his  administmtion.  lu  order  to  keep  himself  free 
from  the  suspiciou  of  being  influenced,  he  called  no  members  of 
any  existing  parties  to  his  Special  Council.  This  Council  was 
composed  of  five  members,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Charles  Paget, 
General  Sir  James  Ma^jDonnel,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Grey,  Colonel 
Cowpsr,  and  Hon.  Charles  BuUer.  Hia  tirst  acts  were  to 
despatch  Colonel  Grey  to  Washington  to  make  representations 
against  hostile  demonstrations  of  American  sympathizers,  and 
to  put  the  frontiers  in  a  sta,te  of  defence.  On  hie  staff  were 
several  gentlemen  of  great  ability.  To  them  was  confided  tlie 
task  of  collecting  information  concerning  the  political  grievances 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  Canadas.  Major  Head  was 
despatched  to  the  Lower  Provinces  for  a  like  purpose.  Invita- 
tions were  sent  to  the  Governors  oi  Nova  Scotia,  New  Eruus- 
wick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  to  meet  and 
confer  with  the  Earl  in  Quebec.  Disputations  composed  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces  accom- 
panied them. 

10.  The  disposal  of  the  political  prisoners  was  a  subject 
of  anxious  consideration.  In  the  exasperated  state  of  tlie 
country  it  was  needless  to  bring  them  to  trial.  No  French 
Canadian  jury  would  ever  convict  a  fellow-countryman,  how- 
ever heinous  his  offence.  No  mixed  jur3'  of  French  and  British 
could  be  found  who  would  agree  on  a  verdict.  And  the  act  of 
bringing  offenders  to  trial  would  stir  up  smouldering  party 
hatreds.  As  Papineau  and  other  leaders  had  fled  from  the  Prov- 
inces, Lord  Durham  found  that  there  were  very  few  who  were 
amenable  to  the  grave  charge  of  high  treason.  He  issued  an  ordi- 
nance causing  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson  and  eight  other  ringleaders 
to  be  transported  to  Bermuda,  under  penalty  of  being  liable  to 
capture,  trial,  execution  if  they  ventured  to  return  to  the  Prov- 
ince.   An  amnesty  was  extended  to  all  other  offende  rs. 

11  Lord  Durham  had  acted  from  the  best  of  motives,  but  he 
had  committed  a  technical  error.  The  Governor  of  Bermuda 
raised  the  objection  that  he  had  no  legal  authority  to  restrain  the 
party  sent  to  him,  or  to  detain  them  as  prisoners  in  the  island. 
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The  difficulty  was  not  insuperable,  bat  the  question  was  taken 
up  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  political  opponents  of  the 
Eaii  had  shown  a  disposition  fioni  the  very  first  to  criticise  his 
acts  in  a  keen  and  captious  spirit.  The  extent  and  expense  of 
his  retinue  and  the  number  of  his  secretaries  had  been  objected 
to.  They  now  condemned  hia  action  in  traisporting  the  |X)- 
litical  ofienders  to  Bermuda  on  his  own  authority  as  an  illegal 
exercise  of  power.  They  ought  to  have  been  brought  into 
court,  tried  by  a  jury,  and  sentenced  by  a  judge.  An  Act  was 
|xi8sed  disallowing  the  ordinance,  but  indemnifying  those  who 
had  issued  and  acted  under  it.  Thin  action  deeply  wounded  the 
proud  and  sensitive  Earl.  He  complained  that  while  he  had 
been  unfairly  assailed  by  his  opponents,  be  had  been  but  coldly 
supported  by  his  friends.  The  course  pursued  by  Parliament 
weakened  the  influence  of  his  authority  in  Canada,  and  destroyed 
his  })Ower  of  doing  good.  He  gave  way  to  irritation,  and  re- 
solved to  throw  up  his  commission.  In  publishing  the  Act  cf 
Indemnity  he  proclaimed  that,  as  the  Imperial  Government  had 
disallowed  his  act  transporting  the  nine  to  Bermuda,  the  am- 
nesty that  he  passed  for  minor  offen^^iers  was  extended  to  all. 
The  force  of  this  declaration  was  to  extend  pardon  to  Papineau 
and  all  others  charged  with  high  treason.  This  hasty  intei-pre- 
tation  of  the  Indemnity  waa  understood  as  tending  to  encourage 
sedition.  The  Earl  abruptly  terminated  hia  mission  and  re- 
turned to  England. 

12.  The  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  .seemed  to  be  the 
signal  for  a  fresh  outbreak  in  Lower  Canada,  and  for  a  renewal 
of  hostile  demonstrationfj  on  the  American  frontiers.  Early 
in  May  secret  societies,  called  "  Hunters'  Lodges,"  had  been 
formed  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  from  Cleveland  to  Ogdens- 
burg.  Their  members  took  an  oath  to  uphold  republican 
institutions  on  the  American  Continent,  and  to  fight  for  the 
independence  of  Canada.  Among  them  were  a  number  of 
refugees,  but  the  greater  part  were  American  adventurers.  A 
simultaneous  ri,^ing  had  been  arranged  for  a  certain  day,  but 
there  was  no  discipline  or  unity  among  the  predatory  hordes. 
Their  generals,  as  uoual,  quarrelled  among  themselves  and  abused 
each  other.  Their  pretensions  to  conquer  Canada  were  absurd, 
bat  they  could  commit  acts  of  rapine  and  murder,  and  keep  up 
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a  state  of  dangorous  excitement.  A  spirit  almost  approaching 
to  disaffection  was  manifested  among  a  portion  of  the  militia  of 
Upper  Canadp,,  who  were  anuoyed  at  the  lenity  shown  to  par- 
ticipants in  the  late  rebellion. 

13.  Early  in  October  revolutionary  societies  were  formed  iu 
Lower  Canada.  Again  the  British  Loyalists  fled  from  the  dis- 
tricts about  Montreal  and  Quebec  into  the  cities  ;  again  the 
habitans  in  the  counties  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  gathered  in 
large  bodies.     On  Sunday  the  6th  of  November  they  rose  iu 

Beauhamois  county.  At  Oaughnawaga,  on  news  arriv- 
Nov.  5.    ing  that  the  insurgents  were  close  at  hand,  a  party  of 

Indians,  who  were  attending  divine  service,  rushed  out 
of  the  chapel,  fell  on  them,  and  took  many  prisoners.  The  chief 
force  of  vhe  rebellion  was  collected  at  Napierville,  in  La  Prairii; 
county,  under  Dr.  Robert  Nelson,  brother  of  Wolfred.  Here 
he  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Canada  and  his  intent  ,n  of 
founding  a  republic.  General  Sir  James  MacDonuel  adv..nced 
with  a  force  of  regulars  and  militia.  Thereupon  Nelson  retired 
t«iwards  tho  boundary  line  with  the  expectation  of  uniting  w^ith 
a  b'>dy  of  Ameiican  sympathizers.  A  party  marching  ia  ad- 
vance was  intercepted  by  two  hundred  militiamen,  and  put  to 
flight.  The  victorious  Loyalists  then  fell  back  on  Odell-town, 
and  on  the  approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents  under 
Nelson,  threw  themselves  into  a  church^  A  spirited  attack  was 
made  on  this  strong  position,  but  failed  to  dislodge  its  defenders. 
After  suffering  a  loss  of  fifty  killed,  and  as  many  wounded,  the 
deluded  habitans  retired  across  the  line.  The  rebellion  was 
crushed  with  extreme  violence  in  the  counties  where  it  had 
raised  its  head.  Tracts  of  land  were  made  desolate,  houses  and 
bams  were  given  to  the  flames  ;  with  brut«l  violence  suspected 
rebels  were  hjiuled  to  prison,  and  crowds  of  distracted  women 
and  weeping  children  followed  the  devastating  march  of  the 
militia. 

14.  In  the  meantime  the  members  of  the  Hunters'  Lodges 
had  been  active  ;  but  Sir  George  Arthur  was  on  the  alert.  His 
agents  on  the  frontiers  had  discovered  the  secret  of  the  intended 
rising.  A  large  body  of  sympathizers  assembled  at  Ogdensburg, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  collected  in  gleeful  crowds  to 
witness  the  invasion.    As  usual,  there  was  trouble  among  the 
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"gCi^erals."  The  head  one  suddenly  fell  sick,  and  the  HunterH, 
thinking  that  cowardice  was  the  cause  of  his  illness,  refused  to 
put  their  lives  in  peril.  On  the  llth  of  November,  Van  Schultz, 
a  PoJe,  crossed  to  Prescott*  in  a  schooner  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy  men.  There  they  intrenched  themselves  on  rising 
ground  behind  stone  walla  On  the  15th  they  were  attacked  by 
a  paity  of  marines  and  militia  from  Kingston,  and  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  a  circular  stone  mill  and  stone  house  adjacent. 
The  position  was  so  strong  that  the  guns  of  the  steamer  Victoria 
could  make  no  impression  on  it  Van  Schultz  sent  urgent  re- 
quests to  his  friends  across  the  river  for  assistance,  but  they  were 
unheeded.  On  the  16th,  companies  of  the  83rd  and  93rd  Regi- 
ments arrived  on  the  ground.  The  mill  was  surrounded,  and 
the  stone  walls  were  battered  down  by  artillery.  Van  Schultz 
was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  His  force  suffered 
severely.     He  was  executed  along  with  eleven  other  prisoners. 

15.  A  body  of  sympathizers  assembled  in  the  west.  By  this 
time  ]'»e8ident  Van  Buren  had  issued  a  Proclamation,  warning 
the  American  people  not  to  give  countenance  to  hostile  enter- 
prises against  a  friendly  nation.  But  the  citizens  of  Detroit 
were  not  prevented  from  turning  out  in  great  numbers,  in  the 
gray  light  of  a  December  morning,  to  cheer  on  a  body  of  in- 
vaders as  they  crossed  to  Sandwich.  They  saw  them  burn  a 
steamer  and  set  fire  to  barracks;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
they  beheld  the  remnant  of  the  invaders  flee  in  all  haste  to  the 
river's  side,  and  thro  <ff  themselves  into  boats  and  canoes  and 
cross  again.  They  had  left  many  of  their  comrades  dead, 
wounded,  and  captive  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  militia  commanded  by  Colonel  Prince. 
Four  of  the  prisoners  were  shot  without  trial.  This  act  was 
condemned  by  many. 

16.  The  attack  on  Sandwich  was  the  last  attempt  at  the  inva- 
sion of  Canada ;  but  the  frontiers  were  still  in  an  un- 
settled state.    Amidst  the  dangerous  excitement  of  the    1839 
time,  the  people  of  Maine  and  of  New  Brunswick  quar-      a.d. 
relied  over  the  old  bone  of  contention — the  Disputed 
Territory.    The  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  (in  1831)  given 
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his  decision.  Ilia  Majesty  "  split  the  difference,"  and  gave  the 
United  States  the  lion's  share  ;  but  as  nothing  save  the  whole  of 
the  land  would  then  siitiofy  their  claims,  they  refuHeil  to  be 
bound  by  the  award.  Early  in  January  a  party  of  lawless  pr- 
sons  made  a  daah  into  the  debatable  land  to  cut  timber.  Gover- 
nor Fairfield  of  Maine  despatched  a  sherifF  with  a  strong  i)arty 
of  constables  to  expel  the  "  intruders"  and  seize  their  lumber. 
A  fracas  occurred  between  them  and  a  body  of  New  Biuus- 
wickers.  M'Intyre,  the  land  agent  for  Maine,  was  cfiptured, 
bundled  into  a  sled,  and  driven  ofi'  to  Fredericton.  M'Laughlan, 
thj  British  warden,  was  seized  by  the  Americans  and  carrie.l 
off  to  Augusta,  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  went  aflame 
vath  excitement.  Governor  Fairfield  ordered  Colonel  Jarvis 
with  eighteen  hundred  militiamen  to  march  to  the  support  of 
the  slieriff.  Sir  Jolm  Harvey  issued  a  proclamation,  in  whLli 
he  asserted  the  undoubted  right  of  Great  Britain  to  guard  the 
territory  while  it  was  in  dispute,  and  called  on  the  Governor  to 
withdraw  his  troops.  Fairfield  answered  by  a  counter-proclama- 
tion, denying  that  right,  and  by  a  call  upon  the  State  for  ten  thou- 
sand men,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  Sir  John  then  despatched 
Colonel  Maxwell  with  the  3Gth  and  69th  Regiments  and  a  train 
of  artillery  to  the  Upper  St.  John,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Maine  militia.  Great  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  the  peo|)lf. 
Volunteers  from  St.  John,  Fredericton,  and  York,  along  with 
those  from  "Woodstock,  were  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Mada- 
waska  under  Maxwell,  who  opened  communication  with  Sir 
John  Colbdrne  at  Quebec  aad  Sir  John  Harvey  at  Fredericton 
by  means  of  a  corps  of  York  light  dragoons. 

17.  The  people  of  Nova  Scotia  heard  not  unruffled  the  news 
of  these  movements.  In  the  Legislature  angry  discussion  was 
stilled  for  a  time.  Measures  were  enacted  placing  a  strong  body 
of  militia  and  ;£  100,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor.  Reso- 
lutions ".xpre&sive  of  sympathy  were  passed.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  the  members  of  Assembly,  carried  out  of 
their  usual  decorum,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  hearty 
British  cheers,  which  were  cpught  up  and  prolonged  by  the 
peopld  in  the  crowded  galleries.  This  action  excited  the  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  counter-demonstration. 
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18.  In  the  Uuited  States  the  warlike  ardour  of  the  anti- 
British  party  was  aroused,  but  the  nation  as  a  whole  did  not 
respond  to  its  clamour.  President  Van  Baren  took  i  temperate 
view  of  the  difficulty,  and  thought  it  capab' .  of  peaceful 
adjustment.  The  great  Daniel  "Webster  accused  him  of  want 
of  nerve,  and  declared  that  if  Great  Britain  would  not  enter 
into  negotiation?  under  the  Treaty  of  1783,  the  United  Suites 
should  take  forcible  possession  of  the  territory  on  the  4tl)  of 
July.  Conciliatory  notes  pasbod  between  the  British  Minister 
at  Washington  and  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State.  The 
President  then  despatched  General  Winfield  Scott  to  Maine 
with  full  power  to  settle  the  difficulty.  When  he  arrived  at 
Augusta  he  at  once  countermanded  the  march  of  tlie  valiant 
ten  thousand.  This  decided  step  at  once  abated  the  excite- 
ment. He  then  entered  into  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
the  Governor  at  Fredericton.  He  and  Sir  John  Harvey  had 
fought  OQ  opposite  sides  at  Stoney  Creek  and  Lundy'a  L;ine, 
but  they  addressed  each  other  as  comrades.  They  came  to  an 
understanding,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  the  terms  agreed 
to  by  the  British  and  Americar  Ministena.  Maine  consented  to 
withdraw  its  militia ;  and  Gre.i  t  Britain  undertook,  in  case  of  the 
necessity  arising,  to  expel  intruders  from  the  Disputed  Territory. 

19.  Thus  ended  the  "  Aroostook  Wax."  It  left  the  bound- 
jiry  question  as  unsettled  as  ever.  To  finish  this  story:  the 
people  of  Maine,  under  specious  pretexts,  continued  to  advance 
into  the  territory  and  to  put  up  block-houses.  Fresh  surveys 
were  ordered  by  the  British  and  United  States  Governments. 
The  reports  of  the  respective  engineers  made  out  for  their  own 
country  a  right  to  the  territory  which  they  both  claimed.  To 
settle  the  interminable  difficulty,  and  to  avert  war,  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  an  amiable  aged  nobleman,  was  sent  out  from  ..  q  -  ^ 
England  in  1842.  Daniel  Webster  was  intrusted  by  J-o*^ 
the  President  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  United  "  ' 
States.  Of  the  twelve  thousand  and  twenty -nine  square 
miles  in  dispute,  seven  thousand  and  fifteen  were  ceded  to  the 
Americans,  thv<i  rest  were  given  to  Great  Britain.  The  Ameri- 
can portion  was  not  only  the  larger,  but  was  also  the  more  valu- 
able for  lumbering  and  agricultural  purposes.  This  decision 
certainly  did  not  please  the  people  of  New  Brunswick.     They 
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could  only  bow  iu  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  settle,  in  the  intercut  of  the  whole  fcliupire,  u  queatiuu  which 
was  a  continual  source  of  international  i.  ritatioo.* 


QursTiONH  —1.  What  fooling  did  the 
Canadian  rcboUion  call  forth  In  the 
Maritime  Provinces f  Whose  lytnpathy 
dl  1  it  obtain  ?  Of  what  remissncu  were 
the  United  States  authorities  guilty? 

2.  Where  did  M'Keniie  fix  his  ren- 
dezvous? Who  confronted  him?  What 
exploit  did  Lieutenant  Drew  perform  ? 

8.  How  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline  regarded  by  the  United  States 
authorities?  How  wore  the  plans  of 
the  marauders  disconcerted  ? 

4.  Where  did  the  Patriot  Army  make 
a  landing?  What  was  the  issue?  in 
what  other  foray  did  Sutherland  take 
part?  '  escribe  the  encounter  on  the 
ice.  \  hht  confession  did  Sutherland 
make  when  in  Jail? 

C.  What  step  was  necessitated  by  the 
vretched  state  of  Lower  Canada?  What 
remedy  was  proposed  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Society  of  Montreal?  What  ob- 
jections did  Reformers  like  Howe  make 
to  these  proposals  ? 

6.  What  extraordinary  powera  were 
given  to  Sii  John  Colborne  and  his 
Council  ? 

v.  What  led  Sir  Francis  Head  to  re- 
sign? Who  succeeded  him?  How  did 
he  treat  the  fallen  party  ?  To  what  did 
the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the 
Family  Compact  lead  ? 

8.  Who  was  the  new  Go/eruor-Gen- 
eral?  With  what  powers  was  he  in- 
vested ?    What  was  his  character? 

9.  Of  whom  did  Lord  Durham's 
Special  Council  consist?  On  what  mis- 
sion was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Grey  de- 
spatched ?  What  means  did  Lord  Dur- 
ham adopt  to  obtain  information  and 
advice  ? 

10.  What  difficulties  beset  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposal  of  the  political  pris- 
oners ?  What  course  did  the  Governor- 
Geueral  follow  ? 


11.  What  technical  error  had  lio 
committed?  Who  condemned  his  ac- 
tion? What  did  Parliament  do?  Of 
what  did  he  complain?  Wiiat  inter- 
pretation of  the  Act  of  Indemnity  did 
ho  publish  ?  What  did  he  then  abruptly 
do? 

12.  What  wore  the  "  Hunters' 
Lodges"?  Of  whom  wore  they  chiefly 
con<posed?  Why  did  their  rlsln^ir  fail  / 
What  ofTended  a  portion  of  the  Upittr 
Canada  militia? 

13.  Describe  the  rising  in  Beauhar- 
nois  county.  Where  was  the  chitf 
force  of  the  rebellion  collected?  Wlmt 
success  ad  it  there  ?  In  what  manner 
was  the  rebellion  crushed  ? 

14.  Who  headed  the  invaders  of  Pre.s- 
cott?  Where  did  they  take  refuge? 
How  were  they  dislodged  ? 

15.  What  damage  did  the  party 
which  attacked  Sandwich  in  i}oceait>cr 
do  ?    How  did  the  raid  end  ? 

10.  What  quarrel  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick  was  reOpened  in  IHUlt? 
What  had  been  the  decision  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands?  Whai  effect 
had  it?  What  led  to  a  serious  liaoas? 
What  right  die  Sir  John  Harvey  claim  ? 
What  force  did  Governor  Fairfield  call 
for?  How  did  the  people  of  New 
Brunswick  show  tlieir  enthusiasm  ? 

17  How  did  Nova  Scotia  show  its 
sympathy? 

1&  What  did  President  Van  Buren 
think  of  the  difficulty?  What  was 
Daniel  Webster's  opinion  ?  What  prac- 
tical step  did  the  Prpsident  take? 
What  >\a8  the  result  of  General  Scott's 
mission? 

19.  When  was  the  boundary  question 
finally  settled  ?  By  whom  ?  How  was 
the  Debatable  Territory  divided?  To 
whom  was  the  decision  v^nsatisfac- 
tory? 


•  See  Map  of  Disputed  Ter    tv  /,  p.  258. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

KE8P0N8IBLE  GOVERNMENT   ESTABLISHED. 

1B30  to  1840  A.D. 


fjOrd  Durham'i  Report. 

Charles  Poulett  Thompnbn. 

The  Unl(tn  Act  of  1841. 

MeotinK  of  first  rarlUunent  of  United 
Canada. 

Death  of  Lord  Sydenham 

Sir  Charles  Bogot  and  8ir  Charles  Met- 
calfe. 

The  '■iK^t  of  Arpolntment  to  Offlce. 

Lord  Elgin  and  the  Reform  Ministry 

Nova  Scotit. 


Reconstruction  of  the  RxecntlT* 

ConnclL 
Lord  Falkland. 

ReRpnnsible  (iovernment  carried. 
New  Brunswick. 
Tlie  Provincial  Socrotan  nhipi 
Clmrles  Fiither's  Resolution 
Rebellion  Losses  DHL 
Lord  Klgln  inohbe'L 
The  Parliament  Kulldin^  bumnd. 
Seat  of  Governmtint  question. 


1.  The  short  administration  of  Lord  Durham  was  an  important 
epoch.  It  was  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the 
British  North  American  Provinces.  The  Report  he  1839 
Bubmittefl  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  gave  a  clear  view  A.D. 
of  all  the  difficulties  besetting  their  government.  He 
suggested  a  Confederation  of  the  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  and  the 
construction  of  an  intercolonial  railway.  In  view  of  the 
difficulties  of  immediately  carrying  out  the  more  comprehensive 
scheme,  he  advised  the  establishment  of  a  Legislative  Union  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  Report  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  Tory 
party  in  England  and  in  the  Provinces.  Its  statements  were 
denied,  its  suggestions  were  ridiculed  ;  hut  they  had  the  effect 
of  modifying  the  opinions  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

2.  The  Hon.  Charles  Poulett  Thompson,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  a  statesman  of  liberal  political  principles,  of  fine 
judgment,  and  ef  great  tact,  was  appointed  Governor-Greneral. 
He  arrived  in  Quebec  on  the  13th  of  October,  and  relieved  Sir 
John  Colborne  in  Lower,  and  Sir  George  Arthur  in  Upper, 
Canada.     He  had  a  task  of  great  difficulty  before  hira.     He 
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found  everything  in  a  clLsorganized  nUito.  In  the  Lower  Prov- 
ince  ihu  BritiHh  and  the  French  Cunadiana  were  much  exon- 
poratcd  against  each  other  ;  in  the  Upper  Province  the  Tory 
party  wan  dominant  in  both  brauchcH  of  the  Ijegialatun ,  and 
repelled  the  idea  of  conBtitutional  change ;  while  the  lieformom 
were  increasing  in  number  and  in  determination  to  attain  their 
end.  Both  parties  had  been  so  long  fighting  for  {)owcr,  thiit  tho 
gaining  of  it  se'imod  to  be  the  chief  object  of  their  desire,  to 
which  the  advancement  of  the  general  welfare,  and  tho  im- 
provement of  the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  were  merely 
secondary  considerations.  The  establisluuent  of  Respoiisiblo 
Government  would  be  a  boon  only  if  it  produced  good  meaHures. 

'A.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Governor-General  publiaheu 
two  Despatches  from  the  pen  of  Lord  John  llussell,  whicli 
conveyed  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Government  with  regard  to 
colonial  rule.  H«'s  Lordship,  in  the  first  despatch,  roaintainod 
that  tlie  system  of  government  established  in  Great  Britain  wan 
incompatible  with  the  dependent  position  of  provinces ;  yet 
while  he  insisted  that  imperial  control  over  <^'  louial  affainj  waH 
necessiiry  ia  order  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,  he  admitted  that  the  affectionate  attach- 
ment of  the  people  was  the  best  security  for  permanent  dominion. 
He  declared  that  the  Imperial  Government  had  no  desire  to 
retard  in  any  way  the  improvement  of  the  Provinces  ;  and  thot 
it  was  earnestly  desirous  to  give  men  of  character  and  ability 
advantages  similar  to  those  which  talent  and  cliaracter  obtained 
when  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Without  laying  dowu 
definite  rules,  he  left  it  to  the  judgment,  good  sense,  and  good 
feeling  of  Governors  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Assemblies  on 
the  other,  not  to  push  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  dissolu- 
tion or  of  the  right  of  withholding  Bupplies  to  an  extreme. 

4.  In  his  second  despatch,  his  Lordship  laid  down  rules 
regarding  the  tenure  of  +he  chief  offices.  Members  of  the 
Executive,  and  such  officers  as  the  Receiver,  Surveyor,  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  Generals,  were  notified  that  they  must  consent  to 
hold  oflSce,  not  as  heretofore,  during  good  behaviour  and  practi- 
cally for  life,  but  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Sovereign,  or  of 
her  representative.  A  motive  of  policy,  or  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Gt)vernor,  was  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient  reason  for 
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iiwiking  a  rhntip^e  in  the  coiu{V)mtion  of  the  Executive  Council 
and  ill  the  hemlM  of  dupartmenta.  Thin  deii)Nitch  un  the  tenpre 
of  office  was  hailed  by  the  Itofunuei'M  in  all  the  l*roviuct>M,  an 
iMistowing — to  use  the  words  of  Sir  John  Harvey,  Governor  of 
New  Brunswick — "  a  new  and  improved  CouMUtution"  uj)on  the 
Trovinces. 

6.  Mr.  Poulett  Tliompson  triumphed  over  all  difficidties.  He 
convened  the  8|>eciai  tlouncil  of  Lower  Canada,  laid  l)efore  it 
the  draft  of  a  Bill  for  uniting  the  two  Provinces,  and  earned  it 
hy  a  majority.  One  great  objection  wjis  the  necessity  that 
would  be  im|)osed  on  Lower  Canada  of  bearing  its  proportion 
of  the  large  debt  of  Upper  Canada,  which  would  be  assumed 
by  the  united  Provinces.  The  French  Canadian  party  was  not 
consulted,  as  it  was  considered  hopeless  to  ex|)ect  that  it  would 
consent  to  a  measure  which  it  regardeci,  in  its  angry  and  jeal- 
ous stiite  of  feeling,  as  a  design  to  destroy  its  nationality.  Mr. 
Thompson  experienced  great  difficulty  in  gaining  the  assent  of 
I  lie  Tory  party  in  Upper  Canada,  but  an  effectual  appeal  to  its 
loyalty  wjuj  made  by  him.  The  Union  Bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  as  a  Government  nxeasure  :  it  was  first 
passed  by  the  Legislative  Council ;  and  then,  after  a  long  and 
hot  debate,  obtained  the  consent  of  a  majority  of.  the 
Assembly.  The  draft  of  the  Bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  being  slightly  modified, 
was  finally  passed  in  July  18-10,  and  was  proclaimed  to  be  law 
iu  the  following  year. 

6.  The  Act  of  Union  of  the  Two  Canadas  provided  that 
there  should  be  one  Legislative  Council  and  one  Aase'  ibly. 
Equal  representation  in  both  branches  was  granted  to  the  two 
Provinces.  The  Legislative  Council  was  composed  of  twenty 
members,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  held  their 
Beats  for  life.  The  Assembly  was  composed  of  eighty-four 
members,  forty-two  for  each  Province.  A  permanent  Civil 
List  of  ^75,000  was  established.  The  control  of  all  the  revenues 
was  granted  to  the  Assembly.  An  Executive  Council  was 
formed  of  eight  members  :  such  of  them  as  held  seats  in  the 
Assembly  went  back  to  the  people  to  be  reelected.  By  taking 
this  step,  and  gaining  their  reelection,  ministerial  office-holders 
were  assured  that  they  possessed  the  confidence  of  their  con- 
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ititiientji.  Thin  RxtH^iitive  Council  held  office  m  long  m  it,  am  n 
bmly,  comnuiudtiil  tho  MUpport  of  a  inAJority  of  the  repn'Moti- 
tivtfa  of  the  |)cople  \u  the  Aaaembly.  All  roea^ureA  iuvolviaj^ 
expenditure  of  money  were  nubniitted  to  the  LegiMluturo  by  ihu 
Oovanuneot  Previous  to  the  pojuting  of  tho  Act  of  Union,  the 
initiation  of  the  money  voten  won  in  the  handn  of  the  meml)en 
of  AHM*mbly,  which  led  to  improvident  and  reckle«iiexi>enditure. 
TluM  practice  waa  maintained  in  Nov<^  ^^"otiaand  in  New  Bruns- 
wick long  after  it  had  l)cen  alK>liHhed  in  (.^an>*da ;  for  in  ipite  of 
advice  from  Downing  Street,  and  tho  argumontHof  their  leading 
membeni,  the  Aiuu;mblieH  clung  to  what  they  connidered  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  voting  grants  for  th«»  public  service. 

7.  The  Hon.  C.  Poulett  Tliompnon  was  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age with  the  title  of  Lord  Sydenham  of  Kent  and  Toronto. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  viuited  the  Maritime  Province.H. 
His  presence  in  Halifax  animated  the  hopes  of  the  Reformers. 
In  New  Jirunswick  he  was  received  in  a  manner  befitting  hia 
high  ))osition  as  Governor-General  of  all  British  America. 
Popvdarity  is  a  very  uncertain  element.  A  few  years  previous, 
when  he  was  plain  Mr.  Thompson,  he  had  been  burned  in 
eftigy  in  King's  Square,  St.  John,  and  on  the  Old  Church  Green 
in  BVedericton,  for  his  hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  Province. 
As  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  he  had  favoured  the  abro- 
gation of  tho  duties  on  Baltic  timber. 

8.  The  first  session  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the  United 
Cr.,nadas  was  opened  at  Kingston  on  the  13th  of  June 
1841.  Lord  Sydenham,  in  addressing  the  assembled 
legislators,  said  that  he  hod  been  commanded  by  Her 
Majesty  to  administer  the  government  in  accordance 

with  the  well  understood  wishes  of  the  people,  and  to  pay  their 
feelings,  as  expressed  through  their  representatives,  the  defer- 
ence that  was  justly  due  to  them.  The  principle  of  Respon- 
sible Government  was  thus  acknowledged,  but  not  till  several 
years  had  passed  was  it  carried  out  in  perfect  practice,  and  un- 
hesitatingly accepted  as  the  established  rule. 

9.  The  Union  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  old  bitter  conflictB 
between  parties,  or  all  at  once  assuage  the  jealousies  and  an- 
tipathies of  race.  But  the  field  was  broader  ;  there  was  less 
danger  of  parties  coming  into  direct  collision,  and  they  had 
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Aeqnirv<l  mopjo  intxlfration  from  tho  (hingorn  they  hnd  incurretl 
Aixl  thu  iiiiMtriuM  i\wy  lt;ul  utulured  in  thu  p^utt  Ttie  KtigliMh- 
0|>oakii)g  f)<)puliitiou  coul<l  not  nay  tliat  thuir  ifpruHoiitativeii 
were  outnuuihurtxl  by  tlie  French  CaiuulinnB  ;  fur  tho  Hrituib 
memborM  of  Upp«r  and  Lower  Cnnnchi  were  now  in  tho  majority. 
Tiio  French  Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  complain 
that  their  influence  wom  hwu'  iped  by  the  Uritiwh  lUAJority,  and 
that  their  language,  lawH,  (;uutomfl,  and  inutitutionM  were  in 
(langiT  of  being  Hwept  away.  Tliey  had  their  full.  Home  Haid 
more  than  tiieir  full,  uhare  of  fxjwor.  ParticM  aroHo  in  tho 
Ix^gislature,  Tories  (or  to  uno  tho  milder  term,  Conner vatives) 
and  lleforraenj ;  anl  the  Frencli  Canadian  piurty,  by  throwing 
its  influence  into  the  one  scale  or  the  other,  managed  to  hold  the 
balance  of  ])ower  in  its  hands.  Union  eventually  put  an  end 
to  the  war  of  races,  ])ut  in  time  it  promoted  another  war — t 
of  sections.  Upper  against  Lower  Canada.  But  its  immediate 
efiect  was  to  calm  the  mind  of  the  country  so  far,  that  it  wao 
enabled  to  give  more  attention  to  the  consideration  of  reforms 
necessary  to  advance  its  prosperity.  A  number  of  important 
measures  were  introduced  during  the  first  session.  The  founda* 
tion  was  laid  for  many  of  tho  improvements  that  wen)  after- 
wards carried  out.  Bills  were  introduced  to  establish  mnnicipal 
institutions  and  a  system  of  common  school  education,  and  to 
promote  tho  building  cf  public  works  and  tlie  extension  of  the 
canal  system.  Laws  were  passed  regulating  the  currency  and 
adjusting  the  scale  of  customs-duties  on  imports  and  exports. 
Lord  Sydenham  did  not  live  to  see  the  system  of  government 
which  he  had  inaugurated  carried  into  successful  o|)eration. 
He  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  being  worn  out  by  his 
arduous  exertions,  he  could  not  bear  up  against  tho  shock  given 
to  his  constitution :  he  died  on  the  17th  of  September.  At  his 
dying  request,  Major-Greneral  Clitheroe  was  appointed  to  admin- 
ister the  government. 

10.  At  this  time  a  change  of  Government  took  place  in  Eng- 
land.   The  Conservatives  came  into  jwwer.     Sir  Robert  Peel' 
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»  Sir  Robert  Peel— Box  ^  1788  ;  died 
1850.  His  father  Bpucially  educated 
him  for  political  life.  He  took  a 
double  first-class  degree  at  Oxford — 
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first  in  classics  and  first  in  mathema 
tics.  He  began  hL.  Parliamentary 
career  as  a  Tory  Twice  his  convic- 
tions led  bim  to  abandon  bis  party,  and 
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became  Premier  in  the  place  of  Lord  Melbourne  ;  Lord  Stanley, 
Colonial  Secretary  in  the  room  of  Lord  John  BusselL  The  old 
officisl  party  was  buoyed  up  with  hopes  that  the  new  system  of 
KespODsible  Government,  which  it  had  not  accepted  even  iu 
theory,  would  be  overturned.     Those  hopes  were  further 

1842  raised  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Oharles  Bagot,  a 
A.D.      good  old  Tory  and  High  Churchman,  as  Govemor- 

GeneraL  But  Lord  Stanley  followed  up  the  policy  of 
his  ;  jdecessor,  and  Sir  Charles  Bagot  faithfully  carried  out 
his  instructions.  Baldwin,  Lafontaine,  Hincks,  Dominic  Daly, 
prominent  memb'ers  of  the  Reform  party,  were  bi-ought  into 

his  Executive  Council     The  old  feuds  of  party  and  race 

1843  were  revived  in  the  Legislature.    This  Administration 
/^D.      was  of  very  short  duration.    Sir  Charles  was  forced  to 

resign  in  March,  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died  at 
Kingston  in  May,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Oharles  Theophi- 
lus  (afterwards  Lord)  Metcalfe. 

11.  The  new  Governor-General  had  many  of  the  qualities 
that  gain  esteem  even  from  political  opponents.  He  had  held 
a  similar  high  position  in  India.  Those  who  dJsliked  his 
policy  said  that  his  experience  in  that  country  had  unfitted 
him  to  administer  the  government  cf  a  free  country  like 
Canada.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  without  question.  Contact  with  the  wily,  supple, 
dishonest  natives,  had  made  him  incurably  suspicious.  But  by 
the  Tories  ne  was  considered  a  model  Governor.  He  main- 
tained their  favourite  doctrine,  that  Responsible  Government, 
as  carried  out  in  England,  was  incompatible  with  the  dependent 
position  of  a  colony.  He  held  that  he  was  responsible  to  the 
Queen  and  the  Parliament ;  and  that  the  right  of  patronage  and 
ap^)ointment  to  office  was  vested  in  him  as  the  representative  of 
the  Crown.  Acting  up  to  his  high  idea  of  the  preroga^a7o,  he 
made  one  or  two  appointments  without  the  advice,  consent, 
07  knowledge  of  the  leaders  oi  the  Government.  Messrs. 
Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  had  accepted  office,  on  the  express 

to  advocate  measures  he  h&d  pieviously  I  His  death  was  caif  id  bj  a  fall  from 


opposed — Catholic  Emancipation  in 
1829,  and  the  Bepeal  of  the  Corn  I<awi 
in  184d  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
financial  reformers  of  modem  times. 


his  horse.  His  second  Ministry  lasted 
from  September  1841  tUl  Jnne  1846. 
when  his  free  trade  policy  lost  him  the 
confidence  of  his  party. 
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nuderstandmg  that  they  would  ouiy  retain  it  as  long  as  they 
could  command  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Assembly. 
They  were  responsible  to  it  for  all  acts  done  by  the  Gbver^iment. 
It  appointments  were  made  that  were  unacceptable  they  would 
lose  the  confidence  of  their  supporters,  and  would  be  forced  to 
resign.  They  remonstrated  with  the  Governor,  and  requested 
him  to  give  up  the  right  of  patronage  ;  but  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
absolutely  refused.  He  would  not  degi-ade  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  to  enable  them  to  purchase  support  in  the  Assembly, 
or  allow  them  to  reduce  his  office  to  a  nullity.  Messrs.  Baldwin 
and  Lafontaine  resigned.  This  quarrel  not  only  raised  great 
excitement  in  Canada,  but  ii,  was  watched  with  keen  interest 
by  the  people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Everywhere  the 
etand  taken  by  Sii  Charles  Metcalfe  was  supported  by  those 
who  had  always  opposed  the  Beformers.  A  general  election 
took  place,  and  the  Gk)vemor-Gkneral  was  sustained.  A  Tory 
^Ministry  wus  formed,  of  which  Mr,  Draper  was  the  leader. 
Metcalfe  was  soon  afterwards  created  a  peer, — a  pretty  sure 
proof  that  the  Imperial  Gosremment  did  not  disapprove  of  his 
action.  The  Attitude  he  had  assimied  tended  to  array  Tory 
against  Beformer,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  the  adherents 
of  the  latter  party. 

12.  The  harsh  and  angry  feelings  aroused  by  rebellion  were 
now  subsiding.  Many  people  began  to  entertain  gentle  thoughts 
of  Papineau  and  M'Kenzie.  Instead  of  execrating  them  ai 
rebels,  they  were  inclined  to  sympathize  with  them  as  martyrs 
to  the  popular  cause.  The  Imperial  Government  had  now  pro- 
claimed an  amnesty ,which  included  all  the  leaders  save  M'Kemde 
(who  was  not  pardoned  till  1850) ;  and  some  of  them  were  re- 
turned members  of  the  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  Montreal 
for  the  first  time  on  the  28th  of  November. 

13.  Lord  Metcalfe  suffered  under  a  grave  malady — a  cancer 
in  the  face.    He  was  compelled  to  resign  hi'^  position 

and  return  to  England,  where  he  died  the  following    1846 
year.    Major-General  Lord  Oathcart  was  appointed     a.d. 
Administrator,  and  afterwards  Governor-General  Dur- 
ing his  time  a  question  was  raised  which  threw  Canada  into 
turmdil  for  sever?«l  years,  and  threatened  to  revive  the  war  of 
races  in  all  its  rancour.    A  number  of  persons  had  suffered  loss 
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of  property  during  the  rebellion  in  Upper  Canada.  The  Draper 
Government  proposed  to  indemnify  them.  The  Lower  Cana- 
dian members  consented  to  support  such  a  measure  on  condition 
that  parties  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion  in  that 
Province,  and  who  had  lost  property,  should  receive  like  com- 
pensation. A  Commission  was  appointed  to  make  inquiry  into 
the  amount  of  loss  sustained,  and  the  number  of  parties  just'y 
entitled  to  indemnification.     A  Report  was  submitted 

1846  to  Pai'liamert,  which  was  deemed  unsatisfactory.     But 
A.D.      an  Act  was  passed  which  provided  for  the  full  payment 

of  the  Upper  Canadian  losses,  and  for  a  small  portion 
of  those  of  Lower  Canada.  The  question  was  left  in  an  un- 
settled state.  The  French  Canadians  were  unsatisfied,  while 
the  Loyalists  of  Uppei  Canada,  .vho  looked  upon  them  as  hav- 
ing been  rebels  in  a  body,  were  enraged  at  their  receiving  any 
compensation  at  all.  A  Liberal  British  Ministry^  came  into 
power  this  year.  Earl  Grey,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  wrote  a 
despatch  confirming  that  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  1839  con- 
cerning the  tenure  of  office.  Lord  Elgin,  a  son-in-law  of  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  imbued  with  the  Liberal  sentiments  of  that 
nobleman  regarding  colonial  government,  and  endowed  with 

strong  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  commanding  elo- 

1 847  quence,  was  appointed  Governor-General.   He  arrived  in 
▲J).      Canada  in  1847.    From  his  time  is  dated  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  Responsible  Govemment  in  that  Province. 

14.  A  general  election  took  place  in  Canada  the  year  after 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Elgin.    The  Tcy  party  had  for  some  time 

been  losing  strength  in  the  country.    The  Reformers 

1848  were  thoroughly  aroused.    The  Freiich  Canadian  party 
A.D,      acted  with  them.     When  the  new  Parliament  met,  Mr. 

Draper  found  that  he  could  not  command  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  Assembly.  Acting  on  the  now  recognized 
principle,  he  resigned,  and  Messn!.\  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine 
assumed  the  reins  of  Govemment. 

15.  NOVA  SOOTIA.~The  course  of  events  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Canadas  afii^cted  the  political  struggle  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  rage  of  the  Family  Compact  was  now  excited  and  then 

'  A  LxberaX  British  Ministry.  — That  i  In  power  till  1852,  when  Lord  Derby's 
of  Lord  John  fiuuell,  who  continued  |  first  Adminiatration  was  formed. 
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aoothcl,  according  aa  affairs  looked  unfavourable  or  favourable 
to  their  views.  The  Eeformers  also  had  their  cold  and  their  hot 
fits.  The  action  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  pronouncing  the 
principle  of  "  responsibility  to  the  people "  incompatible  with 
the  dependent  position  of  colonies,  elated  the  Tories  and  morti- 
fied til  i  Eeformers.  The  mission  of  Lord  Durham  was  watched 
with  intense  interest  by  the  latter ;  its  abrupt  ^'^rmination  filled 
them  with  sorrow.  When  "  the  Report "  appeared,  they  re- 
ceived it  with  applause.  Joseph  Howe  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
masterly  review  of  the  diflficulties  of  government  in  the  Prov- 
inces, and  said  that  the  remedy  proposed  in  it — namely,  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  responsibility-  —was  both  easy 
and  eflficient.  The  Tories  in  the  Legislative  Council — to  mark 
their  contempt  of  the  suggestion  of  a  Confederation  of  all  the 
Provinces — passed  condemnatory  resolutions,  averring  that  the 
scheme  would  be  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and 
of  the  Provinces,  and  would  lead  inevitably  to  their  separation 
from  the  mother  country. 

16.  To  Downing  Street,  at  this  time,  delegations  from  both 
parties — Tories  and  Eeformers — frequently  resorted.  When 
Lord  John  Eussell's  despatch  concerning  the  tenure  of  office 
appeared,  it  was  immediately  adopted  by  Howe  and  the  majority 
in  the  Assembly  ;  and  they  called  on  the  Governor  to  put  "  the 
new  and  improved  Constitution"  into  practice  by  dismissing 
those  of  his  advisers  who  did  not  possess  their  confidence.  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  chose  to  be  governed  by  the  despatches  of  Lord 
Glenelg  (1836)^  in  which  the  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  John 
Eussell  was  not  recognized.  The  gallant  veteran  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  was  esteemed  by  Howe  and  his  party,  but  the 
persistency  with  which  he  opposed  their  demands  provoked 
them  to  address  Her  Majesty  praying  for  his  recall.  Party 
feeling  now  ran  very  high,  and  the  Province  was  thrown  into 
a  state  of  fevensh  excitement.  Tories  and  Eeformers  held 
meetings  in  Halifax,  and  all  over  the  Province.  The  farmer 
was  drawn  from  his  fields,  the  fisherman  from  his  nets,  and  the 
labourer  from  hie  work,  to  listen  to  eloquent  speeches  from 
Joseph  Howe,  who  fired  their  imagination  and  aroused  their 
hopes  by  dilating  on  the  great  happiness  and  prosperity  that 
would  shine  on  the  Province  when  Eesponsible  Government 
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should  be  establiflhed  The  expectations  of  the  people  were 
raised  and  depressed  by  contradictory  rumours :  now  they  re- 
joiced, when  they  heard  that  Sir  CoUn  Campbell  was  to  be 
recalled ;  then  they  grieved,  when  it  was  said  that  he  was  to 
be  sustained  by  the  Imperial  Government 

1*7.  Lord  Sydenham  arrived  in  Halifax  in  July,  and  assumed 
the  government.  He  reconstructed  the  Executive  Coun- 
1840  cil  by  dismissing  four  members  who  held  seats  neither 
A.D.  in  the  Legislative  Council  nor  in  the  Assembly,  and 
appointed  Howe  and  otiiers  I'oelonging  to  the  Eeform 
party  in  their  place.  The  new  members  accepted  office  on  the 
express  understanding  that  thoy  held  it  only  on  the  tenure  of 
public  conhdence.  Among  othr3r  measures,  a  Bill  to  incorporate 
Halifax  was  brought  in  by  this  coalition  Government.  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  retired,  and  left  Nova  Scotia  with  a  pleasant 
farewell  to  his  stanchest  political  opponents.  Lord  Falkland 
became  Governor.  He  expressed  a  determination  to  preserve 
to  the  people  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  give  talent,  industry,  and  integrity  their  due  share 
in  the  Government.  Hia  sincerity  was  not  doubted.  He 
quickly  achieved  popularity,  and  his  cheering  presence  broke 
through  the  cloud  of  political  discontent 

18.  The  hopeful  aspect  of  affairs  did  not  long  continue.  The 
four  Executive  Councillors  who  had  been  forced  to  give  way  to 
the  Beformers,  would  not  remain  quiet  The  members  of  the 
coalition  Government  did  not  agree  very  well  among  them- 
selves :  their  opinions  on  some  important  questions  were  dia- 
metrically opposed.  The  old  Tory  members  scouted  the  idea 
that  their  tenure  of  office  was  dependent  on  a  majority  vote 
in  the  Assembly,  and  they  rather  looked  down  on  their  new 
colleagues ;  and  the  Beformers  soon  began  to  suspect  that  the 
Governor  was  under  their  influence.  Mr.  Johnstoo,  the  leader 
of  the  Tories,  and  Mr.  Howe,  the  head  of  the  popular  party, 
differed  widely  on  the  subject  of  education :  the  former  was 
in  favour  of  denominational  colleges  supported  by  grants  of 
public  money ;  the  latter,  of  a  provincial  university.  While  the 
country  was  agi^cated  by  this  Question,  the  Governor,  acting,  it 
was  suspected,  in  the  interest  of  the  Tory  section  of  his  Council, 
and  without  co/asulting  Howe,  dissolved  the  House  and  ordered 
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A  geoeral  electiou.  A  small  majority  of  members  was  returned 
who  supported  Mr.  Johmttou's  policy.  B'tter  eUiiiities  were 
provoked  by  this  action,  and  the  fiercest  political  storm  that 
ever  rent  the  Province  arose. 

19.  Another  stretch  of  the  prerogative  angered  the  Bcformers. 
Lord  Falkland,  like  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  maintained  that  the 
right  of  appointing  to  office  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 
He  called  to  the  Executive  Council  f..  gentleman  (a  friend  of 
Mr.  Johnston)  who  held  a  seat  neithei  in  the  Upper  nor  in  the 
Lower  branch  of  the  Legislature.  As  this  appointment  was  i^ery 
displeasing  to  the  Beformers,  Howe  and  his  colleagues  felt  con- 
strained to  resign.  In  taking  that  step  they  fulfilled  the  pledge 
they  had  given  on  entering  the  Executive  Council,  and  carried 
out  the  I  '^inciples  of  Eespousible  Government.  Lord  Falkland 
afterwards  made  overtures  to  the  retired  members,  with  the 
exception  of  Howe,  and  offered  them  their  seats  again,  on  the 
condition  of  their  deserting  their  leader  and  their  principles ; 
but  they  refused.  A  wide  breach  was  now  made  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Beformers,  who  felt  as  if  the  fruits  of  their 
long  struggle  had  been  snatched  away  from  them.  A  fierce 
literary  war  ensued.  Lord  Falkland  was  overwhelmed  with 
ridicule  and  invective  in  poetry  and  prose :  he  wrote  indiscreet 
despatches  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  which  stigmatized  the 
leaders  of  the  Reform  party,  and  they  were  read  by  the  Speaker 
in  the  Assembly.  Howe  attacked  and  insulted  him  in  language 
which  no  provocation  could  justify.  The  heats  and  enmities  of 
party  conflict  were  carried  out  of  the  political  arena  into  society. 

20.  Lord  Falkland's  influence  for  good,  was  destroyed.  Sir 
John  Harvey  was  called  from  Newfoundland  to  take  his  place. 
The  great  "  Political  Pacificator,"  as  he  was  called,  attempted 
to  form  a  Government  of  "  all  the  talents "  by  taking  into  it 
the  most  influential  mei*  of  both  parties  ;  but  he  failed.  Howe 
and  the  Reformers  distrusted  coalitions :  they  were  conscious  of 
their  strength,  and  were  conteiit  to  bide  their  time.  A  general 
election  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  Imperial  Government  waa 
now  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  responsibility.  A  despatch 
from  Earl  Grey  (dated  17th  March  1847),  pointedly  confirming 
the  celebrated  document  from  the  pen  of  Lord  John  Russell 
(1839)  on  the  tenure  of  office,  was  received  by  the  Johnston 
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Government;  but  it  did  not  see  the  light  until  the  electioiia 

were  over,  and  until  the  victory  of  the  men  who  had  so  long 

been  fighting  to  carry  out  the  principles  there  laid  down 

1848   waH  made  sure.    Responsible  Qovemment  was  fairly 

▲.D.      established.    Howe  was  called  to  the  head  of  aHairs. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  surrender  of  the  Casual  and 

Territorial  Eevenue  was  now  settled  by  the  Assembly  making 

provision  for  a  permanent  Civil  List. 

21.  NEW  BkUNSWIOK.  — Political  parties  were  more 
evenly  balanced  in  Ncn/  Brunswick  than  in  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia;  a  sph*it  of  greater  moderation  actuated  its  people. 
Some  of  the  leaders,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining 
the  concessions  granted  by  the  Civil  List  Bill,  now  rested  con- 
tent. When  a  resolution  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  Liid 
down  in  Lord  John  Kussell's  despatch  on  the  tenure  of  office 
was  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  it  was  defeated  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  Charles  Simonds.  The  Governor, 
Sir  John  Harvey,  showed  a  decided  leaning  to  the  cause  of 
political  reform.  He  had  the  happy  art  of  making  himself 
popular.  He  was  exposed  to  pefsiatent  and  bitter  attacks  from 
the  portion  of  the  press  that  supported  "the  small  and  disap- 
pointed party  "  which  had  opposed  the  surrender  of  the  Casmvl 
and  Territorial  Revenue,  and  all  concession.  The  appointment 
by  him  of  a  relative  to  office,  and  an  addition  to  his  salary  of 
£500  fot  table-money,  voted  by  the  Legislature,  were  made 
the  grounds  of  slanderous  attacks.  Notwithstandirg  such  dis- 
.agreeable  incidents,  his  administration  was  successful.  He 
safely  carried  New  Brunswick  through  the  troublo  regarding 
"  the  Disputed  Territory."  When  he  was  appointed  (1841)  to 
the  Government  of  Newfoundland,  he  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  service  of  plate,  which  he  received  as  a  memorial  of 
the  unsurpassed  legislative  harmony  that  had  reigned  during 
his  term. 

22.  His  successor  was  Major-General  Sir  William  Cole- 
brooke.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  the  Province  was  subjected 
to  cie  of  the  periodical  depressions  of  its  timber  trade.  It  was 
unusually  severe  and  prolonged,  and  was  followed  by  a  general 
depression  of  all  branches  of  business.  The  gloom  of  the  times 
was  deepened  by  a  great  fire  that  occurred  in  St.  John.    The 
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reveDiiea  fell  off.  The  Province  waa  in  debt,  and  in  need  of  a 
loan ;  and  Lord  Stanley,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  informed  the 
Legislature  that  its  improvident  mode  of  voting  away  the  reve- 
nues tended  to  depreciate  the  financial  credit  of  New  Brunswick 
in  England.  The  large  surplus  placed  at  its  disposal  in  1837 
was  all  speat.  The  opponents  of  the  surrender  of  the  Casual  and 
Territorial  Revenue  seemed  to  be  justified.  But  then,  investi- 
gations had  been  made  into  the  management  of  the  Crown  Land 
Department  in  1839-40,  which  disclosed  serions  deficiencies 
in  its  accounts,  and  proved  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  annual 
supervision  by  the  Legislature. 

23.  A  general  election  was  held  in  1842.    Responsible  Gov- 
ernment was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  Reformers.     But 

the  mass  of  the  people  appeared  to  be  indifferent,  and  1842 
they  were  defeated.  Conservatism  had  a  strong  hold  a.d. 
on  the  Province.  In  the  contention  between  the  Gover- 
nor-General and  his  rdvisers  as  to  the  right  of  appointing  to 
office,  the  majority  of  the  Legislature  applauded  the  stand 
taken  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  eulogistic  addresses  were 
passed  thanking  him  for  his  defence  of  monarchical  institutions. 

24.  The  question  raised  by  Sir  Charles  waa  soon  brought 
home  to  the  Legislature.     On  Christmas  day  the  Hon. 
William  Odell  died.     He  had  succeeded  his  father,  the    1844 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Odell,  in  1818,  in  the  office  of     a.d. 
Provincial  Secretary,  and  for  quarter  of  a  century  had 

been  a  power  in  the  Province.     Sii  "William  Colebrooke,  assum- 
ing that  his  right  was  acknowledged,  appointed  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  A.  Reade,  provisionally.     This  action  ex-    1845 
cited  the  greatest  dissatisfaction   among  all  parties,      a.d. 
Four  members  of  the  Executive  Council  resigned  their 
seats.   The  Hon.  Messrs.  Hugh  Johnston,  E .  B.  Chandler,  and  R 
L.  Hazen,  professed  themselves  prepared  to  maintain  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  in  its  fullest  sense ;  they  only  objected 
to  its  exercise  in  this  particular  case.     Lord  Glenelg  (in  1835) 
had  laid  down  an  explicit  rule,  that  public  employments  should 
only  be  bestowed  on  natives  and  settled  inhabitants  of  the 
Province.    Was  Mr.  Reade  a  settled  inhabitant  of  the  Province  ? 
He  might  become  one  if  he  received  the  appointment,  but  no 
one  cared  to  have  him  on  such  terms.    I'he  Hon.  Mr.  Wilmot 
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not  only  held  that  all  appointments  of  honour  and  emolument 
should  be  bestowed  on  inhabitants  of  the  Province,  as  the  hope 
of  gaining  them  was  an  incentive  to  the  honourable  ambition 
of  its  youth,  but  sought  to  make  this  incident  a  meanu  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  Responsible  Government.  The  office  of 
Provincial  Secretary  was  a  Crown  appointment,  and  held  for 
life.  He  wished  to  erect  it  into  a  department,  and  place  at  its 
head  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  should  be  respou* 
Bible  to  the  Assembly.  This  reform  was  not  effected  till  several 
years  later.  Mr.  Eeade's  appointment  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  the  Hon.  J.  Simcoe  Saunders  succeeded 
to  the  office. 

25.  The  question  of  Responsible  Government  was  tested  in 

1848.    Mr.  Chailea  Fisher,  member  for  York,  holding 

1848  that  the  subject  of  Earl  Orey's  Despatch  (of  1847)  was 

▲.D.     as  applicable  to  New  Brunswick  as  to  Nova  Scotia, 

framed  a  resolution  expressing  full  approval  of  its  con- 
tents. The  rule  laid  down  by  the  Earl  was,  that  those 
officers  who  directed  the  policy  of  the  country  should  hold  their 
places  on  the  tenure  of  pleasure  ;  that  is,  only  as  long  as  they 
could  command  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
tive branch.  Members  of  the  Executive  Council  and  heads  of 
departments  were  included  in  this  category.  All  officers  under 
the  Government  were  to  hold  their  places  on  the  tenure  of 
good  behaviour.  They  were  excluded  from  either  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  and  were  not  to  be  subjected  to  removal  on  <i 
change  of  Government.  The  resolution  was  debated  on  the 
24th  of  February,  and  carried,  the  members  of  the  Conservative 
Government  voting  with  the  large  majority.  Shortly  after- 
wards, Messrs.  L.  A.  Wilmot  and  Charles  Fisher  entered  its 
ranks.  A  great  outcry  was  raised  by  some  of  their  supporters, 
who  accused  them  of  having  deserted  their  principles  ;  but  as 
Responsible  Government  had  been  almost  unanimously  ac- 
cepted, they  could  say  that  there  was  nothing  really  inconsistent 
in  their  conduct.  Many  of  the  Reformers  were  not  content  with 
a  triumph  of  principle ;  the  victory  was  incomplete  until  the 
control  of  all  the  offices  should  be  in  their  handa 

26.  Sir  William  Colebrooke,  being  seized  with  indisposition 
while  in  St.  John,  summoned  the  Legislature  to  meet  in  the 
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Oonrt  Home  of  that  city.  Here,  on  the  30th  of  March,  he 
prorogued  the  House  he  was  not  to  meet  again.  He  was  called 
that  year  to  the  government  of  British  Guiana.  For  a  long 
time  the  legiBlators  retained  a  lively  recollection  of  the  inci- 
dents that  marked  the  close  of  the  memorable  session  of  1848. 
Sir  Edmund  Head,  grandson  of  a  baronet  of  the  same  name 
who  had  been  forced  to  flee  with  the  Loyalists  from  the  States 
in  1783,  was  the  next  Qovemor,  and  the  first  civilian  ever 
regularly  appointed  to  the  position. 

27.  OANADA. — One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Baldwin  and  La- 
fvontaine  Administrati«.  i  in  Canada  was  to  introduce  a  Bill  into 
the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  indemnification  of  parties  in 
Lower  Canada  whose  property  had  been  destroyed  during  the  re- 
bellion. It  authorized  the  raising  of  jg  100,000  for  the  purpose. 
This  step  was  taken  to  satisfy  those  parties  whose  claims  had 
not  been  paid  in  1846.  The  Government,  to  avoid  the  charge 
of  indemnifying  rebels,  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  Act  all 
persons  who  had  been  convicted  of  high  treason  since  1st 
November  1837,  or  who  had  been  transported  to  Bermuda. 
This  measure  excited  the  most  furious  opposition,  both  within 
and  without  Parliament,  of  the  party  now  called  distinctively 
"Britiflh."  They  would  make  no  exceptions,  and  raised  the 
cry,  "  No  pay  to  rebels."  Anger  reached  the  point  of  disaffec- 
tion. The  British  North  American  League  was  formed  at 
Montreal,  with  the  avowed  object  of  breaking  up  the  Union. 
Its  members  turned  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  for 
comfort,  and  proposed  a  Confederation  of  all  the  Provinces  as 
the  best  means  of  breaking  down  the  influence  of  the  French 
Canadians ;  if  they  were  denied  that  remedy,  they  declared 
that  they  would  throw  themselves  into  the  anrs  of  the  United 
States. 

28.  Lord  Elgin,  though  urgently  pressed  by  the  Opposition  to 
take  a  contrary  course,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  Rebellion  Losses  BilL  In  resolving  on  this  step  he 
fairly  carried  out  "Eesponsible  Government."  The  occasion 
was  an  extreme  one,  and  well  calculated  to  test  the  value  of 
the  principle.  The  measure  in  question  had  been  proposed  by 
a  Government  which  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  commanded 
the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  branches  of 
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the  Legislature,  and  the  matter  involved  wan  entirely  within 
their  juriftdiction.  They  proponed  to  pay  local  clainiM  with 
money  rained  in  the  Province.  The  exft*4|)eratioii  of  the  Op- 
|X)Mition  minority  wan  great  :  ita  members  were  among  the 
most  respectable  and  influential  in  the  community,  and  Jjoni 
H)lgin  would  certainly  offend  them  intensely  shoidd  he  sanc- 
tion a  Bill  that  seemed  to  them  to  depreciate  loyalty  and  to 
put  a  premium  on  rebellion.  Yet,  if  hd  had  beconie  a  partisan 
Governor,  and  had  adopted  their  views,  he  might  have  rekindled 
the  flames  of  civil  war.  For  if  he  had  refused  his  assent  to 
the  Bill,  the  French  Canadians  might  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  for  ever  after  impossible  to  obtain,  by  constitutional 
forms,  what  they  deemed  justice.  If  Iles{)onsible  Government 
broke  down  at  this  crisis,  what  hope  could  there  be  that  it 
would  ever  be  finnly  established  ? 

29.  Lord  Elgin,  acting  on  his  own  judgment,  gave  his  asHont 
to  the  Bill  on  the  26th  of  April.  As  he  was  leaving  the  Par- 
liament Buildings,  he  was  received  with  mingled  jeers  ami 
cheers  by  a  small  "  well-dressed  "  crowd  that  was  assembled 
about  the  entrance  ;  and  as  the  carriage  drove  off  it  was  i)elte<l 
with  stones  and  malodorous  eggs.  Two  );ours  had  hardly 
elapsed  after  it  was  known  that  the  assent  had  been  given, 
when  a  great  concourse  of  people  was  assembled  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  to  mark  its  reprobation  of  the  action  of  the  Governor- 
General.  Tliey  were  not  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  long  speeches. 
Some  one  cried  out  that  the  time  for  action  had  come  ;  and 
then  the  cry,  "  To  the  Parliament  Buildings,"  was  raised. 
Preceded  by  a  party  bearing  lighted  torches,  the  excited  crowd 
rushed  thither.  It  was  night :  the  Assembly  was  sitting,  and 
the  halls  were  brilliantly  lighted.  A  shower  of  stones  shivered 
the  glass  of  the  windows,  and  broke  up  the  meeting  in  "  the 
most  admired  disorder."  As  a  party  of  armed  men  entered  the 
Assembly  Chamber  tumultuously,  the  members  and  the  lady 
visitors  in  the  galleries  took  shelter  in  the  lobbies.  One  fellow 
seated  himself  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  placing  "  the  hat " 
"upon  his  head,  roared  out,  "  Gentlemen,  the  French  Parlia- 
ment is  dissolved."  Another  shouldered  the  mace  and  walked  oflF 
with  it.  Then  the  cry  of  "  Fire"  was  raised,  and  a  general  rush 
was  made  from  the  building.    The  flames  did  their  work  with 
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f*'H[()iiM  rapidity.  Dofore  midnight  tho  buildiugM,  with  their 
spluudid  libraries,  contaiuiug  thuuMuiidii  of  valuublu  vuluiniNi 
oud  tlie  recordu  of  tho  Province,  were  utterly  couaumed.  For 
■ome  daya  aftorwarda  atorniy  excitement  prevailed  in  tho  city. 
Parliament  mot  in  BoiiHecuurs  Market  on  the  27  ih.  A  reao- 
lutiou,  expreaaing  a{)proval  of  tho  action  of  the  Qovenior- 
Qeueraj  in  aaaeutiug  to  the  Ilebellion  Loaaea  Bill,  waa  Dioved. 
It  waa  violently  opposed  by  Sir  Allan  M'Nab  and  the  Britiah 
party  ;  but  wiui  carried  by  a  largo  majority  of  the  Aaaembly. 
On  the  aame  day  a  number  of  the  '^itizena  of  Montreal  met  on 
the  "  Ohamp  de  Mars,"  and  carrie  d  reaolutioua  for  an  addreat: 
to  the  Queen,  praying  iier  Majesty  to  disallow  Ihe  Bill,  and 
to  reciili  the  Governor-General. 

30.  The  course  taken  by  Lord  Elgin  waa  sustained  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  Britiah  party  did  not  recover  it« 
temper  for  some  time.  It  is  strange,  but  the  good  old  Tories — 
the  Loyalists — showed  symptoms  of  rebellion,  and  spoke  of 
cutting  off  connection  with  the  mother  country.  Three  hundred 
n.nd  fifty  persons,  mostly  of  local  note  in  Moutre.'d,  signed  a 
document,  in  which,  after  drawing  in  the  blackest  colours  a 
picture  of  impoverished,  bankrupt,  and  backwanl  Canada,  they 
declared  that  annexation  fo  the  United  SUites  waa  its  only  re- 
source in  its  dire  extremj.ty.  Of  course,  this  manifesto  was  a 
mere  ebullition  of  feeling. 

31.  Parliament  met  no  more  at  Montreal.  At  the  last 
stormy  meeting  in  Bonsecours  Market  the  question  of  deter- 
mining the  future  seat  of  Government  was  debated.  John  A. 
M' Donald  moved  that  Kingston  should  again  become  the 
c;ipital  of  Canada.  A  proposal  was  made  to  move  the  seat 
of  Government  to  Bytown  on  the  Ottawa  ;  but  the  course  was 
adopted  of  transferring  it  to  Quebec  and  Toronto  every  four 
years  alternately.  The  removals  from  one  city  to  another  being 
both  inconvenient  and  expensive,  the  question  of  fixing  a 
permanent  site  was  placed  before  the  Queen  in  1858.  Her 
Majesty's  choice  fell  on  Bytown,  to  which  the  name  of  Ottawa 
was  then  given.  ^ 
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*  Responsible  Government  wm  estab- 
lished in  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1851. 
when  Sir  Alexander  Bonnurmau  was 


Oorernor;  and  in  Newfoundland  during 
the  adminiBtraiion  of  Hon.  Kcr  B. 
Hamilton. 
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Qtrvmows.  -1.  Wh»t  w«nj  the  chief 
•UffgMllnna  of  Lord  OurhAin'a  lU)tM>rt  T 
Wb»t  tertUilve  moMure  did  hu  •dvtMf 
IIow  did  the  Toriua  tr«*t  the  Report  T 

S.  Who  WM  Appointed  (loremor- 
0«n«ral  in  1880?  Wh»l  w«r«  ih«  diffl- 
oultlM  of  th«  tMk  he  h»d  before  him  f 
For  whftt  wero  th«  rirkl  ptrtlM  ohMij 
■UrlTlnffT 

8.  Wh»t  WM  the  tenor  of  l/^ttl  John 
Ilauell'a  tlmt  deepetohf  What  mIvLo 
WM  glren  to  ooloaljUi  Oovemon  Mid 
AiMRiblleiT 

4.  Wh»t  WM  the  rabjeot  of  the 
■eoond  d<Mpatohr  What  Important 
ohango  did  it  introduce f  IIow  wm  It 
regarded  b/  the  Kef  ormen  T 

5.  WhoM  content  did  Mr.  Ponlett 
Thompson  flnt  obtain  to  hla  Union 
Scheme  T  What  wm  one  groat  objoo- 
tlontoitf  Who  oppoeod  it  in  Upper 
Canada  f  IIow  wm  their  oppocltlon 
oreroomef  When  wm  the  Bill  paned 
bj  the  Imperial  Parliament  T 

a  Mention  the  chief  prorliioni  of 
the  Act  of  Unloa  In  what  partloolan 
WM  the  new  Qovemment  "respon- 
■ible"? 

7.  WL%t  honour  wm  conferred  on 
Mr.  Thorn  peon  f  How  did  hie  career 
llltutratd  the  uncertainty  of  popu- 
larity? 

8.  Wheii  WM  the  flnt  aouion  of  the 
United  Canadian  Parliament  opened? 
How  WM  the  principle  of  Besponsible 
OoTeruixtent  reoognlaed  on  the  ooca- 
liun? 

0.  What  effect  had  the  union  on  the 
conflict  of  partlee?  How  did  the 
French  Canadiana  retain  a  large  share 
of  Intluonco?  What  war  of  eectiona 
arose  ?  What  important  Bills  were  in- 
troduced? How  did  Lord  Sydenham 
die? 

10.  What  change  of  Qovemment  took 
place  toward  the  end  of  18417  Whose 
hopes  did  it  raise  ?  IIow  far  were  they 
Justified  ?  W  hy  wm  the  new  Adminis- 
tration short-lived? 

11.  What  wM  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Metcalfe  entertained  by  those  who  dis- 
liked him?  What  did  the  Tories  think 
of  him?  Why?  What  led  to  the  res- 
ignation of  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  La- 
fontaine?    What  wm  the  result  of  the 


general  election  ?    What  Ministry  wu 
then  forme<l  ? 

12.  IIow  did  Paplnean  and  MKensio 
begin  to  be  rrgardiid?  Who  wm  »%. 
eluded  from  tlie  amnesty  ?  When  «m 
he  pardoned  ? 

13.  Who  aiKHNtmlttd  T^rd  Metcaifo? 
What  question  wm  raised  in  his  time? 
What  Act  WM  passed  reganling  it?  In 
what  state  wm  the  queitlon  loft? 
What  WM  the  result  of  the  ciiangu  of 
the  British  Ooremmentf  What  is 
di.te<l  from  7  ord  Elgin's  time  ? 

14.  What  WM  the  rvsult  of  the  gen- 
eral  election  in  1848?  Who  wero  at  tlio 
head  of  the  new  Ministry? 

1ft.  What  WM  the  state  of  parties  In 
NoTa  Scotia?  What  wm  Jo««ph 
Howe's  Terdlot  on  Lord  Durham'* 
Report  ?  What  did  the  Tories  think  uf 
Confederation  ? 

la  What  despatch  of  Lord  Joiin 
RusmU's  wm  adopted  by  Howe  and 
his  party  ?  Who  refused  to  be  guiilod 
by  it?    What  were  the  oonsequencus  1 

17.  What  changes  took  place  in 
1840  ?  Who  succeeded  Sir  Colin  Cam  p- 
beU?  What  determination  did  ho  ox- 
preMf 

18.  What  dbturbed  the  pearoful 
Mpect  of  afTaira?  What  qutiitiun 
brought  on  a  crisis?  How  did  tho 
Ooremor's  conduct  provoke  enmity? 

10.  To  what  further  stretch  of  pre- 
rogative had  Falkland  recourse  ?  How 
did  he  try  to  break  up  Howe's  party  ? 
What  ensued? 

20.  Who  WM  called  to  take  Falk- 
Und's  place?  What  kind  of  Ministry 
did  he  try  to  form?  Why  did  the  at- 
tempt fail?  What  despatch  wm  re- 
ceived from  Earl  Urey  ?  When  wss  it 
published?  Who  wm  then  called  to 
the  head  of  afTairs  ? 

21.  What  WM  the  state  of  political 
parties  in  New  Brunswick?  Towardu 
what  were  the  leanings  of  the  Gover- 
nor? To  what  did  this  expo'.e  him? 
In  what  WM  he  neverthelesf  succeM* 
fult 

22.  Who  succeeded  Harvey?  What 
serious  difficulties  had  the  Province  to 
encounter  soon  afterr^ardn?  What 
proved  the  necessity  of  the  anniuti 
supervision  of  the  expenditure  ? 
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fli.  Wh»l  WM  Ui«  rMvIt  of  Ui«  t«n- 
flnd  elMtlun  of  1842?  Wh»l  farther 
proof  of  Ita  ()ooMrv»tl«tn  Ukl  th«  Trov- 
Inca  afforilT 

14.  What  incidont  bronglit  homo  to 
th«  LegUUture  th«  qunatlon  of  %p- 
l>olntm«ntaf  What  difTurttnt  e(T«ot« 
lUd  it  |>r<Mluo«r  Wh«t  vlaw  did  Mr 
Wllmot  taka  r  W  ,»t  wm  tha  Uauo  m 
r«f<^^*><l  Mr  B«"    u'a  appointment  f 

2fi.  What  waa  ui  ihatanoe  of  Mr 
Charlea  FUhur'i  rMoluUonT  What 
bad  bMQ  the  ntle  laid  down  bj  Earl 
Orejrf  What  waa  the  reault  of  tho 
debater  Por  what  wore  Moaart.  Wll- 
mot  and  Flaher  aftorwarda  blamed  T 

m  When  did  Hir  W.  Colebrooke  ro- 
tlr*  T    Who  ancwMed  him  T 

ft.  What  WM  oDo  uf  tbo  Urat  acta  of 


the  lUldwin  and  Lafontalne  MInUtry 
In  (Canada  f  Whoe«  ottpoaltlon  did  the 
moaaure  eiolt«T  What  league  did 
thayformT  With  what  object  T  What 
•eemed  to  be  the  only  remedy  for 
the  oamT 

18.  What  ooane  did  Ix)rd  Elgin 
ailoptt  On  what  ground  hi  h la  conduct 
JuatlflAblef 

291  How  did  the  nritlah  party  ahow 
Ita  repr«>lMtlon  of  I^ord  KIkIh'*  artlonf 
What  outrage  did  tlie  mob  iwriwtrate  T 
By  what  prooeedlnga  waa  It  followed  t 

hO.  What  waa  the  Terdlot  of  th« 
Imiierlal  (Jovommentf  What  did  tha 
Britlah  |>arty  threaten  to  doT 

81  What  courae  waa  adopted  with 
r<«fAienr«  to  the  B«at  of  (^ovornmontT 
What  change  waa  aduptvU  iu  IMSf 
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CUMMUKCIAL  INDEPENDENCE. 


CHAPTEB  XXXIX. 

MEASURES  OF  FBOORESS. 

1850  to  1858  A.D. 


Ciommorclal  Independenco. 

MecMures  of  Progress. 

Municipal  Institutions. 

Tlio  Intorcolonial  llujiwfty. 

Delegations  and  Conferences. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

The  Clergy  lleserves  question  settled. 


Feudal  Tenure  abolished. 

Emigration. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company 

The  North- West  Territory 

Selkirk  Settleii  -)nt. 

Feuds  of  rival  traders. 

Brit:  th  Columbia. 


1.  In  the  year  1850  the  British  North  American  Provinces 
fairly  entered  on  their  political  manhood.  From  this  period 
may  be  dated  the  final  acceptance  by  all  parties  of  the  system 
of  government  that  gave  to  each  Province  the  management  of 
its  own  1(^  al  affairs,  free  from  the  dictation  of  Downing  Street; 
leaving  to  the  Imperial  Government  the  burden  of  defending 
them,  the  power  of  binding  them  to  treaties,  and  the  right  of 
disallowing  any  acts  of  the  local  Legislatures  which  it  deemed 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  From  the  same 
year  may  also  be  dated  the  commercial  independence  of  the 
Provinces.  Four  years  before,  in  1846,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Ilobert  Peel,  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed,  and  Great 
Britain  ent<3red  into  ftee  tradd  with  all  the  world.  The  etfec*^ 
of  this  meiisure  was  to  place  Canadian  exporters  of  grain  in 
a  position  similar  to  that  of  foreigners.  In  comparison  with 
the  Americans,  they  were  placed  disadvantageously,  as  the  for- 
mer had  greater  facilities  for  exportation.  Formerly,  when  the 
trade  of  the  Provinces  was  regulated  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, higher  duties  were  imposed  on  articles  imported  into 
them  from  foreign  countries  than  on  similar  goods  fro*^.  Great 
Britain.  These  discriminating  duties  in  favour  of  the  British 
merchant  were  repealed  by  permission  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment in  1847.  This  was  one  concession  in  favour  of  the 
Provinces. 

8.  In  1849  the  last  barrier  of  protection  was  thrown  down,  by 
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the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  American  ship-owners 
were  then  permitted  to  register  their  ships  in  Britieh  ports,  and 
to  compete  with  the  ship-owners  of  the  Provinces  in  the  carry- 
ing trade  to  Great  Britain  and  her  coloniea  This  state  of 
commercial  independence,  which  enabled  the  people  of  the  Prov- 
inces to  trade  freely  with  any  part  of  the  world,  to  import 
articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  from  any  country  they  pleased, 
and  to  manufacture  among  themselves  whatever  they  chose, 
was  not  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  great  boon  and  precio'is  privi- 
lege. The  repeal  of  the  Com  and  Navigation  Laws  disarranged 
trade  ;  the  people  endured  a  long  and  severe  depression  in  all 
branches  of  business,  and  many  grew  discontented,  and  cried 
out  that  the  mother  country  was  casting  off  the  Provinces.  As  a 
m3ans  of  allaying  the  discontent,  the  Imperial  Government  was 
induced  to  give  instructions  to  Lord  Elgin  to  use  all  his  influ- 
ence to  promote  reciprocal  free  trade  between  the  United  8tates 
and  the  Provinces.  The  spirit  of  commercial  independence 
forced  upon  them  tended  to  awaken  among  the  people  a  spirit 
ui  self-reliance,  and  to  arouse  a  desire  for  enterprise.  In  the 
fourteen  years  between  1850  and  1864  (when  the  Provinces 
were  agitated  by  another  political  change),  matters  of  internal 
improvement  were  carried  out ; — municipal  institutions  were 
established  in  Canada ;  laws  were  simplified  and  codified  ; 
common-school  education  was  extended  and  placed  on  a  syste- 
matic basis ;  internal  means  of  conmiunication  were  extended 
and  improved  ;  lines  of  railway  were  constructed  with  aid  from 
the  Government.  By  private  enterprise,  telegraphs  were 
erected,  and  a  line  of  ocean  steamers  was  established  between 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Liverpool. 

3.  No  more  can  be  attempted  here  than  a  brief  statement  of 
the  improvements  carried  out  during  the  period  in  question. 
Much  had  already  been  done  in  Canada  between  1841  and 
1850.  Tlie  beginning  of  all  the  reforms,  it  may  be  said,  was 
then  made.  The  system  of  canals  was  extended  and  com- 
pleted. They  were  built  to  overcome  the  obstructions  of  the 
St  Lawrence  from  its  numerous  rapids  and  falls,  and  to  open 
up  an  uninterrupted  course  of  navigation  from  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  by  the  great  river  to  the  ocean.    The  canals  were 

hardly  finished  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  com- 
(4733  26 
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menced  making  r  ilways ;  and  the  Canadians,  in  self-defence, 
were  compelled  to  undertake  similar  works. 

4.  The  acknowledged  cause  (dwelt  upon  by  Ix)rd  Durham 
in  his  lleport)  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  early  establishment  among  them  of  municipal  institutions. 
The  people  of  every  town,  village,  and  township,  obtained  full 
control  of  their  own  local  affairs ;  —such  as  the  i^ianagement  of 
the  common  schools,  and  the  levying  of  rates  and  taxes  for 
their  support ;  the  opening  up  and  maintenance  of  highways ; 
the  building  of  bridges,  court-houses,  and  jails  ;  the  support  of 
the  poor;  and  generally  all  matters  pertain  *ng  to  the  health, 
cleanliness,  and  local  traffic  of  their  districts.  By  throwing  so 
many  matters  of  local  concern  on  local  bodies,  the  Legislatures 
were  relieved  of  much  business,  and  the  people  were  brought 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  own  affairs.  Having 
the  power  to  provide  for  their  local  wants,  they  did  not  look  to 
the  State  to  do  everything  for  them.  The  want  of  local  control 
over  local  affairs  was  early  felt,  especially  in  Upper  Canada ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1849  that  an  eflScient  system  of  municipal 
institutions  was  established  there.  Lower  Canada  had  not  the 
benefit  of  them  till  1850 ;  and  it  was  several  years  after  that 
time  before  the  system  in  either  of  the  Provinces  was  per- 
fected. In  the  smaller  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  no  great  desire  was  manifested  by  the  people  at 
large  to  take  the  control  of  their  own  local  affairs.  In  the 
earliest  period  of  their  history  they  were  compelled  to  look  to 
their  Legislatures  for  the  support  of  their  roads,  bridges,  and 
schools  ;  and  they  have  not  grown  out  of  the  habit.  In  New 
Brunswick,  Sir  Edmund  Head  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  people 
to  look  less  to  the  State  and  more  to  themselves ;  but  muni- 
cipal institutions,  as  carried  out  in  the  Canadas,  have  as  yet 
taken  no  root  in  the  Lower  Provinces. 

6.  Between  the  years  1041  and  1846,  common-scliool  educa- 
tion was  placed  on  a  systematic  basis  in  Upper  Canada.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1850  that  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  were 
roused  from  their  apathy  towards  this  question.  A  system 
suited  to  their  wants  was  then  established.  After  this  time 
much  attention  was  given  to  improving  the  gntmrnar-school 
and  collegiate  systems  of  both  Provinces. 
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6.  The  people  of  the  British  American  Provinces  were  in  a 
measure  excited  by  tb<)  railway  mania  that  raged  in  Great 
Britain  in  1846.  A  great  many  proj'jcts  were  brought  before 
the  Legislatures,  but  no  great  undertaking  was  carried  out 
until  seventeen  years  afterwards.  The  railway  from  Portland 
to  Montreal  was  then  commenced,  by  the  American,  St.  Law- 
rence, and  Atlantic  Company.  This  line  was  afterwards  leased 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Company,  and  became  part  of  the  great 
Canadian  railway. 

7.  An  Intercolonial  Railway,  from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  was 
a  scheme  that  early  engaged  the  attention  of  all  the  Provinces. 
In  connection  with  that  scheme  their  legislators  for  the  first 
time  met  on  common  ground ;  and  though  for  fifteen  years 
afterwards  nothing  was  done,  their  meetings  led  to  most  im- 
portant results.  Lord  Durham,  in  his  Eeport,  was  the  first  to 
show  the  vast  importance  of  a  railway  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  hold  of  Great  Britain  on  British  North  America,  and 
of  uniting  the  Tipper  and  Lower  Provinces. 

8.  After  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  in  1842,  the 
Imperial  Government  contemplated  making  a  great  military, 
macadamized  road  through  New  Brunswick,  from  the  Bend  of 
the  Peticodiac  to  Quebec.  A  London  company  offered  to  sub- 
stitute a  railway,  on  condition  that  part  of  the  money  neces- 
sary to  make  the  road  should  be  granted  to  it.  This  scheme 
excited  attention  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  but 
awakened  very  little  interest  in  the  Canadas,  especially  in 
Upper  Canada,  the  people  of  whirh  were  more  interested  in  the 
constructio:/.  of  a  railway  from  Montreal  to  the  western  bound- 
ary. Nova  Scotia  gave  an  mipetus  to  the  project.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Falkland  considered  it  idle  and  visionary  to  expect 
that  a  vaat  undertaking,  which  held  out  no  inducement  of  imme- 
diate profit,  could  be  carried  through  by  a  company.  It  could 
only  be  constructed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  with  the  com- 
bined and  spirited  cooperation  of  the  three  Provinces. 

The  Lower  Provinces  undertook  to  bear  the  expenses    1846 
of  an  exploratory  survey  of  the  country  through  which      a.d. 
the  railway  must  pass.    Canada,  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  national  project,  agreed  to  join  with  them.    The  British 
Government,  in  response  to  their  united  request,  sent  out  Major 
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William  Robinson  and  Captain  Heuderson  of  the  Royal  En- 
gineers,  with  a  stoff,  to  undertake  the  work. 

9.  The  Report  of  Major  Robinson  was  submitted  to  the  Legis- 

latures of  the  three  Provinces  in  1849.     It  gave  an  eii- 

1849  thusiastic  estimate  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
A.D.      of  the  importance  of  the  railway  for  their  development. 

Out  of  the  several  routes  explored  the  preference  was 
given  to  that  by  the  coast  of  the  Gulf,—"  The  North  Shore,"— 
as  the  beat  for  purposes  of  military  defence.  The  cost  was  calcu- 
lated at  £5,000,000  sterling.  In  anticipation  of  the  immediate 
action  of  the  Imperial  Government,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Branswick  voted  aid  to  the  extent  of  £6,000  a  year,  and 
ten  miles  of  ungranted  lands  on  each  side  of  the  railway.  But 
this  scheme  was  most  unfavourably  criticised  by  Captain  Har- 
ness, one  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

To  the  joint  proposal  of  the  threa  Provinces,  Earl 

1850  Grey  returned  a  most  discouraging  answer.    This  was 
A.D.      the  first  of  many  checks  to  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 

Repelled  by  the  Imperial  Government,  the  Lower 
Provinces  now  looked  in  another  direction.  The  desire  for 
closer  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Provinces  and  the 
United  States  was  then  growing  strong.  This  feeling  took 
form  in  a  Convention  held  at  Portland  on  the  31st  of  July, 
Delegates  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  met  repre- 
sentative men  from  New  England.  In  the  hall  where  they  sat 
the  red  cross  banner  and  the  stars  and  stripes  were  intertwined, 
— the  emblem  of  a  union  that  many  desired  to  promote.  Out 
of  this  meeting  grew  the  project  of  the  European  and  North 
American  Railway,  by  which  Halifax  was  to  be  connected  with 
Langor,  Portland,  and  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States, 
by  a  line  passing  through  New  Bnmswick  by  way  of  St.  John, 
and  extending  westward  to  the  frontier  of  Maine, 

10.  Joseph  Howe  now  entered  the  railway  field.  He  was 
not  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  created  by  the  Portland 
Contention,  and  was  opposed  to  placing  a  railway  running  over 
British  territory  under  the  control  of  an  American  couipany. 
He  held  that  the  only  safe  way  to  construct  great  public  works 
was  by  the  Government  raising  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
Provinces  or  under  imperial  guarantee,  on  the  security  of  t^'^ 
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lands  and  revenues  of  the  Provinces.  He  carried  he  people 
of  Nova  Scotia  along  with  him.  Bearing  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  Sir  John  Harvey  to  Earl  Grey,  he  crossed  over  to 
England  with  the  view  of  laising  a  loan  of  £800,000  by  aid  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  to  construct  a  line  of  railway  from 
Halifax  to  Windsor. 

11.  With  regard  to  railway  projects,  Nova  Scotia  btood  in  a 
more  favourable  position  than  New  Brunswick.  Whether  the 
line  from  Halifax  to  Quebec  alone  were  made,  or  the  line  to  the 
Maine  frontier,  or  both  combin'id,  the  railway  by  the  proposed 
route  was  equally  necessary.  In  New  Brunswick  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reconcile  the  clashing  interests  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Province.  Every  scheme  proposed  met  with 
this  sectional  opposition.  The  line  running  westward  to  the 
frontier  of  Maine  was  looked  upon  as  advantageous  chiefly  to 
St.  John.  The  people  of  the  northern  counties  favoured  the 
railway  to  Quebec  by  the  North  Shore  route ;  those  of  the 
river  counties  that  by  the  valley  of  the  St  John ;  while  the 
people  of  Charlotte  thought  that  a  line  from  St.  Andrews  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  with  the  United  States  frontier  was  the 
most  direct  and  advantageous  route. 

12.  Joseph  Howe,  by  his  speeches  and  letters,  created  a 
favourable  feeling  in  England.  With  his  robust  and  florid 
eloquence  he  brought  British  North  America  with  its  vast  re- 
sources prominently  into  view.  Earl  Grey  was  so  far  over- 
come by  his  arguments  as  to  invite  him  to  reopen  the 
Intercolonial  Eailway  Scheme.  In  a  letter  to  him,  1861 
written  on  the  iOth  of  March,  by  Mr.  Hawes,  Under-  a.d. 
Secretary  of  State,  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  Government 

was  pledged,  and  the  statement  made  that  no  objections  would 
be  offered  to  the  European  and  North  American  Railway  form- 
ing part  of  the  Intercolonial.  At  the  suggestion  of  Earl  Grey, 
Lord  Elgin  called^  at  Toronto,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
the  Three  Provinces  coucemed,  to  arrange  the  terms  and  settle 
the  amount  of  responsibility  to  be  borne  by  each. 

13.  The  glowing  pictures  drawn  by  Mr.  Howe  of  the  re- 
sources of  British  North  America,  and  the  prospect  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  raised  under  imperial  guarantee,  uuered 
great  inducements  to  a  celebrated  firm  of  railway  contractorkj — 
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Messn.  Jackson  and  Oompany— to  transfer  their  organized 
force  of  engineers  and  labourera  to  so  inviting  a  field.  Through 
their  agent,  Mr.  Archibald,  they  made  overtures  to  the  Govern  - 
ments  of  the  Provinces. 

14.  The  movements  of  Joseph  Howe  had  been  watched  with 
some  suspicion  by  the  party  in  New  Branswick  that  favoured 
the  line  proposed  at  the  Portland  Convention.  A  Bill  waa 
passed  through  the  Legislature  providing  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  St.  John  to  Shediac,  which  should  form 
part  of  the  Intercolonial ;  and  the  resolution  was  taken  not  to 
construe-  ihe  New  Brunswick  portion  of  the  railway  from  Hali- 
fax to  Quebec  unless  imperial  aia  were  given  to  the  line  from 
St.  John  to  Shediac.  Howe,  passing  through  New  Brunswick 
on  his  way  to  Toronto  to  join  the  meeting  of  the  delegates, 
smothered  opposition  by  showing,  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hawea 
of  the  10th  of  March,  that  the  Imperial  Government  wai 
pledged  to  aid  both  lines. 

15.  The  delegates  met  at  Toronto  on  the  21st  of  June.  Sev- 
eral proposals  were  made.  The  one  agreed  to  provided  that 
the  line  from  Halifax  to  Quebec  should  be  undertaken  on  the 
joint  account  of  the  three  Provinces,  which  should  grant  five  miles 
of  Crown  lands  on  each  side ;  and  that,  until  the  payment  of  the 
cost  of  construction  and  int*>rest,  the  receipts  should  be  com- 
mon property,  after  which  each  Province  was  to  own  that 
portion  of  the  road  passing  through  its  own  territory.  Tlie 
New  Brunswick  Government  agreed  to  this  proposal  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  imperial  aid  should  be  given  to 
the  European  and  North  American  Eailway.  The  Government 
of  Nova  Scotia  afterwards  generously  offered  to  make  thirty 
miles  wJthin  New  Brunswick.  Everjrthing  seemed  to  be  now 
satisfactorily  settled.  But  there  is  many  a  sUp  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip.  Earl  Grey,  by  a  despatch  dated  the  27th  of 
November,  apprised  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick  thatr 
Mr.  Howe  had  misinterpreted  Mr.  Hawes's  letter ; — the  Im- 
perial Government  would  not  aid  the  European  and  North 
American  Eailway.  This  announcement,  after  high  hopes  had 
been  raised,  caused  deep  disappointment.  Many  accused  Howe 
of  having  made  a  wilful  mistake.  He,  however,  maintained 
that  the  interpretation  he  had  put  upon  the  letter  had  been  at 
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first  iiocepted  by  Earl  Grey,  and  that  hia  Lordship  must  after- 
wards have  chauged  his  mind.  This  niiscouceptiou  tended  to 
eugeuder  mistrust  among  the  Provinces. 

16.  Un«villiiig  to  stop  the  works  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way, the  Government  of  New  Brunswick  then  announced  that 
it  was  prepared  to  abide  by  the  Toronto  arrangement,  provided 
the  route  by  the  valley  of  the  St.  John  were  chosen.  But  "  No," 
said  the  men  of  Nova  Scotia.  "  We  undertook  one-third  of 
the  line  on  the  understanding  that  it  should  go  by  the  North 
Shore ;  the  adoption  of  the  St.  John  valley  route  would  nullify 
the  advantages  that  made  us  willing  to  agree  to  undertake  so 
much." 

17.  Another  meeting  of  delegates  took  place  at  Halifax 
the  following  January,  to  reconsider  the  whole  matter. 

The  Hon.  Messrs.  Hincks,  Tache,  and  Young,  of  the  1852 
Canadian  Government,  submitted  a  final  proposal  to  a.d. 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  Before  it  was  taken  up, 
the  Hon.  E.  B.  Chandler  of  New  Brunswick  intimated  to  Mr. 
Hincks  that  a  body  of  English  capitalists  (including  Jackson  and 
Co.),  and  calling  themselves  the  North  American  Bailway 
Association,  were  about  to  make  a  proposal  to  construct  the 
two  proposed  lines  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annual  grant  of 
;£90,000  a  year  for  twenty  years,  and  5,000,000  of  acres  of 
Crown  lands.  Would  he  consider  it?  "Not  for  a,  moment," 
answered  Mr.  Hincks.  The  Canadian  proposal  was  then  ac- 
cepted. It  bore  hard  on  New  Brunswick,  for  that  Province 
was  called  to  undertake  five-twelfths  of  the  cost  of  construction ; 
but,  hard  as  were  the  terms,  its  Government  accepted  them 
rather  than  bear  the  odium  of  staying  a  great  national  work. 

18.  A  deputation  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  England  to 
soilicit  imperial  aid  for  the  Intercolonial  Bailway  on  the  new 
basis.  There  now  appeared  to  be  a  want  of  cordial  cooperation 
among  the  Governments  of  the  three  Provinces.  The  dele- 
gates of  Nova  Scotia  did  not  join  the  delegates  of  Canada  and 
New  Brunswick,  so  that  Messrs.  Hincks  and  Chandler  were  left 
to  make  what  arrangements  they  could.  They  were  coldly  re- 
ceived by  the  Government  of  Earl  Derby.  They  suspected 
that  some  secret  hostile  influence  was  at  work.  Aggrieved  at 
being  slighted,  impatient  at  being  kept  waiting  for  an  answer 
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to  his  communication  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Hinckn 
wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  Sir  John  Pakington,  in  whi(  h  ho 
bluntly  Plated  that  Canada,  which  he  represented,  cixmo  not 
as  a  humble  suitor  for  aid,  but  on  the  invitation  of  thi  Iinperial 
Government  to  take  part  in  a  great  national  work.  The  an- 
swer the  delegates  at  length  received  was  adverse.  Traperiul 
aid  could  not  be  given  to  a  railway  by  the  valley  of  the  St. 
John:  so  again  the  great  project  fell  to  the  ground.  Each 
Province  was  now  left  to  construct  the  works  most  advan- 
tageous to  its  interests  on  its  own  responsibility.  Messni, 
Hincks  and  Chandler  threw  thRmselves  into  the  arnis  of  JackHon 
and  Co.,  and  made  arrangements  for  Canada,  New  Bninswick, 
and  also  on  behalf  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  but  the  people  of  the  last- 
named  Province,  hearkening  to  the  advice  of  Howe,  would  not 
enter  into  copartnership  with  contractors,  however  eminent,  and 
called  on  the  Government  to  undertake  the  works. 

19.  This  year  the  Grand  Tmnk  Company  was  incorporated 
in  Canada  to  make  a  railway  from  Montreal  to  Toronto,  and 
from  Quebec  to  Kivifere  du  Loup ;  and  the  work  was  commenced. 
In  the  pame  year  in  New  Brunswick,  the  Legislature  ratified  a 
contract  with  Jackson  and  Co.  to  make  the  line  from  St.  John 
to  Shediac. 

20.  By  the  influence  of  Lord  Elgin,  the  negotiations  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  Free  Trade  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  were  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.    By 

their  express  desire,  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  in- 

1854    eluded.    On  the  5th  of  June  1854  the  Reciprocity 

A.D,      Treaty  was  signed  and  sealed  at  "Washington  by  Lord 

Elgin  and  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy ,  the  American  Min  ister. 
By  the  articles  of  the  treaty  the  produce  of  the  sea,  the  soil, 
and  the  forests  were  mutually  admitted  free ;  the  Americans 
gained  a  full  participation  in  the  sea  fisheries  and  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  canals  of  Canada,  and  of  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence 
aild  St.  John.  The  treaty  was  to  continue  in  force  ten  years 
from  the  time  when  it  came  into  operation,  and  a  year  after 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  signified  a  desire  to  terminate 
it.  It  was  very  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
tipper  Canada,  but  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  it  evoked  dis- 
satisfaction.   The  course  pursued  by  Lord  Elgin  awakened 
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diipleaflure.  Ho  was  accused  of  hurrying  off  to  Waahinffton 
without  giving  their  delegates  duo  notice,  and  of  Higniug  away 
their  interests  without  giving  those  delegates  an  opportunity  to 
make,  if  possible,  a  better  bargain.  The  object  ions  raised  to 
the  treaty  were,  that  though  the  United  States  had  nothing  to 
exchange  comparable  in  value  to  the  priceless  fisheries  of  British 
North  America,  and  though  their  ships  were  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  ships  of  Great  Britain,  they  still  peremptorily 
declined  to  concede  the  only  equivalent  they  could  offer — 
namely,  the  admission  of  colonial  vessels  to  registry  in  their 
jwrts  and  to  their  coasting  trade.  Great  Britain,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  policy  she  had  pursued  since  the  last  war  with  the  United 
States,  conceded  much  to  preserve  amicable  relations.  Tlie  dis- 
content in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  was  only  a  pr-  :ing 
feeling.  The  events  of  the  times  were  such  as  called  forth  the 
sympathy  of  all  the  Provinces  towards  tlui  mother  country ;  for 
Great  Britain,  in  alliance  with  France,  had  declared  war 
against  Rnssia,^  and  while  Lord  Elgin  was  signing  the  treaty 
at  Washington,  the  forces  of  the  combined  p^jwers  were  collecting 
at  Varna,*  preparatory  to  an  invasion  of  the  Crimea. 

21.  During  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1854  Sir  Edmund 
Head  was  appointed  (Jovemor-General  in  the  room  of  Lord 
Elgin,  and  the  Hon.  J.  Henry  Thomas  Manners-Sntton 
assumed  the  Governorship  of  New  Brunswick.  At  this  time 
Sir  J.  Gaspard  le  Marchand  was  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Sir  Dominic  Daly  of  Vrince  Edward  Island. 

22.  In  Sir  Edmund  Head's  time  the  questions  that  had  con- 
tinually provoked  jealousy  and  discord  in  Upper  Canada  were 
settled  in  an  amicable  manner.  After  the  Union,  several 
attempts  were  made  to  di8]X)se  of  the  difficulty  arising  out  of 
the  claim  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  sole  enjoyment  of 
the  Clergy  Reserves.  The  establishment  of  fifty-six  rectories 
by  Sir  John  Colbome  had  brought  the  contest  between  that 
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^  War  against  Russia.  — Russia  seized 
the  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  nortli  of  the  Danube.  France 
and  Britain,  holding  this  tobe  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  balance  of  power, 
formed  an  alliance  in  aid  of  Turkey. 
The  Crimea  was  the  chief  theatre  of  the 


war  which  ensued.  The  Allies  gained 
the  great  victories  of  tlie  Alma,  Inker- 
mann,  Balaklava,  and  the  Tchernaya. 
The  war  was  ended  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  March  1856. 

^  Varna.     A  sea-port  of  Turkey,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Black  Boa. 
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body  and  the  other  sccta  to  a  direct  iMue.  Tliat  act  formally 
gave  the  Church  of  England  connection  with  the  Rtato  and  tliu 
|K)flition  of  an  EHtahlJHhud  Clhurch,  which  it  hnd  always  claimed. 
But  such  pretunHiuuM  wero  exceedingly  ditttaittcfui  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  sects,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  populii- 
tion.  Tlte  discussions  in  Parliament  over  this  question  revived 
the  angry  passions  of  the  past,  and  tended  to  perpetuate  discord 
and  disquiet  throughout  the  Province  ;  but  in  1854  this  trouble 
was  disix)8ed  of.  Parliament,  acting  under  authority  of  an 
Imperial  A  :t,  passed  a  measure  decreeing  the  separation  of  the 
State  from  connection  with  any  Church,  providing  for  ihe  pay- 
ment to  the  incumbenta  of  the  rectorie*?  of  a  sum  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  the  existing  stipends,  and  makiug  provision  for 
the  B.ipport  of  the  widows  and  children  of  clergymen.  After 
all  just  claims  were  satisfied,  the  remaining  Clergy  Reserves 
and  funds  were  divided  among  the  municipalities  according  to 
|K}pulation. 

23.  At  the  same  time  an  important  step  was  taken,  to  abolish 

"  the  Fendal  Tenure"  in  Lower  Canada ;  but  this 

1866    reform  was  not  finally  carried  out  until  1859.    The 

A.D.      body  of  the  Ceiisitaires  had  long  desired  to  be  freed 

from  the  state  of  semi- vassalage  in  which  they  were 
kept,  and  which  so  plainly  placed  them  in  a  position  of  inferiority 
as  compared  with  the  British  population.  The  Seigneurs  were 
naturally  unwilling  to  i-elinquish  their  feudal  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  but  their  opposition  was  at  length  overcome,  and  full 
justice  was  done.  The  Ceusitaires  paid  a  small  sum,  and  the 
Province  generally  contributed  £650,000,  to  indemnify  the 
Seigneurs. 

24.  Measures  were  taken  to  promote  settlement.  The  treat- 
ment that  immigrants  had  formerly  received  in  the  Provinces 
was  disgraceful  Nothing  was  done  to  encourage  or  cheer 
them.  The  vessels  that  brought  them  were  frequently  unsea- 
worthy,  overcrowded,  and  plague-stricken.  On  landing,  many 
brought  with  them  fever,  disease,  and  destitution.  Such  as 
had  means  were  waylaid  by  villains,  whose  only  object  was  to 
rob  and  mislead  them.  To  obviate  these  evils  qnarantine 
liarbours  were  established,  and  the  sick  received  medical  care 
in  the  hoepitaln ;  officers  were  appointed  to  give  the  immigrants 
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reliable  information  regarding  the  mocle  of  obtaining  granta  of 
land,  and  of  roucliiug  tlieir  allotted  dcstiuatioua.  The  tendency 
of  the  Governments  and  {)eople  of  the  Provinces  is  to  uhow  to 
immigrautH  iucreaMing  au-o  and  kiudtiess, — to  welcome  thum  as 
friends  and  labourers  whose  toil  will  incre^j:e  the  wealth  and 
greatness  of  the  Dominion. 

2ft.  In  the  year  1858  attention  was  dravm  lo  the  North- West 
Territory.  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  take  a  glance  at  the 
progress  of  events  in  that  quarter.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company 
(incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1670)  remained  in  undisputed 
|)OSHession  of  a  boundless  dominion,  after  the  French  King,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  had  reliuquislied  all  claim  to  it  In  fact, 
its  boundaries  were,  as  defmed  in  the  treaty,  a  ridge  of  highlands 
extending,  or  which  was  sup|)OBed  to  extend,  along  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  falling  into  St.  James  and  Uudsou  Bays.  This 
definition  was  vague  enough  to  encourage  the  Company  to 
maintain  claims  that  were  open  to  dispute.  It  contended  that 
its  pos^ssiuns  stretched  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  the 
great  tract  which  has  its  centre  in  Iiake  Winnipeg.*  For  over  a 
century  the  great  Company  enjoyed  an  almost  matchlesa 
prosperity.  Its  affain?  were  presided  ovek  by  a  Govtmor-in- 
Chief,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Fort  Factory,  on  Nelson 
Bay."  Under  him  was  a  number  of  factors,  who  took  charge  of 
the  several  departments  and  districts  into  which  the  Territory 
was  divided.  In  its  service  was  a  numerous  force  of  traders, 
clerks,  servants,  and  voyageurs.  The  warriors  of  the  various 
Indian  tribes  that  hunted  over  their  domain  brought  the  spoils 
of  the  chase  to  the  poets,  which  were  built  in  convenient  positions 
by  the  shores  of  the  gi'eat  bays,  at  the  heads  of  lake6,  and  by 
the  banks  and  mouths  of  rivers. 

26,  A  few  years  after  the  Conquest,  certain  merchants  of 
MontreJil,  chiefly  Scotchmen,  commenced  trading  in  the  North- 
West  Territory,  whopj  boundari^  were  defined  as  stretching 
from  the  bead  of  Lake  Superior  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  north  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  north-eastward 
to  the  limits  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  domain.     In  1784 


'  Lake  Winnipeg.  —  !nto  this  lake 
flow  the  Snskatchewan,  Red,  au<l  As- 
iiiuiboine    Rivera.     It  finds  onouUet 


by  the  NeUon  River,  falling  into  Had- 
son  Bay. 
^  Nelson  Bay. — In  Hudson  Bay. 
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thoy  formed  the  North-Weit  Company.  They  were  my 
proMiierouM,  au<l  noon  lm<l  a  uniali  army  of  eniployi^H  at  their 
conifiiaixl.  Thoy  oHtjihliHho*!  |M)Htn  ]»y  tho  8hjn»«  of  Ijakc  Win- 
nil>og  and  on  lUu\  lUvor,  in  the  country  that  tho  HudHon  IJay 
p<»oplo  clairnod  an  thoir  exoluHive  domain.  Tlien  prow  dispntes 
about  boondariOB,  which  bruko  into  blo<xly  fouds  between  thu 
rival  tradom. 

27.  Employds  of  both  Companicn  mado  dincovcrieii  in  tho 
hitherto  unknown  wihlernosu.  John  Heam  (1771)  fount!  \m 
way  to  a  lake  larger  th.ai  Ontario,  the  Great  Slave,  and  to 
the  Metal  or  Copj^rmine  River.  (Sir)  Alexander  Mac^kcnzio 
(1789)  explored  further  north-wefit  to  a  great  river  fulling 
into  the  Arctic  Sea,  since  called  the  Mackenzie.  lie  cromed 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  diHcovcred  the  T.l-cout-chd  Tefwe,  the 
river  of  the  Tachlty  nation.  Several  yearn  later  (1808),  Simon 
Frazer,  a  North-wester,  navigated  it  to  its  mouth,  and  half  a 
century  later  it  became  famous  as  the  gold-bearing  Frazer 
BiTer.  Six  years  before  (1797),  Captain  Vancouver  had 
threaded  his  way  through  the  archipelago  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  given  his  name  to  the  largest  of  its  islands. 

28.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk 
(1811-12)  a  large  tract  >(  country  along  the  courses  of  the  Red 
and  Assiniboine  Rivers.  He  sent  out  a  party  of  Scotchmen 
(who  were  afterwards  joined  by  some  Norwegians  and  French 
Canadians)  to  make  a  settlement.  They  were  exposed  to  severe 
privations  from  the  failure  of  their  first  crops,  and  to  constant 
\)en\  from  the  prowling  Indians.  Captain  Milnes  M'Donnel 
was  appointed  Governor.  He  kept  his  head-quarters  at  Fort 
Dan  (the  p  esent  Pembina).  The  establisliment  of  this  colony 
in  territory  to  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  doubtful 
right,  more  fiercely  inflamed  the  jealousy  of  the  North- Westers. 
The  feuds  between  the  servants,  the  wild  half-breeds  and 
Indian  allies,  of  the  rival  traders,  were  waged  with  fearful  ani- 
mosity for  several  years.  Blood  was  shed,  life  was  taken, 
cruelties  were  perpetrated,  and  the  frui^^s  of  arduous  toil  were 
destroyed.  The  unfortunate  Scotchmen  and  Norwegian^  of 
Selkirk  were  driven  from  their  settlements.  A  party  found 
teii?porary  shelter  at  Norway  House,  one  of  the  chief  Hudson 
Bay  poets  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipeg.    They  returned 
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ooly  to  \m  driven  away  afpiin.  Tho  futid  r«w;liu<l  Hiich  a  height 
that  8ir  iieor^a  Dnwiinioud,  then  (Jovornor  of  Canaila,  uvut  a 
lugimoiit  t<)  lto<l  Kivur  to  keep  the  peace  (1H16).  At  this 
tiiuo  tlio  pi'otitH  of  tho  JIutiMoii  liay  Coinpaiiy  fell  to  zera  The 
Mtoc'k-hoUleri  in  London  rucoived  no  dividundri  wliatcvor.  In  a 
fuw  ytuint  thu  oriniiiud  folly  of  the  rivalriuH  force<l  ititelf  on  tlie 
luindH  of  thuHu  who  had  the  chief  iuterent  in  the  fur-trade.  An 
amalganiiition  of  tho  intereiitM  of  the  two  (yoni|>ani(*H  w.'m 
broit^'ht  about.  They  were  united  under  the  name  of  tho 
Hudson  Bay  Oompany.  The  n>onoi>oly  of  tho  trade  in  the 
IhitiHli  region  between  the  coaHtM  of  Ijiibni  lor  and  (.'olunibia 
was  granted  to  it  for  a  term  of  yeara  by  tlie  Imperial  Tarliiv* 
meut.     With  iwace,  i)roB|)erity  returned. 

29.  Tlie  Hudson  Biiy  ('om|>any  commenced  tiD  colonize  Van- 
couver Island  in  1843.  It  wan  looke<l  u|K)n  as  a  moHt  favour- 
able held  for  Hettlenieut.  It  ()OHrieHMed  gpaciouH  harbourH,  and 
enjoyed  a  healthy  climate.  ItH  Hoil  wan  fertile,  its  foreMtM  of 
pine  and  other  useful  trees  were  exteuHive,  and  its  sea  and 
river  fisheries  exliaustless.  Victoria,  the  capiUil,  was  then 
founded. 

30.  Shortly  .ifter  this  time.  Great  Britafn  and  the  United 
States  were  on  tie  point  of  going  to  war  over  a  dispute*  regard- 
ing tiio  bouudarie.i  of  their  I'espective  possessions  in  the  west. 
The  dispute  was  for  the  time  settled  by  the  Oregon  Treaty 
(July  17,  1846).  The  boundaries  were  then  detined  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  line  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  channel  that 
divides  Vancouver  Island  from  the  mainland.  In  tills  channel, 
and  between  the  Strait  of  Haro  on  the  east  and  of  Ilosorio  on 
the  west,  lies  San  Juan  and  other  lesser  islands.  Tlie  Americans 
soon  began  to  assert  that  San  Juan  was  within  their  territory, 
as  they  claimed  that  the  Haro  Strait,  which  runs  by  the  eastern 
coast  of  Vancouver,  was  within  the  dividing  line  as  deBned  by 
the  treaty.  The  British,  on  the  contrary,  contended  that  the 
Kosario  Strait,  running  west  of  San  Juan,  and  leaving  that 
island  within  their  territory,  waa  the  true  dividing  line.  The 
San  Juan  difficulty  ^  remained  unsettled  for  a  number  of  yeara 


il 


'  The  San  Juan  difficulty. — It  was  re- 
ferred by  tbe  Treaty  of  Washington  (8th 
Maj  1871)  for  arbitration  to  the  Em- 


peror of  Oermany,  who,  In  October  1872, 
gave  hit  award  in  fayour  of  the  United 
(iUtaa.    See  p.  442. 
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In  1849  Vancouver  was  erected  into  a  Crown  colony,  and  (Sh) 
James  LDuglas,  local  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  was 
appointed  Governor. 
31.  Attention,  as  already  stated,  was  directed  to  the  North- 
West  Territory  at  this  time.    The  term  of  the  monop- 
1858    oly  of  trade  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  about 
A.D.      to  expire.     Doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  its 
ancient  Charter,  and  a  desire  was  manifested  to  annex 
the  vast  domain  to  Canada.     The  value  of  the  Bed  Biver  dis- 
tricts and  Saskatchewan  fertile  belts  was  then  becoming  well 
known.    Parties  in  Upper  Canada  perceived  that  they  presented 
an  opportunity  to  extend  the  bounds  of  their  Province  west- 
ward, and  to  increase  British  inflnence  in  the  I'^nited  Canadas. 
But  the  annexation  of  the  North-West  Territory  did  not  take 
place  till  eleven  years  afterwards.     British  Columbia  in  the 
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same  year  sprang  into  notice  (1858).  Discoveries  of  gold 
had  been  made  in  the  country  of  the  Upper  Columbia  Biver  as 
early  aa  1850.  The  "findings"  continued  to  be  made  on  so 
large  a  scale  that  Governor  Douglas  in  1856  apprised  the 
Imperial  Government  of  the  fact.  When  it  was  noised  abroad, 
adventurous  spirits  were  seized  with  a  desire  to  explore  the  new 
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gold-fields.  Wild  miners  from  California  deserted  theiv  old  to 
try  their  fortune  in  the  new  diggings.  By  the  yeir  1868, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men  were  scattered  over 
the  rocky  mountain -slopes  and  the  terraced  ravines  through 
which  flows  the  Frazer  Eiver  and  its  tributaries.  A  fixed 
aj\d  firm  Government  was  aecefcusary,  to  keep  the  reckless  por- 
tion of  the  mixed  population  in  order.  British  Columbia  was 
constituted  a  8e])arate  colony,  and  New  Westminster,  its  seat 
of  Government,  was  founded. 

32.  The  following  year  the  American  General  commanding 
in  the  Oregon  Territory  crossed  the  dividing  channel 
with  a  military  force,  and  landed  in  San  Juan.    The    1869 
British  Admiral  on  the  station.  Sir  Robert  Baynes,  there-      A.D. 
upon  Lent  a  party  of  Royal  Marines  to  the  island.    The 
claims  of  the  two  countries  were  thus  brought  to  a  threatening 
collision;  but  the  danger  was  averted.     The  United  States 
Government  did  not  countenance  the  act  of  its  General.    The 
Ajnerican  soldiers  did  not  retire  altogether ;  for  an  agreement 
was  made  between  the  two  Powers  that  each  should  maintain  a 
small  military  force  upon  the  island  until  the  question  of  owner- 
ship should  be  settled. 


Questions. — 1.  Describe  the  system 
of  government  finally  accepted  by  aU 
parties  in  Canada.  What  effect  had 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Lawiii  on  the  Prov- 
inces? What  concession  was  made  to 
them  in  1847? 

2.  When  and  by  what  measure  did 
the  Provinces  achieve  commercial  inde- 
pendence? What  were  its  immediate 
effects?  What  means  were  taken  to 
allay  the  discontent?  How  were  the 
years  from  1850  till  1864  occupied  ? 

8.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  canal 
system  ?  What  induced  the  Canadians 
to  construct  railways  ? 

4.  To  VI  hat  had  Lord  Durham  as- 
cribed tht  rapid  advaiice  of  the  United 
States?  How  had  this  affected  the 
people?  When  were  efficient  munici- 
pal Institutions  established  in  Upper 
Canp*da?  When,  in  Lower  Canada?  In 
what  Pror'nces  have  municipal  institu- 
tions taken  no  root  ? 

6.  When  wt/re  lytitems  of  public  edu- 
ction established  in  the  Canadas  ? 


6.  What  effect  had  the  Eng  ish  rail- 
way mania  on  the  North  American 
Provinces  ?  What  was  the  first  great 
railway  undertaken  there  ? 

7.  What  railway  scheme  early  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  all  the  Provinces  ? 
Who  had  been  the  first  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  railways  in  British  North 
America? 

8.  What  great  project  was  discussed 
shortly  after  1842?  Which  Province 
was  most  active  in  connection  with  it? 
What  step  did  the  British  Government 
take? 

9.  Give  the  substance  of  Major  Robin- 
son's Report.  What  aid  did  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  three  Provinces  vote  to 
the  undertaking?  What  discouraged 
it?  What  project  took  the  place  of  this 
one? 

10.  What  was  Joseph  Howa's  opinion 
of  the  scheme  ?  On  what  mission  did 
he  go  to  England  ? 

11.  Why  was  Nova  Scotia  more  fa- 
vourably situated  than  New  Biiuuwidl 
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for  entering  on  these  great  railway 
BcliomoB? 

12.  What  was  the  result  of  Joseph 
Tlowo'fl  visit  to  England!  For  what 
puipose  was  a  meeting  of  delegates 
called  at  Toronto? 

18.  Wliat  were  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Company  induced  to  do? 

14.  What  party  had  watched  Howe's 
movements  with  suspicion?  What 
position  did  the  New  Brunswick  Legis- 
lature take  up  ?  How  was  opposition 
in  that  quarter  smotiiered  ? 

16.  What  proposal  was  agreed  to 
by  the  delegates  at  Toronto  ?  How  was 
the  harmony  disturbed  ? 

^  16.  What  did  the  New  Brunswick 
Government  then  propose  ?  What  did 
Nova  Bcotia  reply  ? 

17.  What  proposal  did  Mr.  Chandler 
make  at  the  Halifax  meetin^  of  dele- 
gates? How  was  it  received  ?  To  what 
did  the  delegates  then  agree  ?  On  which 
Province  did  that  project  bear  hardly  7 

18.  What  was  the  result  of  the  appli- 
cation for  imperial  aid  ?  What  was  the 
only  course  now  open  to  the  Provinces? 
On  what  point  did  Nova  Scotia  separate 
from  the  other  Provinces  ? 

19.  What  line  of  railway  was  begun 
in  Canada  in  1852  ? 

20.  When  was  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
ttetween  Canada  and  the  United  States 
signed?  To  whom  was  the  treaty  fa- 
vourable? Where  was  it  unpopular? 
For  what  was  Lord  Elgin  blamed? 
What  were  the  chief  objections  to  the 
treaty  ? 

21.  When  did  Lord  Elgin  retire? 
Who  succeeded  him  ? 

22.  What  act  had  brought  the  contest 


between  the  Church  cf  Kngland  and 
the  other  sects  to  a  direct  issue?  When 
was  the  matter  settled  ?    How  7 

23.  When  was  feudal  tenure  in  Lower 
Canada  abolished?  How  were  the 
Seigneurs  indemnified? 

24.  What  measures  were  taken  to  In- 
crease the  comfort  of  immigrants  and 
to  promote  settlement  ? 

25.  When  was  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany incorporated  ?  What  land  did  tho 
Company  claim  7  How  were  its  opera- 
tions carried  on  ? 

26.  When  was  the  North-West  Com- 
pany  formed  7  What  brought  the  two 
companies  into  collision? 

27.  What  discoveries  were  made  by 
the  employti.s  of  these  companies  ? 

28.  Sketch  the  early  history  of  tho 
Selkirk  (Red  River)  Settlement.  What 
effect  had  the  feuds  between  the  com- 
panies 'J  t.'  "iir-trade?  When  did 
prosperity  ivm  «w.  / 

29.  When  did  the  colonizing  of  Van 
couver  Island  begin?  Why  was  it 
deemed  a  favourable  field  for  settle- 
ment? 

30.  What  dispute  arose  at  tills  time 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  7  What  were  defined  to  be  the 
boundaries  by  the  Oregon  Treaty^ 
What  further  difference  arose  ?  When 
did  Vancouver  become  a  Crown  colony? 

81.  What  desire  was  manifested  in 
1858  ivith  reference  to  the  North- 
West  Territory  7  What  brought  British 
Columbia  into  prominent  n  itice  ?  How 
did  it  obtain  a  fixed  G'       u.^ent? 

32.  What  proceedL  .  .itened  a 

collision  in  San  Ju-^u  '  j6??  How 
was  the  danger  averted  K 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

CONFEDEBATION. 

1857  to  1867  A.O. 


Btate  of  the  Union  Question. 

Increased  Representation. 

An  Elective  Legislative  Council. 

Ilepredontation  by  Population. 

First  proposal  of  Union. 

The  Canadian  Tariffs. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  visit. 

The  United  States. 

Defence  Question. 

Crisis  in  Parliament  of  Canada. 

Parties  coiilesce  to  carry  Confederation. 

Prince  Edward  Island  Conference. 


Quebec  Conference. 

The  Scheme  of  Union. 

Delegation  of  Canadian  Ministry  lo 
London. 

New  Brunswick  anti-confederate. 

Mr.  Card  well's  Despatch. 

The  Fenian  Brotherhood. 

The  Session  of  18G6  in  New  Brunswick. 

Meeting  of  Delegates  in  London. 

British  North  America  Act. 

First  Meeting  of  Confederate  Parlia- 
ment. 


1.  Not  very  long  after  the  establishment  of  British  power  in 
Canada  the  Question  cf  Union  became  a  subject  of  speculation. 
The  vast  progress  made  by  the  United  States  seemed  to  prove 
the  strength  of  that  principle  ;  and  the  Jiggressive  spirit  evinced 
by  them  raised  uneasy  feelings  with  regard  to  the  weak  position 
of  the  separate  Provinces.  Each  State  had  its  independent 
Legislature,  which  governed  its  own  local  affairs ;  and  there 
was  a  Central  Government  (the  visible  representation  of  the 
idea  of  country),  which  was  supreme  over  all  such  general 
matters  as  pertained  to  defence,  commerce,  currency,  and  foreign 
relations.  "Within  the  bounds  of  the  Union  there  was  freedom 
of  trade.  The  individual  States  were  thus  all  bound  together 
by  the  bond  of  obedience  to  a  central  power,  and  by  the  tie  of 
a  common  interest.  The  British  Provinces  owed  allegiance  to 
one  Sovereign, — there  waa  thus  a  grand  bond  of  union ;  but  a 
similar  strong  community  of  interest  did  not  exist  among 
the  individual  Provinces  as  between  the  States.  Each  regu- 
hited  its  own  currency;  each  adjusted  its  own  tariffs  to  suit 
its  own  views  and  wants ;  and  the  free  interchange  of  products 
was  prevented  by  a  bamer  of  custom-houses  along  the  boun- 
daries of  each  Province. 

2.  Li  the  year  1808  a  scheme  to  unite  all  the  Biitish  Provinces 
u:3)  27 
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nnder  a  federal  form  of  government  was  suggested  by  Richaxd 
J.  Uniacke  of  Nova  Scotia.  lu  1814  (as  before  stated)  (Jliicf- 
Justice  Sewell  of  Quebec  laid  a  proposal  for  the  Coufederation 
of  all  the  Provinces  before  tho  Earl  of  Bathurst,  then  Colonial 
Secretary,  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  govern* 
meut  in  Lower  Canada.  In  1822  (the  year  in  which  a  measure 
to  unite  the  two  Canadas  was  proposed  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment and  withdrawn)  a  project  for  the  Confederation  of  all  the 
Provinces  wiis,  at  the  request  of  the  Colonial  Office,  drawn  up 
by  Sir  John  Beverley  Kobinson.  In  1839  Lord  Durham  rec- 
ommended Confederation  as  the  best  means  of  obviating  tho 
difficulties  of  government  in  Lower  Canada,  and  of  advanciu«^ 
the  general  interests  of  all  the  Provinces.  In  fact,  at  every 
political  crisis  in  Canada  the  idea  of  Confederation  was  levived. 

3.  The  period  between  1857  and  1867  was  an  important 
decade  in  the  history  of  the  British  Noi-th  American  Provinces. 
In  1857  the  first  practical  step  was  taken  to  carry  out  the  proj- 
ect which  had  been  at  various  times  in  contemplation.  In 
1 867  Cofafederation  was  consummated.  During  the  earlier  years 
of  this  period  the  discussion  of  the  question  was  confined  chiefly 
to  the  Canadas,  and  there  it  was  only  intermittent.  In  the 
Lower  Provinces  neither  the  people  nor  the  Legislatures  con- 
cerned themselves  about  it,  though  it  sometimes  formed  the 
theme  of  a  newspaper  article.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  proposal  for 
a  legislative  union  with  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Isi..ind  found  favour,  but  the  greater  union  with  Canada  did 
not  then  seem  to  be  thought  practicable. 

4.  Several  events  happened  which,  combined,  forced  the 
people  to  look  upon  Confederation  not  as  a  theory,  as  heretofore, 
but  as  a  serious  practical  measure.  The  War  of  Secession 
broke  out.  An  angry  feeling  was  aroused  in  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain.  The  danger  of  war  being  imminent,  the 
British  Government  pressed  upon  the  Provinces  the  necessity 
of  uniting,  in  order  to  provide  greater  means  of  defence.  The 
sectional  difficulties  in  the  Canadas,  which  had  been  increas- 
ing in  intensity  since  1857,  reached  an  alarming  height  in  1864, 
when  the  United  States  gave  warning  of  their  intention  to  abro- 
gate the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  Again,  a  party  in  England  raised 
the  cry  that  the  Provinces  were  a  burd«>  n  and  a  danger,  and  of 
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little  commercial  benefit  to  the  mother  country ;  and  a  feeling 
in  favour  of  severing  the  connection  seemed  to  be  growing  in 
strength.  A  conviction  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  many 
people,  that  if  the  Provinces  did  not  seize  the  opportunity  that 
presented  itself  to  unite,  they  could  not  remain  in  their  sepa- 
rate condition,  but  would  be  forced  before  long  to  join  the 
confederacy  of  the  United  P/tates :  the  alternative  was  Oonfed- 
eration  or  Annexation. 

5.  Important  measures  of  reform  had  been  passed  during  the 
preceding  ten  years  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Canadaa. 
Still,  there  remained  the  old  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  dif- 
ferent characters  of  the  two  portions  of  the  population,  ex- 
pressed in  their  language,  laws,  and  religion.  The  Government 
of  the  Canadas  was,  in  fact,  divided  into  two  sectionB, — Eastern 
and  Western, — each  with  its  premier,  or  leader,  and  its  several 
members  in  the  Cabinet  representing  its  interests.  The  British 
and  the  French  Canadian  members  in  Parliament  were  divided 
into  parties ; — the  first  into  Conservatives  and  Liberals  or  Ke- 
formers  (vulgarly  Orita) ;  the  second  into  similar  divisions, 
termed  Bleris  and  Rouges.  The  French  Canadians  held  their 
position  well.  By  aid  of  their  majority,  the  British  Con- 
servative minority  were  enabled  to  carry  on  the  Government. 
The  jealousy  of  sections  tended  to  promote  extravagance,  and 
to  excite  angry  altercations.  As  nearly  as  possible  an  equal 
division  of  the  public  money  was  insisted  on.  "When  a  grant 
was  made  to  Upper  Canada  for  a  useful  public  work,  a  like 
amount  had  to  be  voted  to  Lower  Canada. 

6.  The  Union  of  the  Canadas  had  been  founded  on  the  basis 
of  equality  of  representation  in  Parliament.  The  French 
Canadians  regard(}d  that  provision  as  a  guarantee  that  they 
would  be  enabled  to  preserve  their  language,  laws,  and  religion 
intact.  When  Lower  Canada  entered  the  Union  in  1841  it  had 
the  greater  population  ;  ten  years  later  it  could  not  boast  of  that 
superiority.  Upper  Canada  had  then  60,000  more  people  than 
the  sister  Province.  The  4uestion  was  then  raised,  "  Ongbt 
not  the  Western  British  Province  to  have  a  representa- 
tion in  Parliame]it  in  proportion  to  its  nmnbers  ?" 

7.  In  1853  l^e  immber  of  representatives  was  increased  from 
84  to  130,  giving  CtS  to  each  section.     Three  years  afterwards  a 
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change  was  madjB  in  the  mode  of  appointing  members  to  the 
Legislative  CounciL  It  became  an  elective  instead  of  a  nomi- 
native body.  Its  members,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  under  authority  of  the  Crown,  were 
henceforth  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  The  Provinces  were 
divided  into  48  electoral  districts,  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Council.  Elections  were  to  be  held  in  one- 
fourth  of  the  districts  every  two  years,  thus  securing  an  election 
of  the  entire  House  once  every  «ight  years.  The  new  law  did  not 
affect  the  members  already  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  only 
took  eflFect  on  their  death  or  resignation.  The  elective  principle 
had  not  been  fully  carried  out  when  the  nominative  principle 
was  retjstablished  by  the  Constitution  of  1867. 

8.  While  these  changes  were  in  progress  the  Provinces  were 
agitated  by  a  demand  for  alteration  in  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion. Probably  most  people  in  Upper  Canada  thought  that  the 
Province  ought  to  have  more  representatives,  but  all  were  not 
willing  to  raise  an  exasperating  question.  The  increase  of  rep- 
resentation became  the  favourite  dogma  of  the  Reformers. 
George  Brown,  a  powerful  speaker  and  writer,  was  the  leader 
— the  Boanerges  of  the  party ;  his  journal,  "  The  Globe,"  estab- 
lished in  Toronto,  was  its  exponent.  At  public  meetings 
"representation  by  population"  was  the  theme  of  exciting 
har^^gues ;  it  was  the  rallying  cry  at  elections.  If  their  demand 
were  conceded,  the  Reformers  expected  that  the  representation 
of  British  and  Protestant  Upper  Canada  would  become  all- 
powerful  in  Parliament ;  that  they  would  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
common-school  system  in  its  entirety,  and  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  sectarian  schools  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy; 
that  Upper  Canada  would  gain  control  of  the  revenues,  and  be 
able  to  prosecute  useful  public  works,  to  develop  trade  in  the 
west,  and  to  acquire  the  North-West  Territory. 

9.  This  demand  for  "representation  by  population"  was 
strenuously  resisted  by  the  people  of  Lower  Canada ;  they  con- 
sidered it  a  violation  of  the  pact  of  the  Union.  They  did  not 
say  that  the  Upper  Canadians  would  do  them  absolute  injustice, 
but  they  were  afraid  to  trust  them  with  the  power  that  would 
enable  them  to  do  so,  were  they  so  disposed.  They  would  never 
consent  to  the  principle,  unless  it  were  guarded  by  such  checks 
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and  guarantees  m  would  secure  to  them  the  continuance  of 
iheir  peculiar  institutions.  In  order  to  surmount  the  difficulty 
caused  by  the  agitation  of  "  representation  by  population,"  and 
to  restore  harmony  between  the  sections,  some  of  the  Reformers 
proposed  that  the  Legislative  Union  should  be  broken  up  and  a 
Federal  Union  substituted,  by  which  a  General  Parliament  would 
be  established  to  legislate  in  matters  of  common  concern  to  both 
Provinces, — as  customs,  commerce,  currency ;  and  a  Legislature 
ill  each,  to  have  control  over  local  matters, — as  education, 
administration  of  justice,  militia,  public  works. 

10.  The  angry  disputes  between   the  two  sections  awak- 
ened the  anxiety  of  tlioughtful  statesmen  in  Canada. 
Alexander  T.  Gait,  member  for  Sherbrooke,  brought    1867 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament  the  subject  of  a     a.d. 
Confederation  of  all  the  Provinces.     In  his  place,  he 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  set  forth  the  advantages  of  such  a 
scheme,  as  offering  the  means  to  put  an  end  to  sectional  strifes^ 
to  still  the  agitation  of  representation  by  population,  and  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  British  North  America.     The  si^eech, 
able  though  it  was,  excited  little  interest  in  Parliament,  but  it 
was  the  first  blast  of  battle.     Next  year  a  change  in  the 
Government  took  place.     The  Administration  of  John  A. 
M'Donald  and  George  E.  Oartier  was  defeated  on  the  question 
of  carrying  out  Her  Majesty's  decision  respecting  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  Government  to  Ottawa.    Parliament  was  dissolved,  a 
general  election  took  place,  and  the  Beform  party  gained  a  small 
majority.    George  Brown  and  A.  A.  Dorion  formed  a  Govern- 
ment.    It  was  defeated,  after  a  very  brief  existence.     The 
Governor-General,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  then  called  on  the  leaders 
of  the  Conservatives,  and  the  former  Administration,  with  a 
slight  chsnge,  was  reconstructed.     It  was  now  the  Cartier  and 
M'Donald  Administration.     Its  members  did  not  go  back  to 
the  people  for  reelection,  according  to  the  established  practice, 
but  resumed  their  duties  as  if  the  few  days  of  Brown  and  Dorion 
were  not  worth  reckoning.    The  rage  of  the  Reformers  was 
aroused  at  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  their  Government  had 
been  defeated,  at  the  refusal  of  the  Governor-General  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  at  what  they  deemed  the  unconstitutional  way 
by  which  the  Conaei*vative  Administration  had  regained  power. 
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11.  Mr.  Gait  joined  the  Cartier  and  M* Donald  Adraini«tra. 
tion,  and  Confederation  was  brought  forward  as  the  leading 
measure  of  their  policy.  At  this  time  the  project  of  the  Inter- 
colonial  Bailway  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Govem- 
menta  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  their 
delegates  met  in  London  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Imperial  Government ;  these  were,  however,  unsuccessful.  The 
Canadian  delegates — Hon.  Messra  Cartier,  Koss,  and  Gait — 
addressed  a  memorial  to  Hon.  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,^  then  Colonial 
Secretary,  in  which,  in  all  seriousness,  they  stated  that  grave 
difficulties  presented  themselves  in  the  way  of  Government  in 
Canada,  and  pointed  out  that  Confederation  was  a  measure 
not  only  of  Provircial,  but  of  Imperial  importance ;  that  it 
afforded  a  remedy  for  allaying  the  sectional  jealousies  of  Canada, 
and  a  means  of  binding  together  and  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  all  the  Provinces,  and  ot  strengthening  the  power  of  the 
Empire  on  the  American  Continent.  They  suggested  that  the 
Imperial  Government  shouM  authorize  the  appointment  oi 
delegates  from  all  the  Provinces  to  discuss  the  question.  A  dis- 
conraging  answer  was  returned  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
the  proposal  was  somewhat  coolly  received  by  the  Maritime 
Governments.  In  Nova  Scotia  a  legislative  union  with  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  was  more  f.ivourably 
looked  upon  than  the  Canadian  scheme.  In  New  Brunswick 
the  Government  seemed  to  be  little  ciisposed  to  discuss  the 
question  of  union  at  all.  They  conceived  that  any  change  in 
the  existing  condition  of  the  Provinces  was  unnecessary ;  the 
prosperity  they  had  attained,  and  the  power  of  self-government 
they  enjoyed,  left  them  nothing  to  envy  in  the  condition  of  the 
neighbouring  Eepublic. 

12.  The  subject  of  Confederation  was  not  taken  into  con- 

sideration when  the  Canadian  Parliament  met  again. 

1859    It  "^^^  dismissed  for  the  time   from   consideration. 

A.D.     A  Federal  Union  of  the  two  Cauadas  was  proposed  at 

a  Eeform  convention  held  at  Toronto  in  the  beginning 
of  winter,  as  a  remedy  for  the  increasing  difficulties.    But 

Hon.    E.    Bulioer-Lytton. — After-    Colonial   Secretary   In   Lord   Derby's 


wards   Lord   Lytton ;  the  celebrated 
noTellBt  and  dramatic  writer.     Be  waa 


second  Administration,  from  1858  till 
1869.    Bom  1806,  died  1873. 
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Dothfug  pmcticAl  wm  douo,  though  the  necemity  grew  more 
presfliug  for  some  change  in  the  relations  of  Upper  to  Lower 
Canada. 

13.  Wher  the  Canadian  Government  made  the  proposal  of 
anion  to  the  Lower  Provinces  the  circumstaiicea  of  the  time 
were  unfavourable.  Since  the  year  1854  Canada  had  enjoyed 
much  seeming  prosperity.  The  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
liailway  caused  a  great  expenditure ;  money  was  plentiful,  and 
was  more  easily  obtained  than  it  had  formerly  been.  The 
Provinces  were  blessed  with  fine  harvests,  and  the  farmers  had 
a  profitable  market  for  their  grain.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty 
with  the  United  States  favoured  them.  But  in  1857  a  change 
occurred.  A  severe  crisis  overtook  the  commerce  of  America. 
It  was  long  and  severely  felt  in  Canada.  To  add  to  the  depres- 
sion and  difi[iculty  of  the  times  there  was  a  succession  of  bad 
harvests.  Tlie  wheat  crop  of  1858  was  almost  destroyed.  The 
farmers  had  no  grain  to  export.  Many,  who  in  the  feverish 
hour  of  prosperity  believed  themselves  rich,  were  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  bankruptcy.  The  revenue  derived  from  the 
duties  on  imports  fell  off.  At  a  time  when  the  Government 
had  insuflicient  money  at  their  command  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses,  they  were  called  upon  to  as.-  me  large  additional 
liabilities.  To  maintain  the  credit  of  the  country  they  were 
compelled  to  increase  taxation  by  readjusting  the  tariff  and 
imposing  a  larger  scale  of  duties  on  imports. 

14  The  imposition  of  the  high  tariff  prejudiced  English 
manufacturers  against  the  Provinces,  and  tended  to  raise  doubts 
in  their  r  linds  as  to  the  value  of  colonies  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. They  complained  that  its  effect  was  to  shut  them  out 
from  the  Canadian  market,  and  to  favour  the  introduction  of 
American  manufactures.  The  tariff  also  caused  much  discus- 
sion in  the  Provinces  among  parties  who  took  different  views 
regarding  the  commercial  policy  that  colonies  ought  to  pursue. 
After  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  Great  Britain  (in  1846), 
the  question  of  Protection  or  Free  Trade  was  much  debated, 
not  only  in  Canada,  but  also  in  the  other  Provinces.  One  party 
held  that  the  wisest  course  was  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
the  duties  on  imports,  to  carry  on  unrestricted  commerce  with 
all  foreign  nations,  and  to  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  taxation. 
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Another  party  held  tliat  the  money  uf  the  Provincet  ought  to 
be  retained  in  them,  and  not  sent  abroad  to  purchase  what 
their  own  people  might  make ;  and  that  liigh  protective  duties 
Hhould  bo  im|K>Hed  on  foreign  manufacturea  to  encourage  their 
own ;  that  the  aim  of  their  Legislature  should  be  to  make  the 
Provinces  as  nearly  self-sustaining  as  might  be ;  and  that  in- 
stead of  promoting  the  importation  of  goods  and  articles  from 
abroad,  they  should  endeavour  to  induce  British  capitalists  to 
establish  manufactures  in  the  Provinces,  and  to  draw  dkilled 
operatives  to  them  from  Britain. 

16.  Tlie  tariffs  of  1858-69  were  arranged  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  not  with  a  view  of  carrying  out  any  particular 
policy,  but  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  Indirectly, 
however,  they  were  to  some  extent  "  prospective,"  as  the  high 
duties  imposed  on  certain  articles  tended  to  foster  a  number  of 
new  manufactories. 

16.  From  the  war  of  sectionSj  the  strife  of  parties,  and  clash- 
ing views  of  policy,  the  course  of  history  turns  to  an  event  thai 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  people  of  British  North  America,  and 
touched  their  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  and 
of  love  and  respect  for  the  Sovereign.  Two  circum- 
1860  stances  seemed  to  the  people  ri  Canada  to  demand  a 
A.D.  signal  celebration.  The  magnificent  Victoria  Bridge,* 
spanning  the  River  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  was  all 
but  completed,  and  the  erection  of  the  Paxliament  Buildings 
at  the  new  seat  of  Government  at  Ottawa,  was  about  to  be 
commenced.  Only  a  royal  hand  should  lay  the  key-stone  of 
the  arch,  fasten  the  last  of  a  million  of  rivets  in  the  enor- 
mous cubes  of  the  bridge,  and  lay  the  comer-stone  of  an  edifice 
that  might  become  the  seat  of  the  wisdom  of  a  nation.  The 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature  united  in  an  address  soliciting 
the  honour  of  a  visit  from  the  Queen  to  the  loyal  and  flourish- 
ing Provinces.  Unable  to  accept  the  invitation.  Her  Majesty 
graciously  deputed  her  eldest  son,  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
•^hrone,  to  be  her  representative.    When  the  intention  of  the 


*  Victoria  Bridge.  —This  bridge,  built 
over  the  St  Lawrence  at  Montreal, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
Ecu,  wu  begun  24th  Maf  1864,  and 


upened  by  the  Prince  of  Wdes  26th 
August  1830.  Its  length  Is  about  dxty 
yards  less  tlian  two  English  miles.  It 
is  supported  by  twenty-four  piers.  The 
cost  was  £1,700.000. 
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Prince  of  WalM  to  vUit  CanadA  became  kuowu,  Uie  othei 
Provinces  eagerly  desired  to  share  in  the  honour, 

17.  Since  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  commanded  in  Quebec,  and 
dispensed  viceregal  hospitality  at  the  Lodge,  Halifax,  no  mem- 
I)er  of  tlie  Royal  Family  had  sot  foot  oq  British  North  American 
soil.  In  the  sixty  years  that  had  inter i'^ened  between  liis  lime 
and  the  coming  of  the  young  Prince,  his  grandson,  scattered 
settlements,  newly  cut  out  of  the  wilderness,  had  grown  to  be 
flourishing  provinces. 

18.  The  Hero,  bearing  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  guardian  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Colonial  Secretary,  and  a  brilliant  suite,  and 
with  a  fleet  of  war  vessels  in  its  train,  arrived  oif  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  in  July.  The  royal  party  landed  at  St.  John's 
on  the  23rd,  thence  proceeded  to  Halifax,  St.  John,  and 
Frodericton,  and  ended  their  tour  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
in  Charlottetown,  Prince  £dward  Island.  Their  progress 
through  them  was  a  continuous  ovation.  From  far  and  near 
flocked  the  people  of  the  towns,  villages,  and  settlements  to  the 
cities,  which  were  lighted  up  with  the  spirit  of  rejoicing.  In 
Canada  the  reception  of  the  Prince  was  more  imposing  and 
formal,  especially  at  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  owing  to  the  special 
public  ceremonials.  Toronto  (which  had  no  existence  in  the 
days  of  the  Duke  of  Kent)  outdid  all  other  places  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  preparations.  But  the  smallest  town  vied  with  the 
largest  city  in  loyal  enthusiasm.  Princes,  who  must  live  in  the 
hearts  of  their  people,  value  sentiment  more  than  ceremony. 
On  the  20th  of  September  the  royal  party  entered  Detroit  in 
the  United  States.  They  visited  the  principal  cities — Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  New  York,  Boston ;  and  the  Prince  was  every- 
where received  with  a  warmth  of  welcome  that  showed  that 
the  people  of  the  Great  Ilepublic  were  touched  with  a  feel- 
ing of  kin  to  the  country  of  whos  \  Sovereign  he  was  the  rep- 
resentative. On  the  20th  of  October  the  royal  fleet  sailed 
from  Portland.  The  visit  of  the  Prince  to  America  was  like  a 
burst  of  sunshine  before  the  closing  of  the  clouds  in  storm. 

19.  The  United  States  had  now  attained  an  amazing  degree 
of  prosperity.  To  the  original  eleven  States  had  been  added 
twenty-three  others,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  31,000,000. 
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Figur«c  wauid  fait  to  (({▼•  an  adequate  idea  of  their  poMww. 
■ionn,  of  their  realized  wealth,  of  the  extent  of  their  com. 
merce.  With  a  territory  ami  with  latent  reiiourceii  far  tranncond- 
ing  those  of  the  kingdonifi  of  Kuro(>e,  they  were  faitt  approach ifif^' 
the  oldest  and  most  populouM  in  actual  powur  and  riches.  For 
nearly  a  <]uarter  of  a  century  the  country  hiul  been  divided 
about  alavery.  In  the  presidential  contest  this  year  (1800),  the 
Ileptiblican  party  in  the  North,  which  was  opposed  to  it,  do> 
feated  the  slaveholders  of  the  South.  Tlie  chief  question  at 
issue  was,  whether  or  not  slavery  should  lye  confined  to  the 
States  where  it  was  established  and  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  be  excluded  from  all  territories  hereafter  to  l)e 
brought  into  the  Union.  There  was  also  disagreement  regard- 
ing the  tariff.  The  North  generally  urged  the  imposition  of 
high  duties'to  protect  its  manufactures.  The  South,  which  pro- 
duced much  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  but  manufactured  hardly 
anything,  and  which  imported  most  of  the  articles  it  consumed 
and  used,  waj  in  favour  of  low  duties  and  free  trade.  The 
commercial  interests,  as  well  as  the  str  *e  of  . jciety,  were  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  sections  of  the  count)  id  created  opposition 
and  repugnance  between  them. 

20.  The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  noted  Republican, 
was  the  signal  for  war.  The  people  of  South  Carolina  had  always 
maintained  that  each  State  was  sovereign  and  independent, 
and  had  a  right  to  break  loose  f»*om  the  Union  when  it  chose. 

On  the  20th  of  December  they  passed  an  ordinance  of 

1861    Secesaion.    By  the  end  of  January  six  other  States— 

A.D.      Mississippi,    Alabama,    Florida,    Georgia,    Louisiana, 

Texas — had  seceded.  They  were  afterwards  joined  by 
Eastern  Virginia,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee, — 
eleven  States  in  all,  with  a  population  of  9,000,000,  of  which 
3,000,000  were  slaves.  These  "  wayward  sisters"  of  the  Union 
constituted  themselves  into  a  separate  Confederacy,  and  chose 
Jefferson  Davis  to  be  President  Government  troops  held 
Fort  Snmpter.  The  rebel  cannon  of  Charleston  opened  fire 
upon  it  After  a  hot  but  bloodless  bombardment,  its  com- 
mandant, on  the  13th  of  April,  surrendered  it  to  the  trmm- 
phant  Secessionists.  War  was  thns  commenced.  President 
Xincoln  called  on  t^e  loyal  States  to  send  their  quota  of  armed 
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men  to  take  the  field,  and  proclaimod  tlio  blockade  of  the 
Houthem  portib  The  people  of  the  North  thowed  a  burning 
seal  to  mipport  him.  To  preserve  the  Union,  to  refute  the 
doctrine  of  State  righte,  to  compel  the  rebel  Statee  to  acknowl- 
edge  that  tliey  were  but  the  component  jmrta  of  one  great 
country,  and  that  their  timt  obedience  was  due  to  the  Central 
Government,  was  their  immediate  denire.  Tlie  al)olition  of 
nlavery  was  only  determined  on  amid  the  exigenciee  of  a  long 
and  tierce  contest,  m  a  means  of  weakening  the  rol)ellion. 

21.  A  month  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumpter,  a  Royal  Proc- 
lamation woH  iHSued,  calling  on  all  loyal  British  subjects 
everywhere  to  preserve  neutrality  in  the  war.  Tliis  was  held 
to  be  an  acknowledgment  that  tlie  Southern  Confederacy  waa 
ih  nation,  and  entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  power.  The 
anger  of  tlie  Northern  people  was  excited.  They  held  that  the 
Confederacy  was  but  a  banding  together  of  rebels,  and  that  the 
British  Goveniment  was  not  justitied  in  elevating  a  domestic 
quarrel  into  a  con<  t  between  independent  powers.  Their  feel- 
ing of  exasperatic  <  was  strengthened  by  the  sympathy  shown  to 
the  Secessionists  by  a  portion  of  the  British  jMiople,  and  by  events 
tliat  arose  in  the  course  of  the  war, — the  breaking  of  the  blockade 
by  British  vessels,  and  the  escape  from  British  ports  of  cruisers 
of  the  South  (chief  among  them  the  noted  "Alabama")  to 
prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  North.  The  jieople  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces  could  not  view  with  inditference  the 
fierce  struggle  so  close  to  them.  In  the  past  the  example  of  the 
neighbouring  Republic  had  had  some  eflfect  in  moulding  their 
political  constitution ;  in  the  present  it  was  destined  to  have 
some  influence  in  determining  their  future  condition.  In  the 
autumn  of  1861  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  succeeded  by  Viscount 
Monck,  as  Governor-General  of  Canada ;  the  Honourable  J. 
H.  T.  Manners-Sutton,  by  the  Honourable  Arthur  H.  Gor- 
don, as  Governor  of  New  Brunswick. 

22.  The  year  closed  in  a  threatening  ana  a  sorrowful  manner. 
On  the  8th  of  November,  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States 
war  ship  the  San  Jacinto^  stopped  the  British  mail-packet  the 
"  Trent,"  on  the  high  seas,  and  forcibly  took  from  on  board 
Mason  and  Sliddel,  the  Southern  Commissioners  to  England. 
This  act  waa  hailed  with  exultation  by  the  people  of  the  North- 
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era  Statea.  "Wilkes  became  the  hero  of  the  hour.  But  it  woa 
determinedly  resented  by  the  British  Government,  who  pre- 
pared to  back  their  demand  for  the  rendition  of  the  Southern 
Commissioners  by  a  declaration  of  war  in  case  it  were  refused. 
Amidst  the  excitemem;  caused  by  the  threatened  rupture,  and 
the  hurry  of  preparation,  the  "Good  Prince"  Albert  died, 
and  all  British  land  was  clothed  in  mourning.  V/hiie  British 
troops  were  being  hurried  across  the  Atlantic,  President  Lin- 
coln quietly  gave  up  the  Commissioners,  who  sailed  from 
1862  Boston  for  England  on  the  Ist  of  January ;  so  when  the 
A.D.  Ouards  and  Eifles  arrived  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
they  found  that  war's  alarms  were  changed  to  hospitable 
meetings  with  the  citizens.  The  Trent  affair  inteuRified  the 
feeling  of  hostility  in  the  North  against  Great  Britain.  The 
danger  of  a  rupture  drew  the  attention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  defenceless  state  of  the  Provinces  in  face  of  the 
fast  growing  military  power  across  the  frontiers.  In  case  of 
war,  they  inevitably  would  be  the  battle-ground.  Military 
oJBBcers  were  sent  out  to  inspect  the  country  and  to  organize  the 
militia.  A  plan  of  fortification  was  agreed  upon  :  the  cost  of 
the  works  at  Quebec  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment ;  those  at  Montreal,  and  other  places  above  it,  to  be  paid 
by  Canada.  The  people  of  the  Provinces  were,  in  a  measure, 
willing  to  provide  for  their  defence,  but  the  militia  schemes 
proposed  were  thought  too  costly  and  extensive  for  their  means. 
An  impetu3>  however,  was  given  to  the  volunteer  movement, 
and  rifle  competitions  kept  up  its  spirit. 

23.  In  the  meantime  the  difficulty  of  conducting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  continued.  The  Cartier  and  M'Donald 
Administration,  unable  to  carry,  besides  other  measures,  a 
Militia  Bill,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Keform  Govern- 
ment k>d  by  J.  Sanfield  M'Donald  and  A.  Sicotte.  This 
event,  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  Imperial  Government  was 
urging  on  the  Provinces  the  necessity  of  adopting  adequate 
measures  of  defence,  produced  ;i  bad  impression  in  England. 
It  raised  a  discussion  regarding  the  relations  of  the  mother 
country  to  the  Provinces,  and  the  burdens  they  cast  on  her. 

24.  Defence  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  adjust.  The 
Imperia'  Government  perceived  that  it  might  be  called  upon  U) 
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hold  the  Provinces  against  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  unless  the 
Provinces  put  themselves  in  a  thorough  state  of  preparatj';ii. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  urged  on  the  Govamment  of  Caaada 
the  necessity  of  making  some  permanent  provision  for  the 
militia  system,  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  party  vote  in  the  Legislature.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  people  of  the  Proviuces  very  generally  held  that  no  war 
could  occur  with  the  United  States  through  their  instinmen- 
tality.  It  would  grow  out  of  a  quarrel  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, which  they  had  done  nothing  to  foment,  and  which 
they  could  do  nothmg  to  allay.  When  it  did  arise,  the  contest 
would  be  fought  on  their  soil,  and  they  would  have  to  bear  the 
brnnt  of  battle  ;  and  they  thought  it  unjust  that  they  should 
be  called  upon  to  assume  burdens  beyond  their  resources.  They 
were  willing  to  bear  a  fair  share;  and,  as  in  the  past,  they 
would,  if  the  crisis  came,  freely  expend  their  blood  and  their 
treasure  to  preserve  the  connection  with  the  mother  country. 

25.  At  this  time  the  project  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
was  again  under  consideration.  Its  importance  as  a  means  of 
defence  caused  the  Imperial  Government  to  look  favourably 
upon  it.  The  terms  as  to  t?ie  portion  of  cost  to  be  borne  by 
each  of  the  Provinces  were  settled.  But  the  MTJonald  and 
Sicotte  Government  refused  to  carry  out  the  arrangement  made 
for  Canada.  They  were  soon  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
unable  to  carry  on  the  Government  A  reconstruction  was 
made,  and  A.  A.  Dorion  took  the  place  of  M.  Sicotte.  The 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  general  election  was  held. 
The  Administration  gained  a  majority,  but  it  was  not  strong 
enough  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  business  satisfactorily. 
Another  ministerial  crisis  soon  occurred.  The  old  Con- 
servative  Government,  with  Sir  Etienne  Tache  as  lO"* 
Jeader>  again  assumed  the  reins.  After  a  brief  hold  of 
power  for  four  months,  it  fell  before  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence. 

26.  The  positicai  of  affaira  was  nov  alanning.  Party  pas- 
sions were  fast  gaining  complete  ascendency  in  Parliament. 
Ihere  seemed  to  be  nothing  before  the  country  but  another 
election,  and  further  dangerous  excitement.    Then  the  leaden 
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paused  to  consider  if  some  meana  might  not  be  devised  to 
escape  the  threatening  danger.  George  BroMm,  the  leader  of 
the  Eeformers,  made  overtures  to  his  political  opponents.  A 
oalition  Government  was  formed  with  the  expresH  understand- 
ing that  it  would  carry  out  a  measure  to  establish  a  Federal 
Union  of  the  two  Canadas,  with  a  provision  for  the  admittance 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  North-West  Territory. 
Til  ere  was  some  diflference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  Confedera- 
tion of  all  the  Provinces,  or  the  Federal  Union,  should  be  the 
measure  held  first  in  view.  But  a  circumstance  decided  the 
course  of  the  Government. 

27.  While  these  events  were  occurring  in  Canada,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  agreed  to  send 
delegates  to  (jharlottetown  to  discuss,  with  representatives  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  a  scheme  for  a  Legislative  Union  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  Conference  was  arranged  for 
the  Ist  of  September,  with  the  cordial  sanction  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  given  in  a  despatch  (6th  July  1862)  from  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  disposition  was 
suddenly  shown  by  parties  in  the  Provinces  to  cultivate  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other.  Straws  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  A  band  of  Canadians,  led  by  Thomas  d'Arcy  M'Gee, 
a  poet,  an  orator,  and  one  of  the  firmesc  of  Unionists,  came  as 
guests  to  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  were  hospitably  entertained 
in  Halifax,  St.  John,  Fredericton,  and  elsewhere.  At  the  table 
in  the  Council  Chamber,  Fredericton,  the  Honourable  Samuel 
L.  Tilley,  leader  of  the  Government,  joined  hands  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, — a  significant  illustra- 
tion of  secret  thought  shaping  itself  in  action. 

28.  The  Canadian  Government  being  apprised  of  the  meetirg 
of  the  Conference  at  Charlottetown,  intimated  a  wish  to  be 
present.  An  invitation  was  forwarded  to  it,  and  delegates,  com- 
prising its  leading  members,  "descended"  on  the  island  in  their 
steamer  Vict  ^ria^  and  took  the  representatives  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  present  in  Charlottetown  "  captive."  The  idea  of  a 
Legislative  Union  was  dismissed  from  their  minds.  The  Con- 
ference was  broken  up  with  the  understanding  that  delegates 
from  all  the  Provinces  should  meet  at  Quebec  to  discuss  the 
greater  question  of  Confederation.    From  Prince  Edward 
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Island  the  delegates  proceeded  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bnins* 
wick.  Social  demonstrations,  balls  and  bano'.iets,  marked  their 
progress,  and  gave  a  sentimental  impulse  to  their  political  pur- 
pose. In  the  beginning  of  October,  the  Victona^  sent  back  by 
the  Canadian  Government,  after  its  members  had  reached  home, 
gathered  the  Maritime  delegates  on  board  at  Pictou,  Charlotte- 
town,  and  Shediac  It  might  have  been  a  complete  pleasure 
party  but  for  the  lowering  skies  and  strong  gales  during  a  part 
of  the  voyage.  In  the  calm  of  a  Sunday  forenoon  they  reached 
the  ancient  capital 

29.  On  Monday,  the  10th  of  October,  thirty-three  represen- 
tatives of  British  North  America  met  in  a  chamber  of 

the  Parliamentary  Buildings  of  Quebec,  to  discuss  the  ^Qt^A* 
future  political  condition  of  the  Provinces.  The  Cana- 
dian Government  was  there  in  its  full  force  of  twelve 
members.  The  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ne\7  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  were  represented  by 
leading  members  of  their  Governments  and  Opposition  parties. 
The  Conference  sat  with  closed  doors,  and  continued  its  delibera- 
tions from  day  to  day.  When  it  rose,  on  the  27th  of  October,  the 
Quebec  Scheme  of  Confederation  was  completed.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  different  Governments  should  submit  it  to  the 
Houses  of  Assembly  then  existing  in  the  Provinces,  and  carry 
it  without  permi<  ing  the  least  alteration  in  its  form.  Until 
the  time  for  legislative  actioi  arrived  the  Scheme  was  not 
to  be  published.  Fortunately  for  public  curiosity,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference  could  not  keep  the  secret.  The 
Scheme  appeared  in  a  Prince  Edward  Island  newspaper, 
and  was  quickly  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  British  North 
America. 

30.  The  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  at 
Quebec  took  the  people  by  surprise,  especially  those  of  the 
Lower  Provinces.  But  the  idea  of  Union  recommended  itself 
to  the  judgment  and  imagination  of  many.  It  suggested 
strength,  growth,  and  prosperity.  It  was  viewed  in  various 
lights.  By  some  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  political  necessity,  as 
a  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  Government  in  Canada, 
and  of  enabling  the  Governments  of  all  the  Provinces  to  com- 
bine in  a  measure  of  defence.    The  Provinces  owed  a  common 
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allegiance  to  one  Sovereign.  They  -were  only  kept  separate  by 
tariffs  and  custom-houses.  If  these  slight  barriers  were  brokun 
down,  and  a  General  Government  were  erected  as  a  centre  of 
authority,  they  would  attain  a  strong  position,  and  command  a 
respect  which  would  never  be  accorded  to  them  as  isolated  de- 
pendencies. The  idea  of  a  young  nationality  springing  into 
life  appealed  to  the  imagination.  Then  the  Provinces,  in  the 
magnificent  extent  of  their  fertile  territory,  iu  their  industrious 
and  intelligent  population,  in  the  amount  of  their  commerce 
and  shippiug,  possessed  the  elements  of  national  greatness. 
They  were  necessary  to  one  another.  Though  their  resourccH 
and  pursuits  were  very  similar,  each  of  the  Provinces  pos- 
sessed something  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  others.  Upper 
Canada,  in  her  fertile  wheat-growing  territory,  had  the  means 
of  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  of  agricultural  countries.  Lower 
Canada  had  extensive  timber  forests  and  great  capabilities  of 
manufacturing.  Nova  Scotia  had  coal  and  iron;  exhaustless 
fisheries  were  common  to  itself  and  to  New  Brunswick.  The 
latter  Province  was  famous  for  its  lumber,  and  both  it  and  Nova 
Scotia  for  their  ship-building.  By  their  canal  and  railway  sys- 
tems the  Canadas  possessed  great  facilities  for  carrying  their  pro- 
ducts to  ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  whence  they  passed  directly 
to  the  sea.  But  for  five  months  every  year  that  river  was  sealed 
with  ice.  In  winter  they  had  no  outlet  for  their  exports,  no 
inlet  for  their  imports^  except  through  the  territory  and  by  the 
sea-ports  of  the  United  States.  By  constructing  the  Intercolo- 
nial Railway  (which  was  made  a  necessary  part  of  the  Scheme 
of  Confederation)  they  would  gain  access  to  the  ports  along 
the  extensive  sea-coast  of  the  Maritime  Provinces, — they  would 
become  independent  of  foreign  countries. 

31.  Although  the  general  idea  of  union  was  acceptable  to 
very  many,  yet  when  the  particular  Quebec  Scheme,  made  up  of 
numerous  details — some  of  them  open  to  definite  objection — was 
presented  for  acceptance  without  hope  of  change  or  modifica- 
tion, many  shrank  from  it.  The  party  opposed  to  all  sudden 
change — always  pretty  strong  in  every  country — swelled  the 
ranks  of  the  Opposition.  War  against  the  Scheme  was  quickly 
raised  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  Confederate 
and  the  Anti-confederate  forces  joined  in  battle  on  the  platform, 
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in  the  press,  in  the  store,  in  the  street, — wherever  men  met 
and  conversed  on  the  topic  of  the  day. 

32.  The  Oaii5vdia]i  Parliament  met  on  the  3rd  of  February. 
The  resolutions  ]3a88ed  at  the  Conference  at  Quebec 

were  submitted  by  Sir  Etienne  Tache  to  the  Legislative  1866 
Council,  and  by  tlie  Hon.  J.  A.  M'Donald  to  the  Legis-  a.d. 
lative  Assembly.  In  the  course  of  the  debates,  in  which 
all  the  ablest  spi^akers  took  part,  the  position  of  Canada  in 
the  past  and  in  the  then  present  was  reviewed,  and  the  pro- 
spective advantages  of  Confederation  were  set  forth.  The 
union  would  eflFect  a  great  change  with  the  least  disturbance 
to  the  existing  sta,te  of  things.  It  would  establish  a  General 
Government,  charged  with  matters  of  common  interest  to  the 
whole  country  ;  and  Local  Governments  in  each  of  the  Provinces, 
charged  with  all  matters  of  local  concern.  It  was  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  chief  demand  of  Upper  Canada — for  representation 
by  population,  as  the  representation  in  the  General  Parliament 
was  to  be  based  on  that  principle  ;  and  to  reassure  the  French 
population  of  Lower  Canada  that  their  laws,  language,  and  re- 
ligion would  be  preserved,  as  it  left  to  them  the  full  control  of 
their  own  affairs  in  their  Local  Legislature.  Early  in  March 
the  Canadian  Ministry  received  from  New  Bnmswick  the  dis- 
couraging information  that  a  majority  of  the  electors  tliere  had 
recorded  their  votes  against  the  Scheme.  The  Government  acted 
with  decision,  pressed  the  debate  to  a  close,  took  the  vote  of  the 
Assembly  on  the  iresolutions  (which  stood  91  yeas,  33  nays), 
framed  an  addresfi  to  the  Queen  based  upon  them,  and  ap- 
pointed a  delegation,  composed  of  their  leading  members,  to 
proceed  to  England,  to  entreat  the  Imperial  Government  to  use 
its  influence  to  induce  New  Brunswick  to  reconsider  its  decision. 

33.  The  course  prescribed  at  the  Quebec  Conference,  to  sub- 
mit the  Scheme  to  the  then  existing  Houses  of  Assembly,  was 
not  carried  out  in  New  Brunswick.  A  general  election  took 
place  in  March.  As  already  stated,  the  majority  decided 
against  Confederation.  Not  a  single  member  of  the  delegation 
was  elected.  An  Anti-confederate  Government,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  H!on.  A.  J.  Smith  and  George  L.  Hatheway, 
was  formed,  with  si  strong  body  of  support  in  the  Assembly. 

The  decision  of  New  Brunswick  arrested  the  action  of  the 
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Oovernraent  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  ptrengthened  the  Oppoeitior 
of  which  Joseph  Ilowe  commenced  to  take  the  lead.  It  dis- 
couraged the  few  Confederates  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Newfoundland,  and  the  Scheme  was  there  laid  aside.  Tlio 
interest  of  the  Confederate  contest  was  concentrated  in  New 
Brunswick.  There  the  battle  was  fought  The  vanquished 
would  not  accept  their  crushing  defeat  as  final.  Confederation 
was  still  agitated  throughout  the  Province.  Within  and  with- 
out, strong  influences  were  brought  to  bear  to  break  down  the 
Government.  In  the  Legislature  there  was  divergence  of  opinion 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  branches.  The  Legislative 
Council  wjis  as  strongly  Confederate  as  the  Legislative  Assembly 
was  Am,i-confederate  in  sentiment,  and  conflict  ensued.  The 
Canadian  delegates  gained  the  ear  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
Despatches  were  sent  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Oardwell,  expressing  approval  of  Confederation.  The  pressure 
thus  brought  to  bear  upon  New  Brunswick  was  very  strong 
and  hard  to  resist.  The  tide  of  opposition  to  the  Scheme  was 
turned,  and  commenced  to  rush  in  the  other  direction. 

34.  The  War  of  Secession  had  now  come  to  a  close  by  the 
vanquishment  of  the  South.  On  the  9tli  of  April,  General  Lee 
surrendered  to  General  Grant  with  the  army  by  means  of  which 
he  had  long  kept  the  Northern  forces  at  bay.  Bebelliou  then 
nowhere  raised  its  head.  The  North  had  wound  around  it  the 
folds  of  military  power,  and  crushed  out  its  life.  A  deed  that 
shot  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  civilized  world  marked  the 
close  of  the  strife.  President  Lincoln,  in  the  hour  of  his  supreme 
thankfulness  that  the  days  of  peace  had  come,  was  foully  assas- 
sinated as  he  sat  in  his  box  in  a  theatre  at  Washington.  The 
varying  phases  of  the  contest  had  been  watched  with  sympathy 
and  interest  by  the  people  of  British  North  America,  who  faith- 
fully preserved  neutrality.  But  their  peace  was  at  times  endan- 
gered through  the  acts  of  others.  Parties  from  the  South  found 
refuge  in  Canada,  and  some  of  them  misused  the  hospitality 
extended  to  them  by  organizing  raids  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
North.  A  band  of  marauders  invaded  the  town  of  St.  Albans 
in  Vermont,  robbed  the  banks,  and  committed  other  excesses ; 
then  fled  back  again.  The  American  General  Dix  made  intem- 
perate threats  of  reprisal,  which  he  was  fortunately  restrained 
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from  carrying  out  The  Canadian  Government,  to  prevent  the 
reciirronce  of  similar  deeds,  called  out  a  large  body  of  militia 
to  patrol  and  watch  their  frontiers.  The  i)eopIe  of  the  North 
were  sorely  aggrieved.  Their  commerce  had  suffered  very 
severely  from  the  depredations  of  the  Alabainay  Shenatidoahy 
and  other  Southern  cruisers.  They  held  Great  Britain  respon- 
sible, as  some  of  the  privateers  had  sailed  from  British  ports. 
A  correspondence  was  opened  between  the  Governments  of  the 
two  countries  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  American  people 
to  demand  compensation.  The  controversy  over  what  were 
called  the  "Alabama"  Claims^  remained  open  for  several  years, 
and  created  a  feeling  of  painful  suspense  as  to  the  mode  of  their 
final  adjustment. 

35.  The  events  of  the  war  tended  to  break  up  the  close  com- 
mercial intercourfte  between  the  Provinces  and  the  United  States. 
A  notification  oi  its  intention  to  abrogate  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  was  given  by  the  Government  of  the  latter  country  in 
1864.  In  the  summer  of  1865  the  question  of  its  renewal  was 
discussed  at  a  Trade  Convention  at  Detroit,  at  which  were 
present  delegates  from  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union  and 
of  the  Provinces.  Joseph  Howe  carried  his  audience  with  him 
when  he  spoke  eloquently  of  the  benefits  of  reciprocity.  The 
enthusiasm  created  passed  away  with  the  hour.  Actiug  with 
imperial  authority,  the  Governments  of  the  Provinces  eu^ared 
into  negotiations  at  Washington.  But  they  could  not  accept 
the  terms  of  renewal  offered  to  them,  and  so  the  treaty  ran  to 
its  close. 

86.  At  this  time  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  caused  alarm. 
Ostensibly,  it  was  composed  of  Irish  patriots  who  had  banded 
themselves  together  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  their  country,  and 
to  overthrow  the  British  Empire.  But  their  ranks  were 
recruited  with  lawless  desperadoes,  who,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  had  been  let  loose  to  engage  in  any  desperate  enterprise. 
They  boastfully  proclaimed  their  intention  to  invade  Ireland 
and  to  conquer  Canada. 


i-i 


'  Alabama  Claims. — The  Court  of 
Arbitration,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  tbe  Great  Po wars,  met  at  Geneva 
in  December  1871.     It  gave  its  award 


on  14th  December  1872.  Great  Britain 
had  consequently  to  pay  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  upwards  of 
£3,250,000. 
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37.  The  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick  met  in  the  midst  of 

rather  exciting  circnmstancea.    Some  time  previously 

L866    rumours  had  l)eon  rife  that  n  decisive  step  would  be  taken 

A.D.      to  overcome  the  opposition  to  Confederation.     Governor 

Gordon,  in  his  opening  speech,  announced  th**  strong 
and  deliberate  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  it 
was  an  object  much  to  be  desired  that  all  the  British  North 
American  Colonies  should  unite  in  one  Government.  A  willing- 
ness to  meet  these  imperial  views  was  expressed  by  the  Smith 
and  Hatheway  Av'iministration,  provided  that  justice  were  done 
to  New  Brunswick.  They  were  not  allowed  to  develop  their 
policy.  They  were  met  at  the  outset  with  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  their  general  management  of  affairs,  by  the 
Opposition  in  the  Assembly.  The  Province,  the  while,  was 
startled  by  rnmoors  of  invasion.  Bauds  of  marauders  hover- 
iiag  about  the  frontier  created  alarm  in  the  detached  settlementa 
I'he  16th  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Cole,  and  a  body  of  volnr 
teers,  were  despatched  to  Campobello,  St.  Andrews,  and  SU 
Stephen,  to  ws.tch  the  movements  of  "  the  Fenians ; "  who,  how- 
ever, dispersed,  happily  for  themaelves,  witliout  attempting  to 
invade  British  soiL 

38.  The  protracted  debate  was  brought  to  a  startling  term!* 
nation.  The  Legislative  Council  passed  an  address  expressing 
a  desire  that  the  Imperial  Government  would  unite  the  Prov- 
inces under  the  Quebec  Scheme.  The  Governor  replied, 
rejoicing  to  believe  that  their  action  would  tend  to  hasten  the 
desired  consummation.  The  Government  was  constrained  to 
resign.  Mr.  Tilley  was  called  to  the  head  of  affairs.  A  general 
election  followed.  The  people  went  as  far  for  Confederation  as 
formerly  they  had  gone  against  it.  It  was  carried ;  and  the 
destiny  of  British  North  Ajnerica  was  decided  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. '  The  Nova  Scotia  Government,  led  by  0.  Tnpper,  now  took 
action.  In  conjunction  with  those  of  Canada  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, they  appointed  delegates  to  proceed  to  London  to  perfect 
a  measure  of  union.  Joseph  Howe,  the  agent  of  the  Anti-con- 
federate party,  was  there  to  oppose  them ;  but  his  arguments 
were,  with  great  force,  thrown  back  by  Mr.  Tupper.  Tie  dele- 
gates of  the  Provinces  met  in  the  Westminster  Hotel  The 
Quebec  Scheme  was  slightly  modified  (the  subsidies  for  the  Local 
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Governmenti  were  increAflod),  and  formed   the  CcDstitution 
embodied  in  the  "British  North  America  Act,"  —     .^ 
\mRBGd  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  the  29th  of  ' 

March.    At  the  same  time  a  Bill  (the  Canada  Hail- 
way  Loan  Act),  authorizing  the  Imperial  Government 
to  give  its  guarantee  for  a  loan  of  ;C3,000,000  for  the  COnstmC' 
tion  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  became  law. 

39.  On  the  Ist  of  July  1867  the  Royal  Proclamation  wtm 
formally  issued,  and  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scol.ia,  and 
New  Brunswick  vere  united  in  one  Dominion,  under  the  name 
of  Canada.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  United  Parliament 
met  in  the  new  buildings  at  Ottawa.  Much  had  been  done ;  a 
great  deal  remained  to  be  done  before  the  union  should  be 
completed.  Discontent  in  Nova  Scotia  had  to  be  stilled  ;  the 
North-West  Territory  had  to  be  added  to  the  Dominion ;  British 
Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland  to  be 
brought  into  the  Union. 


QuKflTioNB. — 1.  What  leMon  did  the 
Trovlncei  of  BritUh  North  America 
derive  from  the  example  of  the  United 
States  ?  Under  what  dlBadvantagea  were 
the  Provinces,  owing  to  their  separa- 
tion f 

2.  When  was  the  first  scheme  of  union 
suggested?  Mention  the  subsequent 
occattions  on  which  the  idea  had  been 
revived. 

5.  When  was  th  first  practical  atep 
taken  ?  When  w  vj  Confederation  con- 
summated? Wl.at  part  was  taken  in 
the  discussion  if  the  question  by  the 
different  Provinces? 

4.  What  events  forced  the  people  to 
regard  Confederation  as  a  serious  prac- 
tical measure  ?  What  alternative  pre- 
sented itself  to  them? 

6.  What  was  the  state  of  parties  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament?  What  effects 
bad  the  Jealousy  of  sections? 

6.  What  had  berm  the  basis  of  the 
union  of  the  Canadas?  What  question 
was  raised  in  1851? 

7.  What  addition  was  made  to  the 
representatives  in  1853?  What  change 
was  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Legislative  Council  in  1856?  How  long 
did  the  new  rule  last  ? 


8.  What  became  the  favourite  dogma 
of  the  Reformers  in  Upper  Canada? 
Who  was  their  leader?  What  were 
their  expectations  ? 

9.  What  was  the  objection  of  the 
Lower  Canadians  to  representiition  by 
population  ?  What  proposal  was  made 
in  order  to  restore  harmony  ? 

10.  What  proposal  did  Mr.  Oslt  make 
in  1857?  What  ministerial  changes 
took  place  the  following  year?  What 
aroused  the  rage  of  the  Reformers? 

11.  What  was  adopted  as  the  leading 
measure  of  the  Oovernment?  On  what 
occasion  was  the  subject  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Colonial  Secretary? 
What  answer  was  returned?  How  was 
the  proposal  regarded  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  ? 

12.  What  proposal  was  miide  In 
ISf**? 

lb.  Why  were  the  circumstaaces  of 
the  time  at  which  the  proposivl  of  union 
was  made  to  the  Lower  Provini::es  un- 
favourable ? 

14.  Who  complained  of  the  ijnpo8i« 
tion  of  the  high  tariff?  Why?  What 
different  views  were  held  on  tbe  Free 
Trade  question? 

15.  What  was  the  purpose   of   the 
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QUESTIONS. 


Uriffs  of  18M-80r  What  wm  their  in- 
direct ofTectT 

Itt.  Wh»t  two  jrentt  did  the  people 
of  CaitftiU  wlah  to  celebrnto  worthily  in 
180Or  Whom  (lid  the  Quoen  depute  to 
bo  her  roproaentattvo  ? 

17.  How  inanjr  jrcAra  had  pAAxod  nlnce 
rojiUty  hftd  let  foot  on  lirltLih  North 
America? 

Ifc!.  Wlio  accompanied  the  Trlnco  of 
WaleiT  What  cltlea  did  ho  vUlt  luc- 
coHtvely  f 

10,  Doscrlbo  the  prosperoua  condition 
of  the  United  States.  What  quostionx 
dlTlded  the  country? 

20.  What  visa  the  signal  for  war? 
How  many  HtAtos  in  all  soccdcd  ?  Wiiat 
was  the  flnt  act  of  war  ?  What  spirit 
did  the  people  of  Uie  Northern  Htatcs 
■how?  What  led  them  to  doterraiao 
on  the  abolition  of  slavery  T 

21.  Why  was  the  Royal  Proclamation 
of  neutrality  rosontod  by  the  North? 
What  strengthened  their  feeling  of  <)x- 
asperation?  What  changes  in  the 
governorships  of  the  British  Provinces 
took  place  in  1801  ? 

22.  What  was  the  Trent  affair?  How 
was  war  averted?  What  steps  were 
taken  to  improve  the  defences  of  Can- 
ada? 

23.  What  ministerial  crisis  occurred 
in  Canada  at  this  time  ?  What  impres- 
lion  did  it  produce  in  England? 

24.  State  the  different  views  held  by 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  colo- 
nists on  tbo  question  of  defence. 

25.  What  led  the  Imperial  Oovem- 
ment  to  favour  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way project  ?  What  ministerial  changes 
occurred  at  this  time  in  Canada? 

20.  Why  was  the  position  of  affairs 
alarming?  How  was  the  threatening 
danger  avoided  ? 

27.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Char- 
lottetown  Conference?  What  indica- 
tions appeared  in  the  meantime  of  a 
desire  f(>r  a  wider  union  ? 

28.  liow  was  the  Ckarlottetown  Con- 


ference broken  np  ?    Whore  met  ^  re n« 
eral  Conferennn  arranK<'d  to  Ix^  held  f 

20.  Whtui  did  the  Quebec  Conference 
meet?  Who  attended  it?  When  wu 
its  work  completed?  What  agreement 
was  made  regarding  the  Schuinn? 

30.  How  was  the  Quebec  Schorae  ro< 
oeived  ?  What  considerations  made  the 
idea  of  union  gent:rally  acceptable? 

31.  Why  did  many  shrink  from  the 
Quebec  Hchome  in  particular?  Wheru 
was  the  feeling  against  it  strongest  ? 

32.  When  was  the  Sciiome  submitted 
to  the  Canadian  i^arliamcnt?  What 
reasons  were  urged  in  support  of  it) 
What  dlscourafjlng  news  arrived  in 
March?  Uow  dul  the  Oovernment 
act? 

33.  Where  had  the  Antl-confcderato 
jMirty  its  stronghold  ?  Wht»t  other 
Qovemments  were  influenced  by  the 
conduct  of  New  Brunswick?  What 
turned  the  tide  of  opposition  ? 

34.  When  did  the  War  of  Secession  in 
the  States  close  ?  How  had  the  poaco 
of  the  British  Provinces  bcon  endan 
gored  during  the  war  ?  What  step  did 
the  Canadian  Government  take  ?  How 
did  the  question  of  the  Alabama  claims 
arise  ? 

2,3.  What  effect  had  the  war  on  com- 
merce ?  What  question  was  discussed 
at  the  Detroit  Trade  Convention? 

3d  What  was  "  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood "  ?    How  did  it  cause  alarm  t      ^ 

37.  What  announcement  was  made 
by  Governor  Gordon  to  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Legislature  ?  How  was  the  Smith 
and  Hatheway  Administration  over- 
thrown? What  rumoiirs  meanwhile 
startled  the  Province  ? 

38.  How  did  the  protracted  debate 
terminate  ?  What  state  of  public  feel- 
ing did  the  general  election  show? 
Where  and  when  was  the  measure  of 
union  perfected?  What  other  Bill  at 
the  same  time  became  law  ? 

30.  What  Provinces  originally  formed 
the  Dominion  of  Canada? 
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A. 

VOTES  OF  F£INCIPAL  EVENTS  8IVCE  CONFEDERATTON. 

1.  VisoonNT  MoNCK  held  the  position  of  first  Governor-General  of 
the  1  <  .minion  until  November  1868,  when  he  was  Biicceeilwl  by  Sir 
John  Young  (liord  Lisgar).  In  the  first  year  after  Confederation, 
Sir  N.  F.  Belleau  w<w  appointed  I^ieutenant-Govemor  of  (iuoboc  ;  and 
Major-General  Hafttings  Doyle,  of  Nova  Scotia.  Military  offlcerH  ad- 
miniBtered  the  Gov'»mment8  of  the  two  other  ProvincoH  until  Uth  of 
July  1868,  when  the  Hon.  W.  Howland  waa  apxx)inted  Lien  tenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario ;  anfl  Hon.  L.  A.  Wilmot,  of  New  Brunswick. 

2.  The  first  Privy  Council  was  constituted  aa  follow  i,  viz.,— 

PretidetU Hon.  A.  F.  J.  Blair. 

Minister  of  Justice Hon.  Sir  John  A.  M  'Donald. 

Secretary  if  ^tate Hon.  H.  S.  Langeviu. 

Minister  of  Finance Hon.  John  Kose. 

Ministc  r  of  Public  Works Hon.  W.  M  'Dougall. 

Postmaster-Oeneral Hon.  Alexander  Campbell. 

Minister  of  AyricuUure Hon.  J.  C.  Chapaia. 

Receiver-Oeneral Hon.  E.  Kenny. 

Minister  of  Militia SirG.  E.  Cartier. 

Minister  of  Customs. Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley. 

Minister  of  Inland  Revenue Hon.  W.  P.  Howland. 

Mini  '  r  of  Manne  and  Fisheries  ...Hon.  P.  Mitchell. 
Secraary  of  State  for  the  Provinces.. IloT).  A.  G.  Archibald. 

3.  In  the  earliest  hour  of  the  7th  of  Apt  '1,  the  Hon.  d'Arcy  M'Oee 
was  tracked  from  the  Parliament  Buildings,  .uid  shot  dead  iw  he    ^--_ 
waa  entering  his  hotel     The  deed  cast  a  gloom  over  Parliament,      .  „ 
and  over  the  Dominion.    Imposing  obsequies  marked  the  Benso 

of  national  bereavement.  Generous  sympathy  was  extended  to  the 
widow  snd  family  of  th.'  murdered  statesman.  M'Gee  was  one  of  the 
foremost  advocates  of  Confederation ;  but  his  political  course  awakened, 
it  is  to  be  fcrjcd,  tiio  rancorouB  iii>stility  of  a  party  uf  hia  countrymen 


i 
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wYiMM  ijrtnpAthtM  w«r«  with  tha  <momii«  of  Ore»t  BriUln.     TAtrick 
Wholftn  woM  arreated,  convicted,  and  oxocuUhI  fur  the  crinia. 

4.  Agitation  for  the  rnpeal  of  the  union  of  the  Province*  In  Nova 
8cotU.  Sir  J.  A.  M 'Donald,  Prumier  of  the  Dominion  Government, 
opened  oorreiiiwndoncv  with  Hon.  Joiieph  Howe,  with  a  view 
to  c«n('iHation.  Arrannrcnicintu  Huljufpiently  nia<l«  !)y  which 
HoYA  Scotia  obtained  better  flnanoial  termi.  'llie  amount  of 
its  debt  aMumed  by  the  Dominion  waa  inoroaied  from  $8,000,000  to 
99,180,756,  and  an  additional  annual  RulNiidy  grantcxl  to  it  for  ten  yean, 
and  tli«  rout  of  the  new  Provincial  ItuildinK".  IMr.  Ifowo  entered  the 
Dominion  Uovomuiunt,  and  wan  ap|)oint4]d  F^rcnidont  of  the  Executive 
Council  He  gained  his  rotilection  after  a  violent  conteat. 
6.  HegotUtioni  with  the  Hadf on  Bay  Company,  for  the  oeaslon  of 
the  North-We«t  Territory  to  the  Dominion,  brought  to  a  close. 
The  Company  obtained  in  compennation  |l,fiOO,0OO  in  money, 
grants  of  land  around  their  poHts  e<4ual  to  D0,000  acres  in  ail,  a 
right  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  land  laid  out  for  settlement  south  of 
thu  northern  branch  of  the  Sa«katchewau  River,  and  retained  all  its 
privileges  of  trade. 

0.  A  new  Province— Ka&itoba— organized  in  the  Red  River  Country 
(the  seat  of  the  Selkirk  Settlement),  and  added  to  the  Dominion.  It  is 
represented  in  Parliament  by  two  members  in  the  Senate  and  four  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  An  annual  subsidy  of  $30,000,  and  80  cents 
a  head  on  a  population  computed  at  17,000,  grant< d  to  it.  A  local 
Legislature,  conHisting  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  (aided  by  an  Exec- 
utive Council  of  five  members),  a  Legislative  Council  of  seven  mem- 
bers, and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  twenty-four  members,  was  consti- 
tuted. The  government  of  the  North-West  Territory  was  attached  to 
that  uf  Manitob",  and  was  conducted  by  the  Lieutei  cut -Governor  and 
eleven  membei  of  Council,  subsequently  increased  to  twenty-two. 
The  organization  of  this  new  British  Province  waa  opposed  by  a  party 
in  the  settlement.  Biel,  a  young  French  Canadian,  and  others,  iisurped 
the  government  at  Fort  Garry,  and  carried  aflfaire  with  a  high  hand. 
The  murder  of  Scot  t,  an  Upper  Canadian,  by  this  band  of  conspirators 
excited  great  indignation  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  Hon.  William 
M'Doagall,  Lieutenant-Governor,  on  entering  the  Province  was  met 
by  Riel  and  his  band,  and  forced  to  retire  to  Pembina,  in  the  United 
States.  The  British  Government  asserted  its  sovereignty  over  Mani- 
toba ;  the  Red  River  Expedition,  composed  of  British  regulars  and 
Canadian  militia,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wolseley, 'accompanied  by 
a  large  party  of  boatmen,  voyageurs,  and  Indians,  left  Thunder  Bay, 
on  Lake  Superior,  in  June,  and  reached  Fort  Garry  in  August.    Riel 


*  Lieutenant -Colonel  tVoUeley.  — Aa  i  which 
General  Sir  OarnetWoUeleyheinl873-    close 


74  oommaDded  in  the  Ashantee  War, 


ha   successfully  brought  to  a 
For  his  senrloea  he  received  the 
thanks  of  ParliamenL 
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iui(]  hla  Cotmcfl  fled,  m  the  advanced  companlea  of  the  60th  RiflM, 
under  Colonel  Fielding,  enterud  the  fort.  lion.  A.  O.  Archibald  waa 
aft4>rwardii  Ap[H)int«'<|  Lipiitmnant-ttovunior. 

7.  In  May,  the  Feniana  put  in  exetnition  frequent  previouM  throaU 
of  invading  C^annda.  PartiM  aMitinbluil  at  (Minta  U|>on  the  frontier. 
<  )n«  of  thum,  crofliiing  the  line,  marohml  a  few  niilee  into  liowor  ( *anada, 
tnit  wan  chtx^ked  by  iome  companiea  of  British  Rolditini  and  Canatliaa 
Ddlitia,  and  luwtily  retreated.  Tht,  "General,"  O'Neill,  did  not  ac- 
company  it,  but  waa  (|uietly  captured  by  the  Unitwl  Stati;ii  Miumhal. 
When  thu  trouble  waa  over,  the  United  Htatea  President  iaaued  a  proo* 
lamation,  forbidding  American  citizena  to  toko  i)art  in  forays  againal 
a  friendly  nation.  The  Uritiah  Government  hastily  thanked  him  for 
bis  prompt  action. 

8.  Joint  High  Commif  lion,  composed  of  pleniimtentiariea  appointed 
hy  the  Governments  of  Great  Britmn  and  the  United  States  (on 
which  the  Hon.  J.  A.  M'Donald  represented  the  interests  of 
C/anada),  met  at  Washington  on  27th  February,  to  nettle  ques< 
tiouH  at  issue  between  thu  two  countries  respecting  the  Alabama  claims, 
fisheries,  Han  Juan  boimdary,  the  claims  of  Canada  on  account  of 
Fenian  raids,  and  other  matters.  The  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  8th 
of  May.  The  articles  from  18  to  34,  both  inclusive,  refer  to  Canadian 
interests,  hy  their  terms,  American  citizens  were  admitted  to  shore 
and  coast  fisheries  of  British  North  America,  and  British  subjects  to 
coast  fisheries  of  United  States ;  a  compensation  in  money  to  be  paid 
to  Canada  in  consideration  of  the  superior  value  of  the  privilege  it  con* 
ceded— commissioners  to  be  appointed  to  determine  the  amount ;  fish 
and  fish-oil  to  be  mutually  admitted  free  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada ;  the  navigation  of  the  canals  of  Canada,  of  the  United  States 
Bt.  Clair  Canal,  and  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  be  reciprocally  thrown 
open,  and  the  privilege  of  i)a8Hing  goods  arriving  at  any  port  in  United 
States  or  Canada  in  bond  through  the  respective  countries  mutually 
granted.  Trans-shipment  of  goods  from  port  to  port  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Great  Lakes  granted  to  Canada ;  but  the  privilege  was  made 
contingent  on  the  abrogation,  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick, 
of  the  export  duty'  on  American  timber  floated  down  the  St.  John. 
The  dispute  reganling  the  San  Juan  boundary  was  referred  to  tha 
German  PImperor  for  arbitration. 

9.  Great  diBSatiifaction  manifested  in  the  Dominion  at  the  surrender 
of  fishery  rights  to  the  United  States  for  inadequate  compensation, 
ftnd  at  the  non-settlement  of  the  claims  ot  Canada  for  the  Fenian 
raids. 


4 
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*  Export  duty.  —  In  1873  the  Do- 
mlnioDParllament  gpranted  New  Brans- 
wick  $150,000  per  annum  In  Uen  of  tbU 


export  duty,  which  had  previonaly  been 
cue  of  ita  chief  independent  sources  of 
local  revenne. 
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10.  Britiih  (Lk>lambis,  inolnding  Vanooaver  Island,'  entered  the 
Dominion  on  the  20th  of  July.  It  is  represented  in  the  Domiuion 
Parliament  by  three  members  in  the  Senate  and  six  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Its  debt  was  computed  at  $1,660,200,  on  a  popu- 
lation of  60,000;  and  it  receives  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  difference 
between  its  actual  indebtedness  and  that  amount,  besides  80  cents  a  head 
on  its  population,  and  an  annual  grunt  of  $35,000.  The  oonstraction 
of  a  line  of  railway  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  be  connected  with  the  rail- 
way  system  of  Canada,  and  its  completion  within  ten  years,  constituted 
one  of  the  terms  of  union— the  Province  to  grant  an  extent  of  land 
twenty  miles  in  breadth  on  each  pide  of  the  line,  and  running  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  line  in  its  territory,  and  receiving  in  compensation 
8100,000  per  annum  from  the  Government.  Surveys  to  ascertain  the 
best  route  for  the  railway  commenced.  First  census  of  the  Dominion 
taken. 

11.  Acts  passed  during  this  the  last  session  of  the  first  Parliament 
of  Canada,  to  give  effect  to  clauses  of  Washington  Treaty  relat- 
ing to  fisheries,  &c.  In  consideration  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  Fenian  raid  claims,  the  British  Government,  in  order  to 

aid  the  Dominion  Government,  guaranteed  a  loan  of  $2,500,000,  and 
also  allowed  a  former  guarantee  of  $1,100,000  for  fortifications  ($3,600,000 
in  all,  out  of  a  total  loan  of  $5,000,000)  to  stand.  ; 

12.  Two  railway  3ttmpanies— "  the  Canada-Pacific,"  president,  Sir 
Hugh  Allan;  and  **  the  Inter-Oceanic,"  president,  Senator  M'Pherson 
— were  incorporated.  An  Act  passed  authorizing  the  Government  to 
give  the  contract  to  make  the  Pacific  Kailway  to  either  company, 
or  to  the  two  companies  amalgamated,  or  to  a  company  distinct  from 
either;  and  to  give  to  any  company  undertaking  to  make  the  road  a 
subsidy  of  $130,000,000,  and  a  grant  of  5,000,000  acres  in  alternate  blocks 
along  the  line  of  railway. 

13.  In  June,  Earl  DufTerin  succeeded  Sir  John  Young  (Lord  Lisgar) 
as  Governor-General  General  election  held  throughout  the  Dominion 
from  15th  July  to  12th  October.  In  Ontario  and  Quebec,  fierce  struggle 
for  power. 

14.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the  award  of  the  German  Emperor,  as 
arbitrator  undfer  the  Washington  Treaty,  was  made  known.  His  Majesty 
gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  th«  Haro  Strait  as  forming  the  boundary 
line  between  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
thus  giving  to  the  latter  Power  the  possession  of  San  Juan  and  othe^ 

islands  in  the  Western  Archipelago. 

15.  First  session  of  second  Parliament.    Charter  granted  on 
19th  February  to  a  new  "  Canada  Pacific  Bailway  Company;" 
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'  liritith  Columbia .. .Vancouver  Isl- 
and.— These   two   Froviucos,  at   flrat 


under  separate  Qovernments,  had  been 
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president,  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  aiul  a  board  of  dlreotoni  of  seventeen 
members,  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  promotere  of  the  two 
former  companies,  and  of  representative  men  txom  f JI  the  Provinces  in 
the  Dominion. 

16.  Grave  charges  i)refcrred  by  Mr.  Huntingdon,  member  for  Shef* 
ford,  against  the  Dominion  Goveraraent ;  the  gra\Ameu  being  that  the 
contract  for  the  Pacific  Railway  was  givea  to  Sir  Hugh  Alli»n,  with 
whom  were  associated  certiiiu  Am^jrican  capitalists,  in  consideration 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  a<ivanced  to  leading  membera  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  enable  them  to  carry  electioi\8  in  Quebec  and  Ontario.  The 
charges  referred  to  a  Commititee  for  investigation.  The  *•  Oatt'  "^'U" 
passed,  to  enable  members  of  Committee  to  examine  witner  y.^  l«r 
oath.  Awaiting  the  Keport  oi  the  Committee,  the  I'arliami  t  «  ■3.  In 
June, with  the  understondiiig  that  it  should  meet  for  prorogaiiioi. . :  «he 
13th  of  August,  jfe:  S«  >%^wii 

17.  In  the  course  of  early  Kummer,  Canada  lost  two  of  b  jr  foremost 
men.  Si**  George  Etienne  Cartier,  leader  of  the  French  Cunadian 
party,  died  in  London  on  the  27th  of  May.  The  Dominion  undertoDk 
the  cost  of  the  imposing  ceremonies  with  which  his  remains  v/ere 
buried  at  Moutreah  The  Hon,  Joseph  Howe,  a  few  days  after  having 
been  appointed  Governor  of  his  native  Province,  died  at  Govdrtuxient 
House,  Halifax,  on  Sunday  tiie  lat  of  June.  * 

18.  Prince  Edward  iBland  became  a  Province  of  Cana^^a  on  ih9 
Ist  of  July,  Dominion-Day.  The  auspicious  occasion  was  oeleb.rated 
with  great  rejoicing  at  Charlottetown.  By  the  terms  of  umon,  the 
island  has  representation  in  th©  Dominion  Parliament  by  frur  mem- 
bera in  the  Senate,  and  six  membera  In  the  House  of  Coiamons.  Its 
debt  was  computed  at  $4,701,060,  and  it  receives  interest  at  five  p^r 
cent,  on  the  difference  between  its  actual  debt  and  this  amouikt.  It 
also  receives  a  subsidy  of  80  cents  a  head  on  a  population  of  94,221, 
aud  a  grant  of  $30,000  per  annum,  and  $45,000  per  annum,  lees  interest, 
on  any  sum  not  exceeding  $800,000  advanced  by  the  Dcminion  to 
enable  the  Island  Government  to  purchase  bads  held  by  large  pro* 
priet/ors. 

19.  The  Go vemoi -General  and  Coimteas  Snjferln  made  a  tour 
through  the  Maritime  Provinces.  His  Excellency,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Sovereign,  was  everywhere  received  with  warm  demonatra- 
tions  of  loyalty. 

20.  In  the  course  of  the  suiamer,  letters  were  published  by  the  press 
that  seemed  to  bear  out  the  chaises  of  corruption  preferred  by  Mr. 
Huntingdon  against  the  Crovemment.   The  "Pacific  Scaisdftl"  created 


* 
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•  Governor. — The  position  of  Lieuton- 
Riit-Governor  of  NovaScotiawaa  offered 
to  Hon.  Judge  J.   W.   Johnston,  but 


failing  health  eompelled  him  f^  decline 
thw  lionouf.  He  di«d  in  NoT«5»iLHii' 
1876. 
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intense  excitement  throughout  the  Dominion.  In  the  meantime  the 
Imperial  Government  had  disallowed  the  "  Oaths  Bill,"  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  was  at  a  stand -still.  The  Governor-General 
left  Halifax  for  Ottawa  to  prorogue  Parliament  on  the  13th  of  August, 
At  the  meeting,  ninety-two  members  signed  an  address  to  his  Excel- 
lency, praying  that  he  would  not  prorogue  until  after  a  strict  investi- 
gation of  the  charges  against  the  Government  had  been  made  by  the 
House.  His  Excellency,  after  fully  stating  his  reasons  for  not  acced* 
ing  to  the  request,  prorogfued  the  Parliament  on  the  day  appointed. 

21.  Boyal  Commiiiion,  composed  of  three  members — Judges— ap> 
pointed  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath  on  the  charges.  Parliament 
met  i^ain  on  the  23rd  of  October.  Sir  Hugh  Allan  resigned  his  contract 
for  the  Pacific  Railway.  Mr.  M'Eenaie,  member  for  Lambton,  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  moved  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Government  resigned  before  close  of  debate.  Mr.  M'Kenzio 
was  called  upon  by  the  Governor-General  to  form  a  new  Aduunis< 
tration. 
22.  House  of  Commons  dissolved  during  recess  on  2nd  Jan* 
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uary,  and  general  election  ensued. 
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THE    CONSTITUTION. 

1.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  change  made  in  the  Government  of  the 
Provinces  by  Confederation,  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
Constitution  as  established  by  the  "Britiflli  North  America  Act," 
which  is  now  in  force. 

2.  The  four  Provinces  of  Ontario  (Upper  Canada),  Quebec  (Lower 
Canada),  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  were  constituted  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Their  seat  of  General  Government  was  fixed  at 
Ottawa,  and  the  Provincial  seats  respectively  at  Toronto,  Quebec, 
Halifax,  and  Fredericton.  To  these  four  senior  Provinces  were  after- 
wards added, — Prince  Edward  Island,  British  Colmnbia,  and  Mani- 
toba, whose  seats  of  Government  are  Charlottetown,  Victoria,  and 
Winnipeg. 

3.  The  Executive  Anthority  over  Canada  is  vested  in  the  Queen. 
It  is  administered  by  the  Governor-General,  the  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sovereign.  He  is  aided  and  advised  by  a  body  styled 
the  Privy  Coimcil,  the  members  of  which  are  summoned  to  their  places 
by  him.  The  conmiand  of  all  naval  and  military  forces  is  vested  in 
the  Queen. 

4.  The  Privy  Coimcil  is  composed  of  thirteen  members,  namely,  the 
President,  the  Ministers  of  Justice,  Militia,  Customs,  Finance,  Marine 
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and  Fisheries,  Inland  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and  Public  Works,  the 
Postmaster-Oeneral,  the  Receiver-General,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Provinces,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada. 

5.  The  Leg^lative  Power  is  vested  in  a  Parliament,  consisting  of 
the  Queen,  throu^rh  her  representative  the  Governor-General,  the 
Senate,  and  the  Houis<)  of  Commons. 

6.  The  Senate  consisted  at  first  of  seventy-two  (72)  members,  twenty- 
four  (24)  for  each  of  the  three  divisions, — Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.  The  number  was  afterwards  increased,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  entrance  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  British  Coliuubia, 
and  Manitoba  into  the  Confederation. 

7.  The  members  of  the  Senate  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  (that  is, 
by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  by  an  instrument  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Canada),  and  hold  their  seats  for  life,  subject  to  forfeiture  if 
they  take  an  oat».  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power,  if  they  are  attainted  of 
treason  or  are  convicted  of  crime,  if  they  become  bankrupt,  or  cease  to 
hold  the  necessary  qualifications  of  property  and  residence.  A  person, 
to  be  qualified  for  a  Senator,  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  thirty  years,  a 
natiu*al-bom  jubject  of  the  Queen,  or  a  subject  naturalized  by  an  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  of  a  Provincial  Legislature;  he  must 
reside  in  the  Province  (if  an  inhabitant  of  Quebec,  in  the  district)  for 
which  Le  is  appointed,  and  be  possessed  of  landed  property  of  the  value 
of  $4,000,  and  of  real  aua  personal  estate  to  a  like  amoilint. 

8.  The  Speaker,  or  presiding  oJQBcer  of  the  Senate,  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor-General.  He  votes  on  all  questions :  in  cases  where  the 
voices  are  equal,  he  always  gives  a  negative  vote. 

9.  The  Hoose  of  Co^^jnons,  as  originally  constituted,  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one  (181)  merilbers  :  eighty-two  (82)  for  Onta- 
rio; for  Quebec,  sixty-fiVe  (65);  for  Nova  Scotia,  nineteen  (19);  for 
New  Brunswick,  fifteen  (15).  By  the  entrance  of  the  three  junior 
Provinces,  and  by  the  adjustment  of  the  representation  according  to 
the  censi.  of  1871,  the  number  of  members  has  been  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  six  (206). 

10.  The  number  of  Members  may  from  time  to  time  be  increased  by 
Parliament,  provided  each  Province  receive  its  proportionate  repre- 

entation.  Sixty  five  (65)  is  the  fixed  number  for  Quebec,  — uo  addi- 
ion  iVill  be  made  to  it;  and  each  of  the  Provinces  receive i,  and  will 
receive,  such  a  number  as  bears  the  same  ratio  to  its  population  as  the 
number  F*"*^^y-five  bears  to  the  population  of  Quebec.  The  House  of 
Commons  continues  for  a  term  of  five  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved  by 
the  Govemor-GeneraL  It  elects  its  Speaker,  who  presides  at  all  its 
meetings.  He  only  votes  in  cases  where  the  voices  are  etmaL  Either 
the  English  or  the  French  language  may  be  used  in  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment   The  proceedings  am  recorded  in  both  languages. 

11.  Appropriation  of  Bevenne. — Bills  to  appropriate  tiie  public  reve- 
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nue,  or  to  impose  taxation,  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons.    They 
must  first  be  rccommeuded  by  a  mussogu  from  the  Governor-General. 

12.  Billi. — The  Governor-General  has  discretionary  jjower  to  give  or 
withhold,  in  the  Queen's  name,  his  assent  to  Bills,  and  to  reserve  them 
for  the  signification  of  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  which  may  be  given 
within  two  years.  The  Governor-General  communicates  the  fact  of 
the  royal  assent  or  disallowance,  as  soon  as  he  receives  notification  of  it, 
by  »nessage  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

13.  Powers  of  Parliament.— Parliament  has  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  pubUc  debt  and  property ;  trade  and  commerce ;  the  raising 
of  moneys  by  taxation,  by  loan,  and  on  the  public  credit ;  the  postal 
service;  the  militia,  military,  and  naval  services;  the  census  and  statis- 
tics; salaries  of  officials;  navigation,  shipping,  fisheries;  over  every- 
thing relating  to  money, — banks,  banking,  cvurency,  coinage,  interest; 
over  bankruptcy  and  insolvency;  marriage  and  divorce;  criminal  law; 
public  works,  railways  and  canals,  steamboat  lines,  telegrai)hs.  In 
common  with  the  Local  Legislatures,  Parliament  has  jurisdiction  over 
agricultiire  and  immigration.  Where  there  is  common  jurisdiction,  its 
laws  control,  and,  when  they  clash,  supersede  those  of  the  local  bodies. 

14.  Provincial  ConstitntionB. — A  Lieutenant-Governor  is  appointed 
for  each  Province,  who  holds  office  for  a  term  of  five  years,  unless  he  is 
sooner  removed  for  cause  assigned.  The  appointment  is  vested  in  the 
Governor-General  in  Council. 

15.  Ontario  has  a  Legislature,  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant-Crovemor 
and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  eighty-two  (82)  members. 

16.  Quebec  has  a  Legislature  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
a  Legislative  Council  of  twenty-four  (24)  members,  and  a  Legislative 
Assembly  of  sixty-five  (65)  members. 

17.  The  Constitution  of  the  Legislatures  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  remain  as  they  existed  previous  to  Confederation.  The 
Provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  British  Columbia,  and  Manitoba 
have  each  a  Local  Legislature  of  three  branches. 

18.  Bills  passed  by  the  Local  Legislatures  are  subject  to  disallow- 
ance by  the  Governor-General  within  a  year  after  their  passing. 

19.  TheiLocal  Legislatures  may  make  laws  in  relation  to  such 
matters  as  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Provinces ;  direct  taxa- 
tion ;  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Provinces ;  the  establish- 
ment and  tenure  of  provincial  offices ;  the  payment  of  provincial  offi- 
cers;  the  management  and  sale  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Provinces ; 
prisons  and  reformatories;  hospitals  and  asylums;  municipal  institu- 
tions ;  local  works ;  solemnization  of  marriage ;  property  and  civil 
rights ;  administration  of  justice ;  and  education,  with  certain  reserva- 
tions that  protect  the  right  to  maintain  separate  schools  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  bodies  in  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

20.  Appointment  of  Judges.— The  Governor-General  in  Coimcil  ap- 
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points  all  the  Judges  of  the  SuiMjrfor,  District,  and  County  Courts. 
The  Judges  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  are  paid  by  the  General 
Government,  and  will  continue  to  be  selected  from  the  bars  of  the 
resiHsctivo  Provinces  untu  -aeir  laws  are  assimilated. 

21.  The  General  Government  takes  charge  of  the  duties  and  revenues 
collected  iu  the  several  Provinces :  these  form  one  consolidated  Rev*mue 
Fund,  from  which  the  charges  of  the  public  service  are  paid.  It 
assumes,  to  a  specified  extent,  the  debts  of  the  Provinces,  and  pays 
certain  annual  sums,  subsidies,  and  extraordinary  grants  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  Local  Governments. 

22.  Fnblio  Works  and  Property,  as  canals,  harbours,  light-houses, 
steamboats,  railways,  and  railway  stocks,  custom-houses,  pont-offices, 
and  armouries  belong  to  Canada.  Lands,  mines  and  minerals,  and 
the  revenue  derived  from  them,  belong  to  the  Provinces. 

23.  Free  Trade  exists  among  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominiou,  in 
all  articles  of  theiz*  growth  and  manufacture. 


0. 
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First  Period.— Canada  a  Wilderness. 
Second  Period.— Canada  a  French  Colony. 
Third  Period.^  Canada  a  British  Colony. 
Fourth  Period.— Canada  at  peace. 

1.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  Canada  has  been  given  during  four 
periods,  namely : — 

L  The  Period  of  Discovery,  1492-1583  a.d. 
IL  The  Period  of  Exploration  and  War,  1600-1760  a.d. 

III.  The  Period  of  Political  Strife  and  Change,  1761-1840  a.d. 

IV.  The  Period  of  Besponsible  Government,  1841-1867  a.d. 

It  may  be  important,  in  order  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  the  progress 
made  by  Canada,  to  make  a  rapid  review  of  its  internal  state  during 
these  several  periods. 

1.   THIl  PERIOD  OF  DISCOVERT,  1492-1583  A.D. 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  Canada  was  an  un- 
broken v^dldemess,  on  whose  skirts  dwelt  tribes  of  savages.  The  trees 
of  the  forests  ;  the  soil  beneath  them ;  the  minerals ;  the  wild  animals 
— the  moose,  the  bear,  the  beaver,  the  otter,  the  fox,  the  sable ;  the 
fish  in  stream,  river,  lake,  and  gulf— the  trout,  the  salmon,  the 
mackerel,  the  herriing,  the  cod— were  its  natural  resources.  It  was 
not  a  country  whert)  Nature  produced  fruits  ^t  for  food  spontaneously, 
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where  men  could  live  in  indolence.  The  climate  was  at  some  loasons 
rigorous,  but  it  wai>  on  the  whole  genial  and  bracing.  It  was  a  country 
fitted  to  make  the  people  who  fir<t  attempted  to  settle  in  it  bold,  ad- 
venturous, hardy,  but  disinclined  to  steady  industry :  the  savage 
denizens  gave  them  no  peace,  and  left  them  no  option  but  to  become 
soldiers;  the  necessities  of  living  made  them  hunters  and  fishers. 
Their  life  was  reduced  to  the  rudest  elements. 

n.  THB  PERIOD  OP  EXPLORATION  AND  WAR,  1600-1760  A.D, 

3.  For  more  than  o,  century,  from  the  foandation  of  Port  Royal  and 
i«Mt_i7i  q  ^^*^®®  ^^  *^®  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  progress  ma<I»i  by  Canada 
^^Tl         was  very  slow.     Agriculture  was  conducted  without  system 

and  with  the  rudest  of  implements.  The  manure  which 
should  have  fertilized  the  soil  was  carted  by  the  inhabitants  to  the 
frozen  river,  and  was  swept  away  by  the  spring  freshets.  Wheat  and 
com  were  raised  in  quantities  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  colony.  Under  the  vigorous  sway  of  the  Intendant  Talon  some 
improvement  was  made  in  the  mode  of  agricultui*e ;  the  cultivation  of 
hemp  and  flax  and  the  domestic  manufacture  of  cloths  were  encouraged. 
But  after  his  departure,  Canada,  amidst  the  excitement  and  horrors  of 
perpetual  Inditm  wars,  relapsed  into  its  former  condition.  The  Pnr- 
trade  was  its  chief  industiy.  Rich  cargoes  of  peltries  were  brought 
to  Montreal  from  the  region  of  the  Great  I^akes,  whose  natural  outlet 
was  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  The  English  sought  to  divert  this  trade 
to  New  York,  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  rivalry  provoked 
war.  The  competition  between  the  two  commercial  routes  never 
ceased.  It  grew  keener  with  the  increase  of  trade,  an  I  with  the 
improvement  of  the  means  of  transportation.  The  va  ue  of  furs 
exported  in  a  good  year  was  550,000  francs.  The  popxilation  of 
Canada  in  1713  was  20,000  souls. 

4.  In  Acadie,  up  to  the  time  when  it  became  a  British  Province 
under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  progress  was  equally  slow.  The 
few  inhabitants  were  more  addicted  to  the  Avild  life  of  the  woods 
than  to  the  sober  toil  of  the  fields.    They  took  advantage  of  the 

natural  fertility  of  the  marshes,  and  diked  them  in  from  the  tides  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  but  they  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the  uplands. 
Eighty-two  years  after  the  founding  of  Port  Royal,  the  popula- 
tion of  Acadie, — including  the  settlement  of  Port  Royal,  and 
those  of  Minas,  Ohignecto,  Cape  Sable,  St.  John  River,  Passam- 
aquoddy,  Miramichi,  Nepisiguit, — [was  eight  hundred  and  fifteen 
settlers.  At  the  time  when  Acadie  ceased  to  be  a  French  colony  its 
population  was  not  over  20,000. 

6.  Education  in  those  days  was  possessed  by  the  few.  The  Jesuit 
Fathers  kept  the  lamp  of  learning  burning  in  the  wilderness.  In  the 
oolite  at  Quebec,  and  in  the  seminaries  of  Montreal,  were  educated 
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the  young  men  destined  for  the  priesthood,  and  the  youth  of  both 
80X68  of  the  upper  ranks.  The  Ixnly  of  the  j)eople  hnd  hardly  any 
Hohool  instruction. 

6.  Cauadft,  during  the  peace  that  followed  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
advanced  faiter  than  it  had  previously  done.  In  forty  year?  the 
population  increased  from  20,000  to  50,000.  Its  commerce  grew  in  iiu- 
|X)rtance.  In  1754,  a  prosperous  year,  its  exi)ort8  of  furs,  seal-oil, 
timber,  flour,  and  pease  were  valued  at  $^350,000  ;  its  imi)ortH,  at  a  little 
over  £1,000,000,  leaving  the  balance  of  trade  greatly  against  the 
Province.  Tliirty-three  vessels  were  then  engaged  in  the  carrying- 
trade.  Ten  vessels,  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred  tons,  were  built.  The 
money  in  circulation  came,  in  a  great  part,  from  the  salaries,  stipends, 
and  pay  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  high  officials,  of 
the  priesthood,  and  of  the  officers  and  soldiers.  During  the 
war,  the  Government  of  France  expended  large  sums ;  but 
they  did  not  enrich  the  country,  they  wire  spent  in  military  opera- 
tions, and  were  partly  embezzled  by  fraudulent  officials.  Canada  was 
bankrupt  at  the  Conquest. 

7.  The  progress  of  Nova  Scotia  under  British  rule  was  not  very 
perceptible  until  after  the  founding  of  Halifax.  By  that  event, 
and  the  evacuation  of  Louisburg,  and  the  settlement  of  Lunen- 
burg, the  population  was  increased  by  3,000  people.  At  least  as 
many  of  the  primitive  Acadians  were  expelled  five  years  later, 
number  returned  after  the  peace,  but  how  many  has  not  been 
exactly  ascertained.  Some  time  afterwards  a  census  was  taken. 
The  population  was  then  officially  stated  to  be  2,775  families,  or 
9,789  persons.  The  foundations  of  its  agricultxural,  njanufacturing,  and 
fishery  interests  were  then  laid.  Its  people  possessed  292  square- 
rigged  and  other  vessels ;  45  grist,  saw,  and  hemp  mills :  manu-  lygg 
foctured  1,132,184  feet  of  deal  boards;  and  caught  and  cured  A.D. 
11,929  quintals  and  10,000  barrels  of  cod  fish. 

III.   THE  PERIOD  OF  POLITICAL  STRIFE  AND  CHANGE,  1761-1840  A.D, 

8.  From  the  commencement  of  British  rule,  Canada  made  decided 
advances  in  popidation,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  The  change  from 
an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  to  a  mfld  and  just  form  of  Government 
was  felt.  The  people  were  not  ground  down  by  the  harsh  exactions  of 
a  corrupt  Intendant,  nor  compelled  to  perform  unpaid  militar^^  service. 
They  were  left  at  peace  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
fields.  They  increased  in  number  fast ;  and  raised  quantities  of  wheat 
and  com  for  exportation.  Ag^oulture  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  Canadians.  Commerce  was  controlled  by  the  British,  who 
formed  the  small  minority  of  the  population.  Canada  early  felt  the 
impress  of  their  intelligence  and  energy.  But  several  causes — the  an- 
tipathies of  race,  the  sectional  jealousies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
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and  contlnned  bitter  political  utrifo— retardod  iti  profn^rw,  decided  oh 
WM  its  ftdvanoomont  compared  with  that  mad*^  under  French  nilo. 
U.  Education:  CoUeges  and  Superior  Sohooii.  -In  all  the  l*n>vinc(>H 
the  eHtablJMhment  of  Colleges  and  <  i  ramniar  Schooln  preceded 
that  of  Cmimon  SchooU.  In  Lower  (Canada,  hcHidcM  the 
provision  mmle  for  BUi)erior  education  in  the  ancient 
Colle^eo  of  (^lebec  (id  Montreal,  "Induitrial  and  Claiiioal  Semi- 
naries" were  eRtabliahev!  under  the  Hole  direction  of  the  Catholic 
Clergy,  in  several  of  the  counties.  The  Hon.  James  M'Gill,  a 
merchant  of  Montreal,  betiueathed  funds  to  found  a  Protestant 
luHtitution  in  that  city.  Hiu  will  was  contested.  It  was  not 
until  eighteen  years  afterwards  that  M'Qill  College  was  in- 
cori)orated  by  ll'tyal  Charter,  and  opened  to  students.  It  long 
remained  in  an  incomplete  state. 

10.  In  Upper  Canada  the  Legislature  early  contemplated  the  founda- 
tion of  a  College  at  Toronto.  The  scheme  met  tlie  ai)proval  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  who  reconniiended  that  half  a 
million  of  acres  of  land  should  be  reserved  for  its  supjwrt.     But  the 

project  was  not  carried  out  for  thirty  years.  King's  College  was 
then  cMtablished  by  Royal  Charter.  A  thousand  iwunds  a  year 
was  granted  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  provide  funds  for 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  An  endowment  of  land  was  also 
bestowed  on  it.  It  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Great  objections  were  raised  by  the  other 
sects  to  its  exclusive  character. 

11.  At  first,  owing  to  the  scattered  state  of  the  settlements,  and  to 
the  difficulty  of  intercommunication,  public  schools  could  hardly  bu 
maintained  Classical  education  was  given  in  private  academies, 
conducted  chiefly  by  clergymen,  in  Cornwall,  Kingston,  York,  Nia- 
gara, Aucaater,  and  other  places.  The  first  attempt  to  estab- 
lish Grammar  Schools  failed.  Eight  were  afterwards  erected, 
one  in  each  of  the  eight  districts  into  which  the  Province  was 
divided.  They  were  not  well  supported.  The  farmers  were  pre- 
judiced, and  looked  upon  them  as  institutions  for  the  benefit 

of  the  upper  class. 

12.  In  Nova  Scotia,  provision  was  made  for  superior  education  bj'  the 
establishment  of  an  Academy  at  Windsor.  It  was  soon  erected 
into  a  Royal  Chartered  College,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury for  its  patron,  and  nlembers  of  the  Church  of  England  for  its 

directors.     Students  of  all  other  sects  were  excluded  by  religious  tests. 

The  exclusiveness  of  Windsor  incitCvd  other  sects  to  establish  their  own 
colleges,  and  led  to  a  multiplication  of  such  institutions  far  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  Province.  The  Presbyterian  College  of  Pictou 
was  founded.      It  received  legislative  aid,  but  languished  for 

Want  of  popular  support.    Salliousie  College,  Halifax,  was  established 
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for  the  eiipecial  benefit  of  ntudlents  against  whom  the  halls  of  Windsor 
were  closed.  The  greater  i)roiK)rti«m  of  tho  moiioy  for  its  er«H!tl«»n  and 
maintenance  was  taken  out  of  the  Caitine  Fund.'  The  Karl  of  Dal- 
housio  laid  the  comer'stone  of  the  building.  For  many  years  tho  l*rov- 
ince  was  not  able  to  nupimrt  the  institution  in  a  suitable  man- 
ner. Grammar  Hchools  were  established  in  the  seven  counties 
and  the  three  districts  into  which  the  Province  was  then  divide<L 

13.  Six  or  seven  years  after  New  Bnmswick  had  l)ecomo  a  separate 
Province,  Grammar  Sohooli  were  erected  in  its  eight  original  counties,— 
St.  John,  York,  Sunbury,( charlotte,  King's,  Queen's,  Northumberland, 
and  Westmoreland.  A  College  was  also  founded  in  Frederickton, 
and  was  endowed  with  land  and  with  an  annual  grant  of  money. 
Quarter  of  a  century  afterwards  the  govenior  and  trustees  sur- 
rendered its  charter,  in  order  that  it  might  be  placed  on  a  better  foun* 
dation.  The  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  exerted  his  influence  to  prevent 
its  receiving  a  Royal  Charter,  as  he  was  anxious  that  Windsor  College 
should  become  the  University  of  the  Provinces ;  but  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful. On  the  1st  of  January,  King's  College,  New  Brunswick, 
was  opened  by  its  stanch  patron  and  first  Chancellor,  Sir 
Howard  Douglas.  On  that  ocoasion  he  founded  the  Donglai 
gold  medal,  as  a  prize  for  English  composition,  to  remain  as  on  in- 
centive to  virtue  and  learning,  and  as  a  |)crmanent  token  of  his  regard 
and  good  wishes.  The  College  was  under  the  management  of  the 
Bishop,  clergy,  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but,  in  order 
to  draw  towards  it  students  of  all  sects,  religious  tests  were  abolished. 

14.  Common-Sohool  Education.  —  Turing  this  period  nothing  was 
done  systematically  in  Lower  Canada  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
people,  though,  according  to  the  testimony  of  persons  well  ciualified  to 
judge,  it  was  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  want  of  it  among  them. 
As  Upper  Canada  became  more  thickly  settled,  the  desire  of  the 
people  for  means  of  instruction  increased.  Common  schools 
were  established  by  law,  and  received  Government  support. 
Education  was  then  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Board ;  but 
no  proper  supervision  was  maintained  over  the  schools.  Their 
state  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  common  schools  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  There,  year  after  year,  complaints  were 
made  of  the  apathy  of  parents,  of  the  irregidar  attendance  of  the 
children,  of  the  wretched  buildings  used  as  school -houses,  and  of  the  too 
frequent  moral  and  intellectual  incompetence  of  tho  teachers,  who,  as 
a  body,  were  degraded  in  popular  esteem,  by  reason  of  the  system  and 
the  scale  of  remuneration,  which  very  generally  deterred  j>er8on8  of  re- 
spectable standing  from  adopting  the  calling. 
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'  Castine  FuntL — In  the  course  of  the 
war  of  1812,  the  port  of  Castine,  on 
the  Penobscot,   was  captured    by  tbu 


British,  who,  during  their  uccupation, 
levied  customs-duties,  which  formed 
the  fund  lu  question. 
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16.  Internal  Commnnioation.—The  la!>our  and  the  cnst  of  o|)eniti^r 
up  th«  wildoriuMn  of  tlw  i'nxvincoH  wuro  very  ^niat.  The  tintt  llritiMh 
■ettloni  were  expoctod  to  hanUhitiH  anc'  nuffured  privatiwus  of  which 
the  i)eopIu  of  tlx*  prcRimt  day  have  small  conception.  Now  the  witggon, 
on  catty  «prinKHt  bowls  over  macadautiiee<l  roadn  ;  the  UH»motive,  with 
its  trnin  ')f  cars,  Epeedi*  over  the  smooth  linos  of  rail ;  and  the  steam- 
boat, in  H|  ite  uf  wind  and  tide,  makes  its  way  up  and  down  river,  and 
across  lake,  gulf,  and  sea.  Koads  and  mail  routes  now  penetrate  to 
the  farthest  settlements.  The  tele^r  iph  HttshtM  intelligenco  b>  tween 
the  most  distant  places.  By  its  uuau  the  Provinces  are  connected 
with  one  another  and  with  all  the  world.  Ninety  yean  ago,  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  this,  our  third  period,  tlie  British  sc^tleis  in  Canada 
found  themselves  isolated  in  the  wilderness.  Their  children  grow  up 
in  ignorance.  They  coidd  not  reach  their  nearest  neighbours,  nor  carry 
their  produce  to  market ;  and  for  a  time  there  was  no  market  to  which 
to  carry  it.  When  eettlements  became  conncrtr  1  with  one  another,  the 
rough  corduroy  roads  were  alni'^st  impassable  in  spri'tg,  and  after 
heavy  falls  of  rain.  Winter  was  the  season  of  brisk  travel  in  sKighs 
over  the  snow  tracks,  the  time  for  hauling  loads  i  i  wood,  and  supplies 
of  flour,  pork,  and  moloHses. 

16.  Boada  and  Bridges  were  the  prime  necessity  of  the  country. 
They  were  the  pu^'  works  in  which  all  the  peoi  lo  were  interested. 
The  Legislatures  o.  ull  the  Provinces  ai<iod  their  constructi(ju  by  an- 
nual grants,  whii  li  were  distributed  among  the  sevt  il  counties.  A 
representative  could  not  be  tter  show  his  zeal  for  liis  constituency  than 
by  obtaining  a  large  shore  of  this  road  uionc}'  It  was  not  alwaj  ii 
judiciously  Bi)ent ;  but,  on  the  whole,  good  roads  were  mode  by  this 
means. 

17.  Navigation:  Canals.— The  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  naA  igated  in  open  boats  and  bateaux  up  to  the  year  1790.  Then  sail- 
vessels — sloops  and  schooners — mode  their  appearance  there,  and  on  the 
St.  John  and  other  large  rivers  in  New  Brunswick,  and  carried  pas- 
sengers ai:d  freight.  The  passii^'  s  they  made  were  of  uncertain  dura- 
tion. The  first  stoamboat  appeared  on  Canadian  waters  in  1809. 
"The  Accommodation"  plied  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  It  was 
superseded,  by  the  more  efficient  ^'Swiftsnre'  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  1812. 

18.  The  St.  Lawrence,  above  Montreal,  was  obHtructed  by  numerous 
falls  and  rapids.     The  necessities  of  a  growing  commerce  demanded 

that  the  river  should  be  made  navigable  for  vesRt  Is  of  con- 
siderable burden.     The  Americans  constructed  a  ship  canal 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  River.     The  trade  of 
northern  New  York  and  Vermont,  which  hatl    reviously  sought  >  i  out 
let  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  diverted  by  it  to  the  port  of  New  Yor! 
The  feeiaig  of  riv;).lry  impelled  the  Legislatures  of  the  two  Cauadaa  Ut 
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Uke  AOiioii  i  but  aaotionul  Jualuuaieii  pr(!v«iit«d  iU  lMii%  coml)in«<l  and 
efHcient, 

19.  In  Tiower  Canad*,  the  Laohine  Canal  waa  made,  to  overcome  the 
obstaclea  of  the  rapidN,  and  to  ruimcct  Lake  St.  LouU  vnth 
th*i  Harbour  of  Montreal.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  Well»ii  1 
Joint  .Stock  Company  waa  fonned,  with  a  capital  of  only 
$160,000,  to  cotiMtnict  a  canal  to  connect  Tiakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario. Th0  WAlUnd  Canal  waa  finished  on  a  small  scalo  at 
tl  rlose  of  this  pvii  ><),  at  a  cos  of  $1,692,805.  Its  i)romoteni  en- 
..ountiired  ntiml)erlMS  diffionltii's,  and  had  to  apply  to  the  LegiNlatitre 
for  aid.  At  this  time  the  Rideau  Canal  from  KingHton  to  Ottawa  waa 
conntnu  t<  1  at  th*«  oxpensu  of  the  Inipcrial  (lovemment. 

20.  Population  -It  iu  hardly  possible  to  uMccrtain  (piito  correctly  the 
(Hipulation  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces  at  thu  close  of 
this  i)erlod.  But  there  were  then  in  Canwla  about  1,090,000  \>eople 
(of  whom  025,000  were  inhabitants  of  the  Lower,  and  461,000  of  the 
Upper  Province) ;  200,000  in  No  u  Sootia;  184,000  in  New  BnuiHwick; 
and  47,000  in  Prince  Kilward  Island.  Their  combined  revenues 
amounted  to  al)out  $1,700,000.  The  amount  of  their  shipiiing  may  be 
computed  at  2,600,0(X)  tons.  Generally,  it  may  be  said  tl  at  they  then 
had  attained  a  not  unimportant  position  as  agricultural,  lumbering,  and 
ship-buililing  countries. 

IV.   THE  PERIOD  OF  RESPONSIBLE  OOVERNMENT,  1841-1867  A.D. 

21.  Canada  during  this  time  mode  remarkable  advances  in  internal 
reform.  Troublous  constitu  ional  questions,  and  those  of  the  Feudal 
Tenure  ind  the  Clergy  Resei  -es,  were  finally  gettb'd.  The  educaticm  of 
the  people  waa  placed  on  a  finii  basis.  The  canal  syHtem  was  completed. 
The  foundation  of  the  railway  system  was  extensively  laid.  Municipal 
Institutions  were  established  in  tho  two  Canadas,  which  gave  the 
people  control  over  the  local  affairs  of  their  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
townships.  They  were  directly  taxed  to  maintain  schools,  rc^wls, 
britlges,  and  ii  number  of  other  s<i  vices.  A  gre^it  deal  of  m«'re  local 
business  was  thus  taken  out  of  the  j  irisdiction  of  the  Legislatures,  and 
fthe  public  revenues  of  the  Provinces  were  relieved. 

22.  Education :  Colleges  and  Superior  Schools In  Lower  Canada, 

aftor  the  Union,  the  Collegiate  system  was  extended.     Tlifc  ancient 
Seminary  of  Quebec  was  erected  into  the  University  of  Laval,  and  a 
number  of  additional  Industrial  and  Classical  Seminaries  were 
established  throughout  the  Province.    M'Gill  College  was  placed     jrir 
on  a  new  fcmndation,  and  became  a  University.     It  was  oih.-ned 

to  students  of  all  denominations,  and  entered  on  a  cjireer  of  great  us^ 
fulness.     It  received  no  endowment  from  the  Province,  but  was  sup- 
ported by  private  niunificcnc& 
2S.  In  Upper  Canada  the  vmpopular  King's  College  was  mei^e^J  in 
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th«  UitlTtriity  of  Toronto.  l')i«  ch»ir  of  Divinity  wm  sholiahed,  and 
it*  hallii  wrre  ofwiied  to  itudenta  of  all  dononiinatiuiu.  Hio 
funcUoni  of  conferring  dogroM  acd  of  teaching  were  dividml 
when  a  UnivorHity  and  a  College  were  eitahUiihod.  It  wai*  in< 
tendo<l  that  with  the  Univonilty  (whore  only  degrr^efl  are  conferred)  a 
num)>er  of  the  higher  infltitiitionii  of  learning  throughout  the  Prtjvinco 
•hould  tM>conie  affiliated.  When  King's  Oollogo  woa  roino<lelle<l,  Trinity 
CoUogo,  Toronto,  was  eiitabliflhod  by  Dishop  Straohaii  under  tho 
aunpicea  of  the  Church  of  Kngliwnd.  At  tho  sanm  time  the  ProHby- 
tcrianH  foundi^d  Qnoon'i  College,  Kingfiton ;  the  Wenleyan  MethodiHtx, 
Victoria  College,  Colmrg;  an<'  the  BaptiHtu  and  CougregatlouaUiitii 
their  separate  institutioiut  in  Woodstoo'^  and  Toronto. 

24.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  Colleges  led  an  oneaiy  life.  Windsor,  Dul- 
honsie,  Pictou,  Acadia,  were  made  the  objuctti  of  i)cr)H)tual  hostile 
attack.  Tlie  courses  of  education  they  offered  to  students  were  de- 
nounced in  the  Legislature  as  unsidted  to  the  wants  of  the  Prov. 
inoe.  Dalhousie  College  only  entered  ui)on  a  career  of  useful- 
ness when,  forty  years  after  it  was  first  opened,  it  received  tho 
support  of  sevftral  denominations. 
26.  Few  institutions  of  leondug  have  weathered  such  a  storm  of 
obloquy  as  King's  College,  New  Brunswick,  Twenty  years  oftei 
it  was  inconwratod  by  Koyal  Charter  the  sole  control  of  its 
affairs  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  But  this  concession  to  popular  feeling  did  not 
put  a  stop  to  comi)laint.  The  small  number  of  students  educated  in 
comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  endowment  was  a  standing  charge 
against  it.  As  the  result  of  the  recommendation  of  a  Commission 
which  sat  in  Fredericton,  King's  College  wjis  merged  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brum  wick,  the  course  of  instruction  was  extended,  and 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  time. 

26.  Common-School  Edacation.— An  Act  was  passed  immediately 
after  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  making  pronsion  for  elementary 
edacation.  The  Legislature  granted  the  sum  of  £200,000,  which  was 
divided  among  the  several  counties  of  the  two  Provinces.  But  the 
measure  did  not  meet  the  wants  of  Upper  Canada.  The  way  to  educa- 
tional reform  was  opened  there  by  Egerton  ILyerion,  in  a  Report 
wherein  he  reviewed  the  school  systems  of  Massachusetts  un^  Prussia, 
and  of  other  states  and  countries  of  America  and  Europe.  It  was  ni.i'le 
the  basis  of  a  school  law,  which  was  often  changed  and  amended  before 
it  was  brought  into  a  satisfactory  shape. 

27.  The  government  of  the  schools  of  thj  Canadas  was  placed  under 
their  separate  Chief  Snperintendents  in  the  year  1846,  The  common- 
school  system  of  Upper  Canada  provides  for  the  general  control  over 
educational  affairs  through  tho  inst^mentality  of  a  Council  or  Board 
and  a  Chief  Superintendent;  and  for  the  particular  supervision  over  the 
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dlfferant  ■c1um)1«  by  uieanaof  In«|M*c>tont.  It  imtvidet  *  coura*  oi  vouml 
oltiinontAry  iiiHtniction  for  every  child,  fruv  uf  charKc  It  in  i«ii|>|M)rt«d 
by  ttii  annual  ^p^Mii  fn>in  tb«  LegiHlaturo,  and  by  the  |>roc«vdH  of 
th«  direct  taxation  uf  the  people.  A  Honiuwhat  siinilar  iyiit4>ni 
WM  orKanized  in  I^owur  Canaihi.  Normal  and  Model  Schoola 
w:*re  eNtatiliiihud  in  Toronto,  and  afti'rwanla  in  QuuIhk>  and  Mt»ntreal, 
(o  train  Htudunttoachvrs  in  thu  dutioN  of  th«ir  p'-nfttHHion. 

28.  Heveral  changufl  in  educational  affain*  weru  nuulu  in  the  Maritime 
ProvincvM  after  thu  year  184L  Some  of  thu  featureii  of  the  Upfwr 
Canada  SchcM>l  Act  were  adopted,  llie  principle  of  Froo  Schooli,  iiti(>- 
)K>rtcMl  liy  direct  taxation,  WiM  finit  (IBM)  curried  out  in  Prince  Edward 
iMland,  Imt  not  in  an  entirely  natiMfactory  manner.  In  Nova 
8cotia,  a  School  Act  boMcd  ti{)on  that  Byiitem  was  paflfled  during; 
the  aduiiuiatration  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Tupiwr.  Through  the  exer- 
tiona  of  the  Hon.  George  hi.  King,  leatier  of  the  Local  Uovem- 
nent,  a  Bomewhat  Rimilar  Act  became  luw  in  New  DnmHwick' 
four  yuan  and  a  half  after  ( 'onfederation.  The  Free-Sohool  Acta 
of  all  the  Provincen  have  encountered  mtich  oppoiiition  ;  but  the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  a<hniniHtered  haH  infused  vigour  into  education, 
has  improved  the  ethciency  and  Htanding  of  teachers,  and,  as  already 
stated,  hoH  greatly  incruaHed  the  number  of  Hcholars. 

2[).  Canali. — Work  on  thu  canals  was  vigorously  prosecuted  in  the 
Canodas  after  the  Union,  llie  Imperial  Government  gave  the  guar* 
antee  on  a  loan  of  £1,500,000,  which  enabled  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  tlmt  amount  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  it  could 
have  done  on  its  own  credit.  The  Welland  Canal  was  enlarged  so 
as  to  allow  vessels  of  400  tons  burden  to  navigate  it.  The  obstruo- 
tions  in  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Pruncott  to  Lake  St.  Peter  were 
overcome  by  the  Williamsburg,  Cornwall,  and  lieauhamois  Canals. 
The  system  was  (though  capable  of  greater  expansion)  completed  in 
1840. 

30.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  project  of  connecting  Halifax  Harl)our  with 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  by  a  canal  uniting  the  Dartmouth  T^akes  and  the 
Shubenocadie  Iliver  was  early  conceived.  But  it  was  not  thoroughly 
carried  out.  A  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  C'hiegnecto,  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  had  been  in  contemplation  from  the 
earliest  times.  This  Bay  Verte  Canal  will  be  one  of  the  great  works 
of  the  near  future. 


'  New  Prunswick. — In  the  Report  of 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  Theocloro  H. 
Hand,  who  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringinK  into  successful  operation  "  the 
Free  Common-School  Acts"  of  both 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  a  marlted  in- 
creaae  in  the  number  of  phii^rco  t^\- 


tendini?  school  Is  noticed.  Hince  the 
establishment  of  the  system  in  Nova 
•Scotis  there  has  been  a  progressive  in- 
crease of  attendance  :  in  1870  the  iium- 
bor  of  scholars  was  more  than  donblo 
that  of  1804  The  prospect  before  New 
Ijrunswlck  is  no  less  encouraging. 
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31.  Aailwayi. — The  canals  were  no  sooner  finished  than  the  railway 
mania  seized  thd  people  of  Canada,  and  of  the  other  Pirov- 
inces.  Great  projects  were  put  forth,  that  seemed  to  be 
vastly  disproportionate  to  their  then  existing  means.    But  in 

the  course  of  twenty  years  from  the  time  when  the  making  of  railways 
was  commenced  in  earnest,  they  were  nearly  all  carried  out.  The  picoj- 
ect  that  engaged  most  attention  was  "The  Intercolonial  Bailwaj" 
between  Halifax  and  Quebec.  With  the  view  of  making  it 
a  jo?nt  undertaking,  the  Governments  of  the  several  Prov- 
inces e».t3red  into  negotiations  with  oi:e  another  and  w?th  the 
imperial  authorities;  but  with  no  result.  The  negotiations  were  rp- 
uewed  three  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years  succeeding,  bu'; 
were  on  every  occasion  frustrated  by  some  misunderstand- 
ing  or  cross  purpose.  Yet  the  construction  of  this  railway 
was  made  the  indispensable  condition  on  which  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  consented  to  enter  into  confederation  with  the  Canadivs. 

32.  The  most  serious  railway  projects— in  which  the  people  of  the 
Canadas  were  interested,  and  which  were  first  carried  out — were 
tho  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  line,  connecting  Montreal  with 
Portland,  United  States;  and  the  "Great  Weatern,"  between 

Samia  and  the  Niagara,  which  was  connected  with  the  iVmerican 
railway  system  by  means  of  a  suspension  bridge  over  the  river. 
Then  the  Grard  Trunk  Company  was  formed,  with  the  view  of 
constructing  a  line  between  Montreal  and  Toronto  (which  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Sarnia),  and  between  (Quebec  and  Rivibre  du 
Loup.  The  work  of  constructing  it  was  undertaken  by  Jackson  and 
Company,  a  famous  firm  of  contractors.  The  main  line,  with  its 
approach  to  Montreal  by  the  magnificent  Victoria  Bridge,  was  in  full 
operation  eight  years  afterwards.  Branch  lines  were  made  by  the 
municipalities  with  money  borrowed  from  the  Government, 

33.  In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  was 
formed,  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Jackson  and  Company  to  form  a  railway  between  St.  John  and 
Shediac,  to  form  part  of  the  European  and  North  American  line,  which 
was  to  connect  Halifax  with  St.  John,  and  with  the  United  States.  In 
Nova  Scotia,  the  railways  between  Halifax  and  Windsor  and  Truro — 

links  in  the  great  chain— were  undertaken  on  the  direct  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government.  Jackson  and  Company,  unable  to 
proceed,  gave  up  their  contract  and  all  the  work  done  under  it 
for  the  sum  of  £90,000.  The  Shediac  road  was  then  finished  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government.  A  project  was  then  contemplated,  to 
spread  a  network  of  railways  over  New  Brunswick,  to  connect  St. 
John,  Frcdericton,  Woodstock,  St.  Stephen,  and  St.  Andrews  with 
one  another,  and  with  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  Maine. 

34.  A  similar  scheme  was  revived  seven  years  afterwards,  when 
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the  Government '  of  the  day  (annoyed  at  the  withdrawal  of  Canada 
from  an  agreoment  to  make  the  Intercolonial  Hallway),  intro- 
duced a  Railway  Facility  Bill '  that  offered  a  bonus  of  $10,000 
a  milo  to  any  Company  undertaking  any  of  tlie  lines  therein 
specified.  This  liberal  measure  gave  an  impetus  to  railway  con- 
struction in  New  Bnmswick.  Ten  years  after  it  was  passed  (1873), 
the  scheme  that  had  floated  before  the  vision  of  the  Legislature  in  1845 
was  almost  realized.  The  Western  Extension  line— from  St.  John 
to  the  border  of  Maiue— and  its  branches,  connect  St.  John,  Fred- 
ericton,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Andrews,  and  Woodstock  with  one  an- 
other, and  with  tho  railway  system  of  the  United  States.  The  Inter- 
colonial Railwaj'.  running  along  the  Gulf  shore,  connects  New  Bruns- 
wick on  one  side  with  the  Truro,  Windsor  and  Halifax,  and  Annapolis 
lines,  and  on  the  other  with  the  whole  railway  system  of  Canadn.  By 
the  end  of  an  .t'.ier  decade  there  may  be  direct  communication  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  on  the  Atlantic,  and  British  Columbia 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

35.  In  the  quarter  of  a  century  between  the  union  of  tho  Canadas 
and  Confederation  (1841-1867),  the  British  North  American  Provinces 
made  great  progress.  In  18G7,  the  population  had  increased  to  three 
million,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  (3,177,415) ;  their  revenues,  to  an  aggregate  of  twelve  million 
dollars  ($12,000,000) ;  their  commerce,  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  million 
dollars  ($190,000,000);  the  annual  value  of  their  fisheries  was  three 
million,  six  hundred  and  five  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars ($3,605,950).  The  population  of  Canada  was  in  1874,  on  a  near 
calculation,  four  millions  (4,000,000) ;  ''?  commerce  amounted  to  two 
hundred  miUion  dollars  ($200,000,000) ;  and  the  value  of  the  fisheries 
to  nine  million,  five  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  dollars  ($9,570,116). 

36.  Tl^e  idea  that  this  short  sketch  of  **  progress  "  seeks  to  convey  is, 
that  as  Canada,  in  spite  cf  complicated  difficulties,  has  made  such 
great  progress  in  the  past,  she  must  in  the  future  advance  with 
manifold  more  force  and  speed,  now  that  she  has  attained  political  and 
commercial  independence,  perfect  internal  peace,  and  an  actual  state 
of  great  enlightenment,  power,  and  wealth. 


•  Government. — Of  which   the  Hoa 
8.  L  Tilley  was  leader. 
'  Railway    Facility    Bill.  —  Humor- 


ously called  the  Lobster  Bill,  because 
it  had  "claws"  (i.e.  a  clause)  pointing 
lu  every  direction. 
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Brio  Baude  dlaccvers  Greenland  and  Labrador 982 

Cluristopher  ColumbuA  dlBCOvers  San  Salvador  and  other  islands  of  the 

West  Indies 1493 

Jolm  and  Sebastian  Cabot  come  in  r«lght  of  Prima  Vista,  Newfoundland, 

and  the  Mainland  of  the  Continent 1497-1498 

Voyage  of  Amerigo  Vespucci 1499 

Death  of  Columbui 1506 

PiUropean  vessels  frequent  the  "Banks"  of  Newfoundland 1617 

John  Verazaanl's  voyage  from  Florida  to  Newfoundland.... 1624 

Jacques  Cartier  enters  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence— the  Bay  Chaleur    1634 

Jacques  Cartier  ascends  the  River  St.  Lawrence — Stadacon^ — Hochelaga..  1586 
Jacques  Cartier  passes  a  second  winter  in  Canada — Charlesbourg  Royal-...  1542 

M.  de  Roberval,  Viceroy 1546-1549 

Martin  Froblsher — Voyage  to  Greenland  and  Labrador 1576-1578 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  forms  a  settlement  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland  •■••  1583 

Bieur  de  la  Roche,  Viceroy  of  Canada — Convicts  on  Sable  Island 1598 

M.  Pontgravfi— Fur-trade  at  Tadoussac 1699 

M.  de  Monts,  Viceroy  of  Acadie — Samuel  de  Champlaln. 1604 

Port  Royal  founded 1605 

Baron  Poutrincourt  and  Ma^c  Lescarbot  at  Port  Royal 1607 

Champlaln  founds  the  habitation  of  Quebec 1608 

Champlaln  joins  the  Hurons  in  war  against  the  Iroquois  1609 

Baron  Poutrincourt  returns  to  Port  Royal  1610 

Henry  IV.  of  France  assassinated  by  Ravalllac 1610 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  settle  in  Acadie 1611 

Settlement  of  St.  Sauveur,  on  Penobscot,  destroyed  by  Samuel  Argall 1613 

Argall  destroys  Port  Royal 1614 

Champlaln  visits  the  Huron  country — goes  to  war  against  the  Iroquois 1616 

Louis  Hebert  and  family,  the  first  settlers  in  Canada,  arrive  in  Quebec 1617 

Madame  de  Champlaln  accompanies  her  husband  to  Canada 1620 

The  Fort  St.  Louis,  the  Recollet  Monastery  on  St.  Charles,  established 1620 

Monopoly  of  fur- trade  granted  to  Guillaume  and  Emery  de  Caen 1621 

Grant  to  Sir  William  Alexander  of  Acadie  (Nova  Scotia) .  .20th  September  1621 

Madame  de  Champlaln  returns  to  Fraace. . .  1624 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  establish  themselves  in  Quebec 1625-1626 

The  New  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates  founded 1627 

Sir  David  Kirkt  takes  possession  of  Acadie 1628 

Champlaln  surrerders  Quebec  to  Kirkt 1629 

Claude  and  Charles  de  la  Tour  created  Knights  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia...  1629 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain — Canada  and  Acadie  restored  to  France,  27  th  March  1632 

Isaac  de  Razilli  appointed  Comman(7.ant\(ln  Acadie 1632 

The  New  Company  enter  on  full  possession  of  New  France  1633 

Death  of  Champlain , 26th  December  1636 

Jesuit  College,  Institution  at  SIP  or .,  and  Hotel  Dieu,  Quebec,  founded  1636-1637 

Mesdames  de  la  Peltrie  and  Guyait  found  Ursuline  Convent,  Quebec 1639 

Society  of  Notre  Damede  Montreal  formed  in  Paris 1640 
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MoDtre&l  VlUe-Marlo  founded 1643 

Montreal  attacked  by  Iroquoii — Maisonnouve  at  Place  d'Armea ■■  1644 

Destruction  of  the  Jeault  Miulons  In  tho  Huron  country  by  Iroqnola  1648-1649 
Proposala  for  perputual  amity  between  New  England  and  Canada--- 1  1648-1649 

Father  Druillettes  goes  on  mission  of  peace  to  Boston 1648-1649 

Negotiatloni  between  Canada  and  New  England  finally  broken  off 1651 

Madame  d'Aulnay  marries  Charles  de  la  Tour 1653 

Emmanuel  le  Borgae  obtains  Acadle  in  satisfaction  of  debts  die  to  him  -.•  1653 

New  Englanders  under  Colonel  Sedgwick  capture  Acadie  1654 

Treaty  of  Westminster—  Acadie  in  joint  posneaaion  of  France  and  Eng- 
land  3rd  November  1655 

Insecure  state  of  Canada  under  M.  de  Lauson 1656 

Island  of  Montreal  coded  to  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpicius 1657 

Institution  of  Filles  de  la  Congregation,  under  Marguerite  Bourgeois, 

founded 1658 

M  de  Laval,  Ecclesiastical  Superior  (afterwards  first  Bishop),  arrives  in 

Quebec 1659 

Extreme  distress  in  Canada --  166C< 

Disputes  concerning  liquor  traffic 1661 

The  Great  Earthquake 1663 

The  New  Company  surrenders  its  charter 1603 

Sovereign  Council  established  in  Canada — M.  de  Mesy 1663 

West  India  Company  formed 1664 

Marquis  de  Tracy,  Viceroy,  arrives  in  Quebec  with  Carignan  Salidres  regi- 
ment and  a  large  party  of  colonists- 1665 

Father  Allouez  explores  the  country  around  Lake  Superior 1665 

Forte  St.  Therese,  Chambly,  and  Sorel,  on  the  Richelieu  Kiver,  built  1665 

Marquis  de  Tracy  conducts  expedition  against  the  Mohawks 1666 

Treaty  of  Breda — Acadie  restored  to  France Slst  July  1667 

The  Kecollet  Fathers  reestablished  in  Canada  by  Koyal  Edict .-  1669 

Canada  makes  progress  under  direction  of  M-  Talon,  Intendant 1670 

The  western  Indian  tribes  acknowledge  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  France  1671 
M.  dc  Courcelles,  Governor-General,  makes  peace  with  Indians  at  Catara- 

coul 1672 

Arrival  of  Count  Frontenac 1673 

Father  Marquette  and  M.  Joliet  discover  the  Mississippi 1673 

Sieur  la  Salle  obtains  seigneurie  of  Cataracoui 1677 

Voyage  of  the  Griffin,  the  first  ship  on  the  Great  Lakes 1679 

Port  Royal  the  capital  of  Acadie 1680 

La  Salle  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.... 1683 

Count  Frontenac  recalled — M.  de  la  Barre  Governor-General 1683 

Colonel  Dongan,  Governor  of  New  York 1682 

Efforts  made  to  colonize  Acadie 1683 

Sufferings  of  French  army  at  Bay  of  Famine 1684 

M.  de  la  Barre  makes  disgraceful  peace  with  the  Iroquois 1684 

M  d'Iberviile  captures  the  English  post;8  on  Hudson  Bay 1686 

Treaty  of  Neutrality  between  French  and  English  Colonies 1G87 

M.  de  Denonville  lays  waste  the  country  of  the  Senecas 1687 

Dismal  state  of  Canada 1688 

Machinations  of  Kondiaronk,  the  Rat 1688 

War  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  France 1689 

The  Massacre  of  Lachine   1689 

Return  of  Count  Frontenac 1689 

Three  French  war  parties  attack  English  Colonies — "petite  guerre" 1690 

Sir  William  Phips  seizes  Port  Royal 1690 
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CHRONOLOGY  :   1690-1756  A.D. 


Sir  William  Phlps  repulsed  at  Quebec 1690 

Medal  atruok  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  In  honour  of  the  success  of  French  arms  1690 

Country  of  the  Onondaga^  devastated  by  force  under  Count  Prontenao 1696 

Fort  William-Henry  (on  the  Pemaquld)  destroyed  by  M.  d'lbervUle 1696 

Fort  on  the  Nachouao  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  New  Englanders  1698 

Peace  of  Ryswlck 20th  September  1697 

Death  of  Count  Frontunao 28th  November  1698 

M.  de  Calii<)res,  Oovernor-Genoral,  makes  peace  with  all  tlie  Indian  tribes  1701 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession — French  and  English  Colonies  embroiled--  1702 

Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Governor-General ITOS 

The  Ottigamles  attack  Detroit — Western  country  disturbed  for  ntany  years   1703 

Por;  Royal  attacked  by  New  Englanders 1707 

Another  unsuccessful  attack  on  Port  Royal *^i„,t* 1708 

French  under  M.  d'Hertel  destroy  Haverhill 1708 

Invasion  of  Canada  checked 1709 

Colonel  Nlcolson  captures  Port  Royal,  and  names  it  Annapolis  Royal 1710 

British  Fleet  under  Sir  Iloveden  Walker  shattered  on  Egg  Islands 1711 

Treaty  of  Utrecht 11th  April  1713 

Canada  enters  on  a  long  period  of  repose 1713 

The  building  of  Louisburg  (Cape  Breton)  commenced  by  the  French 1713 

Canada  begins  to  make  great  progress  under  MM.  Baudot,  IntendantM  •  ■■  1713 
The  Tuscaroras  enter  the  League  of  the  Iroquois,  which  is  now  called  the 

Six  Nations 1717 

Tlie  French  make  settlements  in  Louisiana 1718 

Father  Charlevoix  visits  New  France 1722 

The  English  of  New  York  build  Fort  Oswego  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chouagen  1724 
The  New  England  States  make  peace  with  the  Abenaquis  and  Micmaos ....  1726 

Death  of  Marquis  do  Vaudreuil — Wreck  of  the  royal  ship  Chameau 1725 

Marquis  do  Beauharnois  Governor-General 1726 

Fort  Frederick,  at  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Ghamplain,  erected 1733 

M.  de  Verendrye  explores  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rooky 

Mountains 1743 

War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  in  Europe — French  and  English  Colonies 

embroiled 1744 

M.  du  Vlvier  and  his  Mlcmac  allies  besiege  Annapolis  Royal 1744 

Capture  of  Louisburg  by  Commodore  Warren  and  Colonel  Pepperell 1745 

Disastrous  issue  of  the  French  Expedition  against  Massachusetts   and 

Nova  Scotia 1746 

Death  of  its  leader.  Due  d'Anville  -Suicide  of  Admiral  d'Estournelle 1746 

Capture  of  M.  de  la  Jonquifere,  Governor-General  of  Canada 1746 

Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle — Louisburg  restored  to  the  French  1748 

Count  Galissonnifire,  Governor-General 1748 

The  London  and  Virginia  "Ohio  Land  Company"  formed 1749 

M.  C616rin  de  Bienville  marks  the  boundaries  between  French  and  English 

possessions 1749 

Halifax  founded  under  the  auspices  of  Earl  of  Halifax 2l8t  Ju*.e  1749 

English  and  French  Boundary  Commissioners  meet  at  Paris 1750 

Intrigues  of  Abb6  deLoutre  in  NovaScotia 1750 

Fort  Beaus6jour  built 1750 

Death  of  M.  de  la  Jonquifire — Marquis  du  Quesne,  Governor-General 1752 

Collision  between  French  and  English  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 1754 

George  Washington  surrenders  at  Fort  Necessity 1754 

Marquis  de  Vaudreufl-Cavagnac,  Governor-General 1755 

Fort  Beausfij our  capturtd  by  force  under  Coloi'   :;       i <  " 1755 

General  Braddock  diifeated  at  Monongahr?! ,,.,, &th  July  1755 
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WilUutn  Johnaon  defeata  the   French  nnder  Baron   Pieakau  at  Lake 

Ooorgo stU  rtuitteiulmr  1765 

Expulalon  of  the  Acatliiina  from  Nu?a  Scotia ITfti 

War  furmalljr  declare«l  betwuen  Kngland  and  Fr»noe 17A6 

KeYnforccnicnts  arrive  in  Canada  with  Matquia  de  Montoalot  and  lUinural 

Uvi I76e 

M.  do  Montcalm  capture!  and  dcitroyi  Fort  Oswego , 1750 

Karl  of  Loudoun,  Commander-in-Chief — hia  vacillating  courao IflT 

M.  do  Montcalm  capturea  Fort  William-Henry  (on  L^ke  George) — Maa- 

aacro  of  Urltiiih  prisonera 1757 

Capture  of  TiOuishurg  1)y  Admiral  Boscawen  and  Coloncla  Amheisl  find 

W  ulfo 1758 

Capo  Breton  and  Island  of  St.  John  become  Brltlah  posaeaalona 1758 

General  Abercrombio  dofoatod  at  Ticonderoga 6th  July  1758 

Fort  (lu  Qiu'sne  r-ipturcd  by  Colonel  l^orbeB     It  is  nnmcd  Fort  Pitt  1758 

Meeting  of  liiat  Ouiirial  Aasuuibly  at  Uallfaz 1768 

General  Amherst  chocked  In  his  advance  on  Montreal  1759 

Fort  Niagara  taken  by  Hir  William  Johnson 25th  August  1759 

l'n;;uccc8Hfiil  attack  by  the  British  on   (•'ronch  Intrenchmonts  at  Beau- 
port 31st  July  1759 

Battle    of    the    Plaina    of    Abraham  —  Death   of    Wolfe    and    Mont- 
calm   13th  September  1759 

Surrender  of  Quebec  to  the  British 18th  September  1759 

Battle  of  Ste.  Foye— General  Murray  defeated April  1760 

Petite  Rocheile  destroyed  by  squadron  under  Captain  Byron 1760 

M.  de  Levi  hastily  raises  siege  of  Quebec  on  appearance  of  the  English  fleet  1760 

Capitulation  of  the  French  army  at  Montreal 8th  September  1760 

End  of  French  rule  in  Canada 1760 

Canada  divided  into  the  districts  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers- •.  1760 

French  posts  in  the  west  are  surrendered  to  Major  Rogers 1761 

Pontiac's  Conspiracy 1763 

The  Treaty  of  Paris 10th  February  1763 

Fort  MichiUimackinac  captured  ~>y  the  Ojibaways  and  Sacs July  1763 

Royal  Proclamation 7th  October  1763 

Slmonds,  White,  ar..d  Peabody  'isti'blish  a  fldiery  on  St.  John  Harbour  ....  1763 

Defeat  of  Pontiac's  Conspiracy — End  of  the  Indian  War 1784 

Brigadier-General  Guy  Carleton,  Governor  of  Canada 1766 

Meeting  of  the  llrst  Assembly  in  St.  Jol.n  (Prince  Edward)  Island 1773 

Quebec  Act  passed 1774 

Meeting  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia  —  Cominoncement  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War 1775 

Montreal  and  Quebec  threatened  by  insurgent  Colonial  forces  under  Gen- 
erals Montgomery  anu  Benedict  Arnold 1776 

St.  John's  (on  the  Richelieu)  and  Montreal  taken  by  Montgomery 1776 

Unsuccessful  assault  on  Quebec—General  Montgomery  killed,  aud  General 

Arnold  wo  aded Slat  Deccml>er  1775 

British  fleet  arrives  with  largo  relinfurcements May  1776 

Insurgent  Colonial  forces  driven  out  of  Canada k..<Mto  ..^>. 1776 

Naval  fight  on  Lake  Champlaiu — Benedict  Arnold  defeated 1776 

Britisii  army  under  General  Burgoyno  assembles  at  Montreal  to  attack 

^    *    New  York  State 1777 

Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Ilaldimand,  Governor  of  Canada — Discontent  1778 

Lord  Cornwallls  surrenders  at  Yorktowu Itfll 

General  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrives  in  New  York  to  promote  peace  • 1783 

independence  of  the  United  States .■•<••»■• 1783 
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Goneral  Carloton  niAkeii  arrangement)!  to  settlo  the  Tnitod  Empire  LoytU 

ista  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 1782 

Treaty  of  Parli 8rd  Sept.mber  1783 

Landing  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalist  .f  Rt.  John 18tli  May  1783 

Province  of  Now  Brunswick  formally  proclaimed 22nd  November  1784 

General  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (Lord  Dorcheoter)  appointed  first  Oovcrnor- 

(icnoral  of  the  liritish  North  American  Provinces 1787 

Earl  Grenvillo's  Act,  commonly  called  the  Conntitutional  Act,  passed 1701 

Division  of  Canada  into  Lower  and  Upper  Canada — First  meetings  of  their 

Legislatures 1792 

The  Revolutionary  Government  in  Franco  declares  war  against  England  ..  1793 

Town  of  York  (Toronto)  founded  by  Governor  Simcoe 1794 

Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  visits  Halifax 1794 

Island  of  St.  John  named  Prince  Edward  Island 1799 

Duke  of  Kent  finally  loaves  Halifax 1800 

Death  of  Joseph  Casot,  the  last  member  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  Canada IWX) 

v#     Emperor  Napoleon  issues  the  Berlin  Decrees  Interdicting  commerce  with 

^  Great  Britain 1806 

The  British  Governmoht  promulgate  Orders  in  Council  forbidding  com- 
merce with  France 1807 

The  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ciilminates  in 

the  attack  by  H.M,  ship  Leopard  on  the  U.S.  frigate  Chrsapeake  1807 

American  ports  closed  against  the  British 1808 

Secret  mission  of  Cap'ain  Henry  to  the  Eastern  States  of  America 1809 

Troubles  in  Lower  Canada  dming  the  administration  of  Sir  James  Craig.  ..  1809 

Violent  dissolutions  of  the  Legislature — The  Roign  of  Terror. 1810 

Sir  George  Prevost,  Governor  General 1811 

President  Madison  declares  war  against  Great  Britain 1813 

Emperor  Napoleon  declares  war  against  Russia 1812 

Fort  Michillimackinac  taken  by  the  British 17th  July  1813 

American  General  Hull  surrenders  his  army  at  Detroit 10th  August  1812 

Battle  of  Queenston  Heights — Death  of  riir  Isaac  Brock 13th  OctolKjr  1812 

American  General  Wilkinson  defeated  at  Frenchtown  by  Colonel  Proc- 
tor   19th  January  1813 

York  (Toronto)  captured  by  the  Americana 27th  April  1813 

Fort  George,  on  the  Niagara,  taken  by  the  Americans..... 27th  May  1813 

Affair  at  Sacketfs  Harbour 29th  May  1813 

Midnight  attack  by  the  British  on  the  American  camp  at  Stoney  Creek,  June  1813 

Americans  repulsed  at  Fort  Meigs,  on  the  Miami  river 1813 

Naval  fight  on  Lake  Erie 18th  September  1813 

Proctor  defeated  at  Moravia  village  by  the  U.S.  General  Harrison,  October  1813 
Colonel  Salaberry   defeats   the    U.S.    General    Hampton    at    Chateau- 

guay 20th  October  1813 

Americans  defeated  at  Chrysler's  Farm November  1813 

Town  of  Newark  (Niagara)  burned  by  the  Americans December  1813 

Buffalo  burned  by  the  British December  1813 

U.S.  General  Wilkinson  defeated  at  La  Colle  Mill.... January  1814 

Ogdensburg  destroyed  under  Major  M'Donnel,  of  Glengarry  Fencibles  ....  1814 

U.8  General  Brown  crosses  the  Niagara  river — takes  Fort  Erie July  1814 

Batttti  of  Lundy's  Lane— Americans  defeated 24th  July  1814 

Fort  Erie  assatsited — British  repulsed August  1814 

Sir  George  Pre-rost  retreats  from  Plattsburg September  1814 

Treaty  of  Ghent i!4th  December  1814 

Feuds  between  the  tradero   ot  the  Hudson  Ba7  and  North-West  Com- 

panioa — Selkirk  Settlement 1815 
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Sir  John  Cope  Sherbrooke,  Oovernor-Ocneral — c.nlU  on  the  Aavemhl)^  of 

Lower  (Janada  to  vote  the  doflclency  of  the  Civil  LUt 1816 

Duke  of  Richmond,  Governor  (leneral—dloii  from  the  effect  of  a  fox-bite.  1819 

Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Oovernor-Ocneral 1820 

Union  of  the  two  Canada*  proposed 1823 

Defalcation  of  81r  John  Caldwell,  Recciver-Oenoral 1824 

Great  ttro  at  Mlramlchl October  1826 

Canada  I^nd  Company  Incorporated 1826 

Boundary  dlapute  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick 1827 

Political  disaoiisluns  in  Lower  Canada — Public  meetings  and  petitions 1827 

The  Canada  Committee  Report  in  Imperial  Parliament 1828 

Lord  Aylmer,  (Jovemor-Oencral  -Renewed  troublon  in  Lower  Canada  ...  1830 

West  India  trade  thrown  open  to  the  Americans... 1831 

M'Kenxie,  the  agent  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  takes  a  petition  to 

England 1833 

The  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  pass  the  Ninety-four  Resolutions 1834 

Town  of  York  incorporated  as  the  city  of  Toronto 1834 

Lord  Gosford,  Governor-General — Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry 1835 

Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  Governor  of  Upi>er  Canada     1836 

Mission  of  Crane  and  Wllmot  to  Downing  Street 1836 

Surrender  of  Casual  and  Territorial  Revenue  to  New  Brunswick  Legislature  1836 

Civil  List  Bill  passed  in  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick 1837 

Joseph  Howe  first  enters  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia 1837 

Lord  John  Russell  introduces  coercive  resolutions  Into  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment    Cth  March  1837 

Lord  Gosfurd  issues  a  Proclamation  against  seditious  gatherings June  1837 

Reformers  of  Upper  Canada  publish  their  Declaration August  1837 

Fray  between  the  British  "Dorics"  and  the  French  Canadian  "Sons  of 

Liberty" November 

Colonel  (}ore  repulsed  by  rebels  at  St.  Denla  —  Murder  of  Lieutenant 

Weir 23rd  November 

Colonel  Wetherall  defeats  the  rebels  at  St.  Charles 24th  November  1837 

St.  Denis  evacuated  by  the  rebels 6th  December  1837 

M'Kenzio  advances  to  attack  Toronto 5tb  December  1887 

Fight  at  Montgomery's  Farm — U.C.  rebels  put  to  rout 7th  December  1837 

Rebellion  in  the  county  of  Two  Mountains  crushed  15th  December  1837 

M'Kenzie  proclaims  a  Republic  on  Navy  Island.. 15th  December  1837 

The   Rebel  steamc  Caroline  burned,  and  carried  over  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara  ...i;;..  28th  December  1837 

American  synipatliizers  repulsed  at  Hickory  Tsland  and  at  Point  Pel6 

Island February  and  March  1838 

Lord  GmtwH  recalled      Tl»«  CoBCtiti.tio.   of  Lower  Canada  suspended  — 

Sir  hka  Colbome,  Goirerncr-Ger.    J January  1838 

Arrival  of  tie  Earl  of  Durham,  Higli  (  ommlBsioBer 2lst  May  1838 

Nine  of  the  leaden  of  the  rebcUion  j#M  to  Bermuda — Amnesty  extended 

to  all  the  other  political  prlsow*!^....  ■^— June 

The  Governiirs  of  the  Lower  i'rovin^^,  ac0MBpMd*d  by  delegations,  vioit 

the  Earl  of  Durham — Coufedftmtioa  dfaewMWif 

Karl  of  Durham  leaves  Canada 8rd  November 

Second  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  —  Affairs  in   Beauharnoia  aiid  Odell- 

town... Srti  and  wth  Novemlrer 

"  Hunters"  under  Van  Sohulf  •  defeated  at  Prescott...,-     Itth  November  18^ 
Colonel  Prince  and  U.(  J.  Militia  defeat  the  I'atriotf  ICBittdw^cii,  December  1838 

Excitement  over  the  Disputed  Boundaries  question • 1839 

Earl  of  Durham's  Report  submitted  to  tha  Imperial  ParHameut 183i 
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cnnoNOLooY ;  1839-18(57  a.d. 


Hon.  C.  F.  Thompson,  GoTernor-Generftl i 1830 

LordJohn  KuMeU's  deapatch  on  tho  Tenure  of  Office 16Ui  Ootolier  1839 

Union  nfcroed  to  by  the  Council  of  Lower  Ganftda November  1830 

Union  lUll  pasxea  in  the  LeKi^lAture  of  Upper  Canad* December  1830 

Union  formally  proclaimed 10th  February  1841 

The  first  meeting  of  the  I'arllament  d  ^h•  United  Canadai 13th  June  1841 

Death  of  0.  P.  Thomiwwn  (Lcrd  fiydeuhim) 13th  September  1841 

Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Oovernor-Ooneral 1843 

Treaty  of  WiishlnKton—Hettlement  of  the  Disputed  Boundariei 1842 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Oovornor-General 1843 

Rent  of  (lovornmont  transferred  from  Kingston  to  Montreal 1845 

Lord  Cathcart,  (ioTernor-General 1846 

Committee  appointed  in  the  Legislature  of  Canada  to  inquire  Into  losses 

occasioned  by  the  rebellion — submits  a  lleport 1846 

Lord  Elgin,  Governor-General 1847 

Kesponslble  Government  established  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 

Brunswick  1848 

Lord  Klgin  iwaeats  to  Rebellion  Losses  Bill 26th  April  1840 

Parliament  Buildings  burned  25th  April  1840 

B«peai  of  the  Navigation  Laws 1840 

Major  iloblnson's  Keport  on  the  Routes  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  sub- 
mitted to  Provincial  Legislatures 1849 

Railway  Convention  at  Portland 81st  July  ISdO 

Intercoioialal  Railway  negotiations  between  the  Imperial  and  Provincial 

Governments 1852 

Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States June  1854 

Crimean  War  «» Juno  1864 

Sir  Edmund  Head,  Governor-General « o««...  Juno  1864 

Clergy  ICeserves  question  settled 1864 

Settlement  of  tiie  Feudal  Tenures ••uMiMUMtitniii iB55 

Alexand«r  T.  Galt'H  speech  on  Confederation  in  tL«)  Canadtah  t^arliameut  1857 
The  Cwrtier  and  J.  A    M'Donald  Administration  proposes  a  K(Ml(M:Uivu 

1     Union  of  the  Provinces ..  iB58 

Ck>vernmenL  established  in  British  Columbia 1868 

Visit  of  H.i.  IL  tho  Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada  and  the  United  States 1860 

War  of  Secession  .:ommences April  1861 

Lord  Monck,  Oovemor-General • 1061 

The  Trent  affair 8th  |fovember  1861 

Death  of  Prince  Albert December  1861 

Berious  political  crisis  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  —  A.  Cotllition  Govern- 
ment formed  — Confederation  policy  adopted 1864 

Conference  of  Delegates  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  Prince  Edward 

Island 1st  September  1864 

Quebec  Confereoce '.. 10th  October  1864 

Quubec  ELe8olu;ions  pass  the  Parliament  of  Canada 5Iarch  1865 

New  Brunswick  anti-cunfederate 1866 

Mission  of  the  Canadiaui  Ministry  to  England  .••.. 1865 

End  of  the  War  of  Secession »th  April  1865 

Murder  of  President  Lincoln 11th  April  1865 

Trade  Convention  at  Detroit Jiily  1865 

llirmi—tiinn  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 1865 

Hke  AniaB  Brotherhood  threaten  to  invade  Canada 1865 

Confederation  carried  in  New  Brunswick 1866 

of  Provincial  Delegates  in  Westminster  Hotel 1866 

.  North  Anierica  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial  I'arliament,  29th  March  1867 


CnnONOLOOY  :  1867-1874  A.I>.  4C5 

Dominion  of  Canada  proclaimed.. » latJuly  1867 

ThomM  (I'Arcy  M'Oee  aAKAiMlnatod 7tli  April  1868 

Sir  John  Young  (Lord  Lisgar),  Oovemnr-Oeneral 1868 

Agitation  for  repeal  of  the  Union  In  Nov»  Hcoti*  ttilM 1869 

Province  of  Manitoba  orKAnised 1870 

The  lied  Ulver  Expedition May  to  Augtwl  1870 

The  Fenlana  invaile  Canada 1870 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  ... Hth  May  1871 

British  Columbia  enters  thj  Confederation 20th  July  1871 

('ensus  taken 1871 

Earl  Dofferin,  (Jovornor-Genoral 1873 

General  election 1878 

Mr.  Huntingdon  proferii  charges  against  the  Dominion  Government 1878 

Death  of  81r  George  Ktienne  Cartiei  and  the  Hon.  Jofxtpli  Howe 1873 

Prince  Kdward  Island  enters  the  Confederation  ... 1st  July  1873 

Earl  and  Countess  DufTurin  make  a  tour  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  1878 

Kxcitement  over  the  Paclflc  Scandal 1873 

Meeting  of  Parliament 28rd  October  1873 

Resignation  of  the  J.  A.  M'Donald  Ministry... Novemljer  1873 

The  M'Kenzle  Administration  formed November  1873 

The  House  of  Commons  dissolved 2nd  January  1874 

General  election 1874 
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rRONOUMCiNO  VOCABULARY. 


PRONOUNOINO  VOOABULAET. 


K£7  TO  THE  BEPRESENTATI05  OF  SOUHDS. 


i,  M  In  pnU. 
&.  AH  In  fxit. 
fti,  M  in  jHiir. 
fth,  M  a  in  bftlm 
aw,  aa  a  in  ball 
i,  or  ee,  as  In  meet. 
(i  M  in  met. 


0,  M  in  ^AiM. 
6,  M  in  //<>(. 

00,  M  in  moon. 

1,  M  in  pin«. 
I,  aM  in  pin. 
&,  lu  in  muiii. 

n,  M  in  nut  or  turn. 


ii,  1i,  «it, — M«  Notfl. 
g,  alwajri  hard,  m  in 

j,  M  g  In  gin. 
ih,  as  I  in  oxwro. 
fl,  the  FrencI)  naRalaound, 
■oft«r  than  ug. 


NoTTt. — The  Icttflr  8  repr««ont«  the  French  "  mole  e,"  flnmewhat  liko  n  In  hut. 
TTand  tu,  in  italicn,  represent  tlio  l''r  nch  sounds  of  those  letters,  wliich  have  no 
English  equivalent.  Tlie  som  '\  of  ng  or  of  n  majr  be  used  instead  of  the  French 
nasal. 


I 


Abenaqoi  Ah-ben-ah-kee. 

Aoadiu,  or  \  Ah-kah-('    ',    or 

Acadia '     A-cft^.  a. 

Agrioola A-gric^-lah. 

Aix-ia-Chapelle .  AkH-lnh-Hhah-pel'. 

Albunel Al-ban-el. 

Algonqnin Al-g5i\-kftA'. 

Alilatho Ah-le-lah-to. 

Alloaes Al-oo-fi'. 

Allunette Al-u-mni'. 

AmadooT Ah-mah-door'. 

Antilles A  n-teelz'. 

Areskone Ar-es-koo  l'. 

Assiniboine As-sin^-boin. 

Attioamigues . ...  At-e-kam-e-gwea. 

Attigouantin At-e-goo-an-tin. 

Attinanchron . . . .  At-e-nan-kron. 

Aubry 0-bree. 

Avalon Av-&-lon. 

Baooalaoi Bac-&-lah^8. 

Baggiatway Baj-e-at-way. 

Baignenz Ban-yet/^ 

Basque Bask. 

Baudet Bo-da. 


Bearne Ba-arn'. 

Beaubassin B(A>ah-H&a'. 

Beauharnois Bo-ar-n&^ 

Beanport {^^' '  ^'^' ^'"^ 

Beaus^jour Bo^a-zhoor'. 

Becancour Ba^kahfl-koor', 

Beohard Ba-sha/. 

Benoit Ben-waw. 

E  errier Bair-zbe-a'. 

Berryer Bair-e-a. 

Bersiamites Bair^se-ahmeot'. 

Biard,  Pierre Pe-air^  Bear'. 

Biami,  or  )  Be-ar-nee,  or  Be- 

Biom )     urn'. 

Bienooort Be-&fl-koor'. 

Bigot B5-go. 

Boerstler Burst^ler. 

Bois  Blanc Bwawblahfi. 

Bonsecours Bofl-sll-koor''. 

Boscawen BOs-kaw-en. 

Bonchet Boo-sba'. 

Booganville Boo-gahii-veeP. 

Bouquet Boo-ka'. 

Bourbon...  Boor-b5fl'. 
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Bonrgadt Door-Rah  J^ 

Bourgtoii Uoor-thw  Aw^ 

Bourlamaqat ....  Boor-Uh-mahk'. 

Brebo«ttf   Drtt-lxt*!'. 

Br«iMni DrSs'iiah-nfi. 

BreUgnt Brti-tahn-yn. 

Brouage Broo  ahzh'. 

Broagham Broo^am. 

Broaillan  Broo-S-y  ibfl'. 

Brul^,  Etienne  . .  A-to-on'  Bru-1«\ 
Brnyai . .  »..»!*»♦. . .  B^u-e•]r«h^ 

Brnyeri ,...Brw-«-yair*. 

Baade Bu-alid' 

BurgoTnt Bur-goia'. 

Oabot KalA»t. 

CaAniira Kah-fin-e-aii^. 

Cahlaf  ue Kak-e-ahg'. 

C«lU«rea Kah-le-air'. 

Canadian Kah-nahMe-&n'. 

Canoeaa,       or )  Kahn-so',      or 

Canio /     KatiHio. 

Canibas Kah-ne-bah'. 

Cap  Bonge Kap  Itoozh. 

Caraqaette K&r-&-ket'. 

Carheil Kar-fi^. 

Carignan    Sa- )  Kar^ett  yahf 

lidrei  )     8ah-le-air'. 

Carillon Kar-e-yOft'. 

Carpent Kar-pahfi'. 

Cartier,  Jaoqnei.Zhak  Kar-te-?l 

Ca  ;ar acoui Kat-ar-ak-oo-c  . 

Cathay Kath-a'. 

_       .  ( Kaw-na-waw- 

Caughnawaga  I    ^^^ 

Ca  vagnao Kah- vahn-yal^'- 

Cayuga K5-yoo^ah. 

Censitairei Sahfl-8e-tair . 

Chabot,     Phi- )  Fe-leep'  dli  Bre- 
lippe  de  Brian )     ahil^  Shah-bo. 

Chagouamigon{S^^^«^-*^^- 

Chalenr Shah-leur'. 

Chamean. Shah-mo'. 

Champagne Shahfl-pahn-y  tL 


Cluunplain, 
Samnal  da 

Charltt 


{ 


Charlaaboarg  ) 
Royal I 

Charl«Toix 

Chamiaay,  ) 
D'Aolnay....) 

Chait«fort,  ) 
Bra«-d(»-fer..  J 

Chateaognay 

Chatin 

That,  Lao  da  . 

Ciiaudidre 

Channcey 

Chauvi|{      

Cha     in  . 

Ch«baoto 

Chapody 

Chetodel 

Chippowa 

Chomedy 

Chonagen  

Chooanoni 

Chrysler | 

Cockbom 

Codoiigey 

Colange 

Colbert 

Colbome 

Communaate 

Conde 

Contreooeor 

Cottin 

Coudres,  Isle  de. 

Conrcellei 

Cooreors      dn ) 

Bois  i 

Contnme       de ) 

Paris i 

Crevecour  

Cristinilaox 


Hah-ini/  el'        dO 

Shahfi  i>laft'; 

JE*  Hhani  plAn'. 
Sharl ;    /v/c>r«     a 

v^rttcl,  Rharlx. 
8har-lQ-b<K)r 

Kwaw-yalil'. 
Shar^ln  v^-  aw'. 
Do-nA'   bhar-ne* 

Z&. 

Biah^ti-fair' 

Bhaa-tt^-fOi^ 
Bhah^t0-gft'. 
ShahUft. 
Lak  du  Shah. 
,8h<Ale-ai/. 
Chahn^'e. 
Sho-veew-ye. 
Sho-v&fi. 
She-biik'tO. 
Shep^-de. 
Shet^-del'. 
Chip^IMj-waw. 
8ho-ma^e^  i^*  ^ 
Shu(^-ah-zhaf(. 
Shoo-ah-nofl. 
Kria-letir,  of 

Kris'ler. 
Ko^hum. 
Kod-oo^jS. 
Ko-lahflzh'. 
K0l^bair^ 
.Kol-bxum. 
Kom-u-no-tft'.      • 
KOfi^a. 

KOfl-tr-keur.       - 
Kot-ail. 
Eol  dll  Koo^r. 
Koor-sel'. 
Koo-reur         du 

Bwaw. 
Koo-tW  d'Pah- 

•ee'. 
Kraiv-koo/. 
KriE-t6^ne-lo'. 
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Cuvilller  . . . ,  Ku-veel-ya. 

Dablon Dah-blofl. 

D'Aiguillon Da-gee-yoiV. 

D'AJlldboast Dah-yti  boo'. 

D'Anvill© Dahfl-veel'. 

D'Aicy  M'Gee....Dar-8e  Ma-geo'. 
D' Argenson,     )  Ve-koflt'      Dar- 

Visoomte ....)     zhahtl-sOfi. 

Dauversidre Do-vair-se-air'. 

D'Avangour Dah-v6-goor'. 

Davoust Dah-voo'. 

Dearborn Deer-bum. 

De    Bienville,  )  Sa-ler-M'        dti 

Celerin J     Be-aa-veel'. 

De  Bourg,  Mo-  )  Mo-re-yof '      dtt 

nllon i     Book'. 

De  Caen,  Emery.Aiin-re'dtiiKahfi 

De      Cbastes, )  ,         jk  ci.  a,  * 
-  r  A-mar  dti  Snanst 

De  Chazy Dli  Shah-ze. 

De  la  Barre D'  lah  Barr. 

De  la  Corrve D'  lah  Kom 

De  la  Boche D'  lah  Eosh. 

De  Lery Dti  La-re. 

DeMonts Dti  Mofi. 

De  None Dti  Noo. 

De  Quelus Dti  Ka-lus. 

De  Bemi,  )  Dah  ne-el  dti 
Daniel )     KaAme. 

De  Boberval Dti  jao-bair-vali)' 

_    _      ,  (Dti     Ri-ter,     o?- 

^«^^y**' {     Bolster. 

De  Sillery,  )BrM-ar  dti  Sil^ 
Bmart )     er-ee'. 

Delaware Del-a-wair. 

Deniscourt DaAnee-koor'. 

Denonville Da-nofl-veel'. 

Denys,  Ifico- )  Ne^ko-lah'  Da- 
las  /     nee. 

Deichamps Da-shahiV. 

Desert,  Mount... D)i-zerl/. 

Des  Mesguets, )  Tro-eky'  da 
TroUus )     Ma-ga. 

Des  Monies Da  meul. 


Besnos Da-nC. 

D'Estonmelle  ...Da-tcor-nel'. 

D'Hertel Dair-tel. 

D' Iberville Dee-bair-veel'. 

Dieppe De-ep'. 

Dieskan De-es-kow. 

Dinwiddle Din- wid-deo. 

D'Oilbeau Dwawl-bo'. 

Dorion Do-re-ofl'. 

D'OrviUiers  Dor-veel-ya 

Dmillettes Drw-ee-yet'. 

DuBoeuf DuBeut 

DnchanJoi  X Du-shahH-boii. 

Duchesneau Dw'shai-no'. 

DuGuast Dm  Gah. 

Du        Fltossia, )  Fah-se-feek'    du 
Paoiflque  .... )      Plai-S6e'. 

Dupuys Dw-pwee'. 

Du  Unesne .Du  Kain.  > 

DnThet Du  Ta. 

Duvantye Da-van-ti'. 

Du  Vivier Du  Vee-ve-s'. 

Elgin El^gin. 

_     .  ,,       f  Ahil-frahri-kah- 

£n  frano  alleu-s     , 

l    leu. 

En  seigneurie  ...Ahfl-san-yow-ree' 

Entouhonouns  ...En-tou-on-ouns. 

Eric  Baude fir-ik  Rod. 

Etchemins Etch^-mins. 

Etienne,  Claude.  Klod  A-te-eu'. 

Fauzchampd F5-shahfi. 

Fleurs-de-lis Flewr-dti-lee. 

Fontainebleau . .  .Foii-tain-bld'. 

Francois Frahfl-swaw'. 

Fremin Frti-in&fi. 

Freneusd Frti-newz'. 

Frobisher Fr5b^ish-er. 

Gabarus GabTa-roos'. 

GalissonniSre . . .  .Gah-le-sOn-e-air^ 

Gamache Gah-mahsh'. 

Gamier Gar-ne-a. 

Garrangula Gar-rang%!l-la. 
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Oaitpe Gah-spS. 

G  aadoii Go-dwaw', 

Geneiiee Jen-es-see'. 

Ghent GSnt. 

«.,v    .  S^r.    Zheel-hatr'; 

<*^1^«'* 1     Ung.  GilLh^Tt 

Girod  ZheeW- 

Girouard Zhe-roo-ai'. 

Goderich G6d-rich. 

Gorges Gor-jez. 

Grand  Fontaine. Grahfi  Foil- tain'. 
Grandpre,     or  \Grahfl-pra,       or 

Beaupre J     Bo-prS. 

Grosellidre Gro-zel-e-air'. 

Gnercheville Gairsh-veel. 

Guerridro Gair-e-air'. 

GniUaome Gee-y5m'. 

Gnyart Gee-yir'. 

Haaskonan Hah-skoo^an . 

Hagermau Ha-ger-man. 

Harflenr Har-flcu/. 

Havre  de  Grace..  Hah- vrdtlGrahss 

Hobert A-bair'. 

Heldne A-lain'. 

HelliLcland Hel-ln-o-land. 

Hennepin Hen-n8-pin. 

TT*«*;  /Hahii-rce',        or 

Herinfalson H6r-e-oo-full-3on 

Hemhntter Hgm-bttttt^ter. 

Hesperides H88-p8r-!-deez. 

Hochelaga Hosh-lah^ah. 

_  ,  ( Hod-en-o-saw- 

Hodonoeannee  <     „„„ 
I     nee. 

Hngnenot Htl%g-not. 

Huron Ha-ron. 

Hyaointhe Fr.  E-ah-sSiit'. 

HypothSque E-po-talk'. 

Ignace Een-yahss'. 

Iroquois ir^-kwaw. 

Isle  anx  Noix....Eel-o-nwa-w'. 

Jamet Zhah-m^ 


Jean Zbahfi. 

Jebogne Jtt-bog^. 

Jogn^s Zhi5g. 

Joliet Zhol^e-a'. 

Jonqoidre ZhSil-ke-air'. 

Jumonville Zhu-mufl- veul'. 

Ke'^iUiebeoasis  , . . .  K  an-e-bek-Ii^ia. 
Kirkt,  or  Kertk. Kirk. 
Eondiaronk Kon*de-a-ronk'. 

Laohine Lah-shcen'. 

_      _  .  ( Lahk  Sah-krah' 

Lac  Sacrament  ^         ,  ^/ 

La  Fldohe Lab  Flaish. 

Lafontaine Lah-f  ofi  -tain'. 

La  Heve Lab  Hav. 

Lallemant Labl-mabft'. 

Langevin Labfi-zbtt- v^V. 

La  Ferelle Lab  Pair-el'. 

L'Aisomption . .  ..Lah-85mp-Be-Cfi' 

Lanson L5-z0£l. 

Laviil Lah-vabl'. 

Le  Caron Ltt  Kab-rSfl. 

Le  George Ltl  Zborzb. 

Le  gTand   d^-\Lti    grabil     da* 

rangement..  >     rabflzb-mabfi. 

Le  Jenne Lti  Zheun. 

Le  Moyne Lti  Mwawn. 

L'Envienz Labfi-ve-cu'. 

Lescarbot,         )  Mark  Ls-kar- 

Marc )     bo'. 

Levi Ls-vee. 

Limoila Ls-mwaw-lw'. 

_,_  ,.        (LSil-kai-nah^e- 

L'lnoamation.  {     ^^/ 

Lods  et  ventes.Ls  z&  vabfit. 

L'Omeron Lo-ma-rdfl'. 

Longuenil Lsfi-ge  w-5y ' '. 

Loudoun LocAion. 

Louisbourg Loo^ee-boo/. 

Louisburg Loo-ia-burg. 

Lousson Loo-sofi. 

Loyola,   Igna-  \  Ig-na^she-ua  Lol  • 
tins J     o-lab. 
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M.  for  ]IoII•ienr.M^8•ye^i^ 

Maoomb Ma-koom^ 

Madawaika Mad-a-wda-ka. 

Madelaine Mah-d'lain. 

Mademoiselle ....  Mahd-m waw-zel' 
Madookawan-  ( Ma-dok-a-wttn- 

do \     do. 

Hagagnada.    /Mak-a-da^vS,  ori- 

\    Magaquadavie. 
Maiionsenve  ....Ma-zon-neu/. 
Hanan,  Grand... Grand  M&n-&n^ 

Hanitou Man-Y-too. 

Manitoolin Man-1-too-lin. 

Mantel .Mahfl-tel'. 

Marguerite Mar-gtt-reet^ 

Marquette Mar-ket'. 

Masoarene M^-kft-reen'. 

Masooutins Mahs-koo-t&ii'. 

Masie,  EnamondA-na-mOfi'MahHs 
Mauce,  Jeai  ;e..Zhan  MSs. 
MangeryiJ'd  .....Ma^jer-viL 
iiir».rf  r.  I  M&z-a-reen',     or 

M'Donongh Mak-ddn-ah. 

Meohaiep^ Ms-shah^C-pa'. 

Meigi Megs. 

Memberton Mem-ber-too'. 

Menneval Men-vahl'. 

Meroier Mair^e-a'. 

«-i»»i*«ii»-«VA   i  Mair-le-gaish', 
Merlignesche.-I    ^^Mal^a-gaah 

Mesnard Ms-nar'. 

Mesiou Mai-soo". 

Mesy Ma-zee. 

Mendon Me«-dofi. 

MicMllimaok-  >  Mish^il-e-mak^ 

inao /    in-av7. 

Milioetes Mil^^seets. 

Mines Meen,  or  Ml-nSs. 

__.       ,  fMeek-l6fl',        or 

^V^^^^ 1     Mik-8.l6n'. 

Miramiold MYr^a-mish-ee'. 

Monongahela . . .  .Mo-n8n%a-h5^1a 
Montagnaia MOfl-tan-yi^ 


Montoahn.  St/^^^-^'^J',^'^'^" 

^"•^ I    M6iit-kabra'. 

Moutigny Mofi-teen-ye. 

Montmagny M  3fi-man-y  e. 

Montmorency  ...Mfint-mo-ren'se. 

Montorliex Mofl-tor^le-a'. 

Monton,  Fort  an.Por-to-moo-to£l. 

Naohonae,  noitj  K^    , , 

NashwaakJN***^-'"'*"^- 
Kfirragac  sett ... .  N&r-ra-gan^et. 

Nemif  oean Nem-^-Bo^ 

Nepisiguit Ne-p!z-l-gwit. 

ITeskapees Nes-ka-pees'. 

Nibachis NJ-ba^is. 

Niperoini Ne-per-see^ne. 

Nipissing Nip^iss-ing. 

Noel,  Jacques.... ZhaJc No-el. 

Norembdgue Nor-em-baig'. 

Nojrrot Nwaw-rd', 

Qjibaway O-jib^a-wa. 

Okies 0-keez. 

OUer O^le-a'. 

Oneidft 0-ni^ah. 

Onondaga On-on-da\7-ga. 

Oregon Or^-gon. 

Oswegatohie Oz-we-gatch-ee. 

Oswego Oz-we%o. 

Otooacka Ot-oo-ah-ka. 

Ottigamies Ot-tig-am-eez. 

Onangondy,  or )  Oo-an-gdn^e,  or 

Onigondi ....  J     We-goo^e. 
Ongonhonse Oo^goc-hon^e, 

Fakenham PSk'n-am. 

Fapinaohois Pahpe-na-sb  waw 

Fapinean Pah-pe•no^ 

Faraoelsns Par^a-sel^us. 

Faria Pah-re-a. 

Fearron Pa^ar-rofi'. 

Fembina Pem-bY-na. 

Fenetangui-     '  Pen-e-tang^- 
skine T     sheen'. 


rnoNouNciNo  vocabulary. 


m 


Penonil Pen^-il. 

P«ntagoet,    or  I  Pen-tag^-et',  or 

Penobioot...  >     Pen-olAicot. 

Pequodi Pee-kwoda. 

Perrot ?gr-r5t'. 

Petite  gueire  ....P'teet  gair. 

Piioataqua Pts-kat-ft-ka. 

Plati  odtei  de  (  Plah  koi  d&  she- 

cliian i     m'. 

Pontchartrain . . .  Pon-shar-trttfl. 

Pontg^raye Pcsfi-grah- va'. 

Pootiac Pon-te-ak. 

Portneuf Por-ncwf  ,or  Port- 

Potherie Po-t'ree'.    [neui\ 

Pottawattamies.  Pot-a-wdt-a-meez 

Pouchot Poo-8ho. 

Pontrincoort Poo-tr&a-koor' 

Preiqn'isle Press-keel'. 

ProYOit Pra-v5. 

Prideanz Prg-d5. 

Prouville Proo- veel'. 

Qnelbeo Kailbek. 

Qnentin Kahfi-t&fi. 

Umnipiisas Keen-I-pis^as. 

Quint Km. 

Rabat Rah-bah. 

Badisson Kah-dee-ssn'. 

Ralegh Raw-le. 

Rasle Rahl. 

Baudot Ro-do. 

Bavaillac Rah-vah-yahk'. 

Bazilli,    Isaac  )E-zahk'dtiIlah- 

de )     zee^ye. 

Recollets Rtt-kol-a'. 

Recouvrance..  ..Rtl-koo-vrahfis'. 

Renommde Rti-nom-a'. 

Bensselaer,  Van.Ren-8el-er. 

Beetigouclie Reat-e-goosh'. 

Biohelieu Reesh-le-ga',  Fr. 

Bividre  duIoup.Re-ve-air'duLoo 

Bobeyre Ro-bir'. 

Bocbelle Ro-shel'. 

Bobault,  Reiie...Rtt-naR5-ho. 


Roii^rei Ilo-zS-alr'. 

:Eosiignol RoB^een-yfil'. 

Boyemout llwaw-mr)fi. 

^^•^'^ rt:^""'"-' 

awhem i^'^^"'  '^^' 

\     chem. 

Sagamore Sag-a-m«r. 

Saguenay Sag^-na. 

Saj  gnelay San-ytt-bV. 

Salteurfl Sahl-tcur'. 

San  Juan Sabn  Hoo-ahn'. 

Saskatchewan . .  .Sas-katch-^-wan. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie.  So  Smt  Mah-rs'. 

SauBsaye So-sa'. 

Savannois Sah- vahn-waw'. 

bchenectady Sken-ek-t&-de. 

Schults Shoolta. 

Schuyler Ski-ler. 

Scoodio Sko(Alik. 

Seneca Sen^-kah. 

Senezergues Sen-ez-airg'. 

Sewell Sa^l. 

Shippegan Ship-pe-gan'. 

Shubenacadie . . .  .Shoo-ben-ak-^e 

Sieur Se  ewr". 

Simon,  De Dti  See-m3fi'. 

Sioux See-oo',  or  Soo. 

SoisBons,  1  Koilt  dti  Swaw- 

Comtede....)     sSfl'. 

Souriquois Soo^ri-kwaw'. 

„.    ,         /  I  Stah-dah-ko-nS', 

Stadaoone s      „*  j/      / 

*   or  a  tad-a-co-na. 

_,    __  .  (  Sent  Kroi ;  Fr. 

S*-^°"' \     SafitKrwaw. 

St.  Etienne Saflt  A^te-en'. 

St.  EuBiache SMt-J^its-talish'. 

Ste.  Poye Safit  Fwaw. 

St.     Germain-  i  SM  Zhair  mad- 

en-Laye »     ahfl-La'. 

St.  Male Saii  Mah^lo. 

St.  Michel Safi  Mee-sbel. 

St.  Ours SMt-Oor'. 

St.  Pierre  Saii  Pe-air'. 
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Bt.  Saayeiir S&fi  So-veur. 

Ste.  Therfcse S&fit  Ta-raiz'. 

Bt.  Vallier Sftfl  Vp,hQe-a'. 

Sttty\esant,      )Pe^tru8     Sti-v8- 

Petrui J     sant. 

Buberoase SiAalr-kahz' 

Tache Tah-sha. 

Tadousiar  Tad-oo-sak'. 

Taenoa Ta-en-kah. 

Tantramar Tan-tra-mar'. 

Tecumseh 'lo-kum-aft. 

Temiscaming . ...Tem-iss-kain-in^' 

Tesiouao Toss^-ak'. 

Theophiltti The-oph-Mus. 

Ticonderoga Ti-konMer-o^ga. 

Tionnates Tee-on-aht^ 

Tonti T6fl-tee. 

Tourment Toor-mahfl'. 

Troii  Pistoles ....  Trwaw  -pS-atol'. 


Troyei. Trwaw. 

Tydngeda Ti  engtAla. 

Utrecht tJ-trekt'. 

Valladolid VAl-lah^o-lid'. 

Vaudreuil VcAlwn  -fly". 

Venddme Vahfi-dflm'. 

Ventadour Vahfi-tah-dcor'. 

yeraisani Va-rah-zah-nC. 

Verger Vair-zha. 

Yersaillei JSno.  Ver-salz'. 

Veipucci,  Ame- )  Ah-m?-ree^o 

rigo )      V68-pootch^e. 

Vigor Vee-zha. 

Vignaa,      Ni- )  Ne^ko-lah'  V  een« 

colas )      yah£i. 

Villebon Veel-bail. 

Ville  Marie Yeel  Mah-ree'. 

Vimond Vee-mofl. 

Wyandot "Wi-an-dot'. 


AgntM  Dei  [Latin]  (ag-nus  drA)  j  The  I<amh  of  God. 

Blens  and  Bonges  (bleu,  roozh) ;  Blue»  and  Reda. 

Champ  de  Mars  (shahil  d'  marss);  Field  of  Mara;  a  place  for  martial 

exerciser. 
Chats  (ahflt),  Falls;  usually  toritten  "chutes.^* 

Bslenda  est  Canada  [Latin]  (de-len-da  est) ;  Canada  must  be  destroyed. 
Franoia  in  Novo  Orbe  >dctriz;  Xebeoa  liberata  [Latin],  (fran^he-a 

in  no^vo  or-be  vik-trix;  ke-be^kah  lib^r-a^ta) ;— JPrnnce  victorious 

in  the  New  World;  Quebec  delivered. 
Hdtf  1  Dien  (Q-tel  Ae-ea') ;  Ood^s  house, — a  principal  hospital. 
La  ITaJon  Canadienne  (lah  uah^e-oii^  kah-nah-de-€ilO  j  ^^  Canadian 

Nation. 
Les  Chevenx  Releves  (la  shVeu  rtd-vaO ;  literally.  The  hair  raised  up. 
Horn  de  plume  (noil  d'  plilm);  Name  of  pen, — i.e.,  a  name  assumed 

when  writing. 
Votre  Dame  de  la  Viutoire  (nS-tr  dalim  d'  lah  vik-twawr') ;  Our  Lady 

of  Victory. 
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^otee  Dame  dei  AngM  (nn-tr  dnhm  da-cahflzh) ;  Our  Lady  of  the  Angeh, 

Perdn  [Old  Engliah]  (per  da) ;  In  concetdnunL 

Place  d'Aimsi  (plnhas  darm);  Place  o/anm,  a  place  of  combat. 

Sault,  in  modem  French  *'$aui"  [nO):  a  leap;  a  place  where  the  watert 

leap  down. 
Sotto  V006  [rialian\  (8ot-tfl  vA^hH) ;  In  an  under  tone, 
Vive  le  Roi  (v^uv  lb  rwaw) ;  \Lofny\  live  the  king  I 
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AbenaqnU,  3ti. 

Abraham,  Plains  of,  217 

Acadians,  expulsion  of,  l?0. 

Acadie  {note),  14 ;  present  condition  of, 
21 ;  colonLsod,  60 ;  Poutrlnoourt's  re- 
turn U),  68;  Lieutenant-Goneral  8aus- 
saye  In,  60;  chartered,  70;  restored  to 
France,  81 ;  Rasilll  commandant  in, 
82,  102 :  seised  by  Bngllsb,  107 ;  re- 
stored to  Louis  XIV  ,  108  ;  resettbi. 
152 ;  Port  Hoyai,  oapiUl,  107. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Treaty  of,  186 

Alabama,  The,  427,  486. 

Albany,  named,  116;  French  routed 
at,  209. 

Alexander,  Sir  William,  76. 

Algonquin,  88. 

Aliens,  810. 

Alilatho,  Tha,  44. 

Allen,  Colonel,  260. 

Allen,  Isaac,  Judge,  260. 

Alliance,  Indian,  283. 

America,  discovered,  23 ;  origin  of 
name,  26 ;  first  peopled,  87 

Amherst,  General,  280. 

Annapolis  Boyal,  170. 

Argall,  Samuel,  60 ;  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, 61. 

Arnold,  Colonel,  250. 

Aroostook  War,  879. 

Arthur,  Colonel  Sir  Oeorge,  873. 

Ashbnrton  Treaty,  879. 

Assembly,  First  General,  in  Cantida, 
245. 

Assembly,  General  Indian,  120. 

Attigouantin,  Lao,  68. 

Anbry,  M.,  lost,  61. 

Avalon,  Province  of,  129. 

\ylmer.  Lord,  333. 


naocalans,  26. 

liagot.  Sir  Charles,  686. 

Daltio  timbt  r  duties  repealed.  327. 

Baptiste,  Privateer,  160. 

Baronets,  Knights,  of  Nova  Scotia.  70 

Barre,  M.  de  la,  137. 

Basque,  language  {note),  20. 

Bay  Chaleur,  28. 

Beaubalr's  Island,  Pestilence  on.  245 

Beauharnois,  Marru.\s  de,  177. 

Beaus^Jour,  Fort,  191. 

Beaver  Dams,  unaccountable  occurrence 

at.  293. 
Belleau,  Sir  N.  F.,  439. 
Berlin  Decree  [note),  277. 
Bigot,  M.,  189. 

Billop,  Hon.  Christopher,  825. 
Bishop,  pow«rs  of,  in  Canada,  111. 
Bliss,  Daniel,  261. 
Bloody  Bridge,  230. 
Borgne,  Emanuel  le,  100. 
Boston,  La  Tour  at,  104. 
Boulay,  H£16ne  de,  73. 
Bouquet,  Colonel,  231. 
Bo^irbon,  Charles  de,  63. 
Bourbon,  Henri  de,  63. 
Bourgade,  42. 
Bourlamaque,  M.,  211 
Braddock,  General,  196. 
Bradstreet,  General,  238. 
Breda,  Treaty  of,  loa 
Breton,  Cape,  209 ;  annexed  to  Nova 

Scotia,  245 ;  incorporated  with  Nova 

Scotia,  825. 
British  North  America  Act,  487 
Brock,  General,  284,  285. 
Broulllan,  M.,  163  ;  Governor,  167. 
Brown,  General,  302. 
Brcwn,  George,  420,  4£1 
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Brul^,  Etlenno,  A7.  . 

Bnrgn]rn«,  (General,  £A3. 
Burke,  Edmund  {note),  S06. 
Burton,  Sir  Franoii  MAtth«w,  $n 

Cabott,  Tb«,  26. 
C«fflni«ro,  M.  da.  14fi. 

CAhi««rue,  ea 

C»ldweU,  Sir  John.  82t. 

Callitres.  in  Prftnc«,  146;  death  of,  16& 

Calumet,  lale  of.  66. 

Campbell,  Major-General,  6^. 

CampbeU,  Sir  Archibald,  849,  862. 

Campbell,  Sir  Oolin,  840. 

Canada,  origin  of  name,  85 ;  invaded 
by  Engliih,  164,  169 ;  end  of  French 
rule  in,  220;  Royal  Proclamation,  224; 
Upper  and  Lower,  266 ;  Reign  of 
Terror  in,  279  ;  inraded,  282  ;  Peace 
of,  808 ;  Itade  Act  and  Tenures  Act. 
821 ;  Land  Company,  823 ;  rebellious 
tendencies  ir.  884;  invsied,  370;  Con- 
stitution suspended,  872;  invaded  by 
Hunters,  877  ;  Dominion  of,  437  ;  in- 
ternal progress  of,  447. 

Canals,  466. 

Card  well's  despatches,  434 

Carignan  Salidres,  120. 

Carillon,  210. 

Carleton.  Colonel  Thomas,  260. 

Carleton,  Oovernor  Bir  Ouy,  237,  249; 
Lord  Dorchester,  262 ;  leaves  Prov- 
ince, 276. 

Caroline,  Destruction  of,  870. 

Cartior,  Jacques,  sails  from  St.  Malo, 
27:  takes  possession  of  Canada,  28; 
Tiaits  Hochel&ga,  80 ;  lost  days,  83. 

Cartier,  Sir  George  Etlenne.  443. 

Casco  Bay,  161. 

Cataracoul,  Peace  meeting  at,  132  ;  be- 
sieged, 143. 

Cathay  {note),  Iff. 

Cathcart,  Major-General,  887. 

Catherine,  the  squaw,  228. 

Caughnawaga,  rising  at.  376. 

Cavagnac.  Marquis  de,  196. 

Censltalres.  118. 

Census  first  taken.  442. 

Chambly,  260. 

Chamean,  Le.  wrecked,  177. 

^amplain.  Lake,  66,  26& 

Thamplain,  Samuel  de.  14,  49;  made 

lieutenant,  63;  returns  to  France,  64; 

to  Canada,  66 ;  explores  the  Ott^wa, 

67 ;  war  with  Senecas,  69;  a  prisoner, 


70 ;  rftnms  to  Quebec,  78 ;  Ooremor 
or  Canada,  78 ;  death  of.  88. 

CharlesbourR,  124. 

CharleshoiirK  R<>y«I,  88. 

Charlevoix.  Father,  176. 

Charlottetown  Conference,  43C 

Chastefort,  M.  B.,  84. 

Chateauguay,  Battle  of,  296. 

Chauncey,  Commodore,  290. 

Chauvigny,  Madeline  de,  86. 

Chasy,  M.  do,  killed,  12L 

Qiebucto,  18U.  276. 

Chedabucto.  146,  168. 

C'lesapeake  taken,  806. 

Chicago,  Perrot  at,  126. 

Chipman,  Hon.  Ward,  826. 

Chippewas,  38. 

Chrysler's  Farm,  Battle  of,  298 

Chubb,  Captain,  161. 

Church,  Colonel  Renjamln,  162. 

Church  Rule,  84. 

Civil  List  Bill,  862. 

Clarke,  Colonel  Alured,  260. 

Clergy  Reserves,  317,  410. 

Clitheroo  Major-Oeneral,  886. 

Colbert,  M.  (note),  112. 

Colebrooke,  Major-General,  882. 

Columbia,  British,  414.  442. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  23. 

Commercial  Independence,  400. 

Commission,  Joint  High,  44L 

Commission  of  Inquiry  (1886),  386. 

Compact,  Family,  840;  of  Nova  Scotia, 
84& 

Company  of  Hundred  Associates,  70. 

Company  of  the  North,  147. 

Confederation,  19,  418.  483. 

Congress,  First,  162. 

Conjurers,  Hostility  of  the,  87 

Constitutional  Act,  266. 

Constitution  of  Canada,  444 

Comwallib,  Governor,  189. 

Council,  Grand,  of  Plymouth,  76. 

Council,  Sovereign,  110. 

Courcelles,  M.  de,  122;  firm  rule  of,  131 

Coureurs  du  Bois,  116. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  107. 

Crown  lands,  828,  860. 

Cumberland.  Fort,  attacked,  254. 

Customs  dispute,  818. 

Csar,  Mediation  of.  800. 

D'AUleboust,  M..  90,  96. 

Dalhousie,  Earl  of,  813 ;  recalled,  332. 

D'Allumettc,  Tsle.  65. 
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DalMll,  OapUtn,  tHO. 
D»nl«i,  Father,  mnnlerixl,  PA 
D'Anvllie,  de»th  of,  184. 
D'Arfienson,  ViRcomt«,  08. 
D'Aulnajr  (;h»rniiKy,  Holgnour,  103 
D'AvAUKoiir,  Karon,  00. 
Davis,  .ieffenon.  426. 
Uoarltorn,  Oonnral,  285;  h«loAffnered  In 

Fort  (i»)nrK«,  203 
Denonville,  MarquU  de,  140 ;  reoallfld, 

146. 
Denyii,  Nicola«,  102,  106. 
Doachamps  and  Uronton,  273. 
D'Eatournelle.  Admiral,  184. 
Detroit,  Riven  up,  227  ;  captured,  284  ; 

('onvontion  and  Treaty  of,  436. 
D'Hertel,  M.  Kouvllle,  1(10. 
D'Ibcrvllle,   M.,    147;    salU   for    Fort 

Henry,  101 ;  capturca  Kngllah  ■allora, 

164. 
Dieakau,  Raron,  lOa 
Dlaputod  Territory,  827. 
Dongan,  Colonel,  136.  142. 
Doric  Club,  803. 
Douglaa,  Sir  Howard,  8'2S 
Downle,  Captain,  806 
Doyle,  Major-Ueneral,  430. 
Drunamond,  Governor  Gordon,  810. 
Drummond,  Sir  George,  assumea  com- 
mand, 208. 
Ducheanean,  M.,  183. 
DufTerin,  Earl,  442. 
Dumner'a  Treaty,  176. 
Dunnaconna,  29. 
Dupuya,  M.,  97. 
Durham,  Earl  of.  High  Oommiaaioncr. 

878. 
Duvantye,  M.,  141. 

Eama,  Captain,  161. 
Education  in  Canada,  460,  468. 
Egg  lalanda,  cataatrophe  at,  172. 
Elgin,  Lord,  388  ;  moblxsd,  806 
Erie,  Port,  evacuated,  807. 
Erie,  Lake,  battle  on,  296. 

Falkland,    Lord,    Governor  of    Nova 

Bcotia,  890. 
Family  Compact,  The,  816. 
Feniana,  The,  435,  441. 
Feudal  ayatem.  The,  113. 
Feudal  tenure  (note),  19. 
Fishing  Admirals,  The,  129. 
Five  Counties,  Meeting  of  tha,  8G3. 
Five  Nations.  The,  40. 


rot,  Charles  James  (y>ot4),  ML 

Franklin,  Hunjamln,  105. 

Fraaer  Klver  diaooverod,  412. 

Frederlctnn,  8t   Anne'a  Point,  261, 

Frenohtown  aurprUed,  2M8. 

Froblaher,  Martin,  34. 

Fronteuao,  ('ount,  132 ;  goes  hack  to 

<'anada,  167  ;  death  of.  104. 
Fur-trade.  48.  114  ;  edict  againiit,  169. 

Galissonnltre,  Count  de  la,  187. 

Oalt,  AT,  421. 

Oarrangula,  188. 

Gaudois,  M..  110. 

George,  Battle  of  Lake,  108. 

Gh*»nt.  Treaty  of,  807. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  81. 

Gladwyn,  The,  rurpriaed,  231. 

(lodorlch.  Lord,  843. 

Gordon,  Hon.  A.,  427. 

Goaford,  Lord.  880 ;  proclamation,  301. 

Grandprfi,  200. 

Grcnvllle'a  Act,  200. 

Orievancoa,  Seventh  Report  of,  844. 

Griffin,  The,  134. 

GuorcheviUe,  Madame  de.  60. 

Haldimand,    General    Sir    Frederick, 

253. 
Halifax,  founded,  100  ;  in  time  of  war, 

804 ;  conference,  407. 
Hampton'a,  General,  army,  200. 
Harvey,  Sir  John,  301. 
Hasen,  William,  261. 
Head,    Sir   Edmund,  806;   Go  pernor* 

General.  400. 
Head,  Sir  Francis,  844 ;  awaita  ntbeU* 

ion,  862 ;  resign?,  373. 
Hennepin,  Father,  184. 
Heriufulaon,  Biami,  23. 
Hochelaga,  80. 
Hodenosaunee,  89. 
Horse,  The,  first  in  Canada,  120. 
Howe,  Lord,  death  of,  209. 
Howe,  Joseph,  leads  Reformers  in  No'<'a 

Scotia,  340;  enters  Assembly,   854; 

enters  railway  field,  404;  death  of,  443. 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  411,  440. 
Hudson  Bay  Territory,  taken  by  Franca, 

128,  164. 
Hull,  General,  surrenders,  284 
Hunters'  Lodges,  376. 
Hunter,  Major-General,  277 
Huron  or  Wyandot,  88. 
Huron  Mission,  86,  02. 
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TndUnn,  or!/»ln  of  immfl,  2fi  ;  their  wpI- 
ccine  to  Frnnclirntm,  2U  ;  thulr  trllt»4, 
88 ;  oharAotarUtlofl,  41  ,  fnvernni(itit, 
44 :  •u^wriititiotiii,  4A  ;  |>rnt('rit  loflit 
tlon,  40 ;  (Uacunt«nt  %tl ',  l&ai  rliiug 
of,  254 

Tiihoritanne,  T^w  of  Fsdaal,  114 

Inquiry,  llt\yn,\  (,'orntnUalun  of,  867 

IntuiuUnt,  The,  111 

Jroquoti,  (IWUlon  into  cUn*,  au  ;  in 
uuriiona  of,  HU ;  munlera  und  tUM- 
aacrea  by,  03;  thotrapieaexnouted,  OH; 
daflMit,  139 ;  aeixure  of  tlioir  obUfa, 
141. 

Jeauita,  Bociatjrof,  5B;  Pathert,  74;  Ool 

lege  eatabliahed,  85. 
Johnaon,  Hlr  William,  102,  211 
.lomiuidrt),  M.  de  In,  IH-;.  188. 
Judges,  Impeachment  of,  273,  801 ;  ap- 

polntmeiit  of,  440. 
Jumonville,  M.,  193. 

Kebeca  liberatn,  156. 

Kempt,  Bir  James,  824;  OoToraor  of 

Canada,  332. 
Kirkt,  Admiral,  79. 
Kondiaronk.  The  Rat,  144. 

Laoliine,  Massacre  at,  146 ;  Canal,  463. 

Lallemant,  Father,  80. 

Land  Company  {note),  350. 

L'Assomption  discovered,  29. 

Lauson,  M.  de,  06. 

Laval,  M.  Francois  do,  9S. 

Lawrence,  Fort,  191. 

Laws,  Conflict  of.  235. 

Leapfne,  British  North  American,  895. 

Legislatures,  Local,  44C. 

Lescarbot,  Marc,  63. 

Levi,  Henri  de,  Due  de  Ventadour,  74. 

Libertine  party,  100. 

Lieutenant-Governors,  202. 

Limoilu,  33. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  elected,  426 ;  assas- 
sinated, 434. 

Liquor  traffic,  100. 

London,  meeting  of  delegates  at,  436. 

Louisbourg,  124. 

Louisburg  founded,  173;  siege  of,  181; 
second  siege,  298. 

Louisiana  named,  136. 

Lount  and  Matthews  executed,  373. 

Loutre,  Abbe  de,  190. 

Loyalists,  United  Empire,  250-268. 


T/>yriia,  firnatins  (nnt«),  t$, 
Ludlow,  Chtof  Justine,  MO. 
Lundy'a  Lane,  HattU  of.  30*. 

Maokensifl  Ulvor  dlaoovored,  41'i. 

Madawaaka,  246. 

Madiaon,  rreaident,  deolai   »  war,  283. 

Mntiookttwando,  1(11. 

Matno,  eicitemont  In,  378. 

Mataonne'ive,  i'aul  do  ChoniiMly,  8& 

M:iitlAnd,  Hir  i'eregrine,  813. 

Manitoba,  440. 

Manitoua,  44. 

Mantelets  (noM,  60. 

March.  ( <»lonel.  138. 

Mascareno,  Governor,  180 

Maugerville,  24H. 

M' Donald,  J.  A.,  433.  489 

M'Donald,  J  Banfteld.  428. 

M'Dongall,  Hon.  William.  440 

M'Ge«,  D'Arcy,  4:W  ;  shot,  43» 

M'Kenaio  Adminiatratlon,  444. 

M'Kenslo,  William  Lyon.  339;  perae- 

cuted,  341 ;  Mayor  of  Torontt»,  344 ; 

rebels,  360 ;  bealegea  Toronto,  366 ; 

in  Navy  laland,  3(i9 ;  pardoned,  387. 
Meigs,  Fort,  slegu  of,  294. 
Membertoii,   first    met  with,  64 ;   re- 

celvcs  I'outrincourt,  57  ;  baptism  of, 

58. 
Merchants,  Associated,  04,  73. 
Mesnard,  Father,  128. 
Mesy,  M.  de,  119. 
Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles,  880. 
Michigan  territory,  held   by  British, 

285. 
Mlchlllimacklnao,  Hurons  settled  at, 

123 ;  convoy  sent  to,  151 ;  Fort  at- 
tacked, 284. 
Miramlclji,  Fire  at,  826. 
Missionaries,  Dangers  of,  90. 
Missions,  Western,  123. 
Mlssisaippl  explored,  127. 
Mohawks,  Campaign  against,  121. 
Monarchy  triumphant,  346. 
Monck,  Viscount,  Governor,  427. 
Moncton,  Colonel,  196. 
Monk,  Judge,  301. 
Monongahela,  197. 
Montagnals,  38,  45,  56,  67. 
Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  201 ;  death  of, 

218. 
Montgomery,    Colonel   Richard,   iiSO; 

killed,  252 
Montgomery  Farm,  366. 
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KrvntmA^y,  If  4«,  n<tt9fii<n,  14 

Mohtniornnry,  Dae  (l«  inoU),  7S. 

Montreal  fnundftd,  87  ;  Iroquola  d«pii 
Um  At.  131 : OnnndAfM »t.  I4S:  thr<i»t- 
•n«d  bjr  th«  KRRlUh,  104  ;  •urntnUar 
of.  810  ;  (liaturtMiicoa  at,  3Ua 

Moots,  D«,  Ll«ut«n«nt<}onflralnf  Aoa- 
4U,  i>0:  rcturiM  tn  Franc*,  63;  hla 
monopoly  rcn«w«4l,  fifi. 

MooM  Uland  captured,  806. 

Moravia  vUlaira,  BalUt  of,  9Uft. 

Moravian*  (nott\  40. 

Morgan,  i:«ptain,  iM. 

Monnt  Rojral  namad,  81 

Municipal  Inatltutiona,  401. 

Murra/.  U«n«ral.  fM. 

Kaflhouao,  Fort  on  tha.  100, 10ft 

Napl«rvlll«.  riainff  at,  870. 

NavlRatlon :  Canala,  452. 

Navigation  Lawa  r«p«alod,  401, 

Navy  laland.  800. 

NaoMMlty,  Furt,  104. 

Nallaon.  Mr.  822 

N9laon.  Dr.  Robert,  87a 

Nelaon,  T)r.  Wolfred,  803;  captured,  366 

Neutrality,  Treaty  of,  140. 

Newark,  Legialature  meeta  at,  270;  In 

flamea,  208. 
New  lirunawlck,  200;  diapnten  at,  276; 

In  1848.  802;  Anti-Confederate,  433. 
New  Enirland  Colonlea,  05. 
Newfoundland,  f'roucb  in,  12& 
New  France,  48. 
New  Orleans,  Battle  of,  807. 
New  York  named,  116. 
Niagara,  Fort,  Inveated,  218 ;  moetlng 

at,  282;  an  American  poaaeaaion,  201. 
Niagara  frontier  orosaed,  308. 
Nibachla,  native  clilef,  06. 
Nicbolaon,  Colonel  Francia,  167' 
Niperclnl,  The,  67. 
Nlpiaaing,  Lake,  67. 
Norembdgue,  32. 
North- Weat  Territory,  411. 
Nova  Scotia,  charter  granted,  76;  in 

1766-00,  244;  decline  of,  824;  Family 

Compact,  8^;  Ileaponalble  Oovom- 

ment,  801. 

Oaths  Bill,  448. 
Odell,  Hon.  Jonathan,  2Gi). 
Odell-town,  876. 
Ogdenburg  burned,  288. 
Ohio  Company,  VXi. 


0)ib*wayi.  81. 

Oktos.  46. 

Oaondaga  Mlaalon,  OT. 

()nonda«aa  attat^ked,  I6& 

OroRon  Titrrilor/,  413. 

Oawego  taken,  202,  302 

OtUwa.  f'arltament  removed  to,  807 

Uttawas,  Sa 

Ougonhuna«t,  Iroquola,  SO. 

Paolflc  Hoandal,  The,  44& 

PaplnBaij.    liOula,  31        ..ppoaed,   8??; 

Hpoakor,  832;  agalnat  Krltain,  836; 

UDltas  with  M'Kensle,  801. 
Parla  inott),  20. 
t'arU.  Treaty  of  (note),  16,  223;  Peace 

of,  267. 
Parliament    Buildings    at    Montreal 

burne<l,  800. 
Parliament,  First,  of  united  Canadaa, 

884  ;  Powers  of,  446 ;  flrat,  of  Domla> 

Ion,  437. 
Parrtown,  269. 
Patronage,  Klght  of,  887. 
Peltrie,  Madame  de  la,  8& 
Pema4iul(l,  Fort  at,  100. 
I'opperull,  William,  181. 
Perrot,  Nicholas.  12& 
Porrj*  on  Lake  Erie,  295.  • 

Philadelphia  Congreaa,  240. 
Phlps,  8lr  William,  162. 
Pitt,  Fort,  Hlege  of,  232. 
Pitt,  William,  205. 
Place  d'Armea,  OL 
PlacentlA,  101. 
Point  PeU  laland,  871. 
Piintchartrain,  M.,  169. 
Pontgrav^.  M.,  40. 
Pontiac.  M.,  226;  conaplracy  of,  228; 

death  of,  283. 
Population.  468,  467. 
Portland  Convention,  404. 
Port  Royal,  named,  62;  dlacord  at,  64; 

captured,  163;  attacked,  108. 
Poutrincourt,  flrat  arrival  of,  60;  goes 

to  France,  63;  abandons  Acaille,  67; 

his    second    return  to  France,  60; 

slain,  62. 
Prescott,  General,  27  L 
Presentation,  La,  102. 
Prevoat,  Sir  George,  286;  retreat  of,  292; 

In  New  York,  806. 
Prima  Vitta,  25. 

Prince  Edward'a  Islard,  21,  276.  44a 
Prinoa  of  Wales  in  Canada,  426. 
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Prlirj  Oanetl,  V\n%,  430. 
Proctor,  Colonal,  tM. 
I'roTtncM,  Mftfttlm*.  StiOt. 
PvriUn  Kathort  (n<>(«),  10. 
Pttloam,  Jamu,  WO. 

QtiAlMfi,  foumlod,  IR;  proMtit  condlUnn 
of,  lU;  origin  of  nitmo,  30;  flmt  cap- 
tared,  81 ;  rMtored,  81 ;  LMlaffMl  bj  Ire 
qiioia.OO;  hj  Kngllah,  lAA;  Wolfs  b«- 
fora,  21.t;  Act.  243;  bMl«fffl«l  hy 
Mdntiromcrx,  'ifil ;  Hcheme,  431 

Qu«fln«ton,  itattle  of,  2M6. 

(jtiein«,  M«rquls  du,  180. 

QulnU,  118. 

BftUwajn :  OuiAdA  r»elfln,  442 ;  Cm» 

diKn,  4ft<);  FA<>Ult7  llill.  4A7. 

lUalo,  FMther,  170. 

Raadot,  MeMiflun,  174. 

RmIIII,  Iimo  d«,  82,  102. 

Uowlo.  Mr.  A  ,  »U3. 

It«))flllion  Lou«a  lilll,  805. 

Boclprocitj  Trefttjr.  408. 

UecoUeUi,  The,  67;  re-etUbliihod,  125 

K«ctorl6ii,  FIfty-ilx,  844. 

llefortn  Adminlatratlon  (noU),  348. 

Koformora,  Moderate,  840 ;  views  of, 
SriO;  declaration  of,  302. 

Begiiuent,  The  King's  (n(  New  Brunt 
wlok:,  200. 

Resolutions,  The  Ninetjr-two,  886. 

Uoaolutiona,  The  Twelve,  364. 

Revenue,  ApproprUtlon  of,  445. 

Revenue,  CMual  and  Territorial,  812, 
852. 

Revolution,  French,  265. 

Riall,  Major-Oeneral,  SOS. 

Rlcheliou,  Cardinal  {note),  78. 

Richelieu,  Forts  on  the,  121. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  81& 

Riel  in  Fort  Garry.  440. 

Roads  and  Bridges,  452. 

Roberval,  Sieur  de,  82. 

Robejre,  M.  de,  14& 

Ri  jtnson,  Beverley,  26t 

Roche,  Sieur  de  la,  40. 

Rossignol,  51. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  867;  his  Resolu- 
tions, 858;  his  Despatches.  382. 

Eyswick,  Peace  of,  104. 

Sable  Island,  Landing  oo,  27:  Convlota 

on,  40 
8ackett's  Harbour.  202. 


Balle,  Robert  rnvalit^r  U.  1S4;  aiplorM 
the  Miaslaslppl,  ISA. 

BADdusky  attacked.  206. 

Sandwich,  Attack  on.  S77 

Han  Juan  Ditnculty,  413.  41& 

DAratoffa,  8urrendar  at,  lAI. 

H«iindnra,  .Tudge  .John.  96L 

HausMjro.  M   da  la,  Wk 

Havannois,  SS 

HohenecUdy.  Hack  of,  160. 

Hchulta,  Van,  Hurrander  uf,  377 

Hohuyler,  General,  240. 

Hootch,  at  Port  Itr/yal.  76. 

Scott,  (General  WlrHeia.  370. 
rch,  Ulfcht  of.  270. 
on.  War  cf.  418. 

iMNtaryablp,  I^rovlnoial.  80& 

Seotiona,  War  of,  3H5 

Sedgwick.  Colonel  R  .  1U7. 

Selkirk  Settlement,  412. 

Btoate,  The,  445. 

Banecaa,  War  with,  00;  punlshad,  141. 

Seven  Years'  War,  201. 

Sewell,  Chief-Justice,  801. 

HhealTe,  Sir  Roger,  '201. 

Hherbrooke,  Sir  John  Copa,  811. 

Slcotte,  A.,  428. 

Silleri,  MarquU  Noel  B..  8& 

Himcoe  (Country,  SO. 

Simcoe,  Uorornor  (noU),  10,  870. 

Sioux,  8& 

Six  Nations,  The,  170. 

Slave  liake,  (Ireat,  discovered,  41S 

Smallpox,  142. 

Smytho,  MaJorOeneral.  825. 

Soccago  (note),  225. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  Politick  Club,  863. 

StadaconA,  80. 

SUmp  Act,  242. 

Stonoy  Creek  surprised,  20T 

Street's,  Hon.  (:^orge.  Mission,  868. 

8tudholm^  Oilfred,  261. 

St  Albans  invaded,  434. 

St  Castine,  Baron,  161. 

St.  Croix  named,  52. 

St.  Denis  and  St.  Charles,  364. 

St.  Foye.  Battle  of,  210. 

St.  Oermain-«n-Laye,  Treaty  of,  81. 

St.  John  (Island),  captured,  200 ;  an- 
nexed to  Nova  Scotia,  245 ;  name 
ohanged,276; separated  from  N.S., 247 

St.  John  (New  Brunswick),  52,  261. 

St.  John's.  Fort  (on  the  Richelieu).  240. 

St.  John's  (Newfoundland)  120;  sacked. 
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Bte. -Mario,  Miuion  at,  01. 

Ht.  Hauveur,  tettlemeut,  60;  ilostroyed, 

61. 
81.  Bulplcius,  S«minar>-  of,  07 
Pan  bury,  Vs4a 
Susa,  Convention  of,  81. 
Sutton,  Hon.  J.  H.  I.,  400. 
Sydenham,   Lord,  Oo^smoi  of    Nova 

Scotia,  300.  * 

TaJoossao,  English  fl^et  at,  80. 

Talon,  M.,  116 ;  investi'-%tet  ths  case 
of  Mesy,  120;  triea  imptovt  the 
country,  123-126;  claims  Hudson  Bay 
Teiritory  for  France,  127. 

Tariffs,  Canadian,  423. 

Tecumseh,  283;  besieges  St.  Moigs,  204; 
slain,  206. 

Temple,  Sir  Thomas,  108.  ^ 

Territory,  Disputed,  258,  377. 

Terror,  Reign  of,  in  Lower  Canada,  270. 

Thomas,  Oeui,:  al,  2b2. 

Thompson,  Hun.  Charles,  Sbl ;  Lord 
Sydenham,  384. 

Ticonderoga,  202. 

Tilley,  Hon.  Samuel  L.,  430. 

Tonti,  Chevalier,  134. 

Toronto,  20;  threatened,  865;  Coifer- 
cnce  at,  406. 

Tour,  Oharles  do  la,  82;  Licuter/ani, 
102;  disobeys  the  King,  103;  heroism 
of  his  wife,  105;  marries  D'Aulnay's 
widow,  106;  seizes  Acadie,  108. 

Tracy,  Marquis  de,  120. 

Treaty  of  Amity,  271. 

Trent  Affair,  The,  427. 

Trial  by  jury,  286. 

Triple  invasion,  211. 

Two  Mountains,  Insurrection  in,  867. 

tTniaclce,  R.  J.,  418. 
Union  Scheme,  820;of  TwoCanada8,J83. 
Upham,  Joshua,  Judge,  260 
Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  17a 

Vancouver's  Island,  418. 
Vaudreuii,  Marquis  de,  appointed,  166; 
invades  Canada,  1G8;  death  of,  177. 


VeraMPnl,  John,- 27. 

Vespucci,  AiuurlKO,  20. 

Vetch  and  Nicholson,  Colonels,  160. 

Victoria  Bridge  {note),  424. 

Victoria  Founded,  413.  . 

Vignan,  64,  66. 

Villebon,  goes  with  D'Ibcrviiie,   161; 

sails  for  Newfoundland,  163. 
Vincent,  Colonel,  20L 
Virginia  (note),  60. 
Vivier,  Du,  stratagem  of,  18L 

Wampum,  42. 

v/ar,  U.S.,  426. 

Washington,  burned,  800;  Treaty  of, 

441. 
WMshington,  George,  103. 
Webster,  Daniel,  370. 
Weir,  Lieutenant,  murdered,  304. 
Welland  Canal,  463. 
Wentworth,  Sir  John,  273. 
West  India  Company  QStablished,  112; 

chartered,  115. 
Westminster  founded,  416. 
Westminster,  Treaty  of  [note).  107. 
Whelan,  Patriclc,  440. 
Willces,  Captain,  427. 
Wilkinson's  army,  206. 
Wniard.  Abijah,  261. 
William-Henry, Fort  (on  the  Pemaquid ), 

taken,  101. 
William  Henry,  Fort  (on  Lake  George), 

erected,  100;  Massacre  of,  203. 
WUmot,  Lemuel,  leads  Reformers  in 

New  Brunswick,  840;   his  mission, 

861. 
Winslow,  Edward,  Judge,  260. 
Wolfe,  General,  208;  before  Quebec, 

218;  slain,  218. 
Wolssley,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  440. 
Wyandot,  Sa 

i 

Yeo,  Sir  James,  202. 

York,  seat  of  Government,  270;  8u^ 

render  oi,  201. 
Yorktown,  Surrender  of  British  army 

at,  256. 
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